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Our Opportunity - 

« 

Tho.se of our readers who have been following the reports which we 
have published each month on the progress or otherwise made by tlu* 
meaiie crop since the beginning of the season will ba\e noticed how the 
general <ei;dition of the crop has gradually fallen oil' until, according 
to our latest reports, the promise is tor \ crop averaging not more than 
four nmids to the acie, taking the Province as a whole. This falling 
elf lias been due to various causes which we have already remarked upon 
in previous articles, and there is no n«-ed to recount them on the present 
oc< a^ioii. The fact imnains that wlialever 11 k» causes, a lower average 
yield per acre will he secured by farmers this reason than they obtained 
last year. The yield, according to latest reports, is. i\< we have just said, 
not likely to average mere than four muids to the acre, and we shall not 
be in the least surprised it tlu actual yield, when reaping is over, is 
found to be appreciably less than font munis on account of the adverse 
influence upon the crop by frosts on those farms where planting could 
not be dime until late in the season. A comparison of the present season 
with last season affords an interesting object lesson on the folly of 
‘ } tilting alt one's eggs into one basket." Certainly very few of our 
farmers are foolish enough to stake all their hopes on one crop, but at 
the 9 a me time on a very large number of farms in mealie-growing dis- 
1 riels nume forms the staple crop; if the mealies fail or do not come up 
to the average the total income of the farm is much smaller than if any 
of her crop should prove disappointing. The significance of this is 
brought out particularly well by the comparison of the present season 
with, the last which we have suggested. The same acreage has been put 
under mealies in both seasons, but whereas last year we obtained a crop 
ol. 800,000 muids, this year we are likely to obtain not more than rbcul 
650,000 muids, and if the crop turns out to he 600,000 only we shall not 
be surprised. Here we see a probability of n loss of perhaps as much as 
200,000 muids to the country —that is to* say, from 150,000 h» *>oo,00 
muids less available for export purposes. Those aequainetd with the im¬ 
portance of the export trade to the eountiv will realise what this no-ins. 
ISut this loss affects farmers more closely than at first thought, may seem 
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apparent. It is not tlie same as if a smaller area had been planted— 
say, some 150,000 acres less than last year. In such case we should le 
merely failing to realise to a certain extent our possibilities in the matter 
of mealie growing. But it is more than this. The full. 105,000 acres 
that were planted with mealies this season have been cultivated and have 
to be cultivated as if there were no possibility of a smaller yield than 
that of last year—in fact, if there is any difference, there must be more 
(cultivation, in order to try and increase the yield a little at any Tate. 
This means that an area which last season yielded a crop of 800,000 
mu ids has this year to have as much money and labour spent; on it* 
.seeding and cultivation, although it will yield quite 150,000 minds le>s 
—the total returns, that is to say, will he less than they should haw 
been by the value of 150,000 muids. 

All this points to a moral—a moral which, times without number, 
has belote been drawn from other and similar eases—and ii happens that 
the occasion for drawing this moral is timed most opportunely. Winn 
ibis moral is we have already hinted at. We have remarked on the folly 
of putting all ones eggs in one basket, and whilst, as we have said, very 
few farmers grow mealies only and rely solely upon them for their in¬ 
come, at the same time on most farms in the mealie-growing areas, this 
crop forms the principal source of income. It is a sound principle in 
investment not to sink all one’s capital into one venture, hut to distribute 
it over as many concerns as conveniently may be, and the reasons arc 
obvious. In the same way it would be wisdom on the pari of the farmer 
not to sink all or even *the major portion of hi* time, labour, and money 
into one crop or bramh of live stock; instead of having one main crop, 
choose rather three nr four. It is very rare that every crop on a farm 
fails, and where a farmer has gone in for three or four ‘‘main crop*” 
failure on the part of all of them—even supposing such a remote likeli¬ 
hood.—will make him t.o worse off than if he had had one main crop only. 
What particular crops should be chosen for the purpose depends upon 
the district, and, of course, it goes without saying that there must be a 
constant and reliable market for every one of the crops chosen. 

It has been with this idea in mind that we have from time to time 
in the past drawn attention to various crops suitable for Natal, or at 
least worth trying, and a reference to back numbers of the Journal will 
show that the list of crops thus leferrecl to is no small one. Among 
these crops readers will remember at least two oil-bearing plants which 
succeed in this country, namely, the soy (or soya) bean and the earth- 
nut. These two crops have been proved to do well in Natal, and it has 
only been the question of a market for their products which has pre¬ 
vented their being grown on anything like a large scale. In referring 
to these two crops in particular we have in mind a potentiality of no 
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.mean order which A'atal possess and which during the last lew months 
has grown to very considerable dimensions—namely, as a grower of oil- 
yielding products. Among tlu oil-yielding plants of commerce the earth- 
put and the soy bean occupy now an important place, and already the 
Department of Agriculture has been informed by one Durban gentleman 
alone that Ills principals in London are in a position to take thousands 
of tons of soy beans annually from Natal. This is only one outlet : 
unofficially we have heard of others in Durban which are likely to prove 
equally extensive. At the presem moment we know of at least three 
large factories in Durban which are in a position to take large quanti¬ 
ties of oil-bearing products from our farms, apart from soy beans, h r 
which, as we have just said, there is a large market at our very doors. 

The cultivation of oil-yielding crops, then, is one of the directions 
in which we think farmers would do well to turn their energies, in order 
not to have too much at stake in thei** men lie crop. For the present we 
do not propose to do any more than refer to the possibilities which exist 
in this direction. We wished, in the first place, to draw attention, as we 
have done, to the folly of placing too much reliance in one crop, whether 
if he mealies or anything else, and to advise farmers to Iook 
around for other crops for which there may be a ready market, and then 
to point out that, a good local market exist* for oil-yielding crop*. a 
market which diould he taken advantage of. We shall be visiting Dur¬ 
ban shortly—on the occasion of the Show—when we propose 1o gather 
'together all the information available as to the extent of the mark* i 
which really exists for oil-vHding product.*, the kinds of crops who h 
farmers should grow, approximately how many Ions annually can he 
disposed of in Durban in each case, what price the purchasers are willing 
to pay, and so on; and all this information we propose to publish in the 
next or ilie following issue- of the -JournaL With all the information 
available thus consolidated it will then be possible for any fanner to 
decide which crops it will pay him best to grow. Finally, we shall pre¬ 
pare and publish in the Journal articles on the cultivation of all the 
various oil-yielding plants which wo have not already referred to in hack 
issue. 


Serenity, undisturbed by fretful restlessness, is a characteristic of a 
good brood sow. Any breeder of experience will know just what is 
meant when it is said that a sow is ^motherly,” but the exact meaning is 
difficult to set clown in words. This maternal manifestation has an im¬ 
portant bearing on success with a litter, and the dam’s promise in this 
regard should have weight in her purchase. 
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The Maize Crop in May . 

PROBABLE CROP—660,000 MUIDS. 


In our last issue we had to note a further decline in the condition of the- 
crop—from 2*38 at the end of March to 2-27 at the end of April. 
During the month we issued an interim report, to the daily press, in 
hviiicli we stated that, according to reports which had so far come to hand,, 
the condition of the crop at the end of May was 2*35, corresponding to* 
an average yield per acre over the whole Province of 4*1 minds. Since* 
that report was published further returns have come in, and we now 
estimate the condition of the crop on May 31st to have been 2 *32, which 
Tfipmsenis an average yield of 4 muids. This represents a crop of 
6G0.000 muids, or a little more than wo estimated in our last issue. 

Tn the following statement the probable total crop, according to 
conditions at the end nf each month of the season, is given, for 1910 
and 1909, for purposes of comparison. Tt will be seen that we are a 
long way off last years crop:— 

ProbabY crop— 



1 Q10 

I gog 

At Kiul of - 

Muids 

Mu iris 

January 

570,000 

8S6,ooo 

February 

720,000 

856,000 

March 

675.000 

770,000 

April 

645,000 

770,000 

May 

600,000 

750,000 

June 

.. 

800,000 

The following figures 

show how the crop this season 

compares with 


that of last year, as regards condition and consequent probable yield per 
acre. We give last year’s figures for June 30th also, in. order that 
readers may see what condition our crop has to arrive at l>efore the- 
possibility of last years yield is attained:— 


igio igog 


At FnH of — 

Condition Yield 

Condition Yield 

January 

... ... 20 

3''44 

3 *i 

5‘34 

February 

2*52 

4*34 

3 *o 

5*16 

March 

2-38 

4*» 

2 *6q 

4*63 

April 

227 

3 * 9 * 

27 

4* 6 5 

May 

2-32 

4*0 

2-64 

4*54 

bun* 



2*82 

4*86 

Appended 

will be found a table showing the 

progress 

or otherwise* 

that the mealie 

crop is making in the 

various Magisterial 

Divisions of 


the Province. In studying these figures it should he remembered that 
the four “conditions,” “poor,” “fail.” “average,” and “above the* 
average,” are represented by the figures 1. 2, 3 and 4. respectively, and 
that intermediate figures represent intermediate conditions. 






Tjjb AJaizk Chop in May. 
CONDITION OF CROP. 


J Note.—A condition “above the average" is represented by the Jig ore 4; “average 
by the jign re j; t( Jair' by the Jigure 2; and “poor" by the jigu re t : inter¬ 
mediate figures represent corresponding conditions.) 


Division 

January 


Lower L'mzimkulu 


3 ' 2 

Alexandra 


2 \5 

Urulazi 


•5 0 * 

Jnanda and Indwedwe 


3 * 2 

Lower Tugela and Mapmmilo 
lmpeiuthle 

2 ‘4 

1 ‘0 

Alfred ... 


2 *S 

Ixopo ... 


2 7 

Richmond 


2*2 

Um^eni 


2 4 

New Hanover 


2 4 

Lion’s River 


1 8 

U nivot i 


2*2 

Krant/kop 


2-8 

Underberx 


1 0 

Polela 


1 *<> 

Bergville 


i *8 

JEstcourt 


'*9 

Weenen 


| i *6 

Klip River 


2‘0 

Umsin^a 


2*6 

Dundee 


2*2 

Newcastle 


2*2 

Vrvheid and N#otshe 


2 *b 

Utrecht 


2 ‘5 

Paulpietersburj* ... 


40 

Babanang’o 



Hshowe and Mtunzini 


2 *5 

Emtonjaneni 


3*o 


1 


Condition of Crop at end <>1 
February j March April 

_i_ .. _. 


30 ; 

3 *o 

i *50 

2*0 

27 

2 4 

2. bo 

2 '4 

2*0 

20 

2*0 

20 

3 u 

3*4 

3 *o 

3‘ 2 5 

2 5 

2 5 

2*30 

2'S 

1 *2 ! 

20 

1*30 

2*0 

3 ° | 

2 ‘5 

>07 

2 *4 

27 i 

2*8 

2 ‘5 ‘ : 

2 7 

2 ’4 1 

2*4 

2*28 

2*6 

2 4 1 

2*1 

2*»4 

2*0 

2 '4 j 

2 ‘4 

2 ’59 : 

2’8 

1 8 ! 

2 *3 

1 *82 

2*0 

2 *5 

2 *5 

2*29 

2*2 

2*8 | 

1 3 *o 

2 75 

2 7 

J *o 

3 ° 

1 *0 


2 O 

1 1 *5 

2*0 

2 3 

2*6 

! 2*8 

-75 J 

2 5 

2 ‘3 

j 2*2 

2 ’ 1 5 

2*2 

20 

; *7 

1 ’by 

2*0 

2*2 

] 2 'i 

1 *79 

2 *2 

2*0 

i 2 ‘3 

2*0 

2 'Q 

2 *5 

j 2*8 

—3 

2 3 

2 '4 

! 2 *4 

2*0 

2.1 

3 ‘ 2 

1 2 *3 

3*0 ; 

2 *4 

2 *3 

i 20 

2*0 

*7 

3*4 

! 2 *5 

4 2 5 

2 7 

3‘° 

j 2*0 

1 0 


3'° 

| 2*0 

2*0 , i 

2 *5 

2*8 

1 ^ 

1 

j -’*67 i 

24 


The young horses that are to be used in harness for the first time 
should be handled very gently and loaded very lightly until they become 
somewhat used to the work and the muscles become hardened so as to be 
able to withstand the strain ox heavy pulling. Many young horses are 
injured by being crowded into heavy work too suddenly, and not gradu¬ 
ally seasoned to heavy usage as they may be. 


Work horses need a bath every twenty-four hours or oftenor. Hut 
the “bath” needn't be given with soap and water in a tub; it can be ad¬ 
ministered with a curry-comb and brush in the barn. If you allow the 
minute pores of a horse's skin to get clogged with dried perspiration, both 
the skin and the general system of the animal become diseased. 
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With this issue a change is made in I lie method of dating the Journal. 
in order tr, bring it into line with other and similar journals. Hem.c- 
Torth the name of the month which the Journal will hear will he that of 
the month at the beginning of which the Journal is i>sucd, instead of, a? 
heretofore, the month at the end of which it appears. Thus the present, 
number, published at the beginning of July, is designated the July issue, 
instead of the June issue as under the old system. The present issue 
consequently begins a new volume—Vol. NY.,—and the index for the 
last volume is being issued with the present number. Another innova¬ 
tion which we shall make forthwith will bo to present our readers with 
n report on the weather and crop conditions of the Province as on the 
1.5th of each'month, instead of in respect of the calendar month as be¬ 
fore. Thus the “weather and crop” article in the August; number (pub¬ 
lished at the beginning of the month) will he based on reports roceivedi 
in respect of conditions during the month ending the 15th July. Next 
season, also, we shall issue oar maize crop report* on the same basis. 
These changes will, wo think, meet with the approval of all our readers: 
and if there are any further desirable alterations which might be made, 
which may occur to our readers, we shall be glad to receive suggestion*. 


Method of Estimating Cotton Crops* 

Mr. J. C. Crawford, Special Agent attached to the United States 
Bureau of Entomology, lias elaborated the following directions for 
climating the yield of cotton from the. plants in the field—hints which 
will doubtless be found useful to those of our readers who are engaged 
in cotton cultivation. Dekrminc the average number of sound' hulls per 
plant, Mr. Crawford says, bv counting the number of such bods on some- 
five adjacent plants in at least three separate places in the field, and 
dividing the total number of bolls counted in this manner by the total' 
number of plants examined. Where the field is very large or contains 
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ditie rent soils, more than three places should be selected for counting. 
In the first column of the following table find the distance between the 
plants in the field, the* crop of which is to be estimated. Then refer to 
the number on the same line in the following column, headed by the 
size of bolls to which the variety planted belongs. Dividing the average 
number of bolls per plant in the field by the number found in this 
m;. niter in the table will give the fraction of a bale per acre that will be 
produced. In using ibis table, due allowance must he made for a poor 
stand. 


Tahir showing number of cation bulb per plant of various classes 
required at certain distances to produce n hate per acre when cotton 
<jires Sd l~Srd per cent, of lint :— 


I Hstance 

Number of 

! Large Bolls. 

Medium sized 

.Small Bolls, 

between Plants 

Plants 

sjo to 65. 

Boll. 70 to tfo 

86 to 100, 

in feet. 

per acre. 

per lib. 

per lb. 

per lb. 

» * 3 

Ho-*" 

5 9 

7*7 

9*5 

I x 4 

10.890 

7'0 

io*r 

127 

l * V S 

8.7u 

9 ‘S 

129 

*5 9 

i x 6 


u*S 

« 5*4 

» 9 *‘ 

»v * 3 

| q,6Ko 

S*c) 

11 6 

140 

*4 * 4 

j 7,260 

11 '8 

1 54 

» 9 ‘* 

« ■’ N 5 

j 5,808 

H « 

>9 *3 

23-8 

i i x 6 

4,840 

178 

23 

20 6 

2 X2 

10,890 

7’9 

! 10 ‘3 

127 

J X 3 

7.260 

1 1 S 

> 5*4 

rc.)*r 

r x 4 

5*445 

> 5 * 

20 b 

25*4 

j x 5 

4 » 34 <> 

>9 7 

25*8 i 

3 * K 

j x 6 

3 <t> 3 ° 

*0 - 

3 ° '9 i 

384 

4 * 4 

4,840 

178 

23*2 ; 

-^*0 


j_'_i 


Example, —If, in the case of a small-boll variety like the ‘Tving,’* 
the average number of bolls per plant is found to be 10, and the plants 
are put in at a distance of 2 feet in rows, 4 feet apart, the amount of 
the prospective yield per acre will be 10 divided by 25*4 or 0-30 of a bale. 

Irrigation of tho Sugar Cano* 

In recent issues of the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 
Mr. Jesse H. Buffum has been contributing some interesting articles on 
the sugar industry of Hawaii, and in a late number of that journal he 
deals with the question of irrigation as applied to the cane crop. Tt ap¬ 
pears that, when the growing of sugar cane was first started in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the planting was done on the windward slopes, to get 
the benefit of the rainfall, on which crops alone depended. As the in¬ 
dustry grew and experience taught the planter to study natural as well 
ns prospective conditions, it became apparent, only a few years after the 
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^inception of the business, that rainfall alone was not sufficient for the 
(needs of the cane. Bainfall, with a very few exceptions as to limited 
districts, was so irregular as to prove an element of great uncertainty in 
cane culture. So, early attempts wne made at irrigation. Streams were 
dammed up and their waters diverted, short distances, to the heads ol. cane 
fields. By successful experiments the Hawaiian planters were early 
taught the virtues of irrigation; and their experiments were almost always 
successful. 


So great has been the influence of irrigation upon sugar cam* culture 
in the Hawaiian Islands that, in Mr. Buft'um’s own words, “the difference 
between the irrigated and the non-irrigated plantations spells the story of 
sugar success ''* there. As regards ratoons at least, water is first applied 
as soon as harvest is done and the labourers have gone over the field and 
^evened up the surface and stuck in new plantings wherever ratoons ean 
not be expected to appear—wherever the parent stalk has been destroyed 
or uprooted. From that point of ^irrigating-up," water is applied almost 
continually to within a month, perhaps, of cutting: this where rainfall 
is not counted on. In former days, rainfall produced fair crops; but fair 
crops would not suffice; and irrigation was the key that unlocked ih> 
door of real opportunity. 


That the substantial growth of the sugar industry in the Hawaiian 
Islands has been coincident with the f xpansion of irrigation is strikingly 
shown by the following interestin'. figures, which give the average yiold 
of sugar per acre from the irrigated and non-irrigated plantations re¬ 
spectively during the years 1S95-1906:— 


Year. 

Sugar Yield per Acre 
in lbs. 

Non-irrigated 

Plantations. 

lrrigatec 

Plantations. 

>895 . 

5 » 3 10 

. 7 >«*) 

1 8 q 6 . 

~<&3 

. 9,032 

1897 

8,710 

. 1 O, 1 5 1 

1898 ... . 

5*934 

. n, 260 

>899 . 

7,068 

. ‘2,157 

> 9^9 . 

6,262 

. ‘2,254 

1901 . 

6,561 

12.388 

1901 . 

6,015 

11.681 

J 903 . 

6,927 

; . >**377 

. 

5,202 

. 11,212 

*905 . 

5.625 

12,156 

1906 

6,140 

i . u .526 


In 1895, the total area of non-irrigated plantations was 23,945 acres. 
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<of irrigated plantations 23,454 acres. In 1906 there were 46*11? acres 
of sugar cane growing without irrigation and 50,112 acres of imported 
sugar lands. 

Humus for Qano Fields . 

Humus has been spoken of as “perhaps the most important con¬ 
stituent of a fertile soil, as it lnilueuees chemical and physical properties 
of the soil.” Its presence improves the mechanical condition of the soil, 
aerating it, and retaining its moisture for a much longer period than where 
humus is deficient in quantity. Laud with plenty of humus in it never 
•becomes so dry and hard in dry weather, nor so sodden in wet weather, as 
where this element is lacking. How to maintain the supply of liumus has 
therefore been a much dismissed problem amongst all thoughtful cane 
growtersi The Australian Sugar Journal discusses this subject in its 
bearing on cane-growing, in a recent issue; and after pointing- out what 
is, of course, the obvious solution to the question—namely, to restore to 
the soil that what had been taken from it in the form of cane tops and 
trash—hut which it has hitherto been found impossible to deal with satis¬ 
factorily for the purpose in view owing to their being of so bulky a 
nature, the hditor of the Journal goes on to say that his attention has 
(recently been directed to a system which gives promise of surmountiiiic 
the difficulties in a practical and effective manner. An illustration in the 
same issue of the journal shows a portable gas engine and chaff cutter 
combined, which can either be drawn about, the field by a pair of horses, 
or can he made self-propelling. This machine is made in two sizes, the 
smaller of which is calculated to chaff from 50 to TO tons per day, whilst 
Sthe larger would deal with from SO to 100 tons of trash and tops in the 
same time. The labour required would be two lads gathering and one 
feeding with the smaller machine, and three gathering and one feeding 
with the larger. Tt is pointed out that in districts where horse flesh is 
any consideration, one of these machines can be put in for the cost of 
Ifour good horses, and it can be used not only for chaffing but also for 
pumping, sawing wood, and other operations on the farm for which power 
is required. This machine has been devised by the Brisbane agents of 
the Pitt oil engine—Messrs. Foggitt, Jones & Co.—to whom the neces¬ 
sities of the case was explained ; and patents have been applied for. 

As our contemporary remarks, it is scarcely necessary to explain to 
practical men that once the trash and tops are cut into chaff of J in. to 
* * n ‘ ^ it will be a simple matter to secure its absorption in the 

soil. It could either be ploughed in during the operation of “ratooning,” 
or even by means of the Planet Junior cultivator, as the short length of 
the material would not offer any obstacle to the working of an implement. 
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At the same time, the d,ew and moitsure of tiie soil would have access to¬ 
ft greatly increased surface, so that the process ot decay would he greatly 
•assisted, even with those fragments that escaped absolute burial in 
the soil. 

Compulsory Dipping in Richmond Division m 

In a Government Notice (No. 325, 1910), dated the 30th May, the 
late Acting Minister of Agriculture ordered, under the powers conferred 
on him bv Section 4 of Act No. 20, 1910, that, from and after the 1st 
July, all cattle within the Magistreial Division of Richmond shall he 
dipped or cleansed at such time or times and in such manner as is set 
forth in certain rules laid down in the Notice in question. The rules are 
as follows:—(1) The following terms shall have the meanings attached 
to them, in this section, namely:— %i Inspector,V’ shall mean the officers 
appointed by the Government for the purpose of supervising the dipping 
or cleansing, or other officers engaged in similar duties. "Owner" shall 
include the actual owner ol' the eittle and anyone having the charge or 
control of the cattle. “Chief Veterinary Surgeon" shall include the 
Principal Veterinary Officer m Natal, by whatever title his office may 
be known. 

(2) Every owner of cattle within the Division shall, at successive 
intervals of not more than ten days, dip, spray, or dress all cattle 
whereof he is the owner or has charge or control in such manner as to 
on each occasion remove all ticks which may he upon the said cattle. 
(3) For dipping or spraying he shall use Laboratory Dip or any other 
preparation approved by the Chief Veterinary Surgeon. (4) For 
dressing lie shall use either (1) Laboratory Dip or anv other preparation 
approved of by the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, or (2) Cvlin mixed with 
oil or grease, or (3) Stockholm tar and oil. (5) The owner shall not 
use any dip, spray, or dressing unless the same has been properly mixed, 
(d) Inspections will be made of all cattle at least once a month and 
cattle-owners and any person on whose land cattle may be shall give the 
Inspectors every facility for carrying out their duties of inspections. 

(7) If from the condition of any cattle an Inspector is of opinion 
that any of the provisions of this order have not been properly carried 
out, or that further dipping, spraying, or dressing is necessary, he shall 
have authority to require the owner 40 clip, spraji or dress to his satis- 
faction the said cattle in such manner and aisuch intervals as he may 
direct, and the owner shall carry out the said Inspe^ | 

tor. If: ; the Inspector-.deem it necessary he may himself carry 
wOrh at the cost of theowner of tht e^ 
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\vhose land the cattle may bo .shall give the Inspector such help with* 
labour or otherwise as he may require, (S) This order shall extend to 
Native Locations and Mission Lands lying within the Richmond 
ldivision, (9) This order shall take effect from and after the 1st day of 
duly, 1910. (10) The Chief Veterinary Surgeon s*ia 11 have power, upon 
rcteiving a representation from not less than twelve cattle-owners in the 
Division or in any district in the Division that, owing to the severity of 
^the winter, dipping cannot be safely carried out as required by this 
order, and after satisfying himself that such is the ease, to relax the 
conditions of the order in such part or parts of the Dhisjon or district 
as he may consider proper, and for so many of the winter months as 
lit thinks necessary. 

* <> 

Advice .—if is advisable not to dip or spray on cold, wet days, and. 
in tlie case of working oxen they should not be worked for some few days,. 
a> they may show signs of distress, if they do, they should be outspanned 
ami placed in the shade if possible. In addition to dipping or spraying, 
it is advisable to spray or hand-dress certain parts of the animal (ears, 
brush of. and underneath tail, etc.), between the dippings or sprayings. 
Any further advice required may be obtained on application to the Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

Fruit Export . 

The following is a copy of a memorandum which has been received 
by the Acting Under Secretary (for Agriculture from the Commercial 
Agent for Natal in London, ou the subeet of the export of citrus fruit 
to England. The memorandum is dated 10th May:—“In view of the 
lamented death of King Edward, and the period of general mourning 
that inevitably follows, the London season will practically be a “dead 
letter" this year, and this will severely react upon the demand for high- 
class fruit, i yesterday made enquiries at Covent Garden in regard to 
the prospects before our naartjes, and the general opinion appeared to 
be that the trade in this particular fruit would be slack, and it would he 
inadvisable to ship in any large quantity at any rate until the probable 
weekly consumption could be more closely determined after the first few 
arrivals, t therefore thought it well to get Reuter’s to sound a note of 
warning in this respect, so that excessive quantities should not lie 
shipped, and advise senders to keep in touch by cable with their agents 
on this aide, in order to regulate the supplies according to the exact 
demand.? ; - 

Diaimtiaa at P la at h99 Potion. ' 

Thefollowing conclusions hate been reached, as the result of ei- 
periments ihi»t h*w< been carried cat at the Surat (India) Affriculturoli 
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•Station with a view to determining the best distance at which to plant 
•cotton in the rows:—(1) The spacing of 18 inches between cotton plants 
is not sufficient, for the yields of all the plots so spaced have fallen con¬ 
siderably below those obtained from tlw plots spaced at 24 inches, 30 
inches and 32 inches apart, and there is very litlte to choose between 
these last three spaeings, all giving about the same results in the present 
eeason. (2) The best results in the case of thinning have been obtained 
with a 24-inch interval between consecutive plants. The plots thinned 
to this distance have yielded at a rate of nearly 40 ft. of seed cotton per 
acre more than those those thinned at (5 inches, 12 inches and 18 inches. 
This result was obtained on land rather below than above “good condi¬ 
tion,” having yielded a crop of Guinea corn in 1907-8. at the rate of 
1,050 fts. per acre, while the cotton crop in the present season ran from 
■300 to 350 fts. of seed cotton. Xo manure lias been applied to this land, 
which came into the possession of tbs farm only two yearB ago. it will 
•be interesting to see if future years’ figures confirm these results. (3) 
Generally, there seems to be reason for concluding that any arrangement 
•of spacing and thinning which admits of more than 11,000 or 12,000 
plants per acre has a prejudicial effect on the yield. The West Indian 
Agricultural News, in commenting upon these conclusions, remarks mat 
the distance of two feet apart in the rows has been found beet in similar 
experiments conducted in St. Kitts. 

» 1_ 

Protecting Birds* 

The following birds have been added to the schedule of protected 
biids under the Act for the Protection of Insectivorous and Other Wild 
Birds (Act Xo. 33, 1896). We give the popular English name and the 
.Zulu name following in brackets:—Barbets, all varieties (isiqopamuti, 
uBibagwebe); bee-eaters, all varieties (izinkota); bitterns, all varieties 
(utekwana); canaries, ail varieties (umzwilili, uinzwingili, umb&lane j; 
•ccucals, all varieties (ufukwe); cuckoos, all varieties (inkanku, uhambo, 
ubantwanyana, pezukwomkono); ducks, all varieties (inada); egrets, all 
varieties (ukironko, ubone, aozalizingwenya, ilanda amalandana anan- 
cane); flamingoes: flycatchers, all varieties (isauqawane, uve, intengu, 
•uve lumnyamana); gallinpies, all varieties; geese, all varieties 
(amaransi); hammer head or mud-lark (itegwana); herons, all varieties 
•(Ukironko, ubone, nozaliziugweuya, ilanda, amalanda anancane); honey- 
guides, all varieties (ingede); hoopoes, all varieties (imvundana, unu- 
iani) ; bornbill, ground (insingizi); ibis, sacred (inkondhlo); ibis, 
hadidah (inkankane); kingfishers, all varieties (iaivaha, jnhlnnu, unongo* 
zplo); lapwings, all varieties (tiriiwya) ; loUg-cIairs, ahi riuietieg; night* ! 
Jars, all varieties (uzavolo); orioles, all varieties (umgoqongo); plovers, 
•all varieties (titiboya); pratincole, eollired—small locust bird; prating 
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cole, black-winged—small locust bird; rollers, all varieties' (ifemfe); 
secretary bird (intungunono); shrikes, all varieties except the fiskai 
jaclcie hangman (ipomvu, inqupan, iboboni, uhlazi, umblopekasi, ugon- 
goni); shrikes, drongo, all varieties (intengu, intengwana); storks, all 
\ arieties (nogolantete, igolamcte;; sugar-birds, all varieties (umtshi- 
vovo); sun-birds, all varieties (mncwinewi, ineuneu. uncwincwi 
emnyama); swallows, all varieties (izinkonjane) ; swifts, all varieties 
(inkonjane); teals, ail varieties (idada) ; thuslies, all varieties (agaga, 
isihlalematsheni, umutshwi); tits, all varieties; trogon, African or Xar- 
ina (umndweza); wagtails, all varieties (umvemve): warblers, all varie¬ 
ties (uvuze, ibovi, imbuzana, uboii, ngci-ta, udogwe); wattled starling;, 
waxbill, all varieties; white* eye (umehhvaue) ; woodpeckers, alt varie¬ 
ties (isiqopamuti). - 

Orange Wine » 

Sow that we are in the middle of the citrus fruit season, a recipe 
for making orange wine will doubtless be welcomed by those growers who* 
ha\e more fruit than they know what to do with. The following recipe 
we take from the Queensland Agricultural Journal of recent date:—In a 
tub or vat of 15 or 20 gallons capacity, carefully cleaned, put 40 lbs. of 
peeled oranges, rejecting any unsound ones. Then bruise the fruit and 
pour 4 gallons of water over it. Stir the whole carefully, and work well 
with the lmnda until the juice and pulp are separated from the solid 
matter. Then let the whole rest for ten to twenty-four hours, and strain 
through a coarse bag, with gentle pressure. A gallon of fresh water is to 
be added to the mash, to remove any soluble matter remaining, and is 
6trained into the other liquor. From 2o lbs. to 30 tbs. of white sugar are 
u&.vt dissolved in the must or juice thus obtained, and the measure of 
fluid increased by nunc water to 10| gallons. 

The must is next put in a tub or vat, over which a blanket is thrown 
and a board over that: and the whole kept at a temperature between 55 
degrees and flO degrees. Here it must remain for twelve to twenty-four 
hours, according to the state of the fermentative process. It is then to 
be drawn off into a cask, until the fluid readies the hung-hole, so that the 
scum may overflow and be thrown out. As fermentation goes on, and 
the bulk of the liquid diminishes in the cask, the superfluous must made 
for that purpose should he poured in. so as to keep the liquid near the 
bung-hole. When the fomentation: diminishes still more, which may be 
known by the cessation of the hissing sound, the bung is driven in and 
a gimlet hole bored on one side. Put a wooden peg in this hole, and re¬ 
move it from time to time to let the gas escape: when the escape of gas 
is too feeble to extinguish a lighted match, knock the peg in for good. 
Then fine the wine with a tablespoon ful of isinglass, and in a few weeks 
'it will he''fit -for iwttlihg* 
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Tho “Midget" Motor. 

We have to ilwnfc a correspondent for drawing our attention to an 
article in iiie April issue of South African Engineering, describing a now 
form of farm tractor which has just come on to the market. This par¬ 
ticular tractor is the *‘Midget Universal” motor, the invention of Mr. 
11. 1\ Sandeison, the owners of the patent for South Africa being the 
South African Agricultural ar.d Transport Motors, Ltd., of (>2, London 
Wall, London, E.C. According to the description given by our contem¬ 
porary, the motor is made for 3 to 50 brake horse-power. The smaller 
sizes, o and 4-h.p., aie air cooled, the larger sizes, up to 30-h.p., being 
water cooled, a tank carrying the cooling water being mounted upon ihe 
same carriage as the engine. The carnage for the engine and cooling 
tank is made, of girder iron, mounted on wheels, and can easily be 
adapted for carrying loads of various kinds, or a belt can be taken from 
■the engine, to drive sawing machines, pulping and grinding machine?, 
pumps, dynamos, and any other apparatus that may be desired. It s 
arranged in full portable form for carrying loads, and for ploughing, 
harrowing, and other work. 


The engine is made, tin. smaller hums with single cylinders of I. 5 
and (bin. diameter, and 5 and b-in. stroke, the approximate brake-horse¬ 
power being 4, K, and ISA. Two-evlinder engines are made with cylinders 
of 4, 5, and 6-in. diameter, stiokes of 5 and <i in., the approximate brake- 
horse-power being 8, # 16- and 25. Fonr-eyUnder engines are made wilh 
the same diameter of cylinders and strokes as above, the approximate 
'brake-horse-power being 16, 32, and 30. 


The engines can hr arranged to work with petrol, or with the 
ordinary keiorine or paraffin oil, that can usually bo obtained anywhere, 
or with alcohol. The speeds of the engines are from 000 to 800 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. The valves are of nickel steel, of comparatively large 
diameter, the exhaust valve in the water-cooled engines being surrounded 
by the circulating water. The joints are metal to metal, the exhaust be¬ 
ing packed with asbestos. The circulating pumps are of the rotary type. 
The ignition apparatus mindly supplied is electrical, with accumulators 
and high-tension trembler coils. Magneto ignition can he supplied if 
required. The lubrication. !s of the usual splash type, the crankshaft be¬ 
ing enclosed in the usual way, the erink-ease being divided bo that the 
lower half can easily be removed for examination. The governors of the 
engine act on the throttle valve, controlling the supply of vapour and air 
entering the cylinder on, the suction stroke. A lever is arranged for ad¬ 
vancing and retarding the spark when required, and the same lever con- 
tr;k the throttle. The stationary and portable engines carry tanks form- v’ 
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ing part of the bed-plates, one tank containing spirit fuel, and the other 
petroleum, where petroleum is employed. When using petroleum, it is 
necessary to start on spirit, petiol, the petroleum being substituted as 
soon as the carburetter becomes warm, which is stated to be in alxmt a 
{minute from starting. 


Vanilla Culture. 

In an article- in the Queensland Agricultural Journal for May, Mr. 
Howard Newport. F.IMl.S., Instructor in Tropical Agriculture, tint* 
summarises the conditions necessary for successful vanilla cultivation:—- 
Climate ; Tropical humid; rainfall, 60 to 100 inches or more, well dis¬ 
tributed, but with a well-delim d dry season of two or three months: 
•even temperature ab» ut *'5 degrees to SO degrees Fahrenheit. Soil: 
Vegetable mould—u\. ordinary scrub soil of G inclu.s or more in depth. 
With, by preference, a well-drained subsoil. Situation: Gentle slope or 
flat land, well protected from wind; avoid wet hollows, ('havin'}: 
Brushed scrub, leaving 2 50 tie<v or so per acre, not too dense shade — 
■m\, that some chequered sunlight is obtained by the vines. Plant*: 
cuttings 2 feet to 1 feet long. Planting: One on either side of each tree 
trunk— i.e., about 50o per acte, about 1 December or January. Cnltiva c 
tion: Pulling down climbing \inos above (> foot high from trees, and 
draping over supports, about tain* in the season; keeping roofs mulched 
where exposed: pollinating flowers—September to November. Harvest¬ 
ing: Gather pods every two days at least—Julv to Sephonlver. Curing: 
Dipping, colouring *w<a1imr, drying* and handling: grading and packing 
for in:vk i,t . Marketing: Wholesale cor fedir.neis, etc.: prices, Ss tv> 1<K 
per lb. Returns: loo to 120 ]tw. per acre of 500 vines. Cost of Prodtn- 
ticn, etc.: Kstimated cost of opening 5-aere v.millcrv, €40 per acre, in¬ 
cluding cost of land and labour, but not living expenses, till bearing: 
cost of production estimated at not more than 4s. per 1b. o*f marketable 
vanilla. 


Paper from the Bamboom 

According to our West Indian contemporary. Agricultural News, the 
American Consul at Tamsui, Japan, reports that very satisfactory experi¬ 
ments have been conducted recently, near Kobe, by a company which 
has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing paper from bamboo 
pulp. An area of 8,000 acres of bamboo forest, in Formosa, has been 
leased perpetually to this company, and a factory is being erected near 
Ivagi which will be capable of dealing with 300 tons of bamboo pulp a 
Snonth ; the capacity of this factory may be readily enlarged, so as to 
make it double its output. 

The- Chinese' have made paper from the bamboo for many genera- 
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tions, but their primitive methods have orilv permitted them to employ 
the shoots for the purpose. The company will, on the other hand, make> 
use of both the young and old parts of the plant. The quick growth of 
the bamboo will prevent the question of the supply of raw material from 
ever becoming serious. So far, the paper has been made by mixing wood 
pulp with that of the bamboo, in varying proportions; the process of 
• preparing the paper from bamboo pnlp alone is too expensive at present, 
compared with making it from wood pulp. The final object is, however, 
to use a pure bamboo pulp. In its broad outline, the process of manu¬ 
facture of the pulp is as follows:—The bamboo, chopped into pieces 1 or 
2 inches in size, is heated in a digester with calcium sulphite. The re¬ 
sulting product is then washed in water, bleached and washed again. 
Finally, the wet pulp is pressed, by means of a machine, into the form of 
web, dried with the aid of steam, and rolled or cut into sheets. This dry 
•pulp will then be manufactured into news and hook paper at the mills 
at Kobe, in Japan. 

A Plan of a Sheep Yard. 

Mr. das. J. McCall, the Government Wool Expert, stationed at 
Cedara, writes us as follows:— 44 As ] have had several requests from 
farmers to hand you plan of the sheep-yards which I have erected on 
this farm, for insertion m the Journal, i have now much pleasure in com¬ 
plying with those requests. As the plan is not theoretical, but practical, 
and may be seen by anyone who may honour the farm with a visit, I have 
from experience satisfied* myself of its utility. All the old-time catching 
by the legs and throwing of sheep over the fences is unnecessary where 
such yards are adopted. I have taken about 100 copies of this plan, and 
shall be pleased to forward one to any farmer requesting same. Should 
the accompanying explanation not prove lucid enough,"I shall only be 
too happy to explain anything further which may be required/ 5 We re¬ 
produce Mr. McCall's sketch in the present issue of the Journal. 


Leg weakness in fowls is often the result of a lack of mineral matter 
in the food. If you have any birds affected give them ground bone in 
the mash and notice the improvement. 


Commence to feed the pigs as soon as they show a disposition to eat. 
Commence with a light ration of bran and milk or oatmeal and milk 
and then gradually increase as they learn to eat. Give them all they 
will eat, but no more, as sour food »of this kind is injurious. 
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Cotton Crowing on the Swart foiooi. 

By Arthur Dixon, F.G.S. 


I am at present on a visit to tliis fertile valley inspecting the various 
plantations of cotton on the farms Brackfontein, Schoonenziglit, Mongen- 
zon, Bankcroft, Naawport, Vlackfontein, Onricht. In all there are over 
10,000 trees of the Caravonica and over 2,000 upland annual plants 
spread over the above farms as experimental crops. 

The climate of this valley is suitable for profitable cotton growing 
bicause it has a uniform warmth, being surrounded by high hills which 
shelter it from cold winds and give the humid air required for cotton, 
the rainfall being moderated by the attraction of the high lands, 
and the water shed tapping the carboniferous measures of Northern 
Natal give in this valley an abundant supply of water for irrigation on 
a large scale. This rainfall and climate is an ideal one for cotton, and 
corresponds favourably with may of the Cotton fields in other parts of the 
world, for on the above farms you can pick coffee and tea, arrowroot and 
chicory, sugar cane and pepper, dates and apples, and other sub-tropical 
plants. 

The soils are largely composed of vegetable lmmus and the decom¬ 
posed shales and oxides from the hills above, and are very deep in good 
loam underlaid by gravel and resting on boulder clay. Thousands of acres 
of such ground are suitable for growing cotton and are well drained and 
out of the frost bi It of the rivers. By the crops of uplands cotton now in 
full blow it is evident that they need a heavy loam, and it is well to select 
the best, friable, well-drained snil of a lighter loam if Sea Island or better 
kinds of cotton- are sown. Thousands of acres here can Ire placed under 
irrigation because the lav of the country is such that it is bailing south¬ 
ward and the soils which overlap the rock bed are such that they can be 
well cultivated without being waterlogged. The red loam here above 
the clay beds if well manured will prove, as is already shown by existing, 
crops, to Ire good cotton ground, for if the plantations are not shaded 
from heavy winds and the ground is of too light a nature the heavy top 
crop loosens the main body of the plant and insures its growth, so lands 
with heavy subsoil arc preferable. 

The coitoncrop is one. th&t nnt only requires good tillage but good 
'awaiting; ami: it is advisable to obtain all the surplus vegetable growth 
and rot it down in holes dug put of th? ground and free from water, and 
lay«t .upon layer cover, over with lime and salt to produce nitrate of 
pbtash; tWS rotten eonipost ^ftvere^ with the liquid urine from the cow. 

. eHeds and pg Sty^s gives a first-rite manure to the cotton crop, Al- 
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tern&te with this you can make a nitrate of ammonia to force the seed 
into quick growth. It is also well to top dress every three years with a 
suitable manure to keep up the fertility of the soil for the success of the 
cotton crop depends on the soil being rich and able to give life to the 
plant to cast the bolls, and give clean cotton. 

Cotton is subject to blight and mildew and must he kept clean and 
well in hand with sufficient room to let air and sunlight to the crop; ami 
the under laverof ground must have drainage. Those growing cotton 
Xnmt keep in hand Paris green, bluest one and lime to be midy on the 
first appearance of worm or blight to treat successfully. Potation ol 
crop is also necessary—maize, beans, peas, oats, and heavy green crops 
to give nitrogen to the plant. Land should be blocked out and every 
third year cotton should be in succession. The plants thus under good 
cultivation would give 14 to 20 bolls each. 

Cotton should be able to produce para met t.a cloth, and 1 have already 
seen bore natives spinning wool with a wheel and turning their products 
to marketable use. This should he encouraged so as to give employment 
to looms and introduce local manufacture. The average cost of produc¬ 
ing cotton per acre here is as follows:— 


Ploughing and Cultivating 

Manuring 

Seed Sowing... 

Picking ... 

Cleaning Ginning 
Transport 

Interest on outlay, etc 


£ N. cl. 

110 o 
O IO o 
o 4 O 

* >5 ° 
i 15 o 
0 12 6 
o 15 o 


700 lbs. Pint. 7. 
Seeds 


Less expense* 
Profit |>er ;in c: 


jC s . -!. 
r 1 / , I 

1 1 1 > 

' ' 4 4 

7 - <> 

5 4 


720 


Tliis profit will rise or fail according to how the crop is cullivaled 
and treated: it requires sowing not more than 2 inches deep in regular 
rows 4 to 5 feet apart, with H to 2 fed between the plant*. After a few 
wars of careful cultivation and the local climate and seed studied, with 
the application of manures this valley and other parts of Natal will lie- 
come the home of the cotton plant, for it is possible to give rise to new 
industries with new kinds of cotton, as the native samples are long in 
texture, and prove that these suh-tropieal districts only want tact, capital 
and labour to produce- b’a. coffee, cotton, arrowroot, chicory and sugar 
cane. Those wishing to know more of the secret of the industry should 
pay the Zwart Folosi a visit., which would well repay inspection. 


Weeding out the poorest cows is the lest way to improve the record 
of any dairy in Ihe amount of milk and butter produced in proportion 
to ^ number of cows kept. 
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Sheep and Wool Judging,. 

By D as Hockley, 

Commcthdoj Adelaide , C.C. 

v(A Paper read befotc the Agricultural Judges* Association of the O.RJA) 

Wiiex 1 accepted the invitation in which this Association did me the 
honour of asking me to take part in the discussion to-day. 1 did so with a 
good deal of pleasure* because it leas always been a pleasure to me To 
join in and listen to anv discussion where the merino *-hccp is eomorned. 
At the same time J don't want to sail under false colours. ' 1 don't want 
any of you to think I am looked upon as an expert in the ( ape (*n]ony, 
.as J am only an ordinary sheep farmer, hut one who loves the animal and 
who lias always tried to increase his knowledge on the sheep in every 
wav possible. The subject, gentlemen, that T have* taken for my paper to¬ 
day is "The coming discrepancy between the judgments of our sheep 
•judges and wool judge* at our agricultural -hows/’ This is a matter 
that has often pu/./.led visitors i>> our *!m\vs, and, while admitting this 
seeming discrepancy. 1 will do m\ host to throw a little light on the 
matter, and prove that both sets of judges are quite correct in their 
judgments. The show committees when selecting judges get their wool 
judges from the ranks of the wool buyers, and quite right too, because 
these men, from their ti airing and experience, know more of wool as 
-wool than the man who produce* the wool. Now. in handling wool the 
buyer first of all considers what the yield of wool is going to he. or, in 
othervvurds, what weight the wool is going to lose in washing. On this 
he practically base* his calculations. He has to study other point* 
well, J admit, such as length and sirength of staple, the evenness with 
which film? characteristics are spread through the fleece, and also the 
lustre and quality of the wool. When n wool man, he he judge or huye 
has come to the end of his little list of points, he is ready to give hi,* 
^decision. 

The Sheep dnxn-s. 

Now, let us come to the sheep judges, and see what they have to do. 
These men are selected not merely from sheep breeders, but, if possible, 
from those who have handled stud sheep as well. W hen judging, these 
men have to study not only the points considered by the wool judges, 
but a host of others as well. True, they are not so much concerned about 
tbe yield of the wool itself, but have to consider another point of consider- 
lible interest to the farmer, and that is the yield of wool per sheep. They 
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have to see that a sheep i$ well clad, has his wool well packed on* and: 
carries plenty of it. You must remember it matters little to the wool 
judge whether the bale of wool he is handling ecinies off 5<H>r 150 sheep,* 
while to the breeder it is a point of considerable importance; Sheep 
judges have to he, if anything, more particular than wool judges alvout 
the evenness of distribution, because, in skirted or show wool, all inferior 
parts such as poor bellies, coarse breeching, etc., are left out. Apart 
from the wool again a sheep has to be taken and criticised from his 
teeth to his hoofs. The judge lias in his mind’s eve to take his vrool off 
him and judge him clean shorn. He must have good teeth meeting the 
upper pad just at the right place, neither too far forw r ard nor too far 
back, the nostrils must be broad and open, the head short and broad with 
jaws set well apart. Now, these points are not mere matters of fancy. 
They aie important. If the teeth are cither too far forward (overshot),, 
or too far back (undershot), he can't crop his grass properly, especially 
when if is a bit short. In fact, such a sheep ought not to be bred from. 
If the nostrils are pinched, the animal, on a hot day, will stand panting 
for breath instead of grazing. Between the jaws of a sheep are placed 
the saliva glands, lienee the wider apart the jaws are placed the more 
fully developed these glands will be; giving more saliva, which is so 
necessary to a good digestion. The neck should be short and thick, chest 
roomy and deep, giving plenty of room for the lungs, ribs well sprung 
and back straight and broad. In general appearance a sire should be 
big and upstanding, be masculine in appearance. In fact, he should look 
the sire. A ram undersized and carrying a ewe’s fleece would be no good 
in a stud fleck, as his progeny would very likely show want of constitu¬ 
tion. I have often seen a ram carrying a fleece commendable to wool 
judges, quite overlooked at a show for being wanting in the above points. 
B/ the foregoing I think, gentlemen, you will see that sheep judges have 
some points of vital importance to consider besides just the fleece a show 
animal carries. Besides this there is one point, often overlooked by, 
probably not known to, the visitors, which will account for the seeming 
discrepancy in the judgments at our shows. Wool exhibited at shows is 
taken from the common flock, as the wool is probably more uniform and 
the farmer has a larger number to select from. Sheep exhibited are 
selected from the stud flock. Now, what is a stud flock? I take it a 
stud flock is one possessing in an exaggerated degree all the desirable 
qualities of the common flock. Wild animals, as'we know, are governed 
by the “survival of the fittest.” This preserves their health and const itu¬ 
tion. With the domestic animal, on the other hand, man. has so com¬ 
pletely changed their surroundings that we find a constant tendency to 
deteriorate, and to become forced to counteract this. Were we to aim at 
having our stud sheep carrying fleeces as desired by the wool buyers and f 
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judges, our common flock fleeces would gradually get thinner and lighter, 
.and our sheep eventually produce wool more like cobwebs than real wool. 
Hence the necessity of having our stud flocks perhaps not ideal, but 
exaggerated. As I may be misunderstood about the term exaggerated, I 
would like to explain that although a breeder may not admire very yolky 
or very pleaty sheep, bo should tolerate ihem in his stud flfock, as the 
progeny *of these sheep when put to common ewes would be likely to pro¬ 
duce stock without their own faults and quite satisfactory to their owner. 
1 do think, however, that in the question of pleats the thing has been un¬ 
necessarily over-exaggerated. 


The Judging of Shorthorns. 

By A. Poi% 

Mollevn, C.C. 


%Vrom a Paper Read before /he AgncuHurnI Judge* A*.<0viaiiou of 

ine O.R.V.) 

Agricultural shows can give valuable assistance to our cattle breeders, 
by directing their efforts into the correct channels, provided always that 
the officiating judges are conversant with the needs of the country, 
familiar with the breed they judge, and able to recognise the type of 
animal that will give the best results. Men will always differ in their 
opinions, but if these opinions are founded on intrinsic value, rather 
than minor points or captivating general appearance, we shall be work¬ 
ing towards a common centre, viz., the selection of the animals which are 
going to pay the best. This brings me to the subject in hand, viz. the 
judging of Shorthorns. 

Being essentially a dual purpose breed, every effort should be made 
to retain this character, by favouring neither the exclusive beef or milk¬ 
ing type. The first step in judging a class is to take at once on one side 
•any animal—no matter how taking in shape—which shows any impurity 
of breeding, or malformation of mouth, or other parts, because we are 
judging Shorthorns* not cross-breds; and because purity of blood is in¬ 
dispensable in stud stock. Every pure-bred bears stamped on its counten¬ 
ance the character of its breed; only familiarity with the breed will enable 
a judge to recognise this pcint> it cannot be described. Upstanding 
boms, black no?es, not slightly discoloured ones, unless they accompany 
<other suspicious signs. Any colour but red, white, or a mixture of these. 
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A sleek, hard-looking coat. All these are signs of impurity. There is 
another nil which I place considerable reliance, a decided lightness of the* 
lower thigh. when viewed from the side. Lack of characteristic shape is 
also a less trustworthy indication. Having now only animals of Short¬ 
horn typo before ns, wo look for the points which we associate with con¬ 
ditions. Width between the front legs, large girth, with a good floor to- 
the ('host, the underline hero should come well below the elbow, well de¬ 
veloped, barrel-shaped middle, with long back ribs. These denote large 
internal organs. A thrifty appearance, and a well balanced form on 
short, strong, straight legs. Even straight feet A free, easy walk and 
evidence of power and energy. 

Then we take note of the signs of the natural thicknesses of flesh or' 
muscle. This is easy to sec when an animal is in low condition, but at 
shows high condition will sometimes confuse the senses. Signs are, thick¬ 
ness of thighs when viewed from behind, large forearms, a moderately 
sh'ut neck, thick and fleshy behind the horns, well covered shoulders and! 
full neck vein, i firm touch on the ribs, and other points. If on handling, 
the flesh is very soft below the skin there is more fat than flesh, and with 
tin’s a thin hide is generally associated. A moderately fleshed animal, 
with a full, heavy flank, is as fat as it will get, and consequently will be 
wanting in natural flesh. Aptitude to fatten in an aniaml in medium 
condition is judged of by the kindly contented outlook, the pliable skin 
and generally lusty, thick-set appearance. In cows we look for signs of 
milk, but though there are many so called, I have yet to learn that any 
one. or all combined, are infallible proofs. Still, a nicely shaped udder 
and hats, large milk veins, and digestive organs, a general refinement of 
character, with well defined nervous system, fire points worthy of note. 
A pronounced character is of great importance, the bull should also lie 
masculine in. appearance, the cow feminine. Shorthorns should be fairly 
large in size—very large animals are difficult to breed true to shape— 
but not too unwieldy for getting about on the veld.' Weight for age is a 
mod' important, point, hut it must not !>•* forgotten that the thicket-set 
animal on short legs, will often outweigh the tall, apparently larger, 
animal. The leading societies could with advantage arrange for a suit¬ 
able weighbridge in their show yards. Loosely made, long backed cattle 
may give good returns where food is plentiful, but they are unsuited to 
our present day conditions. 

In taking note of the structural points of an animal, we must guard 
nwitMt being misled by high condition. The mouth, teeth and jaw 
be fitted to deal easily with coarse food. The head of a Shorthorn sluij# 
be clearly cut, and intelligent looking—not too fine or delicate. 
•'itpongy.but not too short, and swelling into the should**^- 
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be laid back—but not too tightly—into the chine. If the shoulder is 
rightly placed, the blade well covered, and there is thickness through the 
heart, there will seldom be any deficiency behind the shoulder on top, 
or at the shoulder point. The ribs should arch, and come well down, giv¬ 
ing a flat floor below. The forelock, behind the elbow, should be well 
tilled out. A wide chine—cows should not be too beefy here—level back, 
thick, wide loin with paralled edges, well covered hips, not too prominent. 
Long, wide hindquarters—to length from hip to rump should not be less 
than two-thirds of a yard, the length from hip to posterior edge of 
shoulder-blade—well packed with flesh, which should descend squarely to 
just above the hocks . It is difficult to get the hindquarters equally good 
above and below; the most valuable portion is the upper, but a flat, square 
rump running out to a decided rectangle, with deficiency in the thighs, is 
too often associated with delicacy and want of natural flesh. Still, the top 
and under lines should be fairly straight, in outline, and every part as 
well tilled and covered as possible. Soft, light coloured horns are gener¬ 
ally preferred: with age these frequently become darker in hue, but 
black, or even a dead white are objectionable. The horns should be flat 
rather than round, m>» coarse either in bull or cow, and should not rise 
.to any extent above the level of the poll. Eye* bright, and not small or 
doep-M't: \ery prominent eyes are liable to suffer from the strong light 
and dust in this country. Nose light in colour. A smooth, even surface 
of body adds to the appearance, and indicates nn even distribution of fat; 
whereas patchiness or concentration of tie 1 fat in lumps is to he avoided. 
A i>o< d carriage of head and neck i* \ery attractive, and a stylish ap¬ 
pear am e and high, breeding generally go together. Quality is judged 
by the mellow feel of the skin, by the pronounced presence of an i.'der 
skin or cellular tissue, by the fleshy covering of the brisket, shoulder 
point, neck vein, and by the soft, silky hair, curly on the forehead of the 
bull. Length of hair is to a great extent a matter of climate. I have 
said little about milk indications. There is only one practical way of 
determining the dairy qualities of a cow, that is testing the quantity and 
quality of her milk at intervals, and keeping a record of the time she 
continues in milk before calving. 


Exercise is essential to the welfare of both mare and foal. Green 
pasturage j s> 0 f course, the ideal environment for the brood mare, and 
especially'-by its cleanliness 1ms a salutary effect in the prevention off ills. 
The early foal without the advantage of this environment is peculiarly 
liable to the contractu n of disease from germs lurking in the stable. 
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The Thoroughbred Horse In South Africa » 


By Chas. Souther C.M.Q., 
Clum stock, C.C. 


(A Paper read before the Agricultural Judges’ Association of the O.R.C.) 


Before entering into a discussion on what is called the thoroughbred, it 
will be as well to consider the origin of this famous breed of horse, which 
by its superior excellence, has spread over the civilised world. We know 
that Great Britain has been the cradle from when this most valuable 
breed lias come to us. The history of the turf tells us that as far back as 
the 15th Century England possessed a superior breed of horses noted for 
their speed and endurance, and that the rich barons and ecclesiastics bred 
and raced them against each other. We have it on record that in those 
days four-mile heats were run, as often as three times in one day, which 
is a proof of the enormous power and staying qualities which these horses 
then possessed. Then we find that during the 10th century large numbers 
of eastern horses were imported, Arabs, Barbs and Turks, to improve the 
breed. That the blood of these eastern horses did wonders is well known. 
Ore has only to look into the pedigrees of the greatest sires and dams of 
t!e stud-book to find that they all trace back to eastern blood. To-day 
we see in the appearance of many thoroughbreds the resemblance to their 
eastern forbears, notably Craig Millar and also that greatest of thorough¬ 
bred sires Stockwell. In the unbeaten Ormonde, however, there is no 
trace of eastern blood, but a strong resemblance to the old English 
racehorse as shown in old prints. I will now turn to the usefulness of the 
thoroughbred, as there are many people who, either through ignorance or 
prejudice, prefer to look upon him as valuable only for sport or as a 
gambling machine, whereas in my opinion he is the most useful horse 
in the world, namely, for getting remounts for cavalry, or mounted in¬ 
fantry. Those who know what they are about will use no other than the 
pure thoroughbred sire. All the, Continental powers are using him for 
this purpose, chiefly Austria, as for many years her agents, notably Count 
Lehendorff, whom since as far back as 1880, have been and still are on 
the look out to procure the very best of thoroughbred sires for their 
:%venunehi I have here a book written by the Count, and will quote 
you what be says on this subject. “What would become of our half- 
ttfeds, what of our cavalry, without a continuance of crosses .withy* 
stallions of pure blood, bred for stoutness and chosen on account ed theiy 
jH^dixahnt qualities so as to constantly renew the necessary steel 





The ahovi- illustration, which has been sriit to us by 0m 1 ot our readers shows in a very interesting 
nianinT, the effect otTuanuriuj^ upon root nop. Our correspondent's let ter describing this picture 
will be found 111 our Correspondence Pav^es in this issue. 
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•breed?” Now, 1 with to impress upon you that this same blood is what 
wje require for what is called the “general purpose” horse, as in the 
jfuture this horse will be our principal arm of defence in South Africa. 
Not only will we require him here to mount our own South African 
forces, but to renew the lost trade with India by the exportation of large 
numbers of remounts for the Indian Army. Now, just one word with 
regard to the turf. Those good people who disapprove of horse-racing 
• do not understand that the thoroughbred can only fulfil its mission pro¬ 
vided that the yearly produce is continually subjected to severe trials on 
the racecourse, where the inflexible winning-post is the judge as to the 
merits of the competitors. But for these trials of strength, speed and 
endurance in the past there would to-day be no thoroughbred, and if 
the turf ceased to exist so would the horse. We will now turn 10 the 
thoroughbred in South Africa. As far back as the time of Sir Charles 
Somerset, we began the importation of this breed of horses; but pre¬ 
viously the Dutch East India Company had been in the habit of getting 
A;ahs down the East Coast, and no doubt the excellence of the old Cape 
horse which was such a favourite in India sprung from the mingiling of 
the blood of the thoroughbred and Arab as in Britain. Fifty years ago 
there were many breeders, both in the Eastern and Western Provinces, 
who bred and raced horses, notably, the van de By Is, Ooetzees, van Zyls, 
Uosthuisens and other*, but although these horses were bred from 
thoroughbred sires, most of them were what to-day we should call lialt- 
breds. In '80 1 conceived the idea of breeding thoroughbreds, and the 
first step 1 took was to-go to England and buy not only sires, but also 
dr ms, of pure blood, whose ancestors had for centuries been accustomed 
to oonipete oil the racecourse for victory. I will here hand you a photo¬ 
graph of a. filly, bred in the third generation in South Africa, from these 
imported mate-. She is descended on both sides from Stockwell, through 
Craig Millar and Blair Athol and you will notice the resemblance to her 
ancestors of the Eastern type. I have long held that given the right 
blood and treatment this country could produce horses equal to any 
other country in the world. I might mention Camp Fire as an instance, 
bred by myself in the third generation from the imported mare, who 
greatly distinguished himself on the English turf in 1907, and is to-day 
standing at the stud there. With regard to blood, care must be taken not 
to in-breed too closely, as it has been ascertained that the best horses in 
England have been produced in the fourth, fifth and sixth dlegrees of 
consanquinity. Horses too closely in-bred nine times out of ten are 
woithless, and I do not believe in out-crossing. Next to blood comes 
food and care. The two must go together or the result will be disappoint¬ 
ing. At all stages the mares should be kept in good healthy condition. 
A poor conditioned mare will produce a weakling, resulting in curly 
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■hocks, calf-knees, etc., instead of that robustness and vigour which is 
absolutely necessary to produce a good racehorse. In conclusion, I wish, 
to impress upon the people of this country not to look upon the thor¬ 
oughbred simply as a racehorse, for the amusement of the public, but to 
realise the fact that constant trials of courage, speed and endurance is 
only the means to an end which in the future is io supply us with an 
invaluable “geneial purpose'* horse. 1 now hand you the outlines of a 
horse with my idea of the points which should he accorded him in the 
show ring. 


Preparing Poultry for Exhibition . 


By Kxpkihi:\ct. 


Ix piepaiing poultry for exhibition all birds should be in the best of 
plumage and condition so as to catch the judge’s eye. White plumaged 
birds must be washed, and it would be ns well that the exhibitor should 
be able to wadi the fowK 'The most essential points to be observed arc 
that three receptach s will be required to properly wash a bird, one lor 
the washing, another for the rinsing, amt another in which there is a 
lifTe hhv—Xo. 1 bath. Place two tabh spoonfuls of Lux. Hum pour some 
soft boiling water, and let it stand a moment or two and then stir so as 
to lather well, then pour sufficient water in the bath so as to have it 
trepid. Then take the bird to be washed and. firmly holding it with 
both hands, immerse it all except the head, and let it remain under the 
water till thoroughly soaked to the skin, Next hold the bird by placing 
thumb and forefinger firmly round the wing joint near the shoulder and 
with a sponge rub down the bird the same way the feathers grow, com¬ 
mencing with the neck hackle, next wings, then tail, and finally back and 
under parts. Care must be taken not to damage the sickle feathers of 
the cockerels, but don't be afraid to put on a little pressure with the 
sponge. If ordinary care is taken not a feather need be broken ; if the 
shanks are extra dirty use a nail brush freely till all the clirl is removed. 
Now you can remove the bird to No. 2 hath and immerse it after having 
rubbed off all the soapy water. This bath must be filled with warm 
water and bath No. 3 with cold water containing blue. Gently rub down 
the feathers with a dean sponge, opening the wings under water to re¬ 
move any soapy substance therefrom so as to enable the feathers to web - 
out properly. Next immerse the bird in bath No. 3 . Repeat the process 
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of nibbing with the sponge, after which remove the bird from bath and; 
holding it firmly by the thigh. .Remove all the water possible by means 
of the sponge, squeezing out the water in the sponge as you proceed. 

Next diy the bird as much as possible with towels, after which place 
it in a moveable show pen in the warm sunshine; if it is thought the sun 
is too fioio* place a towel on the roof of the pen; some fanciers prefer 
to wash their fowls in the evening, but from experience L am of opinion 
, that the feathers web out much better with the sun than by placing the 
pen before a fire to dry the bird, and then there is a risk of placing the 
pen too close to the fire so as to cause strain to rise from the body, and 
if placed too far away may cause a chill. A white plumage bird should 
be washe;l for the firsl time about ten days before the show' and three 
days previous to the day of the show-. 

Birds should be placed each in separate pons three weeks before the 
show and fed mostly on soft foods, which makes longer feathers.^ When 
you first visit, the birds after being placed in their respective pens let it 
be with a few bits of lean meat and approach them gently. After a few 
days induce the birds to take hits of meat, etc., from the band, and w'hcn 
they will do this you may rifely handle them, but don't thrust your hand 
into a pen suddenly but move* it along the floor gently, then raise it and 
endeavour to stroke the bird. When you can do this take up the bird 
with both bands gently but firmly, then sei him down again, keeping one 
hand on iis back, and if lie rushes about take him up again: the bird will 
soon gel accustomed to this handling. Put him through ibis perform¬ 
ance for a few days, after whiih you may try to stroke the bird along 
tin* back with a cane, so as to enable the bird to get accustomed to the 
judge's stick or cane, and, when the bird takes to this treatment kindly, 
get it to ,-tand erect and show itself off to the best advantage and ready 
for tiie eventful show day. Many a promising specimen lias been ruined 
through want of a little preliminary training and unaccustomed to- 
handling. It is always advisable when birds are intended for show pur- 
po e o< that they should be frequently handled during their growth. Noth¬ 
ing tames a bird like frequent handling. 

I might mention that it is only necessary to wash other than white 
plumage birds, sav, a week before the show'. Of course it is absolutely 
essential that the bird's legs be looked after and in good condition. 


The first hen out in the morning and the last one in at night are 
almost certain to be two of the best ones you have, although the one that 
gets ityto the garden every day will give either of them a close chase for 
first place. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


(Continued from Page 57•>> VoL XH\) 


By an crroi on the part of the printers, the following report of the 
Government Bacteriologist, laid before the Conference, was omitted from 
the last issue, where it should have appeared in conjunction with ill*. 
JFullePe report:— 

AM. PITCHFORD’S REP OUT. 


There is nothing of any great importance to record I think during 
the last twelve months. Progress in the work of disease investigation is 
hi ways slow, particularly where such work is undertaken upon a very 
limited scale—as in Natal, and the past year has been no exception to 
the rule. 

Last year—as you will remember—I was hoping to undertake a 
scries of inoculations in Zululand among the horses of the Zulaland 
{Mounted Rifles, in the hope of being able to protect them from the disease 
horsesic-kness. The full details of this broader experiment are not yet 
.available, but the results so far—though not so completely successful as 
I could have wished—are nevertheless quite useful in broadening our 
experience. Seventy-six horses were inoculated, and of this number— 
you will see from my report of last November—only thirty-one reacted 
•vigorously, tire remainder either failing to react or showing but a slight 
'disturbance of temperature. Of the horses reacting well, only two have 
succumbed, while of those that failed to react, or reacted feebly, ten or 
twelve have died. This wculd seem satisfactory in itself, but a further 
point has eom,e to light of a less satisfactory nature although it adds to 
our knowledge concerning this disease. 

v The deaths occurring among the above non-reacting but inoculated 
jmimals are, at the present datp of writing, slightly in excess of the 
deaths occurring amongst the horses left uninoculated. The results of 
“the next two months may disturb this proportion, as evidence is grow¬ 
ing that length of time between inoculation and exposure to infection 
is an important factor, and the Zululand inoculations were not finished 
November, or late in the season. I fear, however, we must accept 
fjke possibility of the production of an increased susceptibility for a time 
Inoculation (such as one finds in inoculation of the human being 



The above illustration gi\es some idea of the effect which the mai/e export is having’ upon 
the inachinerv trade. Here we have a view of a single day's consignment of Ruston Proctor 
Fng'tnes and Shellers leaving Mews. Malcomess & f'o's. • Durban Store. 
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for enteric fever, etc.), and this increase of susceptibility seems to ex is tv 
to the greatest extent in those eases which have been inoculated with the 
germs of the disease in the form of a mild vaccine, but have not reacted 
the same. This points to the necessity of increasing either the 
quantity or strength of the vaccine in those cjkos which are found to 
resist reaction to the first inoculation, otherwise the condition of sus¬ 
ceptibility rather than immunity is for a time increased. 

This is quite an unexpected development, and points clearly to the 
necessity of conducting work of this nature on broad lines instead of the 
very meagre ones possible to Natal in the past. The general results of 
the late work in the disease Ilorsesiakness go to show (1) That where 
horses are inoculated and react to such inoculation, a considerable degree 
of immunity is produced. (Among ihirty-three mules so inoculated, but 
i#»t exposed to infection in ilie Tugela Valley until some months after, 
not a single death has occurred. The majority of these animals have 
now completed their third siekly season.) (2) That where pronounced 
miction does not follow inoculation, such reaction must he forced by 
repetition of inoculation. 

The above is briefly the position at present dale with regard to this 
ijnve>tigalinn in Natal, and we may <laim that, even if success has not 
been brilliant, progress has hum solid, which, in such a difficult study as 
the disease TTorsesickness. is a matter for satisfaction. 

In other directions, also, progress is to be reported. Experiments 
arc now in hand in connection with effect of dipping upon the skin in 
t relation to tick attack, etc 

The measures devised for prevention of the disease amongst calves, 
known as ‘‘Specific Pneumonia," are standing a prolonged test with most 
encouraging results, tins diseme being now nearly eradicated for two 
reasons from the large experimental herd under observation. I hope 
pow to make provision upon an edequate scale for the production of an 
fonti-loxic powder for general issue on farms subject to the ravages of 
this disease. 

Several so-called pre\entities and cures for East Coast Fever have 
been looked into ami found Wanting. At present the remedy of the 
Oosthuysen Syndicate if? receiving attention, but I am not in a position 
to say anything concerning it until the conclusion of the tests. I hope 
that none of the ordinary precautions against the disease will be remitted 
in the slightest until such time as an efficient preventive is secured. 


The following is a continuation of the report of the proceedings of the 
Conference. 
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RE-STOCKING MAGAZINES. 

The delegate of the Krantzkop Farmers’ Association moved:— 

“That the Government immediately re-stock all the magazines in 
outlying districts with ammunition as before. 5 ’ 

Mr. Sykes seconded. 

Mr. Fleming incvcd as an amendment:— 

“That- the Government immediately re-stock all the magazines in 
^outlying districts with rifle ammunition for the use of the Reserves and 
dor sale to the public at cost price.’' 

The amendment was carried. 

MILITIA ENC.VM RMEXT AND EAST ('OAST FEVER. 

Mr. Walton moved on behalf of the Donnvbrook Farmers' Associa¬ 
tion :— 

“That this Union wishes to pass a vote of censure on the Govern¬ 
ment for having allowed the Militia Encampment to be held at Taylors, 
jin the midst of r district grossly infected with East Coast: Fever, and 
with the risk of spreading the disease on the return of the Militia to their 
homes in other districts/'' 

Mr. Wood thought it was useless crying over spilt milk. It was like 
Hogging a dead horse. 

The motion, was lost. 

EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. Burman moved on behalf of the Durban and ('oast Society of 
AgricuIture ai j d J ud1isi.ry;— 

“Seeing that the number of the white inhabitants of tin* Colony is 
so small, this Union is of opinion that Government should be a w ked io 
take into their most earnest cumuli ration the advisability of introducing 
some scheme for the permanent iimrense of the European population by 
the importation of suitable families, to take up and occupy the Govern¬ 
ment lands of the Colony or lands t<> he acquired for this purpose." 

In moving, Mr. Burman said be understood there were about 4,000 
Europeans engaged in agricultural pursuits in Natal; Mr. Moor was 
credited with stating these figures, but in order to be liberal be would 
double these figures, making 8,000, and these figures on 30.PM square 
miles gave one European to every 41 square miles. Natal had three great 
sources of wealth—agricultural land, pastoral land, and minerals. Tbev 
in Natal had passed the sample stage and our crops had become a 
staple production, though fanning, properly understood, was only at the 
beginning of its career, and it was only by these means that they could 
get the true prosperity of the Colony. The figures quoted proved eon- 
; eftusively that Natal had room for at least three or four times as many 
Europeans to occupy the land. This question was brought before the 
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Union some years ago and was thrown out on the grounds that while 
‘the disabilities suffered by the farmers continued, they could not agree 
to closer settlement He agreed that disabilities did exist, as they did 
in every country; there were drawbacks even in the oldest and hot 
regulated, countries. Since the resolution was thrown out, they found the 
settlement of Creighton had sprung into existence, and that at a time 
when it was fifty miles from the railhead: now it was a thriving settle¬ 
ment, with the railway running through it, and exporting from thirty to 
forty thousand muids of maize, notwithstanding it was 150 miles from 
the seaport. Then again since that motion was thrown out, the Govern¬ 
ment and (he shipping companies had introduced a policy by which the 
farmers could place their maize on the European markets—with whit 
results they all knew. Surely tin's was sufficient argument; and what 
could he done at (heighten could he done in other parts of the Colony. 

Proceeding, he said he would like to point out that, ..part from tick 
fever, the difficulties engendered by which it was impossible to ignore, 
(here were no disabilities now such as there were two years ago. Grain 
and produce generalI)' would show a better average return for the Lid: 
three years than for the prexious three years. He pointed out that they 
had nothing lo fear from in reused production. The farmers of Natal 
had done a great deal and suffered much, and he hoped they would not 
restrict further development by putting a ling fence around what tfiev 
had done. He hoped that the passing of this motion would lead to every 
political body taking up ihh question and to the introduction by tie* 
Government of a land policy on such a bash as would attract the best 
men from Mu rope to this country. 

Mr. Marriott thought ah«onte* landlords should lie taxed until liay 
could not exist. (Hear, hear.) Tins would force the land on to ?h* 
market. \fi> man should he allowed to own thousands of acres which lv 
was not actually occupying. The opportunity should, further, he giver, 
to colonists* sons to acquire ihe vacant lands of the Colony before mi eh 
lands were allowed to puss into the. hands of oversea, immigrants. 

Mr. Moon said the Government should first, assist the small farmers 
of the Colony, who were the real producers: and if any money was going 
to be spent, let charity begin at home. 

Mr. Dick said that if this matter was going to be taken up. he hoped 
the stipulation “suitable families* 5 in the resolution would be acted upon 
in the proper light. 

Mr. B. B. Evans considered that farmers would be well advised to 
keep their sons on the land instead of. as many were doing at the pre¬ 
sent time, s'Midmp 1 +hem into the towns. Furthermore, boys on the farm 
■should he taught to fill in their time It would lie far better for them 
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ifo be playing cricket or tennis than be lying on their backs reading novels- 
during their spare time. 

Mr. Hancock was sure all present would agree with the broad prin¬ 
ciple of the increasing of the farming population of the Colony, but he* 
did not altogether agree with the resolution as it stood. The question 
was, what was the most suitable scheme of immigration? With the ex¬ 
ception of the Dronk Vlei scheme, all the schemes which the Government 
had taken up hitherto had proved failures. The scheme suggested in the 
resolution was fraught with great difficulties, and he would move an 
amendment urging the Government to continue its efforts in the direction* 
of immigration and land settlement. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. E. J. van Itooyen. 

Mr. Wood agreed with the principle of the resolution, but he was- 
not in accord with all the statements made by the mover. For example, 
50 per cent, of the available land in the Colony was in the hands of the* 
natives, whilst a considerable percentage of the remainder was not arable,, 
being covered with rocks and stones. Furthermore, Natal could not be* 
compared with Canada and Australia, since in those countries larger 
yields of crops were obtained. Natal was not a grain-growing country 
in the sense the mover had suggested Ho preferred to let the settle¬ 
ment of the country proceed naturally. 

Mr. Smallie said they wanted men with capital—not the class of 
population that Canada \vas attracting, which was rather a working 
population for the towns. 

Mr. I. M. van Rooven said that in his district; alone they had ln<t 
during the last twe years 30 or 40 young men who had not been able to 
,find land locally and had had to go up to the O.E.O. They must look 
to the rising generation of the Colony for future settlers on the land. 

Mr. Blaker said that Mr. Dick had said they wanted “suitable 
farmers": even more did they want suitable land to put them on. (Hear, 
hear.) He considered that they should proceed slowly with the settle¬ 
ment of the land, beginning, with their own sons. 

Mr. Walton was quite in sympathy with the resolution, but he 
thought the present was an inopportune time to put the suggestion em¬ 
bodied into effect. 

Mr. King said there were only small portions of the Colony which 
would lend themselves to closer settlement. Closer settlement should be* 
left to be brought about by the young men of the Colony, who should be 
encouraged to remain on the land 

Mr, Burman withdrew his motion in favour of the amendment/. 
^hidb'-isrRe'ihen put to the vote and carried. 7 
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GATES ON PUBLIC ROADS. 

Mr. Mitchell, representing the Lower Uxnzimkaln Agricultural As¬ 
sociation, movfed:— 

“That this Conference would urge upon the Government the advisa¬ 
bility o£ all gates across the public roads of the Colony being painted 
white, so as to avoid danger to night rraffic.” 

This was carried. 

P/W.D. CONVENIENCES. 

Mr. Cadle moved on behalf of the Weeneu Farmers’ Association 

-That, in the opinion of this Union, the time has arrived for the 
Government to make provision in the way of latrines to be used by the 
various P.W Departments wherever camped on the public roads. 

This resolution was carried. 

ERAXKING COIiliESPOXDEXCE. 

Mr. \. M. van Rooyen moved on behalf of the Umvoti Farmers' 
Association:— 

‘That this Union is of opinion that Secretaries of Farmers' As¬ 
sociations be authorised to frank all correspondence going through post 
connected with As>oeiuiion mailers/ 1 

Thc ro-oluiion was lost. 

E RADI ('ATI OX OF GRUB. 

Air. 'Moon moved, in the aiwmicr* of the delegate of the Umvoti 
Farmers 1 Association 

“That tLo Union is of opinion that measures should he taken to 
eradicate tin* top grub hv destroying all old medic stalks. 11 

In moving, Mr. Moon referred to the danger which the grub was 
becoming to the Colony. He advocated burning the mcalie stalks as soon 
as possible, which would help them to a great extent to get rid of the 
grub. So far as he personally was concerned, for three years in sue- 
% cession bo had been careful to break the mealie stalks down with ;m old 
railway line, after which he passed a horse rake over, and his mealies had 
been far better than those of any of his neighbours. He did not say that 
this was a perfect icmcdy, hut lie did think that this would assist them 
as medic growers to an enormous extent. 

Mr. Rencken asked how they were going to compel the natives to 
. eradicate the grub, and what use it was for the white farmers to do any¬ 
thing if the natives took no action in the matter? 

Mr. A* Meyer said his experience was that "vaporite" was the best 
means of eradicating the grub. It was always effective. Fifty acres 
could be treated for fifteen shillings, and a bev could cover five acre® a 
4ay. 

Mr. Cadle said that if the measures suggested to be take**' to eradi- 
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cate the grub to be made compulsory by law, then he would oppose- 
the resolution, as he did not see how the grub could be eradicated com¬ 
pletely. 

Mr. Dick asked if the Government was to be asked to frame some- 
measure for the purpose of dealing with the matter. 

Mr. Hancock said he was strongly opposed to this continued inter¬ 
ference by the Government with the occupation of the farm. (Hear,, 
hear.) Let them have a little liberty. In what form was the Govern¬ 
ment to be asked to legislate? And could any measures be devised which- 
would be really effective? (Hear, hear.) He was pleased to add his 
testimony to the value of “vaporite/’ which was very effective for the 
eradication of the grub. 

Mr. Oldncre remarked that dust had been found effective for the* 
purpose of smothering the crop: this was, in fact, one of the directions in* 
which Woenen phosphates had been found of value. 

Mr. Wood pointed out that, in his district at least, farmers required 
the stalks for their cattle, and it would he a serious thing if they were 
compelled to burn the stalks. As regards the natives, he said that in his* 
district they burnt their stalks as fuel. 

Mr. Smallie thought the matter was one for individual effort. In- 
bis district they would not like to be compelled to destroy their mealie 
stalks, as it would be a great hardship since they used the stalks as winter 
feed for their cattle. 

Mr. Marwick moved the*following amendment:— 

"That- tins Union is of opinion ihat measures should he taken to* 
induce farmers to eradicate old mealie stalks with a view to eradicating 
the grub.” 

At this stage the President pointed out that Mr. Fuller had fully 
investigated the matter already. The best method, in Mr. Fuller’s* 
opinion, of dealing with the pest, was to destroy the mealie stalks during 
the winter, and perhaps, in the early spring put in trap crops. 

Both the original resolution and the amendment were lost. 

MAIZE PRODUCTS. 

Mr. Wiltshire, representing the Upper Biggarsberg Fanners’ As¬ 
sociation, moved:— 

“Maize being one of the most important products of Natal, this 
Union is of opinion that, in the interest of the Natal mealie grower, it is 
the duty of the Government to collect and publish all information pro¬ 
curable—especially from American sources—ns to discoveries and experi¬ 
ments, by which the value of the plant may be, and is. enomoualy 
increased,” 

Mr, Wiltshire referred to the results of scientific investigation i 
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regard to secondary uses for mealies. It had been proved that sugar and 
alcohol can be obtained from this plant, besides paper. 

Mr. Marriott seconded. 

Mr. Marwick pointed out that information on all these points had 
already been published in the Natal Agricultural Journal; whereupon 

Mr. Wiltshire withdrew his resolution. 

DOG TAX. 

Mr. A. von Levelzow, representing the Vryheid Ward I. Boeren 
Vereeniging, moved:— 

"That this Union earnestly requests the Government to instruct the 
•Police to carry out the provisions of the Dog Tax Act with regard to 
collars and badges, a? the stockowners suffer at present heavy losses, as 
they are unable to trace the owners of dogs, and cannot claim compensa¬ 
tion for destruction of sheep.” 

Mr. O. ran Hoover, seconded. 

Rev. Mr. Scott pointed out that tjie resolution, if passed and. given 
effect to, would lead to the theft of badges and collar? by the natives from 
\.he farmers’ (logs. 

Mr. I M. van Roovcn moved on amendment advising the Govern¬ 
ment to rest riel Die number of dogs by putting an additional tax on all 
dogs over one. 

Mr. Hancock was opposed to any suggestion having for its object 
ifie res!rioting of ihe number of dogs. Dogs were necessary to keep down 
vermin, and the more dogs they had the better. 

Mr. Moon moved, and it was agreed, that the words "also that 
farmers be requested to assist the Police by supplying them with the 
number of dogs on their farms/* be added. 

Mr. Van Rooycn withdrew his amendment in favour of the amended 
resolution. 

The resolution, m amended, was carried. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN MERCHANT AND FARMER. 

Mr. B. B. Evans moved on behalf of the Mid-lllovo Farmers’ Club; 

"That in the opinion of this Union the existing relations between* 
merchant and fanner are not altogther what they should be in order to 
develop the best interests of both, and considers it would be advisable 
for the Union to discuss this matter.” 

In moving, he said there was a-slight, but unmistakable and grow¬ 
ing feeling r 'f distrust on the part of farmers against the merchants. 

Mr. Smallie thought this w r as not a matter which the Union‘could 
deal with. 

Mr. Burman moved the following amendment:— 

"That, in the opinion of this Union, it is necessary that a Govern- 
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ment weighing bridge be maintained at the Point to weigh any produce 
that may be required in the interests of buyers, -sellers and shippers.’’ 

Mr. Evans withdrew his motion in favour of Mr. Burman’s amend¬ 
ment, which, on being put to the vote, was carried. 

INDUSTRIAL USE OF WATTLE WOOD. 

Mr. Bruvn, representing the Noodslierg Road Farmers’ Association, 
moved:— 

"That this Union is of opinion that Government should be asked 
to make experiments with black wattle wood for industrial purposes/* 

Col. Leu chars, in seconding, said that they had millions of tons of 
wattle wood which would rot in the field unless some step? were taken to 
make use of it. TTe referred to the possibility of using the wood for 
making acetic acid and paper pulp. 

Mr. Newmareli also spoke in favour of experiinciuing with a view 
in discovering of what value wattle wood is for paper pulp. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

FAREWELL MESSAGE FROM MR. DEANE. 

At this stage the President announced that he had received a letter 
from the Government to the effect that the Minister of Railways and 
Harbours (lion. Col. E. M. Greene) would ml us Minister <d‘ Agricul¬ 
ture. 

He also read the following telegram which had just boon r<v«*jved 
from the Unit. W. A. Deane, who was leaving by the “Bolmoral Ga>de %% :— 
"Am just leaving Natal and regret my inability In he present 
with you to-day. but I am with yon in spirit, especially In 
respect of your deliberate decision to uphold the ICC. 
•Regulations for the maintenance of the present restrict! m 
of movement of eat fie. Mv parting words to you are that 
I regret somewhat that the farmers of Natal have not 
availed themselves as far as they might have done in re¬ 
spect of the facilities offered by Government in regard \o 
loans for the erection of dipping tanks. I am thoroughly 
convinced that there is nothing to equal dipping. I want 
to thank those who have so very loyally supported me in my 
policy, and I feel sure that the excellent fortitude with 
which so many have borne their losses in E.C. Fever is a 
sure indication that Natal’s stock farmers will still % their 
courage, and perseverance ensure tfye future welfare and 
prosperity of our land. 'Farewell.” 

It was decided to send the following telegram to Capetown in reply 
to Mr. Deane's message"Conference appreciates and reciprocates your 
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kind feeling, and wishes you pleasant and profitable journey and ,sat© 
return/’ 

EAST COAST FEVER— {Continued ). 

At this stage Col. Greene, the ‘Acting Minister of Agriculture, 
arrived, and was welcomed by the President. Mr. Evans announced that 
Col. Greene would like to addres^ the Conference in order to explain the 
new regulations regarding dipping which the Government had decided 
to adopt. 

Col. Greene, who was received with applause, said that lie under¬ 
stood that the report of the Advisory Commission had already been sub¬ 
mitted to them. Many of the recommendations in that report com¬ 
mended themselves very strongly indeed to the Ministry, but unfor¬ 
tunately they had not the power under the law to go to the length 
•suggested by the Commission. In the first place they had no power to 
place anyone under licence. The second point was that they should make 
dipping compulsory throughout the Colony. When the Government hacl 
wanted to get the money required for dipping. Parliament would only 
giant it on the understanding that dipping would not be made com¬ 
pulsory throughout the Colony. As a result dipping was optional. In 
the event, however, of a district deciding to come under the law dipping 
could he made compulsory in that district, in reply to a question. Col. 
Greene said that the law made dipping in such cases eoinpulsoTy alike for 
natives and whites. (Applause.) 

Col. Greene then proceeded to read a Government notice embodying 
the new regulations regarding East Coast Fever which had been decided 
upon. Those regulations would come into effect on 15th May; and they 
were as follows:— 

I T IS HEREBY NOTIFIED, for general information, that instructions have been 
given to all Stock Inspectors ana other officers that after the 15th day of May no 
permits are to be issued for the removal of cattle for any purpose whatever unless in 
each case the officer is satisfied that the whole herd from which the cattle are to be 
taken is reasonably free from ticks. 

Attention is also drawn to Act No. 20 of 1910, under which meeting’s may be 
called in any Magisterial Division or in any districts which may be created within a 
Division, to consider the question of enforcing the dipping: or cleansing of cattle. 

Should any Division or District adopt the system of compulsory dipping: or 
cleansing:, an order will be issued by the Minister as required by the Act, the terms of 
which will be to the following effect:— 

The maximum time allowed for successive dippings, spraying, or dressing: will 
be ten days; 

The cleansing- of cattle shall be carried out in one or other of the 1 ways and 
with the materials stated below ; 

The order will not be deemed to be carried out unless in every case it is suffi¬ 
ciently thorough to remove all the ticks which may be upon the cattte. 

(a) Dipping .—Material to be used : H Laboratory M dip or any other prepara¬ 
tion approved by the Chief, Veterinary Division. Special Directions ; Care should be 
taken that the ingredients are mixed according to directions. Ir is advisable not to 
dip on cold wet days, and in the case of working oxen they should not be worked for 
some few days, as they may show signs of distress. If thev do they should be out- 
spanned and placed in the shade if possible. 
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(b) Sprayings—HandDressing .—Material to be used : (i) Same as for dipping-; 
(a) Cyllin and oil or grease ; (3) Stockholm tar and oil. 

The order wilf extend to Native Locations lying within any district to which the 
order may apply. 

A reasonable time will be allowed by the order Tor the erection of dipping tanks 
in each Division or District. 

Inspections will be made of all cattle at least once a month) and cattte owners 
and any person on whose land cattle may be will be required to give the Inspectors 
every facility for carrying out their duties. 

(References to “ Inspectors” include other officers engaged in any similar duties, 
and when the word “ Owner ” is used it includes anyone having the charge or control 
of cattle). 

If an Inspector finds any cattle in such a condition as in his opinion shows that 
the Minister's orders has not been properly carried out he will have the power to require 
owner to dip, spray or cleanse the cattle to his satisfaction, and in such a way ami at 
such intervals as he may direct, or the Idspector may himself carryout the work and 
the cost shall be paid by the owner of the cattle. The owner shall give the Inspector 
every help with labour and otherwise in carrying out the work. 

As soon as the cattle throughout any Division or District are, in the opinion of 
the Chief, Veterinary Division, practically free from ticks, that officer may give 
instructions to Stock Inspectors allowing the movement of cattle within the Division or 
District under permits to be granted on suitable conditions. 

Such an instruction may be recalled by the Chief, Veterinary Division, if at any 
time he finds that the cleansing of cattle has not been properly carried out throughout 
the Division or District. 

(The expression Chief, Veterinary Division, will include the Principal Veterinary 
Officer in Natal, by whatever title his office may be known). 

The Chief, Veterinary Division, shall have power, upon receiving a representa¬ 
tion from not less than twelve cattle owners in any Division or in any District in the 
Division, that, owing to the severity bf the winter, dipping cannot safely be carried out 
as required by the 4 Minister’s order, and after satisfying himself that such is the case, 
to relax the conditions of the order in such part or parts of the Division or District as 
he may consider proper, and for so many of the winter months as he thinks necessary. 

In reply to a question, Col. Greene said that, under the regulations 
governing the advances to farrtiers for the construction of dipping tanks, 
applicants had 15 years in which to pay, and no instalment was due for 
the first two years.* 

A number of questions wore put to the Acting Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture; and after a hearty vote of thanks had been passed to him for hi* 
present* and for bis explanation of the new regulations Col. Greene left 
the meeting. 

, ORGANISATION OF THE UNION. 

Mr. Hosking moved on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society:— 

**As, under present conditions, all the members of the Agricultural 
Union are delegates from the various Agricultural Societies or Farmers’ 
Associations, in order to encourage a greater interest to be taken in the 
agricultural matters of the Colony, this Union is of opinion that some 
scheme should be formulated, providing that anyone can become a mem¬ 
ber of this Union, with all privileges and rights to vote, by payment of 
a«n annual subscription of £3 3s., without representing any special Agri¬ 
cultural Society, but any candidate for such membership to be nominated 


*We published in our last isssue lull particulars vt the terms upon which Daite 
can be obtained from Government by farmers for the purpose of constructing dipping 
tanks.—Ed. 
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-and voted for by the members-of the Agricultural Union, on conditions 
,to be agreed upon hereafter, past delegates only eligible.” 

Mr. Moon seconded. 

Mr. Hyslop pointed out that if this motion were passed they would 
change the character of the Union. They were a Union not of private 
individuals but of bodies of farmers. 

Mr. Mitchell said he considered they were quite out of order in con¬ 
sidering such a resolution as this without the usual 60 days’ notice being- 
given. 

The President ruled accordingly. 

FINANCES OF THE UNION. 

The adjourned debate was continued on the resolution moved pre¬ 
viously by the Royal Agricultural Society’s delegates to the effect that 
<the time had arrived when Government should be approached for an 
(annual grant of £1,000 to the Natal Agricultural Union. After some 
"'discussion the resolution was put to the meeting and lost. 

In view of the condition of the finances of the Union Mr. Mitcheil 
moved that ihe various affiliated associations be asked to assist by in¬ 
creasing their subscriptions to the extent of 50 per cent. 

After some discussion, it was decided to levy 50 per cent, on the 
amount of last year’s subscriptions. 

E.U.F. ADVISORY COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

Mr. Mitchell moved the consideration of the E.C.F. Advisory Com¬ 
mission's report. He proposed a hearty vote of support in respect of the 
report. 

The President said that this was the last chance they would have to 
fight East Coast Fever. The suggestions embodied in the Commission's 
report constituted the only way there was left to them to deal with the 
•disease. He appealed to them to pass the report loyally and with one 
vote. 

Mr. Hyslop said there was one recommendation in the report which 
he would like discussed before the report was passed. This was the 
Suggestion of the fencing in of infected area? for the mere purpose of 
stamping out the disease. 

Col. Leuchars said that the vote of the previous day against Mr. 
“Scott’s motion confirmed the report. He could hardly vote for the report 
affter voting for Mr. Scott’s motion. 

The President did not understand this attitude at all. He did not 
*see any connection between the rejected resolution and the report. Re¬ 
garding Mr. Hyslop’s remarks, he did not think there was any chance of 
•a Union Government stepping in and stamping out herds of cattle. For 
Arimself he was quite prepared to take the risk. 
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Mr. King took the mine view of the matter as Mr. Hyslop. If they 
passed that portion of the Commission's report it would give the Union. 
Government an excuse to adopt stamping out, which they would be ready 
to take advantage of. 

Mr. Power said he did not think that stamping out should be done 
everywhere indiscriminately to the west of the line—only in isolated 
eases where considered advisable. 

Mr. Mitchell drew attention to the next paragraph of the report 
which stated that stamping oat would not be confined to the west of the 
main line, and that only where necessary would stamping out be adopted. 

In reply to a question. Mr. Power said lie was not in favour of any 
general stamping out, either to the east o*r to the west of the line. Pro¬ 
ceeding, he considered that the words “where considered advisable” 
should lmve been added to the clause of the report in question. 

Mr. New march considered that they should not vote on the report 
at all. 

Mr. Wiltshire said the question was, how would those who had to 
administer the law giving effect to the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission interpret this portion of the report? He considered it was a most 
serious question. 

Mr. Mitchell asked leave to withdraw Ins motion. 

This was agreed to. 

PAST COAST VUVEIJ IKYEST1GATION. 

Mr. Landsberg moved on behalf of the Kvantzkup Farmers' As¬ 
sociation:— 

“That this Union is of opinion that the Government set aside a 
sufficient sun* in order to investigate the more prominent alleged cures 
for Hast Coast Fever.” 

Mr. Pinker asked Mr. Power v. lint slops the Government was taking 
in this direction. 

Mr. Power replied that the Government Bacteriologist was carrying 
out investigational work in connection with East Coast Fever. The 
Government was always willing to test alleged cures, provided that the* 
owners of the ‘"cures” were prepared to meet all expenses. 

The resolution was carried. 

TRAFFIC OF NATIVES. 

Mr. Smallie moved on behalf of the Hatting Spruit Farmers'' 
Association:— 

“That Government be requested, per means of Magistrates and 
native chiefs, to endeavour to stop the constant traffic of natives through* 
ifehees otherwise than by gates and roads." 
fhyy''Jffiv.Oldaere seconded. 
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Mr. Landsberg pointed out that there was already a law on the 
subject. 

Mr. Newinarch referred to a rase in ft rev town recently where a 
withe was prosecuted for entering a farm through a fence, but the Magis¬ 
trate had discharged the native. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

IMPORTATION OF MULES. 

Mr. Van Itooycu moved on behalf of the Woeucn Fanners' Associa¬ 
tion, :— 

‘‘That, this Union recommends the Agricultural Associations to take 
steps to import mules for their members.” 

Mr. 1. M. van fiooyen seconded. 

The .'(‘solution was carried unanimously. 

SHIPPING REBATES. 

Mr. Mitchell moved:— 

“That, in the opinion of this Union, the time has arrived to ask 
•.'hen Miiupirig rehates should he made illegal.” 

The resolution was passed. 

DELEGATES TO IIE1 KOXVREfi. 

Messrs. Von Levetzow, J. M. van Rouycn and Wiltshire were ap¬ 
pointed to represent the Union at the Conference of Hot Kongres to be 
held at Vryheid in May. 

A a ole of thanks to the President and Executive for their labours 
during the past year brought the proceedings to a close. 

EAST COAST FEVER. 

In the course of the Executive Committee's report, the following 
report on proceedings in connection with Erst (‘oast Fever resolutions 
wm road: - 

The resolutions carried at last conference wore forwarded to Govern¬ 
ment immediately after the Conference, and replies were recived on 28th 
May. 1909. A meeting of the Executive was held on the evening of 17th 
June to discuss these replies, and at that meeting it was decided to 
arrange a meeting with the Minister of Agriculture and Prime Minister. 

meeting took place on the 18th, when the Minister of Agriculture 
ana the committee went fully into the whole question. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Treasurer were also seen at different periods of the interview. 
The whole position was fully discussed, and, as a result, the Executive 
afterwards communicated with the Minister of Agriculture thanking Mm, 
the Prime Minister and the Treasurer for the cordial reception accorded 
to the committee, and noting the following points gained through the 
interview:*— 
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(1) A sum of £30,000 to he immediately available for the pur¬ 
pose of fencing throughout the Colony. 

(2) lhe fencing to Do commenced without delay and actively 
carried out. 

In the letter to the Government confirming these views the Presi¬ 
dent drew attention to the increasing feeling among farmers that the 
restrictions then in force were unduly hampering their operations, and 
that unless movement of cattle were entirely stopped farmers would 
rather see all restrictions removed. It was again urged that assistance 
should be claimed from the other Governments of South Africa, either by 
loan or grant to enable Natal to obtain complete control of East Coast 
Fever. 

From this date till September, when the meeting of the Inter¬ 
colonial Union was held, the matter was left in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. It was felt that a fencing scheme must in any case precede the 
larger programme for dealing with East Coast Fever set forth by the 
Conference. It became evident, however, during this period that the 
Inter-Colonial action urged by the Conference was not taking place and 
did not apear to be seriously urged by the Natal Government. The 
-subject was, therefore, brought before the Inter-Colonial Union on oth 
•September, when the following resolutions were passed:— 

(1) That this Union is of opinion that the various Government? 
of South Africa should he approached with a view to secur¬ 
ing united action for the eradication of East Coast Fever. 

(2) That each Government be requested to take immediate 
action to give effect to this resolution, and that a repre¬ 
sentative of each Colony and State be appointed to form 
a permanent committee, and to approach the various 
Governments to urge the carrying out of the resolution, 
each Colony to appoint its representative. 

In conformity with these resolutions a committee was elected as fol- 
Sows:—Messrs. G. C. Lee (Cape Colony), E. W. Evans (Natal), E. A. 
Hull (Rhodesia), J. Connacher (Mozambique), A. Robertson (Trans¬ 
vaal), and J. C. Kolbe (O.R.C.). This committee immediately took 
action by telegraphing to each Government as follows:—“This Union 
views with alarm outbreaks of East Coast Fever near Cape Border which 
-seriously threaten that Colony. Union is of opinion that united action 
should be taken immediately to stamp out disease in this area and estab¬ 
lish a clean zone between Natal and Cape, and that carrying out this 
•scheme should be placed in hands of Veterinary Departments of States 
concerned.” 

. Telegraphic replies were asked, and on the 11th September the com¬ 
mittee had a meeting to discuss a wire from the Cape Minister of Agri- 
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-culture notifying that lie was arranging a Conference of Ministers of the 
various Colonies to sit at Capetown of Tuesday, 14th September, to dis¬ 
cuss the question of united action. The committee wired to Mr. Malan 
that it was deeply anxious to see steps taken to safeguard clean areas 
from threatening danger, and was gratified to hear of the projected 
Conference of Ministers, and expressed the sincere hope that the steps 
urged in a previous telegram would be decided on immediately, seeing that 
to all intents and purposes South Africa was already unified, and one 
Colony’s interests were the interests of the whole Union. In sending a 
copy of the telegram to Mr. Deane, the hope was expressed that a repre¬ 
sentative from Natal was being sent, or failing that, that there would be 
gi^ien full information which would help to bring the Conference to a 
conclusion on the lines suggested by the Union. 

The Conference referred to above took place, and was attended by 
Mr. Moor, Premier of Natal, who was on his return journey from Eng¬ 
land. It was afterwards reported that the Conference had been abortive. 
Following upon this report the action proposed to be taken will be 
gathered from the following letter sent to the members of the Permanent 
East Coast Fever Committee*— 

1NTER-COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Durban, 18th September, 1910. 

Dear Sir,—Tn view of the reported failure of the Conference on 
Fast Coast Fever at Capetown from which the special East Coast Fever 
Committee of the Inter-Colonial Union expected united and definite 
action, the President recommends that the following steps be taken to 
-ensure the carrying out of the wishes of the Inter-Colonial Union. The 
Picsident, while acting in his capacity of President of the Inter-Colonial 
Union, also acts as President of the Natal Agricultural Union, and in 
order t’ at all concerned may understand what is being done, it is desir¬ 
able to treat the subject from the Natal point of view and then from the 
South African point of view as initiated by the Inter-Colonial Union. 
The Natal point of view is essentially the same as that adopted bv the 
Inter-Colonial Union, although the details are more elaborate in the case 
- of Natal. 

t. The Natal point of view and action to be taken. At the last Con¬ 
ference of the Natal Agricultural Union the following resolution was 
passed:— 

(a) There shall be uniform laws for the repression of this 
disease for Europeans and Natives alike. 

(ft) , No movement of any cattle for any purpose whatsoever 
should be made from the infected herds or areas, 

(c) All infected cattle and any cattle which have been in con- 
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tact with such cattle should be destroyed, and adequate 
compensation paid therefor. 

(d) There should be compulsory dipping or spraying to ensure 
the cleansing of all stock liable to be tick infested, at such 
times and intervals as may be necessary.. 

(tf) Negotiations should be opened with the adjoining States 
for the puipose of obtaining joint action at joint expense 
in carrying out the means to be employed for tile eradica¬ 
tion of Tick Fever. * 

(/) The Government should put into operation the present 
Fencing Act (No. 6, 1907), and that all infected areas 
should be fenced immediately. 

( g) Compulsory branding of all cattle should be enforced. 

(h) In the event of the Government having no satisfactory 
announcement by 31st May next, to the effect that the other 
Colonies have agreed to stamp out infected and in-contact 
cattle jointly with this Colony on a satisfactory basis, the 
President shall be requested to call his Executive together 
to confer with the Government regarding their future 
plans, and, if it thinks necessary, he may call a meeting of 
the Union. 

In an interview with the Minister of Agriculture after the Natal 
Conference promises were made to carry out a fencing policy, and this 
was regarded as a necessary step towards stamping out. The cost of 
stamping out was quoted as a complete bar to that method of dealing with 
the disease, but the Natal Executive hoped to gain further recognition 
of their aims once fencing was well on the way. With reference to 
assistance from other Colonies, the Minister led the Committee to believe 
that this had been refused. Since then there has been no progress in 
means for dealing with the disease except that a regulation has been 
made to prevent the passage over clean veld of cattle taken from infected 
veld to railway for slaughter. This is a questionable concession, and does 
not meet the demands of the resolution. 

Therefore, taking in detail the heads of the resolution the posi¬ 
tion is:— 

(a) The Government deny that there is any differentiation, but 
the fact that the Government, as the ^Native Trust, has re¬ 
fused to fence location lands, while they require Europeans 
to fence under certain conditions is a very important 
differentiation. 

(h) Cattle are still freely moved from infected areas to rail, 
although not supposed to be moved over clean veld. 

/A , ; ; (c) Nothing has him done io cany out this. 
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(d) Nothing done. 

\e) Government state that other Colonies refuse to do any¬ 
thing. 

(/) Nothing.done, although promise 1ms been made to fence. 

(g) Government refuse to brand on account of fear of natives. 
They will not even allow native cattle to be counted. 

(//) fn view of tin failure of Government to do anything this 
proposal will la* carried out subject to arrangements made 
lie icaf ter. 

2. The motion carried at the Ii teMblonial Union was ns follows:— 

That ibis ITiion is of o])iuion that the various Governments of 
South Africa lioulo he approached with a view to securing 
united action for the eradication of East Coast Fever 
The Pi(sidert believes that a course of action founded on the Natal 
resolution, modified to -uit the needs of the different Colonies*, would 
meet the requirements of toe a .hove resolution 

The IVeGdont, therefor*', is arranging .for a meeting with the 
Mini-ter of Agi icul-ur.* and mhu memh rs of the Ministry at an early 
date, and. he is going n> ;• 11 1 hd\uv liiom the demand- of the Natal Union, 
backing them up with the Tr»ier-C*denial Union. Ho is going to ask 
f, * ;— r riie adoption *»f the poli.-y outlined in the permanent Committee's 
telegrams to the Mini-tm • i Agriculture* of the Capo Colony, and also 
to the Minister of \gi imihuie of Natal (with reference to the Alfred 
County outbreak), which h a Gumping out and fencing policy, with the 
aid of the Care Colony added, and the administration left, in the hands 
of the Veterinary iVpaitment * rmverned. 

Should iIds not he granted then the course of action uill ho: — 

1. To call n meeting of the Natal Union to re-alfirm the April 

resolution and arrange for a parliamentary campaign to 
attain the mid* desired by the Union; 

2. To get the nsG-tanec of the neighbouring Governments 

through the members of the Permanent Committee: 

3. To, as a last resort, lay the matter before the High Com¬ 

missioner and invoke his aid. 

In anticipation of this work Mr. E. W. Evans will be glad if you 
will lay the Natal April resolution before your Government and find out 
how far they are prepared to support it: but especially to find out wliat 
assistance had been offered to Natal, and how this has hcen treated, 

I am sending for your information copies of the proceedings of the 
Permanent Committee, together with correspondence and replies to date. 
I will be glad if you will take this matter up strenuously, as only 
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bv so doing is there any hope of this terrible disease being ended.—I am r 
yours faithfully, 

Duncan M. Eadie, 

Secretary, Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union. 

The next step was to interview the Natal Government, and this was 
arranged for 28th September, the President assuming the duty of finding 
out the views of Ministers before deciding to call the Executive of Con¬ 
ference together. What happened at this interview is summarised in the* 
following precis, which was afterwards circulated among members of 
Committee:— 

Notes of Interview between the Prime Minister (Mr, Moor) and the 

Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Deane) and the President of the Inter¬ 
colonial Agricultural Union and Natal Agricultural Union (Mr. E. 

W. Evans), who was accompanied by the Secretary of these Unions 

(Mr. Eddie)n (J/ n Tuesday, %8tb September , 1MM. at the Colonial 

Office. Maritzburg. 

The interview lasted about three hours, the central feature of the 
discussion being:— 

1. The efforts made by the Natal Government to combat the 

disease. 

2. The proposals of the Natal Agricultural Union to deal with 

the disease. 

3. The Inter-Colonial Union's proposals for united action. 

4. The action yvliich has been taken in view of (a) the Natal 

Union's proposals, and (b) the Inter-Colonial Union’s 

proposals. 

5. The policy of the future. 

The discussion of these points was not consecutive, but the expres¬ 
sions of views upon them are summarised in the above order for the pur- 
p >se of obtaining clearness. 

As to 1: The Minister of Agriculture, on the question being put te 
him, after long discussion, admitted in unqualified terms that the efforts 
of the Government to deal with the disease had ended in failure, and, 
from the farmer's side, ths President of the Union admitted that the 
efforts of the farmers (the scheme of Advisory Boards being in particular 
view) had also failed. 

As tc 2: The resolutions of the April (1909) Conference with their 
related replies were read. While the Ministers appeared to have the 
opinion that the?e replies were of a satisfactory nature, the President 
Iheld strongly that they did not meet the case in any detail, and these 
resolutions finally remained the basis of the demands made by the Presi¬ 
dent on behalf of the Union. 

As to 3: The Inter-Colonial Union action had had two main points* 
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first, the Union's resolution urging unified action, and second, action- 
taken by East Coast Fever Committee urging stamping out, with the- 
assistance of the Cape Government, in Alfred County. On these two 
points the chief discussion took place, and during the conversation the 
Prime Minister was understood to admit that dipping had failed to stop* 
the disease, and the Minister of Agriculture gave assent to that admis¬ 
sion, Other points arising under this head are dealt with below. 

As to 4 (a) : It was explained by the President that when the Natal 
Union Executive met the Ministers in June they had been told that a 
policy of fencing would be initiated and the Treasurer had agreed to 
place $30,000 at the Minister of Agriculture's disposal for the purpose. 
The Minister of Agriculture now stated that the fencing was being carried 
out, and when asked whether fencing was being carried out on a com¬ 
prehensive scheme to include the whole Colony, said it was impossible to- 
do more than was being done at present. The other main points of the 
Union programme, viz., Compulsory dipping, branding and stamping out, 
became merged in the general question of action by all the Colonies, the 
Minister stating that the necessary funds for the carrying out of this 
comprehensive scheme could not he raised by Natal without the sanction 
of the other Colonies, and an agreed arrangement that the expenditure 
should become a charge on the Union Funds. 

As to 4 (b) : A long discussion took place on the action which 
followed the resolution of an Inter-Colonial Union and the further work 
done by the East Coast Fever Committee of that Union. It was gathered 
that the Conference held at Capetown us a result of these resolutions 
had been abortive, hut after pressing for the necessity of a definite state¬ 
ment on the general question of the resulting position, the Prime Minister 
said: “Harding is being .fenced with the greatest expedition possible, 
and, if it is necessary, 1 personally believe the Cape Government will take 
a share in stamping out in Gio infected area in Harding; but I positively 
decline to believe that the Cape Government will help us with regard to 
the rest of the Colony; while the Transvaal has emphatically refused to 
take up a general policy before Union.” The President insisted that the 
Government officials at the Liter-Colonial Union meeting lmd unani¬ 
mously agreed as to the serious situation which had arisen in South 
Africa through the spread of East Coast Fever in Natal, and had urged 
united action, and lie further expressed the opinion that the Capetown 
Conference, composed cf men who were unacquainted with the situation, 
was mostly valueless, and foredoomed to failure. As a consequence, he- 
tirged continued endeavour to bring about an undestanding. 

As to 5, finally: The Prime Minister undertook to get into com¬ 
munication with Mr. Botha as soon as he arrives in South Africa, with 
a view to the carrying out of the policy urged by the Unions. 

In conclusion, the President desires to say that action has been taken- 
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;since the interview towards bringing about a conference between the 
Ministers of Agriculture (xf the various Colonies and their advisers. This 
cannot be held with any hope of success until Mr. Botha's arrival in 
'^Pretoria in about a fortnight’s time but every effort is being made to 
bring this about. 

Yon will be duly advised of the progress of events, and meanwhile 
no time is eibng lost. 

Note.'—S ince the above was typed, it has been reported that a Con¬ 
ference has been arranged for Bloemfontein on the 29th inst. It is hoped 
the Presidents of the Unions will be asked to attend, and steps to have 
them invited have been taken. 

As a result of tlie interview, and bv the aid of the Colonial Presi¬ 
dents, a fresh Conference of Ministers was arranged for 29th September. 

At.this Conference none </ the Union* were represented. The result of 
that Conference is believed to have been entirely favourable to the views 
of the Union, as arrangements were made, it is understood, for financing 
a combined attack on Bast Coast Fever on the lines laid down by the 
Unions, thus removing the chief objection of the Natal Government to 
effective treatment of the disease, T»ur for some reason, which can only 
be conjectured, the results of the Conference were not confirmed bv the 
Governments concerned, and the position towards the end of last year 
was, in the opinion oi your Executive, as bad as could be. However, 
steps had been taken to approach Parliament directly in order to have 
the demand of the Union acceded to, and Associations co-operated 
heartily* with the Executive in obtaining information about the manner 
in which the existing East Coad Fever regulations were working. Your 
President was constantly in touch with the Government on the subject, 
and, in view of promises made and ilie expressions of members of Execu¬ 
tive on the subject, it was decided to postpone calling the Conference 
together. 

In Parliament the subject of East Coast Fever was keenly debated, 
and at the end a large sum was voted fer fencing, dipping and pre¬ 
ventive measures. In addition, provision was made for an Advisory 
Board, which was only recently appointed. It consists of the following 
gentlemen;— 

A" A. H. Walker, M.L.A., E. W. Evans, G. Langley, J. Henwood, and 
• Thos. Fleming; This Advisory Committee is appointed under Act 20, 
1910, which provides for loans for dipping and fencing. 

A The President, who is Chairman of the Advisory Committee, haryy;' 
re|mrted t^ Executive that the Committee had made recommendations 
io the Government on the lines of. pe “ ; Oonfere»ce : re»cdU'tioiiB.‘' 

no ihformaBbn had been •revived 
to: the Comraittee ’3 recommendatioBB. 
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Royal Agricultural Show. 


AN .VITAL EX III BIT! ON. 


W ©N Thursday, Friday* and Saturday, the lGth, 1.7th, and ISth June, 
the Koval Agricultural Society Natal held their annual show in the 
Society's grounds in MariUburg. amid perfect weather. The ShoNv 
was opened by His Honour the Administrator, Mr. C. J. S my the, and 
there were a fair mimbcr of people present at tlie opening ceremony. 
Judging began at 10 a.m. on the first day, and continued during Ihe 
whole morning, the judges in some of the sections having a very difficult 
task owing to the keenness of ihe competition. 

At 1# o'clock the opening ceremony took place. The President of 
the Society, Mr. Ja>. King,* in calling upon the Administrator to open 
the Show, said that he was happy to he able to state that ihe Show opened 
under auspicious circumstances, though there was an absence o*f cattle 
sections. It seemed to him that the prospects of soon getting the cattle 
back to the Show were remot_\ Of course, the absence of cattle was a 
reflex on other exhibits, lie remarked upon Ihe feature of the. Show as 
seen in the poultry section. Poultry was a most important feature of the 
Agricultural Show. He was happy to say that the poultry club was still 
with them, and working in conjunction with the Agricultural Society. 
He had to flunk the Corporation of Mnrilzhurg dor the lit>oral support 
which that body had always given to the Show. And through the Mayor 
he had to thank the burgesses of the Pity for the wav in which they 
helped the prize list. A new departure was the appointment of a ladies’ 
comniittee of the Society, and he desired to express the gratitude of the 
Society to the ladies' committee for what they had done this year. (Hear, 
Jiear.) lie mentioned that the entries totalled 2Joj, an increase of .150 
on the previous record in IflOo. In that year Hie entries included some 
400 cattle. Why certain Arms did not show in the machinery yard this 
year he did not know. On behalf of the Society, he congratulated Mr. 
Smythe on his appointment to office of Administrator, and, while the 
general interests of South Africa would claim attention, he was quite 
sure that the interests of Natal would be near his heart because he vrt 
-one of them. (Applause.) 

The Administrator's Speech. 

The Administrator, in replying, said that it was pleasant indeed to 
•|)e able to congratulate them upon an undertaking which was a success, 

• *We are indebted to the Natal Witness for notes of Mr. King’s and the Administrator s 

* speech.—Ed. 
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and he thought he could safely sav that the present Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Natal was a thorough success. Success could 
only be brought about by the executive and secretaries, and there was no 
doubt that a great deal of hard work had been entailed on these gentle¬ 
men in connection with the Shew. 

There was one point on which the Society was to be congratulated.* 
and that was that owing to improvement in the finances of the Colony 
the Government were able before going out of office to relieve the Society 
oi the debt, which in the past had been a heavy burden upon them.. 
(Hear, hear.) He understood that the Government lmd relieved them 
almost to the extent of the whole of their debt, and he hoped that the 
remainder of the debt would soon be paid oil’, so that the Society would 
continue to carry out the work it had undertaken. It was good that the • 
•ladies should take a special part in connection with their Siiows. He 
understood that the Society was indebted to the wives of the burgesses of 
Maritzburg. The burgesses had an interest in these Shows. He re¬ 
gretted that the exhibits in the machinery classes were not so good as in * 
the past owing to the reluctance of certain firms to show. Tie thought 
that it was a great mistake on their part. One df the most interesting 
features of the Show was the exhiibtion of machinery. He regretted 
extremely that those firms had thought fit not to show. The Society 
was to be congratulated on the large number qftf entri<*«. Tie regretted 
that he saw no success in dealing with East Const Fever, except bv 
obstinate and thorough cleansing of cattle in tlu* d'ps. (Applause.; 

The Administrator concluded by formally declaring tin- Show open. 

Cheers were given for the Administrator, the late Government, the ■ 
Mayor, and the President of the Society. 

The absence qf cattle, of course, detracted somewhat from the value 
of the Show, as it has done in previous years, but, leaving out this 
section* the Show may be described as a success. So far as entries were - 
concerned the Show was certainly in advance of last year's, the number 
of entries this year being 2,454, as compared with 2,184 last year. At 
the same time, however, we do not think that the Show, taking it as a , 
whole, was quite up to the mark of last year's. Except in the kennel* 
section, the standard of quality of exhibits set by last year's Show was 
fairly well maintained this year, but there was perhaps less variety, re¬ 
garding the Show as a whole. In some sections the competition was very 
good indeed—a feature which always speaks well for a show. 

The machinery section is generally one of the great features of an 
^agricultural show, especially of shows of the size and importance of the; 
“Royal,” This year for some reason or other several leading firms stood 1 
out, and the consequence was that the machinery section, although it 
was up to the standard of previous years as regards quality, was'never^v' 
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thelees less in respect to the number of entries. A great deal of atten¬ 
tion was paid to this sections by visitors, and a large number of useful 
and up to date implements and machinery were to be seen. The indus¬ 
trial exhibit ion attracted as usual large crowds of people, the hall being 
(thronged during the whole tenn of the Show after the official opening. 
There was a particularly good show of fruit in the Industrial Hall, 
variety being almost as noticeable a feature as excellence. The ham 
and bacon products also calls for special mention, being of exceptional 
excellence and variety. The Natal Mill and Elevator Company had a 
good show of their cereal products; and the various foods such as brawn, 
bread, cakes and confectionery generally, aerated waters, wine, vinegar, 
etc,, were well displayed and generally of high quality. The Natal Bee- 
Keepers* Association occupied with their exhibits a corner of the hall, 
and a high standard of excellence of the products of the number of 
entries of this section afforded striking testimony to the progress which 
bee-keeping is making in Natal. Perhaps the best section of the whole 
Show was the poultry section. We do not remember to have seen at the 
‘•Royal” Society’s Show such an exhibition of poultry of such all round 
cm cllence. The competition in this section was very keen indeed, and 
the judges had a difficult time making their decisions. In the horse 
section most of the classes were fairly represented, and, as susual, some 
good animals were shown. The sheep section was in our opinion an 
improvement- on last years, and the number of exhibits were large. 
Goats also were an improvement. Pigs compared favourably with last 
year’s, but we should like to see more attention paid to this section. The 
kennel section, as we have stated, was not as good as in previous years, 
but this was due to the fact that the Kennel Club was holding its show 
at the same time elsewhere in the town. The farm products section was 
iwell patronised as usual; and the exhibits in this section had this year 
every opportunity for a thorougii display on account exf the change which 
the Society has been well advised to make in regard to the housing of the 
exhibits. The outside stalls did not appear to be as large in number as 
they have been in previous years. 

Judges and Stewards. 

The following were the judges and stewards:— 

Thoroughbred Horses.—Judge. T. T. Murray; stewards, J. Black- 
burrow and B. Baikie. 

Cart Horses.-—Judge, I). 0. Dick ; steward, W. L. Stead. 

Thoroughbred Hcrses.—Judge, E. T. Murray; stewards, J. Blaek- 
and A. C. Sedgwick. 

Saddle Homs.—Judge, S. T. Amos ; stewards, C. M. Scott and G. 
F. Sedgwick. 
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Mules and Donkeys.—Judge, J. F. Palframan; steward, W. West- 
>ood. . 

■ Merino Sheep.—Judge, C. J. King; steward, A. Dickens. * t 
Shropshire Sheep.—Judge, H. Stedman; steward, J. C. Walker. 
Longwool, Persian, and Cross-bred Sheep.—Judge, IT. Stedman: 
steward, H. C. Edmonds. 

Fat Sheep.—Judge, F. Knapp; stewards, W. Lang and W. F. 
Knapp. 

Goats.—Judge, H. D. Witner, steward, Peg. Campbell. 

Pigs.—Judge. J. Marwick; steward, F. Ellen or. 

'Produce, Kafir Corn, Wheat and Mealies.—Judge, C. E. Thrash; 
stewards, P. A. Robinson and J. Baker. 

Grains, other than above, also Foddcr.Ensilage, and Winter Food.— 
Judge, T. M. Mackenzie; steward, C. J. Arnold. 

Wattle Bark.—Judge, Rev. Jas. Scott. 

Boots and Vegetables.—Judge, II. Baker: stewards, S. Moon nd 
¥. Robinson. 

Fruits.—Judge, T. R. Sim; steward, P. Merrick. 

Butter.—Judge, E. E. Holman; steward, Collin Campbell. 

Cheese. Bacon, Oil Cake, Soap, and Candles.—Judge, W. Merrick; 
steward, N. Y. Griffin. 

Bread.—.Judge, Mrs. Theo. Woods; steward, A. Herocrt. 

Cakes and Pastry.—Judge, Mrs. P. Davis; steward, C. W. Holdgate. 
Children’s Corner.—Judge, Mrs. Jno. Baynes; steward, Bert 
Herbert. 

Preserves and Aerated Waters.—Judge, F. Reed; steward, H. W. 
•Griffin * 

Coffee, Tea, Sugar, Tradesmen's Stalls.—Judge, W. H. Griffin; 
steward. J. Reid, jun. 

Engines, Wind Mills.—Judge, Arthur Wood; steward, A. Mc¬ 
Donald. 

Millers* Manufactures.—Judges, Thos. Hyslop, Rev. Jas, Scott, E. 
W. Evans. e 

Axe Handles, Fretwork, Wood Carving.—Judge, D. Bailie; steward, 
J. Reid, jun. 

Furniture, Tins, Boxes, Gates.—Judge, J. Hardy; steward, R. H. 
Pepworth. 

Handcarts, Wagons, and Trolleys.—Judge, D. C. Dick ; steward, A. 
C. Bell. 

Carriages.—Judge, E. Tooth; steward, F. Collier. 

Bees.—Miss A. E. Pullinger and Mr. R. H. Pepworth; steward, EL 
GL Whelan. 
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Dogs.—Judge, H. II. J. Iken; stewards, A. van Aardt and W. G. 
Stacey. 

Sports, Jumping, .Riding, Trotting, and Driving.—Judge, S. T. 
Amos. 

Musical Stalls, Polo Ball Race, Donkey Polo Match in Costume, 
Ribbon Race, Tent Pegging, Happy Husbands’ Race, Wrestling on 
Horseback, Costume Race.—Judge, Col. Sir D. McKenzie; steward, 
Oapt. Clerk. 

Sports Stewards.—D. C. Dick, H. Solomon, and R. F. Smithers. 
Crochet Competition.—Judges, Lady Murray and Mrs. Hosking; 
steward. Miss May Campbell. 

Industries.—Judges, Rev. Jas. Scott, E. W. Evans, Thos. llyslop. 
Chief Stewards.—Horses, A. E. Todd; produce, P. H. Campbell; 
hall, A. Robinson. 

Sports Committee.—1). C. Dick, Jf. Solomon, Commissioner Clark* 
Capt. E. G. Clerk, Major T. M. Owen, Dr. G. Oddin Taylor, Inspector O. 
Dimmiek, Sergt. F. W. Stephens, Sertg.-Major Brace, R. F. Smithers, 
and H. W. Griffin. 

Poultry Section . 

The following were the officials for the Natal Poultry Club’s Show, 
which was held in conjunction with the “Royal’s”:— 

Mr. Dixon.—Brahamas, Cochins, Langshans, Hamburg?, Orping¬ 
tons, Rocks, Bantams, all game other than Indian. Steward. Mr. Martyr. 

Mr. W. Chapman.—Minorca?, Leghorns, all varieties, and Anda¬ 
lusians. Steward, Mr. 1). Wilkie. 

Mr. C. Bavlis.—Wyandotte?. Steward, Mr. E. Bavlis. 

Mr. J. E. Servant.—Indian game, A.O.V. Chickens, and Cross Bred. 
Steward, Mr. Fairall. 

Mr. D. M. Dixon.—Waterfowl and Turkeys. 

Mr. G. 11. D. N eaves.—Cats and selling classes in poultry section. 
Steward, Mr. W. Sandeman. 

Combined Judges' Breeding Pens .—Mr. W. Sandeman.—Rabbits and 
Hares. Steward, Mr. G. H. I>. Neaves, 

Mr. J. C. ("ope.—Trussed Poultry and Eggs. Steward, Mr. B. A. 
Ireland. 

Mr. W. P. Gough.—Jacobins, Tumblers, Pouters, Frills, Magpies, 
Show Homers, Dragoons and Selling. Steward, Mr. Hopkins. 

, Mr. J .Munro Miller,—Fantails. 

Mr. F. A, Smart.—Homers. Steward, Mr. W. A. Withy combe. 

Mr, R. Fuiler.^~Cage Birds, all varieties other than Norwich and 
Yorkshire Canaries. Steward, Mr. A. Prior. 

Mr. H, Clarkson.—Norwich and Yorkshire Canaries. Steward. Mr. 
JX #, ’Wlthyddi»be;' . 
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AMENDED REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMISSION. 


The following is the amended report of the East Coast Fever Advisory 
Commission appointed under Act No. 20, 1910. A notice published in 
the Natal Provincial Gazette states that the late Natal Ministers were in 
aeeord with the recommendations of the Commission. Tlie report is 
dated 27th May:— 

The Commission rat on the 3rd, 4th, and 11th of March, and 27th 
May, 1910, and after discussion with the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. 
Deane), and on the last date with the Acting Minister of Agriculture 
(Colonel Greene), the Chief, Veterinary Division, and the Stvrt-i arv for 
Native Affairs, came to the conclusions unbodied hereunder. 

It was felt that under the circumstances of the Parliamentary vote 
<»f £100,000 and the imminence of Union that the most important step 
to be taken would he to check the spread of East Coast Fever to new 
t.l .strict*. 

It was, accordingly, resolved, and the resolution forwarded to the 
Minister of Agriculture:— 

“That the Government be strongly urged to at once concentrate 
all efforts .towards fencing tvith all speed all known out¬ 
breaks of East Coast Fever, then branding all cattle 
therein. Subsequently, owners shall have the option to 
hand their cattle over to Government for slaughter, re¬ 
ceiving compensation at schedule rates, otherwise, for the 
i protection of surrounding dean areas, such restrictions as 

■ the authorities think necessary shall be imposed.” 

The Commission recommends that all unfenced railway lines in the 
Colony should be fenced. 

It is felt that if the; above recommendations are adopted by the 
Government and actively carried out, further spread of the disease can 
be checked, and the task of eradication under Union much shortened and 
simplified. 

The Commission cordially approves of Act No. 20 of 1910, with the 
exception of Clause 4, regarding which an alternative suggestion is here¬ 
inafter made, and he believes that the assistance thus rendered to farmers 
will be of the greatest service. 

If, however, there is to be any hope of really controlling East Coast 
Fever, it is absolutely necessary to prevent the illicit movement of cattle. 
; This movement is chiefly carried out by Natives, and is themaiu 
Cause of the spread of the disease. 
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Accordingly the following resolution was passed and forwarded to 
the Minister of Agriculture with Hie one already mentioned:— 

•’Ih* o!v(‘d that llu* amount of £10,090 voted to the Natal 
! •*> Native Trust for East Coast Fever purposes be used ex- 

chi'-ivelv and immediately on fencing and sub-dividing 
Native Locations. Should this not be conceded, the Com¬ 
mission hopes that no other steps will be taken pending 
the presentation ojf its report.” 

The Commission deprecates the expenditure of any funds on other 
methods, until such fences are completed, when the other recommenda¬ 
tions (branding and cleansing), hereinafter made, should, in the opinion 
of the Commission, be made compulsory and universal. 

The extent of the sub-division of Locations referred to in the resolu¬ 
tion would, of course, depend on the area, population, contour, water 
supply, etc. 

It is further recommended that all fences around isolated outbreaks 
should be guarded or patrolled until such can be effectively dealt with, 
and. in addition, that the Natal Police or other body should be called 
out in thoroughly guard all un fenced outbreaks until such time as the 
fencing-in thereof can be effected. 

The Commission is if opinion, in the event of the recommendations 
in regard to fencing being carried out, that, together with the assist¬ 
ance to be rendered to farmers under Act No. 20 of 1910, as much as pos- 
I Bible will have been done in the direction of combating the disease by 
means of fencing. 

The Commission, feeling strongly that illicit movement is the 
greatest source of danger, and must be stopped at any cost, urges the 
Government to initiate legislation for the compulsory branding of all 
cattle in the Colony, on the lines laid down in the Transvaal Branding 
Law of 1901. 

This law, if backed up by severe penalties for contravention and 
illicit movement of stock, would certainly check the spread of the disease, 
besides being of great service in preventing stock thefts. 

It may be urged that the Natives will object to branding, but ex¬ 
perience proves that illicit movement cannot be stopped in any other 
way, and the exigencies of the case demand its prevention. 

The Secretary for Native Affairs, in giving evidence before the 
Commission, said that he relised the necessity for branding, and that, 
though the Natives would look upon it with suspicion, he did not antici¬ 
pate any serious difficulty, provided the matter was left to him to explain 
to them. 

The chasing (by dipping, spraying or hand-dressing) of cattle 
is finding greater favour daily, but it is still untried by a considerable 
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portion of the white farmers and by almost all Natives in the Colony. 

Its importance is so obvious, nncl the drawbacks so few, that the 
Commission is of opinion that its adoption should be made compulsory.. 

This will be’ no hardship when it is considered that a dip can be/ 
elected for £50 or a spray pump purchased for 20s. 

The regulations contained in the Gazette, and adopted on the 12th- 
of May, 1903, by the Richmond Infected Area Advisory Board should be 
withdrawn, and the Commission recommends that regulations embody¬ 
ing the following suggestion should be applied to the whole Colony:— 

1. It is required that all cattle in the Colony be kept reason¬ 

ably free from ticks; 

2. Slock Inspectors shall bo required to inspect all herds in* 

their districts as is done under the Scab Act, further assist¬ 
ance being rendered, where necessary, by oilier Govern¬ 
ment officials, duly authorised, such herds to be visited as- 
often as the Department deems necessary ; 

3. In the event of any herd being declared by the Inspector to 

be tick-infested, the owner or person in charge of such 
herd shall bo granted a license for thirty days, during 
which no cattle shall be removed; 

4. At the expiration c#f this time, the Inspector shall again 

visit the herd, and if the cattle should be still infested, a 
penalty oi'£l shall be imposed and the license renewed for 
thirty days, succeeding breaches of the regulations at 
similar periods being subject to an increasing penalty of 
£1 for each license; 

o. Penalty for obstruction—see Clauses 2 and 16 of the Scab* 
Act; 

6. It shall be the duty of Inspectors to instruct Natives in 
Locations and on farms unoccupied by Europeans in the 
use of cleansing agents. 

These suggested regulations provide the alternative to Clause 4, re¬ 
ferred to on page 2 of this report;. 

. In this regard, the Commission is of opinion that, in the interim 
until the above regulations are adopted, Stock Inspectors and other 
officials appointed should be instructed to refuse permits to remove cattle 
for any purpose whatever, unless they are satisfied that the whole of the 
applicant’s cattle arc reasonably free from ticks. 

If the above recommendations pertaining to fencing, branding and 
dipping or cleansing are carried out, and all persons, including Native#*! 
treated alike, the Commission believes that it is not too late to control: 
$he disease. ' , * ■ • / 
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There Temain some comparatively minor matters to refer to 
Movement of Slaughter Cattle from Infected Veld. 

The Commission advises that movement of cattle from infected veld 1 ' 
should be allowed over infected areas only, and in no case over veld 
which is clean or in process of cleansing 

Destruction of Stray Cattle and Cattle Illicitly Moved. 

The Commission is of opinion that action in this regard be left to 
tla* discretion of the Department, it being believed that black and white 
will be treated alike. 

It is recommended, however, that where it is found necessary to 
give Natives short notice to sell any of their cattle which may have 
strayed from clean jfarms, the Government should take them over at 
schedule rates, ter save owners being victimised by unscrupulous buyers, 
has happened in the past. 

Sub-division of Farms by the Main Link of Railway. 

The policy of considering the main line of railway as a boundary 
across which cattle are not allowed to pass should, in the opinion of the 
Commission, under no circumstances be departed from, and should be- 
extended to all branch lines when fenced, as recommended on page 2. 

One Dipping Tank for two Farms. 

The Commission is of opinion that this should be allowed where 
fencing is so erected as to preclude any chance of cattle mixing. 

Provision of Trucks. 

The Commission considers that kraals should be ejected by the Rail¬ 
way Department at all stations where cattle are trucked, as delay and 
danger often occur owing to trucks not being available. 

Movement of Meat. 

Great risk of spread of East Coast Fever is caused by the practice 
of Natives removing meat from animals which have died from East 
Coast Fever, to which portions of hide adhere. 

The punishment meted out to offenders brought beiore Magistrates 
appeararing to be inadequate to check the offence, it is suggested that 
the Attorney-General be asked to bring the seriousness of this offence to 
the notice of Magistrates. 

Movement of “Salted” Cattle. 

Owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the immunity of such stock, 
and the consequent danger of re-infection, the Commission cannot ad¬ 
vise that this should be allowed at present south of the Buffalo River an& 
the Tugela, from the junction of the Buffalo River to the sea. 

Calves from Immune Parents. 

, -A considerable number of ffarms are now clear of the disease, witkr 
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perhaps a feM head of cattle remaining. As calves bom from this im¬ 
mune stock will be susceptible to the disease, and so re-infeet the veld, 
some method of dealing with the problem should be adopted, otherwise 
there will be danger of East Coast Fever becoming endemic, as is the 
ease in German East Africa 

The whole question is a most difficult one, especially in the case of 
Natives, and yet is one which must be fully and firmly dealt with. 

Your Commission is not yet, however, prepared with a recommenda¬ 
tion, but will consider the matter further at an early meeting. 

The Government is advised to consider the question of purchasing 
and removing a quantity of breeding cattle to comparatively safe areas, 
such as the Game .Reserve, with a view to re-stocking depleted portions 
df 'the Colony, when this can be done with safety. 

(Sd.) EDWARD W. EVANS, 

Chairman. 


A sure remedy for ewes refusing to suckle their own lambs, or other 
lambs, for that matter, writes a Canadian correspondent of an English 
paper, is to place them in a stanchion made of two eight or ten inch bords, 
so placed that the ewe's head is held, and that she cannot turn to smell 
the lambs. In three days a *ewe will be kind to the lamb or lambs, it 
seems, as the lamb feasts on her milk for these few days, the smell eb- 

* comes satisfactory to the mother. 

WHAT IRRIGATION DOES. 

ft reclaims arid wastes. 

It makes a prosperous country. 

It causes the desert to blossom. 

It ensures full crops each season. 

It makes poultry-raising inexpensive and particularly profitable. 

It mulitplies the productive capacity of the soil. 

It destroys insects and wc&ms and produces perfect fruits. 

It creates wealth from water, sunshine, and soil. 

It makes the farmer independent of rainfalls. 

It yields surprisingly large returns to investigators. 

* It makes possible the production of choicest fruits. 

It gives arid lands great advantage over rainfall areas. ' v 

It will increase threefold the value of lands having rainfa^— 

JPmltry and Farm . ‘ :V- v t 
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SEVENTH .REPORT. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1909-10. 


’ The lirst six mouths of tiic year under review were fully occupied in con- 
.motion with the Departmental export of citrus fruits. The final ship¬ 
ment of the 1909 season was made on £6th August, and it was not until 
the end of the year that all accounts and other matters pertaining thereto 
were finally adjusted. 

During the past five months an eifoi*t has been made to recover some 
of the ground lost owing to the years 1908 and 1909 being almost wholly 
devoted to matters relating to fruit export, and some enquiry has been 
.made into the present status of the insect pests and other troubles of 
wattles. 

Kxperimental citrus export upon an extensive scale has now been 
undertaken over three seasons, 1901, 1908, and 1909. Throughout, the 
Government has been the moving spirit, supplying the funds to enable 
the first and conducting the second and third. Financially the first and 
third seasons’ shipments can only be described as bitterly disappointing; 
the second series i(f shipments were of moderate dimensions, local condi¬ 
tions were favourable and the market was receptive, hence it was success¬ 
ful. So muc.li has already been written and said upon the matter that 
it is not intended to overburden this report with any further discussions, 
but rather to place on record those conclusions which I have arrived at 
regarding this important subect. 

1 would piemi-e by saying that the actual loss to fruit-growers has 
-been largely magnified and frequently enlarged upon for specious reasons. 
Those fruit-growers who have lost have not lost more than the actual 
fruit, ami when one comes to consider the losses of pioneers in fruit ex¬ 
port in other countries, growers here have rather to congratulate them¬ 
selves than otherwise. 

Where considerable loss has taken place it has occurred through ill- 
advised and often rash speculation, and to this feature much of the loss 
to growers can also be attributed. 

The experiment has been a costly one to the Government, but when 
the results are dispassionately reviewed it will be found that they are 
each as to justify the experiment and its cost. 

It has to be borne in mind that citrus growing in Natal had become 
«$uite extensive, with a minimum of trouble, of culture and expense, the 
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industry paid and one after another was encouraged to embark upon it.. 
But as time went on not only did other supplies destroy the almost com¬ 
plete enjoyment of the monopoly of a good market* but that market also* 
became depressed. Indeed* it may be said with some justification that, 
citrus culture upon the coast at any rate had reached a crisis. Thus it 
became imperative to seek some other outlet for the crop. There was 
every reason to believe that our naartjes would prove acceptable upon the 
European markets* and it was decided to test them upoii a fairly large ■ 
scale. 

As the upshot of three extensive trials* it cam be at least said that to¬ 
day we know fairly exactly where we are in regard to citrus culture and 
citrus export, and are in possession of facts which might otherwise have 
taken many years to establish* and then* perchance* not altogether satis- 
faeiorily. If in no other direction, this Division lias at least established 
a record as regards packing* and with its demonstrations and the standard 
set up. the Natal citrus grower has no excuse for putting badly packed 
fruit upon any market. 

The results of the experiments may be generalised as follows:— 
I.—NAARTJE EXPORT. 

The hopes so long entertained of building up a large export c^f 
naartjes give no promise of speedy realisation* and it is questionable 
whether at any time the trade in this fruit will reach anything like the 
dimensions of fruit export lines of other countries. 

It can be said with rfiuch justification that, for some time to come* 
the prospects of export do not warrant anv extension of the area under 
this fiuit. In fact* with proper management, the existing naartje 
orchards will meet export requirements and local consumption for some 
years to come. 

So far as really profitable prices for Jancy and selected naartjes are 
concerned* the London market is limited to what can only he regarded 
from the export point qf view as a very small affair. The unfortunate 
feature, from a local point of view* is that the summer fruit season in 
London coincides with the timr of arrival there of the bulk of our crop. 
The heavy expenses involved in placing the naartje satisfactorily upon a 
so distant market, expenses which are not likely to diminish for some 
time, require that the fruit fetches fancy prices to make shipment worth 
the while. 

What can be said with assurance is that shipments of one to three 
thousand trays per week, timed to arrive before and up to the advent of 
strawberries and cherries* will prove very profitable. Subsequently* when,, 
naartjes are most abundant and cheapest here, shippers must be very dr* 
cumspect in sending any quantity (forward least the fall in prices* honhat 
,to come about, swallows up in expenses even their earlier profits. 
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II;—COAST ORANGES. 

The export of coast-grown oranges is proved too hazardous. This, 
■fruit is exceptionally delicate and will not stand the strain laid upon it. 
'Taken as a whole, coast oranges, whilst of exceptional flavour, are. further 
more, not up to export standard. Our experience in this connection is by 
\%o means exceptional, and in other countries where citrus are grown* 
under similar climatic conditions the same weakness has been observed. 
By attention and manuring both size and colour can be improved, and it 
is equally probable that their carrying qualities may be enhanced. 

III.—LEMONS. 

The oversea export of lemons was sufficiently demonstrated unprofit¬ 
able. However, in the culture of lemons for South African markets there 
is room for extension, but in this pursuit up-to-date methods in handling 
and curing are absolutely essential. Common rough lemons should be 
generally abandoned, and have no place in any commercial orchard. 

IV.—MIDLANDS ORANGES. 

Ti e ex j m >i t of up countiv oranges, speaking more particularly of 
those grown in ihe Uichmond, Maritzburg and Greytown belt and further 
inland, lias luen aitended with very satisfactory success, and orange cul¬ 
ture in those regions will <*taud extension for export purposes, particularly 
as icgards Navel oranges. 

These orange.- e\on under the many disadvantages of last season 
■carried with promising success, and the prices obtained justify the eon- 
tinuance their export. 

CENTRAL PACKING liOCSK. 

The chid* feature of the Depaitmontai export was the establishment 
■of a central packing hous»‘ in Durban, where citrus fruit from all parts 
of the country wic sized, graded and packed The establishment of this 
institution as a temporary measure was fully justified by the circumstances 
of 1908. but the packing of fruit for export in one centre was never 
seriously entertained, nor was its continuance through a second season 
deemed advisable. However, the experience gained in 1908, when every 
circumstance tended to make this experiment a success, seemed to show 
that this method was to some extent feasible, but under the strain and 
conditions of the 1909 export it broke down altogether. 

It may safely be stated that such an institution could never be made 
eel f-suppor ting under exiting conditions—conditions which are not likely 
to change—and further that the system, entailing as it does so many 
Handlings of the fruit, is one that has very properly been abandoned. 
Central packing houses upon a co-operative basis in the midst of districts 
devoted to orange culture may become desirable in time, but anything of 
the sort for naartjes cannot be recommended. 
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OITKUS EOT FUNGI. 

In connection with citrus export and bulking' very largely as draw- 
backs to its success are the fungi generally known as "Blue Mould*.” 

Until recently it has been generally believed that the decay in transit 
of citrus fruits was due to the action of a fungus known as the Blue 
Mould of citrus fruits ( Penincillium digitatum). The recent mycoiogical 
investigations of Mr. Pole Evans have, however, thrown much light upon 
the matter by the discovery of a further form of decay which he has 
described as Diplodia natalensis or Black Eot. In our 1908 export we 
were certainly not troubled by this disease, and as a consequence the 
extraordinary amount of wastage occurring in the 1909 shipments were 
inexplicable, ispon the assumption that P. digitatum was the destroying 
agent. 

Although both, of these moulds are dependent upon some surface in¬ 
jury to the rind to gain access to the fruit, the latter fungus may 
not show superficially until 10 to 15 days after the fruit has been affected. 
Further, fruit is subject to natural infection, after it has been plucked" 
even so long as ten days. 

It was not until the packing season was well advanced that it was 
clear to me that either some further organism was to blame for the 
w stage reported or else the common mould had developed an abnormal 
character. 

Those who visited the packing house during the latter part of the 
season are aware of the 'extraordinary precautions that were taken to 
eliminate the mischief by inspecting all fruit three or four days after 
packing and re-packing before lidding. By this system the wastage in 
transit was reduced immediately and almost eliminated. 

During Mr. Evans* visit to Natal I gave it as my opinion that, in 
the case of naartjes, I felt convinced that the fungus often gained an 
entrance through the cut surface of the stalk. In the case of P* 
digitatum , it is safely assumed that this fungus only gams its entrance 
through rind abrasions, and practical experience bears this out. Whether 
or not it can be demonstrated that the Diplodia can only gain its en¬ 
trance through a rind abrasion, the fact remains that in the majority of 
ca«es throughout my experience every appearance indicated that the 
fungus had entered through the cut stalk. 

In any case, however, this Black Hot is of a far more dangerous 
nature than Blue Mould, and calls for very particular attention. 

From the information I have been able to collect, the trouble is of 
long standing, but its attack and prevalence is subject to seasonable in¬ 
fluence. There is every reason to believe that the late rains of 1909 had. 
considerable bearing upon its ascendency. It is generally eonce<kd v 

late rains do affect the keeping quaiities~or rather the cartyi^gr 
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qualities—of naartjes, making them more tender, but apart from this 
also distribute the spores of the fungus more generally, spattering them 
u > from the soil with dirt into the trees. 

That Black Rot is more prevalent in some orchards than in Others 
there is little douht, and, so far as I can ascertain, ii is practically cflfc- 
fined to the coast. 

If for no other reason the prevalence of this disease* calls for the 
abandonment of centralised packing upon the coast. 

PINEAPPLE EXPORT. 

Apart from the first series of experiments early in 1901). which has 
already been fully reported upon, a second series of shipments was made 
with a view to clearing up some of the points at is.-ue. 

The following particulars refer to a series of three shipments of 
pineapples packed and sent forward by me to London. These shipments 
were by the R.M.S. “Carisbrook Castle/' 18th February, H.S.M. “Arma¬ 
dale Castle/' 24th February, and the R.M.S. ‘•'Norman/* 4th March; 
tfie fruit was sold upon the Kith, the 20th to 22nd and the 27th to 29th 
March, respectively, the sab* being effected through Mr. T. J. Poupart, 
of Covent Garden, and Messrs. Mitchell, Cotta & Co. 

The terms of shipment were the same as those extended in December 
last, the Government paying for freight, boxwood and packing and hand¬ 
ing ti e London proceed* over to Use growers who supplied fruit The 
experiments met with scarcely any sympathy or suppmt from the growers. 

Boxks and Packing 

It will he remembered that in the first experimental shipment a 
scratch box was used which held a dozen one-aud-a-half-pound pines, 
packed in two tiers or layeis. This double-layer packing was so con¬ 
demned over the cables that 1 supplied myself with single-layer cases for 
these shipments, manufactured locally, some being of imported white 
wood sawn in Durban and the others of wattle wood and made up by the 
Harden Heights Wattle Company. In view of the tftill analysis I was 
able to make of the results < { the first shipment, it is now a pity that in 
these later shipments a further trial of 2-layer parcels in cool chamber 
was not made; if, for no other reason than to confirm the result arrived 
at that pines in two-layer parcels carried satisfactorily in the cool 
chamber. 

For the small pines I used a box measuring 22 x 2o x 5 inches over 
all, and for the large Cayenne pines a partitioned box measuring 40 x 20 
x 7 inches over all. 

Made up the small white wood boxes cost Is. 4|d. each and the 
wattle wood 10|d. each, delivered at the Point. The large white wood 
cost Is. lOd. each and the large wattle wood Is 4d, each delivered. The 
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^wattle wood boxes I found to be quite equal to the white wood for pines, 
%it let me say at once that unless the wattle wood boxes can be made 
and delivered at half the price they were, growers will have to fall 
back upon imported boxwood for exporting pineapples, for the simple 
rrcason that box boards of the best quality with printed ends can be landed 
in Durban duty paid at 4 3-lOd. per set in the smaller size, and, of course, 

■ can be carried some distance by rail and put together at under Gd. each. 
I have not a quotation for the large boxes, but, upon figures before me, 
I am justified in putting imported boxes in at fid. each. 

The pines were wrapped in what is known as butter-paper, or in 
common paper bags, and fine, best quality wood-wool was used as packing. 
I have already indicated that eshredded mealie husks make an excellent 
packing for pines, and as wood-wool costs up to €12 imported direct and 
£20 per ton purchased from lo^al agents, it will be seen that a vast saving 
can be effected by using what is at present a waste product in Natal, 
further than this, .mealie husks are used for the Azores pines and the 
fine wood-wool lias proved injurious right through our experiments. 
Moreover, 1 gather from a report before me that in a series of shipping 
experiments conducted in Hawaii the shredded mealie husk has 
proved the better packing. It will h* noted from the Commercial Agent/s 
reports that wrapping the fruit is considered to be unnecessary, but he 
advises wrapping the crowns. As a packer of pines I would prefer to 
always wrap them. 

The “Carisbbook” Shipment. 

The “Carisbrook” shipment comprised 20 boxes of small pines (IS 
of 22 fruits and 2 of 14 droits), 18 large boxes of Cayennes ( ! of G, 8 of 
2 of 10, 5 of 12, 1 of 14, and 1 of 16 fruits), also 1 large box con¬ 
taining 6 small Cayennes and 7 Queens), all in cool chamber. 

It is necessary to point out here that this shipment was made before 
Mr. Harrison's report upon the preliminary shipment had come to hand, 
and, whilst I had already determined upon not shipping any green pines 
v hy cool chamber, some pines about three-parts coloured were shipped* 
Having the opportunity in the meanwhile of of analysing the above* 
mentioned report, in the two latter shipments no off-colour pines were 
included. 

There are two other features of the shipment which have to be dealt 
with in order that the result may be clear. One gentleman who, I under¬ 
stand, has been shipping large Cayennes with a fair amount of regularity 
to London, asked me to send some of his fruit in the same condition as 
he himself was shipping, with a view to ascertaining whether better prices 
would be realised upon Covent Garden market than he was realising by 
placing the pines elsewhere. 

' Another gentlemen was anxious for me to thoroughly test a prewv^ 
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tive dressing, and in tiiree shipments sent forward there were a number 
-of pines sent which he treated himself. 

It is, therefore, necessary for me to present an analysis of this report 
under several sub-headings. 

Comparative Trial. 

Fifty-eight Cayennes: 3 boxes of 8, £ of 12, 1 of 10 fruits each. 
These fruits when sent to me were for the most part far more backward* 
in colour than any others packed, and with a view to saving freight they 
were packed much more tightly than is the practice of the shipper ujion 
whose behalf the comparative test was made. Of these fruits o arrived 
too green, <j green, Hi greenish, 3 fairly ripe, 14 ripe, 3 fully ripe; 0 
bruised, 2 specked. It is, therefore, seen that the pines arrived practic¬ 
ally as packed, ripening up somewhat before coming under the influence 
of the cool temperature. Halt the bruising occurred in one of the S 
packs, and 1 do not think it was due to too tight packing. In one ease 
of 12 pines, which was tightly packed, the 3 pines suffered, and the 
crowns bent in packing would not straighten afterwards. Ten of these 
pines were “greenish/* and that the crowns would not straighten is very 
probably due to this fact. With regard to the tighter packing, I may say 
that 1 was able to effect a saving of 30 per cent, in freight thereby. 

The following table shows the state when packed and condition on 
arrival of the fruit. 


Mark. .Vo. of fruits 

Condition on arrival. Kv Saks, a/c, 

D i, 8 

D 2. 8 

D 3. 8 

D 4. 10 

D 5. 12 

D i). 1 2 

s. d. 

2 ripe, 6 greenish ... ... j So 

5 too green, 3 fairly ripe ... . 8 o 

3 bruised 2 green, rest tipc .. 8 o 

7 sound, 2 specked, i green 126 

10 greenish. 2 ripe ... ... 9 0 

2 over-ripe, 3 green, 3 ripe, 4 bleeding; 9 0 


Commenting upon these pines the Commercial Agent says: “Pines 
will not sell upon this market in a green state/* 


Preservative Test. 

In this shipment I overlooked informing the Commercial Agent 
"that certain pines had been submitted to a preservative treatment, so that 
his report thereupon is quite impartial. 

The treated pines were Cayennes, 1 case of 16 and 1 of 14 pines; 
these were ripe and well-coloured when shipped. They realised 6s. and 
per case respectively, or 4jd. and 6d. each. The following comments 
^are made by the Commercial Agent:— 

“Sixteen ease, pines fully ripe and reddish colour. Nearly all 
specked and some mouldyj one or two showing green patches. Some of 
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the crowns double the size of pine; rather too big. Somewhat too ripe on 
being packed. Fourteen case, majority with mildew on outside, only 6- 
first-class fruits.” It will be found from the reports upon the later 
tests with this preservative that treated pines always became mildewed 
upon the outside, and invariably arrived in a worse condition than the 
untreated pines. 

Small Cayennes. 

Three cases of small Cayennes weighing just about 2 tb. each and 
fully ripe when packed were well received, realising 8s. per dozen, despite 
the fact that four were rotten, and nine “ispeeked.” From the Com¬ 
mercial Agents comments, I gather that this is an acceptable fruit, and 
there is no doubt they were shipped too ripe. The price realised should 
be quite profitable, as Cayennes of this grade cost no more to forward 
than “Queens.” 

Cayennes Three-Parts Coloured. 

This lot of pines were on the whole only three-parts coloured: some,, 
however, were fully ripe. They were not sent forward to me very care¬ 
fully packed, and some so crushed that I had to reject them altogether. 
In all they numbered 38, 6 being 5 to tbs. and 32, 4 to 4£ lbs. in weight. 
Four of the 5 tb. pines realised Is. fid. each and 3, Is. each. Of the 4 tb* 
lor 8 fetched Is. 3d. each, and the balance Is. each. 

Winkel SrituiT Experiment Farm Cayennes. 

No instructions regarding picking and packing were issued to the 
Manager of the Experimental Farm, and throughout the experiments 
these Government pines have been treated by me as from an ordinary 
grower. The pines were received in a fairly well-coloured condition,, 
which had been acquired upon the plants- Report:— 

No. 1 case. 8, 4 to 4J tbs. pines: “Arrived; 6 good, 1 bruised, 1 
fully ripe. Had a warm, even colour which makes a fine fruit, realised 
Is. 4d. each. 

No. 2 case. 10, 34 lbs. pines: “Although a little green, a very good 
case. No fruits bruised, realised Is. 6d. each.” 

No. 3 case. 6, 2 to 2f res. pines: “Very fine, even coloured, sound,, 
realised 7s. per dozen.” 

One other lot of 4 to lbs. pines which arrived in good order 
realised Is. 6d. each, but the majority of the pines only fetched Is. 

Altogether 147 Cayennes were forwarded for sale, including those 
already commented upon under “Special features,” but only 100 were In 
a fit condition for sale, and these fetched Is. to Is. 6d. each, according 
to size and condition. Upon condition alone the Winkel Spruit pihes 
realised Is. 4d. against Is. for pines of equal size but.'less- c^refuil^ 
bandied. - 
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Small Xatals. 

The prices realised for small Xatals proved more satisfactory upon 
the whole. As will be seen upon reference to mark x in the subjoined 
table, the Experimental Farm pines again scored. 


A 

c 3 

S 3 

No. of 
Fruits, 

ja 

*c 

£ 

Condition when Packed. 

Commercial Agent’s Report. 

Prices. 






s. 

d. 

Xi 

f 2 


Sound and bright 
Note,—P ines at ij are 
over that, but under 
albs. Pines at if 
nearly if. Pines at 
if nearly ijj. 

Bright crowns; best fruit of any. 
All evenly coloured and bright 

7 

0 

2 

12 


Perfect condition, bright; good 
crowns 

7 

0 

3 

12 

if 


Bright, excellent crowns ; all 
good; splendid condition 

7 

0 

4 



... 

Very attractive; crowns all 
bright and good fruits 

6 

0 

S-8 

12 

ik 


Exoellent ; perfect condition, 
good crowns ; all realised 6s. 
per dozen 

6 

0 

C) — IO 

1 

12 

■j 

Nicely coloured j 

Excellent ; perfect condition ; 
good crowns ; both realised 
5s. per dozen 

5 


GG Ar | 

1 

12 

■j 


A clean looking Pine, very nicely 
coloured indeed ; sound 

6 

0 

2 | 

! 

12 

>3 

>* »» j 

Very pretty colour ; one or two 
bruized ; nice sized fruit ^see 
| special features 3) 

6 

0* 

G * ! 

i 

i 

16 

'i 

Scratch case 

Dirty looking lot, although of 
fairly good colour ; crowns 
crushed ; fully ripe 

5 

4 

G 2 j 

16 

• 1 

Coloured 

One rotten ; excellent case other¬ 
wise 

5 

+ 

g 3 ; 

16 

r i 

1 

»♦ 

Good case ; one reddish colour 

6 

S 

G 4 ! 

18 

»» 

Good case and even eyes, also i 
colouring ; good crowns 

6 

0 

5 ! 

18 

1 

M 

Good case ; crowns, fruit and 1 
colour nice and bright 

4 

O' 

H H 

f8 

I 

Coloured up 

(See special features 3) 

5 

6 

G D 

IO 

ilb 

Bright Baby Pines 

i 

,, „ 4, 60 fruits 

at 2} each 

*3 

O' 


“Armadale” Shipment. 

The “Armadale” shipment comprised 40 boxes and six trays of small 
.Natal pines and 16 boxes of Cayennes. 

Special Features 

1. Maritzburg Cayennes.—^T hee? pines were received at the Point 
upon the 17th of February, but were so backward in colour that I decided 
to keep them over to see if they would colour up sufficiently. This pro¬ 
cedure was not altogether very satisfactory as some of the fruit had been 
picked in too backward a state to colour well; The best were selected 
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and forwarded on the 24th, that is about a week after they were gathered. 
These pines are remarkable for their comparatively small crowns, and are 
popularly spoken of as “King pines,” although only a variation of the 
ordinary Cayenne. They seem to possess a marked tendency to leak their 
juices. This is, of course, a feature of all our large Cayennes, but it is 
more pronounced so far as my experience goes in this type. There were 
three cases of 10 fruits each sent, two of which realised 10s., and the 
other 4s. 6d. the case, the pines weighing about 4J lbs. each. 

The following are the reports upon the three cases:— 

No. 1. Bather small crown, though satisfactory. Eight good con¬ 
dition, fully ripe. Majority evenly coloured, except two, showing a little 
green. Two leaking, but fair consistency. 

No. 2. Eyes rather green, all fairly even, warm colour, two slightly 
bleeding, and one bleeding badly at stalk. 

No. 3. Very good colour, two greenish towards crown, three 
sweating. 

2. Preservative Tests.— 

(a) One case. Pines treated and packed on 20th February and 
shipped on 25th. This case was sent to the Commercial Agent with tire 
following statement:— 

“These fruits will have been fully ripe for seven days before being 
placed in the cool chamber. 1 would like you to report fully upon their 
condition on arrival, and if they are sound will you please keep several of 
them by you with a view to ascertaining how long they will keep after 
coming out of the cool chamber.” 

Report. —“One absolutely rotten. All the crowns yellowish and 
ragged. Fruits showing mildew on the outside. Opened one at once, 
dead ripe but sound inside, very juicy, flavour delicious. All the fruits 
of deep red somewhat over-ripe colour of a sodden appearance, also dark¬ 
looking in patches.” 

(b) One case. Four pines treated, four untreated. Pines fully 
coloured and fresh when packed. Maritzburg type. 

Report :— 

Untreated : “Deep eyes, small crowns, good, looked quite ripe, even 
coIout.” 

Treated : “Good crowns, deep eyes, good stalks, not so evenly 
coloured. One bruised and bleeding, another bleeding slightly, two good 
condition, but all quite ripe enough. Will report further.” The treat¬ 
ment seems to have made no practical difference. 

(C) Two cases, 10 each. 

Report 1st case. “Fruit and original colour good, but greasy 
looking. Crowns very nice, and size well liked. The preservative vpx* 
not be too strongly condemned. It destroys the appearance, the mildew 
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having to be wiped off, and seeing this no person would bo inclined to 
buy, however good and sound tiie fruit is inside.” 

2nd Case. “Four of the pines compare in evenness and colour to the 
Azores, and if of a less sodden appearance (? preservative) would have 
been just as attractive. This preservative is fatal to the appearance on 
opening up. If the pines can be guaranteed to land here in this condi¬ 
tion (without preservative) there is not much doubt that they will 
eventually compete not only on fair terms, but on better, with the Azores, 
by reason of superior flavour of the Natal-grown pine.” 

in a number of other cases of treated fruit the treatment calls no 
comment, except two, in one of which 10 out of 16 were unsaleable, and 
in the other 9 out of 14. 

6 . A Comparison. Two packages of small Natals ripened to a golden 
yellow on plants gathered on the 19th, packed on the 20th, and placed in 
cool chamber on the 25th for comparison with one case of pines picked 
in the green-black stage and allowed to colour up. These pines took six 
to seven days to colour sufficiently and acquired a fairly good colour, but 
the eyes were pointed and the bracts of the eyes somewhat withered. 

Report :—“The pines allowed to colour upon the plants and packed 
and held hack five days on opening up proved: No. 1 case. Very pretty 
in colour. One or two bruised. A nice sized fruit (about 1^ lbs.). This 
or a little bigger (2 lbs.) is the size that should be arrived at for a large 
regular trade. No. 2 case. Clean looking pines, very nice colour indeed. 
Sound.” 

The pines coloured from green-black stage are reported upon as 
follows:—“Very pointed eyes. Sound condition, but somewhat dirty 
looking. Colour dull undecided yellowish red. Crowns fairly good. No 
comparison with above.” The former pines railised 6s. per dozen, the 
latter (only If ft. in weight) fetched 3s. 8d. per dozen, but cost 25 per 
cent, less to place upon the market. 

4, Baby Pines .—Four fruit boxes holding 26 fruits each and six 3 
inch trays holding 10 fruits each of ridiculously small pines of a nice 
bright colour but not weighing more than half-a-pound each were sent 
with a view to ascertaining whether these ratoon pines would realise a 
sufficiently profitable price if shipped in trays, it being thought that they 
might sell to costers and flower girls. Those sent in the cases were very 
tightly packed and suffered considerably on this account Those sent in 
trays were unwrapped and without packing and arrived generally sound, 
and are reported upon as pretty looking pines, a fact due to better 
ventilation and absence of jamming in packing. Upon those in trays 
Mr. Poupart reports that he could sell them in small quantities at about 
3d. each, but would not recommend very large quantities. This, of course, 
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would fee very profitable, but there is Eothing to be gained in supplying 
a particularly limited market. 

SMALL NATAL PINES. 

The following tabular statement will convey the best idea of the 
results of shipping. Mark x are pines grown at Winkel Spruit Experi¬ 
mental Station. The prices realised, except in six caee6, were quite un¬ 
profitable, and, in comparison with those of the former and later ship¬ 
ments, equally inexplicable:— 


Mark. 

o'i 

zs, 

a# 

JS 

tX) 

I 

Condition when Packed. 

Commercial Agent's Report. 

i'rices. 






s. d. 

X 1 

12 

li 

Coloured uniformly 

Very good ; two slightly specked 

3 0 

2 

12 

li 

„ 

Mostly sound and evenly coloured; 
attractive crowns on hig side, 
could, with advantage, be 
smaller 

6 o 

1 

12 

li 

f* n 

ii »♦ 

3 ° 

4 

12 

if 

ft »♦ 

Eight excellent pines, four specked 

3 ° 

c 

6 

2 

” ** 

Uniformly well coloured 
when picked 

All excellent, except one specked 

3 6 

GO i 

12 

i* 

Nine good, three specked ; ap¬ 
pearance very fair 

3 w 

CG 2 

12 

U 

>* » V 

Majority good ; several gone or 
specked ; all fully ripe, and 
of very fine appearance. 

3 

<5 G 3 

12 

li 


»» »» 

3 IO 

G i 

*4 

•i 

Specially coloured 

Good condition and colour, 
except two 

3 o 

2 

*4 

| 

1 


Eight good, one specked, and 
five unsaleable ; even colour 1 
and bright 1 

3 o 

3 

14 

•i 

» ** 

Two specked, condition and j 
colour good 

3 n 

4 

12 


»» t» 

Three specked, two rotten, seven j 
good ! 

3 o 

5 ( 

*2 ,i 

'i 

♦> 

One had ; rest in excellent con- j 
dition ; crowns a very nice | 
sise j 

6 o 

4 

, ; 

12 


>* »* 

Six good, four specked, two ' 
rotten 

3 ° 

7 

M 

>i 

M »» 

Six specked; all good even 

3 o 

, m > ; 

14 


Coloured 

colour ; pretty good crowns 
Nyie good me rotten, two 
Specked 

6 o 

' 2 

xi 

ij 

j » 

Four specked, ten good 

5 ° 

it $ 


«4 

Yellowish 

Good n* to crowds and colour ; 
a little greenish 

6 5 

5 4 
. & 1 ■ 

14 

r fj 

»f i 

•‘1 


Excellent condition j aH good 

One * oacgreenisii ; good 

crowns and appearance 

JO o 

4 6 

a ' 

12 

J 

»* 

A fairly good case, a few specked 
of nice Wgbt appearance. 

4 & 
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“Norman” Shipment. 

The “Norman” shipment was made up of 76 eases of pineapples. 

Amongst there one package ol’ 12 pines was forwarded to Dresden 
for private report. The pines Mere all about two pounds each in weight 
-and well coloured. They were sent by cool chamber and arrived at their 
destination about a week from London. The pines had gone off some¬ 
what, but were in fairly good condition and valued at three to five 
shillings each. 

The following are the special features of this shipment:— 

1. Three cases containing 28 Cayenne pines, which had been picked 
on the green side and allowed to colour up for six days after packing, 
were sent by cool chamber for comparison with two cases containing 16 
similar fruits from the same plantation which had been allowed to colour 
upon the plants. 

The result of this experiment was all in favour of the pines which 
after packing had coloured up before being placed in the cool chamber. 
They had coloured more evenly than these in the plants for one thing, and 
curiously enough the crowns were greener and fresher than those of the 
latter. 

2. Seven small cases containing IS and 20 fruits which were slightly 
dried when packed were shipped by coni chamber with a view to ascer¬ 
taining whether it was practicable or desirable to “cure” ripe pines a 
little before shipment. The report states that all the fruit arrived sound 
and of bright colour. 

3. Twenty-one cases of 12 each of small Natals grown at Winkel 
Spruit and running about If lb. each were sent in cool chamber slightly 
sunder colour—that is well but not highly coloured and were regarded as 
fine and all round samples as it was possible to get. 

These are reported upon as follows:— 

“An attractive, clean pine though a dull colour. Arrived upon the 
whole in splendid condition and fresh. The crowns excellent. A pine 
that sells well but should be a little bigger, say, 2 to 2| lbs.” These cases 
averageld 5s. each, eight realising 4s. 4d. each, eight 4s. 6d., four 6s., and 
one 7s. Note: For coo) chamber shipment these pines could have been 
held back a week. 

4. Quoting from my covering letter to the Commercial Agent:— 
“In the ventilated hold there are 15 cases of small pines and one of 
'Cayennes. A number of the “Small Natals” approach the Cape pine in 
their small size and smallness of crown. If my local experiments go for 
anything these latter packed <$iite green should arrive well coloured, but 
perhaps a little m the withered side, The large box of green Cayenne 
pjtaes I do not expect, to carry, and will not be surprised to hear they are 

bad on arrival.” 
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The following is extracted from Mr. Harrison’s report:— 

“The box of Cayennes ex ventilated hold was* thrown away. There- 
were black patches all over the fruit and the crowns were ragged and 
shrivelled. Although the pines were firm to the touch they were black 
at the core in almost every case. The small pines by ventilated hold 
arrived in splendid condition and of a bright reddish colour. The crowns # 
were in general good and only a little discoloured at the tips.” This fruit 
realised an average price of 4s. 5d. a case. Twelve boxes of 12 fetched 
4s. 6d. each, one of 18 fruits 6s., and one of 24 fruits 5s., one case fetch¬ 
ing 2s., the fruit therein being discoloured. 

The following statements give general particulars as to the condi¬ 
tion of fruit when packed and upon arrival. The packing material wae 
in all cases wood-wool:— 


». CAYENNE PINES IN COOL CHAMBER. 


Mark. 

No. of 
Fruits. I 


Condition when Shipped. 

Commercial Agent’s Report. 

D 

8 

lbs. 

5 i 

Coloured up for six days 

Fully ripe ; several bruised ; 

D 

i 

! 

i 10 

5 

after packing*; in 
good condition, and 
carefully packed 

good crowns ; fairly deep and 
even colour 

Beautiful colour on upper side ; 

r> 

1 

j 

: io 

5 

i 

one rotten ; others mostly 
specked or bruized 

Colour good, but belter on one 

G D 

8 

5 i 

Si 

I 

Coloured up on plants 

side than other ; full)' ripe i 
one bleeding badly 

Good class of fruit, but uneven 

G D 

i 

8 

packed and shipped 
at once ; all in good 
condition 

*» >. 

in colour; crowns a little 
yellowish ; nearly all bruized ; 
one bleeding badly ; oae 
rotten 

Even coloured; fresh appear- 

G 

8 

5 


ance, but not so brightly 
coloured as D; a number 
over ripe 

I*ot G.—Most of this lot of 

1 

, 

G 

8 

Si 

. •. i 

i 

Eight fruits from lot G ; 

Cayennes had been carelessly 
handled, and badly forwarded"' 
to the packing house. The 
fruit was ripened upon the 
plants, and was not uniformly 
coloured 

Four cases ; condition not good i 
treated with Secret preserva¬ 
tive 

Out of the 24 fruits only two- 
arrived sound. The remainder 

1 arrived bruized, bleeding and 

musty 

The four untreated pines of good 
colour on one side. They, 
were firm but sweating a. 
little. The other four aft 
specked and mildewed. 



four treated with 
preservative; four 
untreated 
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The following statements give general particulars as to the condi¬ 
tion of fruit when packed and upon arrival. The packing material was- 
in all cases wood-wool—( Continued ):— 


G 

8 ! 

i 

si 

1 

Specially selected from ! 
Lot G, but not treated j 

with preservative j 

j 

A good case ; firm fruit and dry ; 
the best condition on the whole, 
aud most attractive of those 
sent 

G 

10 1 

l 

1 

5 

Six cases. Typical of 
Lot (1 

1 

! 

At least 50 °; 0 unsaleable except 
as specks ; many bruized and 
over ripe 

G 

12 

i 

4 

Six cases. Typical of I 
Lot G j 

A bad lot on opening up 

G 

14 ! 

3 

One case of Lot G j 

Five in fair condition ; three 
mildewed ; crowns crushed 

<« Y 

8 ; 

i 

: 1 

i ! 

5 i 

Three cases of ripe and 
well coloured pines ; . 

over ripe when j 
packed ; not treated 
with preservative 

This fruit all arrived in an un¬ 
satisfactory condition, mostly 
bruized, bleeding, or mouldy 


ii. SMALL NATAL'S IN COOL CHAMBER. 


v • ~ ; .j/ 5 Condition when Shipped. 

o 5- 

sets. I £ 


Commercial Agent’s Report, 


Gross 

Receipt** 


2i cases of 12 pities 
each from Winkle 
Spruit Expmt. Farm. 
Coloured on plants 
to a yellow colour; 
quite fresh. 

Lot G, it cases of 
smallish pines, not 
well nor carefully 
handled; forwarded 
without particular 
selection; some 
treated with secret 
preservat ive 

Two cases of 1 2 each ; ; 
specially selected 
and not treated with 1 
preservative; well 
coloured. 

Full coloured; treated 
with preservative (1 
case) 

Two cases ; fully ripe ; 
treated with pre¬ 
servative 


Six cases; not treated 
with preservative; 
all well coloured 
and ripe 


An attractive clean pine, though ! 
a dull yellow ; arrived on the j 
whole in splendid condition ; j 
crowns excellent ; a pine that j 
sells well, but should be a Average 
little bigger; say 2lbs, to 5s. per 
2 Jibs. ; case. 


j Nice looking fruit and good | 6s. per 
crowns ; slightly specked. 1 case. 


Two specked, dirty looking, and 
all rather soft to touch; 
crowns withered 

First case—Two rotten, others 
mostly mildewed, probably 
caused by “ cure ” 

Second case—Fruits over ripe, 
the ‘‘cure ' gives a filthy 
appearance; all soft 
Arrived all fully ripe and in 
mueh better condition than 
above 
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■it. SMALL NAlALS IN VENTILATED HOLD. 

This lot, consisting of 15 cases of green fruits purchased upon the 
market, was graded out in accordance with size and appearance and 
forwarded by ventilated hold. 


i 



Condition when Shipped. 


Commercial Agent’s Report. 


Gross 

Receipts 


All 15 cases opened up of a bright, 
readish colour; arrived in 
splendid condition : the follow* 
ing are notes on each case :— 

1 Sound; good conditioned 
crowns: one fruit ‘‘specked” 

! 2 Nice crowns, but little dis¬ 
coloured and weak ; fruit 
, sound ; a few' specs 
3 A number specked ; one 
rotten 

• 4l 

•? | Excellent cases; good stiff 
crowns, and only a little dis- 

2 | coloured at the tips 

Sj 

10 Very good case ; bigger 
crowns and firm 

11 Three fruits slightly dis¬ 
coloured 

1 Very good; crowns much 
< more attractive, and better 
Iv * f condition than Capes 
I 14 Case of 18 pines ; all sound ; 
bright colour 

! 15 Case of 24 pines; very small; 
i all good 


lbs. 

!» 

1 


13 cases of 12 fruits 
1 „ 18 ,, 

1 24 


3 

il 

to 

e & 


-A 


Cayennes. 

Condition on Arrival and Prices. 

The prices realised for the sound Cayennes were from 9d. to Is. 6d. 
•each, and the condition upon arrival very much the same as packed. 
What is so pronounced is that the pines which were picked, handled and 
forwarded to me carefully arrived sound, whereas in other lots bruizing 
and bleeding is a marked feature. The only Cayennes that were properly 
handled and carefully forwarded were 10 yfrom Winkel Spruit. These 
weighed about 3 lbs. to 3f Its. each and realised Is. 4d. each; these are 
reported upon as follows:— 

“Very fine even colour, splendid crowns and sound fruit. A pine 
which should have a big vogue, if consistently good on arrival.” 

CoNCL0@ro.4ca. ■ 

It is so absolutely impossible to reconcile some of the features of the 
Mbove reports in respect to the condition upon arrival and the prices 
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realised that I do not propose to attempt any explanation. The prices 
* obtained for small Queens in the first and third shipments compare very 
well, but the gross returns of the second shipment destroy the confidence 
the others inspire. Taking the Winkel Spruit pines alone we find that 
in the first shipment they .fetched 6s. and 7s. per dozen, and in the third 
an average of 5s. was obtained. The same fruit in the second shipment 
realised 3s. per dozen. But there are far greater discrepancies than these. 

So far as Cayennes are concerned the prices realised, particularly in 
the third shipment, are so at varienee with the reports that 1 can only 
conclude that the prices given in the official account sales bear no relation 
whatever to the packages against which they are set. 

Otherwise the results are practically those arrived at in the first 
series of shipments. That is by sending selected pines of to 2 lbs. in 
weignt, which are well and carefully packed, a nett return of 2s. to 2s. fid. 
per dozen may be expected. 

3rd SERIES. 

The 3rd series comprised two shipments, one of 136 boxes and one 
of 82 boxes shipped in August. These were made by special request and 
the senders looking upon the trial as "a practical one” and paying the 
expenses. All the pines, weighing 1} lb. and upwards, were sent from 
one field. Unfortunately these pines were forwarded as in all other eases 
to the Point for packing and had been injured in transit. Of course, 
detectable injuries were eliminated, but it is not always possible to detect 
all injuries received in transit. Again these pines suffered from black 
core or specking. The experiment was a failure and did not clear ex¬ 
penses, involving tin* loss of the boxwood and the value of the fruit. As 
m experiment, however, it was valuable as siiowing the necessity for 
shipping only carefully selected and well-grown pines. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The following conclusions may be said to be based upon practical 
"experience, but they only take into consideration the series of shipments 
in which I have been directly interested, full particulars of which are 
given above or in my previous report. 

There have been numerous minor private experiments made by as 
many individuals, but unfortunately those who make these experiments 
do not publish the results, ami what little cue hears about them precludes 
any poBsibility of arriving at a correct estimate of their value. 

The question of pineapple export is, however, an important one and 
should not be lost sight of because no particular success has been achieved 
in the past To my mind it can be made more important, I believe more 
permanent and remunerative, than naartje export. 

Tineapple culture can hardly be said to be a good paying proposi¬ 
tion ix> Natal to-day, and as an industry it is upon the whole a decadent 
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one. With few exceptions, and then chiefly by growers of Cayennes, little 
attention is given to advanced pineapple culture*—a state of affairs 
largely attributed to continued disappointments. 

Before pineapple export can be made a success and placed upon an 
assured basis, it is obvious to me that advanced methods and specialisa¬ 
tion must occur in the culture oi the Small Natal pine. In this connec¬ 
tion 1 think we can safely leave out of consideration other varieties. 

Generally speaking only two varieties are grown; these are the 
smooth-leaved Cayenne—a close relative if not identical with the Azores 
pineapple and the “Small Natal/' for which the name “Golden Queen" 
has been suggested. It is necessary here to point out that the term 
“Queen pine" is frequently attached to the large Cayenne, presumably, I 
suppose, because its large size gives it a regal appearance. A few gentle¬ 
men have imported and grown other kinds, of which there is a wide 
variety, but no remarkable results have been achieved. 

It will be noted from the reports that a considerable number of 
Cayenne pines were used throughout the experiments, and it is well to 
mention that small lots of tins variety arc frequently shipped by various 
parties to London. 

There are, however, so many drawbacks to the shipment of this kind 
that I do not presume to reco?nmend it strongly as an export line. In 
the first place it is a fruit which must always be shipped by cool chamber, 
and our experiments have demonstrated three things in this connection. 
These are (1) that pineapples do not colour up in the cool chamber, (2) 
upon removal they do not colour up after being kept so long under the 
influence of the low temperature, and (3) the keeping qualities are con¬ 
siderably impaired—a feature which depreciates the market value at 
once. 

As this variety does not colour up as does the small Queen if picked 
green, its shipment by any other means than cool chamber is out of the 
question. More than this, they do not colour up evenly upon the plants,, 
and must be harvested for several reasons before they are well ripened. 
It was found that if fairly coloured when picked they will colour up quite 
well, a great improvement being effected if packed and allowed to colour 
under such conditions at the ordinary temperature. 

The worst feature of this f,Tuit is its tendency to “Bleed ” In fact 
the finest examples bleed sometimes most profusely. Our experiments 
showed that bleeding fruit came out of the cool chamber still bleeding, 
and also that bleeding would arise in the cool chamber. To my mind 
this feature alone makes the fruit undesirable for export purposes as it 
is one that cannot be guarded and so large a proportion are apt to at&rt 
bleeding. „ 

: ' ; A further drawback is the uncertainty as to prices. With snoooe^ 
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■one may expect Is. apiece as a steady uniform price for pines of the 
larger type (3J to fts.) arriving in good condition. It will be noticed 
from the experiments that these fruits packed S—10 and 12 to the box, 
the average pack works out at 10 to the package, which was 4:0 x 20 x 7 
inches, or 12 boxes to the ship's ton. Otherwise, at 00s. per ton, the 
freight alone works out at (id. per pine and the boxes at l id. per fruit. 

As pointed out elsewhere, small Cayennes of 2 to 24 lbs. are exactly 
on a par with large Natal or Golden Queens, and may be expected to 
fetch Ks. per dozen, or a profit of 3s. to 4s. per dozen, which, if it can be 
maintained, is n very promising feature of the experiment. 

However, what hopes there are to build one upon more solid founda¬ 
tions are in relation to the export of our Natal Golden Queen. 

In the first place there can be no question that for export purposes 
improvement by selection, care and culture has to receive primary atten¬ 
tion. That such is the case is illustrated in the Winkel Spruit lots, which 
wen* not specially selected hut which were grown upon good principles. 

H can he said at once that fit pines for export will only be obtained 
from “plant.” and 1st rattoons. That is first and second crops. Not 
alone because of the size question, but what is move important, that is 
“specking.” “Specking” is the external evidence of brown rot, and this 
trouble ri )o?s pronounced in “plant” and first year ratoons than it is in 
old plantations. There is no doubt that as the plants get older this 
disease gets worse, and it gets worse first because of debility, but more 
so because the fruit lias greater opportunities of becoming affected. 

Brown rot, as is well known, does not destroy the whole of the pine, 
but it ruins its appearance. It starts from the eye and drives inward to 
the core, and is due to a mould which is icasonably supposed to gain its 
entrance through the flowers, the spores being probably distributed by 
insects. It stands to reason that the older the plantation becomes the 
greater the ascendency of this parasite. 

“Specking” is a dangerous trouble, because it is not manifest in 
green pines and is frequently undiscernable in quite ripe pines. If my 
observations go for anything the cool chambering seems to bring it into 
more prominence as care was taken to eliminate pines which showed any 
indication of “speck” when packing, and yet many opened up badly 
•affected. 

A strong feature brought out by the experiments was that pineapples 
lor export must be carefully handled. Indeed, it is of primary import¬ 
ance that they should be carefully picked and as carefully removed from 
the fields to the packing houses. Gloves should always be supplied to the 
pickers, not that the fruit can be injured by the hands, but that the hands 
being protected no accidents happen to the fruit. Further, I am satisfied 
that the fruit should be kept in single layers, or at any rate <that a buffer 
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of grass* or such-like soft material should be used between each layer 
when the fruit is being harvested and transported to the packing heme.. 
In short, I am sure it is easy to injure a pineapple sufficiently from the* 
field to the packing house so that when it arrives in London that injury 
has become very pronounced. This applies in whatever stage the fruit 
picked. 

So fax as shipment is concerned, there arc two means of shipment, 
cool chamber and ventilated hold, and a grower can choose either or 
both, but he is limited each way by the stage of maturity of each fruit fits 
indicated by the degree of colour manifest. 

If the ventilated hold is chosen then certain considerations htfve to 
be taken in mind. The first of these is that the fruit must be picked 
dark green without any pale green or yellow showing and only a few days 
days (three at most) before the date of shipment. That is if the steamer 
leaves on Thursday the fruit should be picked upon Tuesday. From all 
that I can gather, ventilated hold shipments must be confined to quite* 
green fruit, harvested and packed within three days of shipment. 

If the cool chamber is -chosen the shipper t is not tied down to so 
restricted a time limit. | 

What he must do in sizing his fruit, however, is to grade it out in 
accordance with the degree of colour, and he will find that he can make 
out about four colour degrees between the pale green and the full yellow 
of the matured fruit. If he does this he can do his packing unin¬ 
terruptedly and ship his*fruit after it has coloured up nicely, because he 
knows that it will open up at the other end of its journey almost if not 
exactly in that degree of colour which it attained just prior to being 
placed in the cool chamber. 

Pineapples can he sized with little practice by eye and their grading 
is not at all difficult. TJpou any indication of a damaged or diseased eye 
fruits should be rejected. It will also be found profitable in grading to 
put those with nice well-formed, crowns together, making a selected 
package of them. They should always be out with 1J in. to 2 in. of stalk, 
the larger Cayennes having 3 in. to 4 in. left. 

No particular advantage comes of sealing the stalk ends, and it is 
far preferable to cut the stalks straight across and to the right length 
when harvesting than to cut roughly and trim up afterwards. 

The leaves about the base should be pulled off and the pine dressed 
in that respect. Before wrapping the fruit should be brushed over, pre¬ 
ferably with a good soft bannister broom so as to remove all grit, sand 
and dust. The whole, the crown and fruit, is best wrapped, as otherwise 
no matter how clean the packing material,-a certain amount of duit ii 
bound to filter in on the fruit. The dust and fragments in 
best wood-wool was found to give the fruit a dirty appearance. 
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The packing material should be coarse and springy ; there are only 
two suitable materials* and these are wood-wool and shredded mealie 
husks. A coarse wood-wool is far preferable to the fine, good quality 
stuff usually used for fruits, and which rather tells upon the fruit than 
favours it. If the fruit is wrapped, packing material is not necessary 
between the fruit, but a layer is required beneath and above and at the 
sides. The use of fine wood-wool and the use of too much interferes with, 
the ventilation of the package and seems to cause sweating. 

Only the clean inner leaves off the cobs can be used for packing, and 
even these are worse than wood-wool if not thoroughly shredded into 
narrow strips. 


Miscellaneous Fruit Export . 


Sphmek Fjritits. 

The export of summer fruits from Xatal is a matter which‘does not 
hold out much of a future. Our climatic conditions are such that fruit* 
of good carrying qualities can hardly be produced. If any development, 
is to take place I fear it can only be with early plums and late apples. 
Againgt even this is the. question of hailstorms, whose very vehemence is 
unfortunately confined to our best apple and pear growing districts. 

In connection with this particular vagary of the elements numerous 
enquiries have been set upon foot, but little if anything of value has been 
ascertained, and hail prevention seems, as ever, in the clouds. 

Experiments are now in progress in connection with hail-guards for 
fruit trees and galvanised woven wire screens, after the pattern of the 
spring mattress, are under trial. These are at present very expensive, 
running to 20s. per tree; their effectiveness can, I think, be relied upon, 
but their durability is an open question. 

A report has already been furnished upon a trial shipment of 
Methley plums to London and further shipments are arranged for next 
season. The original shipment, owing to the early appearance of the 
variety upon the market, proved most encouraging, and, in conjunction 
with next season's trial an effort will be made to increase the size of this 
local sort by heavy thinning of the crop. 

v Tropical Fruits. 

In the export of Avocados and Mangos there appears to be, from the 
small experiments made, a promise of a remunerative if limited export, 
but both these lines require further exploitation. 

The question of Banana export is one cropping up frequently both 
as regards the fresh fruit, dried bananas, banana figs and banana flour. 
For the present this is not a matter of moment. It is scarcely credible * 
that fresh bananas will ever be exported from here to Europe, and with’* 
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the progress and growth of South Africa it will, I opine, be a very long 
while before banana culture here will do any more than meet the local 
demand, and so there will be no surplus to turn into either figs or flour. 

Locusts. 

For the first summer during my term as Entomologist locusts have 
been a negligable quantity, no damage having been done by either fliers 
or hoppers. Early arrangements were made lo meet any possible hatch¬ 
ing of hoppers, supplies being dispatched to depots throughout Zuluknd 
and to other likely centres. Fortunately, the threatened invasion, 
'heralded by a southward Might of redwing locusts in the early spring, 
came to nothing, and eggs were only laid over a limited area in the 
Lower Illovo district, the resulting hoppers being speedily destroyed. 

The previous season a great deal of the work was accomplished with 
prepared poison and our arrangements for this year anticipated the 
general use of this. This poison was prepared according to Lounsbury's 
suggestions and was greatly appreciated, especially by our most ex¬ 
perienced officers, who found its use more economic and possessing many 
advantages over the older methods. 

Coincident with the abatement of the lied wing locust the Brown 
locust of the othei Colonies has also practically disappeared. It is 
hardly credible that these two very different insects are influenced by the 
same natural conditions; and, although for years past both have been at 
their worst, there have been periods when Brown locusts ravaged the 
high veld of the Free State and the Transvaal, whilst Natal enjoyed 
complete immunity from the incursion of any locusts. 

It has always been anticipated that history would in time repeat 
itself and the Redwing locust would disappear from Natal in obedience 
to some natural cause. To-dav this is generally thought to be the case 
without any natural phenomenon to account for it. 

There has, of course, been an ascendancy of natural agents, for in 
1906 the fliers were decimated by disease throughout parts of Zuluknd, 
and egg-parasites have been more abundant of recent years, but neither 
•of these agents, nor the more recent assistance rendered by the white 
stork, have been sufficient to explain the situation of to-day. Indeed, 
there is every reason for assuming that the benign conditions now pre¬ 
vailing as regards the Brown locust are entierly due to the systematic 
operations against them, am*, it is far more reasonable to assume' that 
-our own present happy circumstances are due to similar and long-con- 
tiued efforts coming to fruition as soon as effective hopper destruction 
was carried on to the north of our sphere of operations. 

Granting that the destruction #ork is to be credited with its full 
-effect, at least it can he said that the finishing touches have been applied 
H hy natural agencies. It is my opinion to-day that the campaigns <kn- 
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<1 acted have so lessened the locusts that they have been at last overcome 
by their natural enemies, the chief factor happening to be the “White 
Stork.* 

Where the Redwing locusts are at present it is not just now possible 
to say. but it is inadvisable to assume that the insects have been ex¬ 
terminated and unwise to relax our vigilance in watching for indications 
of fresh invasions. Indeed, the work of locust destruction should now 
be done even farther afield, and should either species assume menacing 
proportions to the north of South Africa there would be every justifica¬ 
tion for our taking steps for their destruction, because as certain as they* 
increase there so certainly will they swoop down upon our territory. 

Wattle Insects and Wattle Troubles. 

The wattle-growing industry of Natal has been a remarkable de¬ 
velopment from its inception, and every year sees more and more of our 
virgin acres broken to sustain this wealth-producing tree. In 189$ 
wattle culture had assumed no mean proportions, there being some 9,615 
acres in existence, and ten years later (1908) the area was returned at 
10S.444. the land, buildings and machinery alone representing £260,630, 
and still the rate of extension shows no signs of diminution. 

With the exception of the Australian Bug—a pest that does Hot 
count because of the general distribution of its natural enemy—the 
Vedalia beetle—the wattle enjoys complete immunity from the one 
hundred and one insect and fungus parasites of which it is the natural 
host in its native land. 

The attacks of white ants upon plantations have further been con¬ 
trolled quite effectively wherever the suggestion thrown out by this office 
has been adopted: that is, the destruction of all termite nests in the 
virgin lands before they have been ploughed by pumping in arsenic and 
sulphur fumes. 

From the inception of w attle culture some of the insects which 
exist upon the native mimesas took to the cultivated plant, chief among 
these being the bag-worm and seveial defoliating caterpillars and beetles. 
Since then several othef injects have acquired a liking for the plants, and 
the attack of a small capsid bug, a trouble coming more into prominence 
of late, bids fair to prove one of the most important of all. 

It is only natural that the greater development of the industry 
should lead* to some unusual increase in the native insects of the mimosas, 
and there is no doubt that the near future will call for an extended 
investigation into tjhcse subjects. Diseases other than insect attacks 
have not come into any particular,, prominence, but disturbances of a. 
physiological nature have several times come under notice. 

- Mealte Top Grub. 

In view of the divergent opinions held with regard to the life-cycle 
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and development of the mealie-top grub, some further field observations 
were carried out in the spring. There were all confirmatory of those 
previously made, and it may be interesting to state that pieces of Stalk 
and stumps collected from newly ploughed lands at Thornybush as late 
as the 23rd of November contained over-winter caterpillars. These 
wore, of course, exceptionally late, and at the time they were taken 
pup® were also found and adult moths were already upon the wing. 

The true and economic pJan of dealing with this pest is by clearing 
off all stumps and stalks before the insects have transformed, and as this 
can be done as late as the last week in August the excuse formerly urged 
that the stalks were required for winter food no longer carries weight. 

In addition to this measure comes the planting as early as possible 
of a small area of mealies, even if such entails irrigation, to act as a 
trap crop. 

The control of the grub in the field, when taken in time, can be 
effectively done by pouring poison into the “cups” of the plants, and 
arsenate of lead has proved the safest form in which to apply this. At 
the same time such a treatment can scarcely be (railed an economic oj e, 
and at the best only one that can be carried out upon a small scale. 

The damage done in a field of mealies by the top grub is due to the 
fact that at a certain stage of growth the caterpillars wander afield and 
bore intc the stems of sound plants and destroy the core in which at 1 hat 
stage th' future tassle and cob are already formed. 

The moth does not lay *an egg upon each plant, but as a rule deposits 
a Ibhly large brood upon individual plants. The young feed upon *he?c 
plant? and riddle them, subsequently wandering off and attacking the 
field wholesale. It is, therefore, readily realised that originally only a 
percentage of plants are infested, and consequently a great deal of 
damage can he lessened by cutting out the plant*? upon which the young 
grubs* abound. In this stage the grubs are n quarter to half-an-ineh in 
length and of a black colour and quite easily discovered* 

A proposal which was seriously put., forward some time ago* and 
which I understand has l^en adopted with some success by several 
farmers, is to mow off the mealies right through the field when the first 
indications of grub attack are noticed. Of course this could only he done 
whilst the core of the plant is still at a low elevation, because it would 
ruin the plants to cut below the growing point of the core, which in the 
very early siase contains in embryo form the future leaves, stem, cobs 
mi tassel. Done at any time, this cutting back checks the growth of 
the plant, sometimes quite considerably, and the treatment, is not one 
that should he adopted without some consideration and experiment 

■ Mealie Wewil. 

tanking and carbon bisulphide treatment for the <mimi:M 
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weevil attack are both being adopted, weevil attack remains a very 
.serious consideration tor the farmer, the buyer and the shipper. 

By recent tests of a varied nature it has been clearly demonstrated 
that moisture is particularly essential to the life and activity of weevils, 
and it is this fact which explains the immunity of kiln-ilried mealies and 
the comparative immunity of cob-mealies which are hung up to dry or 
stored in open and thoroughly well ventilated bins. 1 mention this as 
indicating tout in connection with weevil attack alone, thorough drying 
is of first importance to the farmer, and much greater attention should 
be given thereto 

Speaking broadly, all mealies when harvested may be regarded as 
weevil infested, Iteeausp primary infestation usually takes place in the 
fields. The first attack is slight—a veiy small affair—but it depends 
*upon just how the grain is treated after harvesting whether it develops 
into a gross infestation or not. 

Because of the weevil test to which grain for export is submitted— 
the mere presence of a few live weevils condemns a shipment—it is, to 
my mind, very much a matter of luck whether a consignment gets away, 
i For instance, k ‘A v forwards 500 hags, they arrive with but little 
delay on rail, are examined, passed, and expeditiously shipped. He sends 
a similar quantity a day or so later and when they arrive at the Point 
they are immediately examined and passed, Imt a week elapses before 
they can be shipped; the second examination reveals the presence of 
weevils, and they are condemned. Strictly speaking, they are no more 
weevil-infested than the first consignment. 

It is the general experience of marine surveyors in England that no 
cargo ever arrives that is absolutely free from weevil, and so under such 
• circumstances it is obvious that some account might reasonably be taken 
of the degree of infestation exhibited by a consignment when examined 
this side. 

If at no other time, some justification exists for certain relaxation 
of the test from September to January for the very simple reason that 
light infestations are not apt to develop dangerously, because as soon ns 
the steamer gets north of the Equator its entrance into cold waters brings 
the activity of the insect to a standstill, and the weevils are killed by 
the cold prevailing when the grain is landed. 

Considering the vast amount of grain which has been condemned 
in the past on account of light weevil infestation, it becomes almost im¬ 
perative to evolve some scheme, such as the Clayton gas process, which 
should meet the case if it does what is claimed of it, for treating mealies 
before shipment and possibly in the ship's holds. More especially will 
this be the case if ever bulk shipment is adopted, because there can be 
::ao/deubf that owing la the mealies being shipped as at present in bags. 
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a certain amount of ventilation is provided which permits of evapora¬ 
tion, rendering the grain less liable to gross infestation. 

Potato Imports. 

Considerably greater attention has been given to the inspection of’ 
imported potatoes during the past twelve months than ever in the past. 

The recognition by the Transvaal authorities of several potato 
troubles as being particularly pestivorous and the economic importance* 
of two hitherto little known disease lias brought this about. 

Under the new arrangement any consignment showing indications- 
of disease is condemned,, but in some cases importers are allowed to sort 
over their consignments. Quite the majority of consignments arrivings 
within the last twelve months have been sorted before leaving the port. 

Potatoes imported for seed purposes have been found to be affected 
by a number of diseases, and, although such inspections and precautions 
cannot give any absolute prevention against the introduction of disease* 
by this means, the work does to a great extent safeguard the grower, and 
it has certainly resulted in keeping out of the country a number of con¬ 
signments of very badly diseased seed. 

Although at first importers and senders contended that it was im¬ 
possible to ship sound potatoes and that such diseases as the seed might 
contain were of no particular moment, I have no hesitation in contradict¬ 
ing both arguments. 

Fuuit Fly. 

The control of the Frhit Fly now appears within reasonable dis¬ 
tance, in view of the success attending the application of Mally^s bait. 
Trials which have been made in several citrus orchards have been at¬ 
tended with remarkable effects, and where the treatment has been applied 
for the melon fly, which stacks squashes, marrows, pumpkins and the* 
like, it has proved equally sucessful. 

Reports and Publications. 

The last regular annual report of this office was for the year end¬ 
ing flOth June, 1906. Yerv soon after this period the Chief Locust Officer 
was retired, and I lost the serives of the Technical Assistant. The 
*vho}e of the 1906-7 locust campaign had to be undertaken by myself 
with the sole assistance of Mr. Kelly. The work involved a great amount 
of time, and at the close of the campaign a special effort was made to 
adjust; the stock lists and accounts of previous years, which were in great 
confusion. At the close of this work Mr. Kellv was seconded to the 
Orange Biver Colony Service, and under instructions a short course of 
lectures were given at Cedara. Disorganisation soon followed with the 
calling out of the Militia late in 1907, and upon the return of r^y 
assistant it was only possible to carry through and wind up the 
locust campaign in time to undertake the 1908 deparhnental export of 
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♦oitrus. From then until quite recently that work—extending over 1005> 
'—lias fully occupied the attention of nipelf and my small staff. 

’ As is only natural under the circuinstances, reports and publica- 

.tions have not had special consideration. A special report was published 
upon tiie 11108 cirtrus export, and the following tabulated statement 
snows the contributions made to the Agricultural Journal since 30th 
June, 1000. Incidentally it may be mentioned that both the first and 
second Annual Reports of the South African Central Locust Bureau were 
prepared and edited for publication in the interim. 

Title. 

.Nature. 

j Month. 

Paxes. 

Author. 

Insect Collections . 

Article 

1906 

h”' ::: 

6768 

! H. Be; eiisbcrg. 

Earthworms, etc., ». 

... 

692-6 

! C. Fuller. 

White Ant Exterminator ... 

N ote 

August ... 

709-10 


Earthworms, etc., ii.. 

Article 

749-5* 

## 

White Ant Exterminator ... 

Note 

„ 

75 6 


The Bag worm Mystery 

Article 

September 

8.37 

Albert "Kelly. 

Pear Blight . 

Open letter ... 

December 

1 M5~7 

Insects in German E. Africa 

Article 

1907 

January ... 

5° 55 

j 

j H, Berensbcrg. 

Tomato Troubles 

Open letter ... 

M'rch 

2 39-44 

Albert Kelly. 

Bouse Ants ... 


April 

33'*4 

Notes of the Month ... 

Mise. notes ... 

388-93 

: C. Fuller. 

< Chats about Insects... 

Notes of the Month ... 

Mine, notes ... 

May 

5°°*4 

533-5 

1 »i 

, ,, ,, 

.Insects as Food . 


June 

641 0 

; 

Article 

July 

757-62 

1 H. Berensberg. 

Notes of the Month ... 

Mise. notes ... 

765-7° 

C. Fuller. 

»» " T» 


August ... 

925-8 


Scale Insects .. 

i Article 

September 

i .031-55 


Notes of the Month. 

Mise. notes ... 


*,«•*> 5 


•t ,» 


()etober ... 

1261-5 

| 

,, ,, „ 


November 

<,3«7-9o 

! 

»1 M ♦* 

. 

December 

b553 


Notes of the Month ... 

Mise. notes ... 

1908 

January 

65-5 

1 

C. Fuller. 

») V »♦ 


February.. 

191-0 


Ticks and E C, Fever 

Note 

April 

427-8 

1 

•Locust Destruction ... 

Report, 

July 

**5-74 

j Albert Kelly. 

Notes of the Month. 

Mise. notes 

September 

i.iOi-6 

A.K., C.F. 

C. Fuller. 

»r *» » 

M 

October ... 

1.304-10 

Notes of the Month. 

Mise. notes ... 

J909 

January ... j 

76-90 

j C. Fuller. 

. Bagworms . 

Article 

February.. j 

• 85-95 

1 

Notes of the Month. 

Mise. notes ... 

March ... 

217-24 

l 

>•*' .»• M *’• 

.Pineapple Export . 

,, ... 

340-5 

•i 

Report 

, 

April 

354-94 


Potato, Troubles . 

Article 

4 i 7‘35 

Albert Kelly. 

Notes of the Month. 

MisC. notes ... 

n 

493-8 

C. Fuller. 

Note on Fleas 

Note 

May 

567-9 

Albert Ke’ly. 

Notes of the Month . 

Mise* notes ... 

,, 

646-53 

C. Fuller. 

Locust Destruction. 

Report 

June 

747-9 

Albert Kelly. 

Gordius Worm 

Article 

755-6 

»* 

Wattle Caterpillar ... 

>» 

December. 


W. E. Jones, 

Note# of, the Month. 

Mise* notes ... 

1910 

February*. 

>73-5 

C. Fuller. 

The Methley Plum ... ... 

Article 

March ... 

379.82 

! 

Some Wattle Insects ... 

>? 

April 

394-412 

11 ^ 

^Orchard Notes ''' . ... 

>V , ' •1* 

»» 

407-13 

« 

The Hotn Apple 

Note 


413 
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PLANT IMPORT INSPECTIONS. 

The subjoined table gives the various pliant imports arriving at 
Durban during the pest three financial years which have been examined* 
or passed by the Inspector of TMant Imports:— 


PORT INSPEC1 IONS. 



1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 ! 

Potatoes 

i 

1 11,663 

39407 

3 %* 9 * 

! Cases. 

Onions 

7297 



i 

Apples 

10.429 

4,957 

3034 

•• 

Pears ... 

<>77 

1 248 

8.985 


Quinces 

3 * 

— 



Oranges 

757 

607 

341 

e 

Lemons 

2 *754 

* 432 

926 


Plums 

4*5 

3.675 

3385 

,, 

Peaches and Nectarines 

624 

2,383 

1.829 


Apricots ... .. ... i 

*93 

1,128 

1.225 


Grapes ... ... ... | 

*3 454 

* 4,790 

10 880 


Mangoes 

• 3 « 1 

107 

1 

,, 

Ramie Roots 

I 


79 


Rubber Plants 

*03 1 

100 

55 


Ornamental Plants ... 

387 1 

1 i(> 

**5 


Bulbs . 

* » J ! 

86 

79 

11 

Fruit Trees ... 

• 2 5 ! 

i 

' 14 

2 9 

Consignments i 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The correspondence of this office has largely fallen off. chiefly owing, 
I believe, to the fact that so much time was given up to fruit export, and, 
of course, to the decrease of office work incidental to the disappearance 
of locusts. 

The following return shows the distribution of correspondence from 
January, 1907, to May, 1910: — 


Commu niefttions. 

; i» 7 

1 Jan. -Jun . 

1907 

July-Dee 

1908 

Ja .-June. 

1WM 

Jul -Dec. 

! 

1«0» 

Jan.-June. 

1 

July-Dee. 

1910 

Jft .-May. 

In . 

i 

2,409 

•,99s i 

1,7*4 

‘,33 s 

1,168 

7»7 ! 

793 

Out 

{' 3f5°9 

! 

2,229 j 

i 

*.959 

>.748 

1 

* 709 

1 

'.■63 

as* 


CLAUDE PULLER, 

Chief, Division of Entomology and Horticulture.. 


No one ever misses it by giving his horses plenty of clean be fldia g^ 
'■^hree^wii^s pi straw and a clean horse in the morning do not go togetfoe*- 
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The Living Bee . 

By Maky KrrcHiis, 

President, Natal Bee-Keepers' Association; Natal Expert, South African 
Bee-Keepers' Association. 


(Continued front Page Ml, Vat. XIV .) 


XXV.—Winter Weather. 


Autumn sunshine and autumn flowers warn us of the approach of winter. 
Not that there will be any real winter, any need for us to worry about 
the fashion of our furs, or the sharpening of our skates, but between the 
dispersal of the seed in autumn and its sprouting in the spring there is 
a time of rest of winter sleep alike for plant- and hots. During May, 
June and July we do not expect the bee.- to build combs and gather 
surplus. As the days shorten, the work of the hive slows down. The 
bees are later in the morning, earlier in at night. Hosier and closer 
draws the cluster against the cold. 

, Lei in the Sunlight. —There is the much disputed question of shade. 

1 believe strongly in summer shade, hut if hives are in thick natural 
shade in the winter it is well to cut the lower branches and let in as much 
as possible id* the winter sunshine. So much for external conditions, 
the great secret of successful wintering is natural warmth—plenty bees 
and abundant stores. Here the bee-keeper must take time by the forelock, 
il he would have honey in the spring. Leaf-buds and bulbs are formed 
in the autumn, lie dormant during the winter ami wake up in the 
spring. In the same way colonies should be built up in the autumn so 
that they will hibernate safely during the dry season and wake up or be 
“shooken up” in the spring 

On the coast this winter sleep does not occur to the same extent. 
The tees fly more, consequently there is more wear and tear and even 
more need of abundant store*. 

How envious bee-keepers in colder countries must be of the condi¬ 
tions in Natal. No anxiety about sufficiency of stores; no shutting down 
of hives and putting them m the cellar; no lighting against damp and 
mow. What must lie guarded against are cold winds, ants, moths, and 
robber bees* 

VoldWinds .—Anyone who has lived in a draughty house in a windy 
town will sympathise with the bees in their desire to haw everything 
weather-proof; Very carefully and laboriously they seat up the sides and 
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covers of their hives with propolis to retain the bee heat. We must assist 
them by contracting the entrances and peaking sure that roofs are wind 
and water tight. The ventilation they will attend to themselves upon 
principles quite scientific. It is doubtful wisdom to open a hive when 
the outside temperature is much below that of the bees, but learners do 
many things that are far from wise, and I shall never forget my astonish¬ 
ment when once upon a time I put my hand into thei centre of a hive 
and felt the intense heat of the cluster. (In comb-building it varies 
from 90 to 100 degrees. ‘ As soon as we fee! the need of a warmer coat 
we may begin to think of warmer quilts for the bees. In some districts 
these would have to he put on at sundown and removed in the morning to 
keep up with fluctuations in temperature? It is to ensure a warm, even 
temperature that in cold countries bees are put in the cellar, but some¬ 
times hives are protected on their summer stands by turning a box, 
lined with old carpets, sacks, etc., over the hive. This would have to be 
quite tight fitting if used on the Coast, otherwise it would be an excellent 
place to harbour spiders, cockroaches, and crickets. For most place in 
Natal warm quilts within the cover are sufficient. If an empty super 
is used quilts of any thickness can be put on, while a thin board the exact 
size of the hive is best for the mist belts. 

Ants .—Only one who has kept house in a tropical country knows 
how troublesome these tiny insects can be. They appear from nowhere 
and are everywhere. Hot syrup in the hive proves just as attractive as 
potted meat in the pantry. # They come and go at first, but if allowed 
they wiU soon take np their abode within the quilts and share both food 
and warmth. Nothing worries bees more than these tiny ants. The black 
ants they all seize forcibly and fly away with, dropping t4iem at a short 
distance from the hive, but against the small ants they arc powerless. If 
quite overrun their plight is pitiful. They seem to feel their helpless¬ 
ness and either given in, crying piteously or stand over them trembling 
with rage, vibrating their wings and “luffing” with the fury of an angry 
kitten, until at last, driven to despair, they desert their hive, take to their 
wings and fly away. 

To be secure from ants, all hives should be on stands at least four 
inches above the ground, with the feet in shallow enamelled tins or 
saucers. An inexpensive device is four coach bolts simply screwed into 
the four corners of the frame of the bottom board, which serve as legs. 
y To set the hive legs in tins and allow the grass or weeds to grow dose up 
all round the stands is the only preventative. Cement stands, now being 
tried in America, are useless foT this country just on account of the ante. 
I tried them some years ago. The wav the ants lined up, quick march 
across the parade ground, otherwise the alighting board* and into the 
hive was appalling! 
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XXV1.— liOBBEU Bees. 


Thyme and sage, duranta and poinsettia bloom in the Maritzburg 
.gardens, but on the top of Zwaartkop Mountain the great red aloes glow 
in the sunshine. Very few people know, for the hill is steep and only 
rdsolute climbers reach the top, but the bees know and in the stillness 
they hum joyously over the flowers and wait impatiently for the buds 
to open. How did they know ? The wind has carried the scent to their 
nooky homes in the cliff nnd they need no second invitation to an aloe 
feast. We must remember this wonderfully keen sense of smell which 
they possess, if wo are to understand the ways and deal with the naughti¬ 
ness of robber bees. 

“Birds in their little nests agree” we sang believingly till one day 
we saw two sparrows quarrelling about a straw. In the same way after 
seeing a hand to hand struggle between two workers or witnessing a 
pitched battle between two hives, we are disillusioned about the meekness 
of the busy little bee. Their warfare is characterised by the same whole¬ 
hearted energy and absorbing intentjiess the}' show in their work, and 
‘Once roused they fight iike fiends. They do not use their stings, how¬ 
ever, against each oilier, but bite and wrestle and try to tear one another 
to pieces. 

In autumn when stores are low and honey scarce and “first done 
helps their neighbours’ ” as tin children say, we must be on the look out 
for robber bees. .Prevention is twenty times better than cure, and the 
bee-keeper must be caieful to give them no cause for conflict. 

In the first place all hives should be some distance apart so that 
when opened the scent of their stores does not attract neighbouring bees. 
If a hive is to be opened for any length of time cover the exposed frames 
with a clean wet quilt to keep in the scent of the honey. In removing 
honey from a hive it is always well to cover it with a clean wet 
•cloth for the same reason. Extracting frames should always 
be letumed at sunset, as again the strong scent of the honey from 
the wet frames, is very apt to excite the bees and start robbing. Scraps 
of honeycomb should never be left about on any account, but should this 
happen and the bees find the feast, let it remain till they have finished 
and all gone back to their hives, otherwise if removed they will hunt 
round for it or any other stores that they can get. 

In the “A.B.C. of Beekeeping,” Mr. Boot gives a full length portrait 
of a robber bee and describes its manner of entering and leaving the hive, 
how slowly and . slyly it obtains an entrance and how it comes away 
wiping its mouth and a wee bit unsteady on its legs, staggering in fact 
beneath the weight of its ill-gotten gains. A beginner will very soon 
-recognise them by their gait When hive fights hive there Is no mistak- 
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ing the sounds of the conflict. Sometimes at mid-summer the bees are 
short tempered and quarrelsome on account 01 the heat, but at any other 
time of the year a hand to liana struggle between two bees generally 
means that robbing has begun and the bee-keeper must come to the 
assistance of the weaker colony. To close the hive that is being attacked 
in a hot climate like ours might suffocate the bees; the best pJan m that 
in the “British Bee-Kee]>ers Guide Book” on page 150. Mr. Cowan says, 
“When robbing has commenced, place a piece of window glass (a camera 
plate made transparent by soaking in washing soda does nicely) in front of 
the door of the hive that is being robbed, the top resting against the hive, 
and the lower end about; 1] inches from the entrance, on the alighting 
board, to allow” the bees to go in and out at the sides. The robber bees go¬ 
ing straight at the entrance are stopped by the glass, which can *be re¬ 
moved after a few clays." An armful of wet grass loosely piled against 
the hive front answers very well, and if the worst comes to the worst 
give the hive a fresh coat of paint and watch results! 

XXVII.—Tin*: Wax-Moth. 


In tropical countries one of the bee's worst enemies is the cater¬ 
pillar o# the wax-moth, the greatest enemy of all, according to Mr. Root, 
with the exception of the ignorant bee-keeper! It is a summer pest, but 
as the grubs live for a long time in a dormant state one must always be 
on the alert for them, especially in the dry season, when the bees cluster¬ 
ing closer tend to leave the outside frames exposed. As a rule the bees 
are as powerless against; these grubs as against the ants, and only those 
who have seen it with their own eyes can realise the ruin they can bring 
upon a hive. The wax-moth is of a whitish-grey colour, very shadowy 
ainki inconspicuous, a little larger than the moth go destructive to furs. 
There are several varieties; one is much larger ami pure white.* The 
moth, anxious for its young, places them where they will find an abundant 
food supply, and attracted doubtless by the strong scent of the comb or 
pollen flies in at the entrance and layk its eggs within the hive. The 
tiny egg shells burst and little yellow grubs crawl out into a land verit¬ 
ably flowing with milk and honey. On brood and pollen and wax they 
feast and fatten. The greed-of the caterpillars on our cabbages, con¬ 
suming twice their own weight in twenty-four hours, the devouring hun¬ 
ger of the “voetgangers’* themselves, pale before tile voracity of these 
moth grubs! Satisfied at last they weave their silken coverlets and rest, 
safe within the shelter of their white cocoons their bodies are uxn}e9ie%/ 


trttausfomed, rebuilt, wings bud, and Anally they, in turn, emerge as 'per*' 
But meantime what haw to our combs, whftttr<mte: : tb^i^'''' 
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bees. Powerless against the active grubs they are helpless* fog-bound 
prisoners now within these silken galleries that till their hive. 

Such a state of affairs is the outcome of neglect, and fortunately is 
within the power of the bee-keeper to prevent. It is quite easy to tell 
when a hive is affected. If tlu frames, when lielil up to the light, show 
long lines like silver snail-tracks, the moth is present, for these lines are 
not on the surface only, but right into the heart of the eomb. A hive 
like this should have const int attention for a time, bottom board care¬ 
fully cleaned and frames handled frequently. If the hive is discovered to 
be badly affected the bees should be transferred, the old hive cleaned and 
painted, inside as well as outside, and the frames treated. 

The best treatment I know of is to burn them straight away. Mr. 
Danzenbaker says frames may l>e cleansed by shutting them up in tight 
boxes and smoking thoroughly with a bee-smoker in which some sulphur 
hat- been powdered. Another treatment described in the American Bee 
Journal is to fill a small oil-can with gasoline and squill the. cells full 
wherever there is the least suspicion of a moth grub. The grubs are 
killed, the combs uninjured, and the bees make no objection to the combs 
when returned. (The paragraph closes with a warning that gasoline is 
inflammable and should nut be used anywhere near a fire.) 

i once bought a neglected hive, when 1 knew little about bees and 
les.- about bee-moths, and instead of transferring the bees to a clean hive 
and burning the combs as X would do now, 1 renewed the frames one by 
one. The bees worked with all their might, had regular spring clean¬ 
ings, cleaning out the debris of crumbled down comb, but all in vain. I 
struggled and struggled, cleaned and denied, and had almost given up 
in despair, when one fine day the bees woke up to the cause oil all the 
mischief, and to my delight I found them expelling the grubs from the 
hive, consequently I never had any further trouble with that colony. 

Prevention with regard to the wax-math, as with many other things,, 
is a thousand times better than cure? This means: (1) Absolute cleanli¬ 
ness inside and around the hives, no pieces of comb left lying about to 
breed the moth, and all surplus wax stored with naphthaline in an, 
air-tight box. (2) Regular attention and constant watching to see that 
all frames are covered with bees, and the destruction of very old combs,, 
as the queen always prefers the newest, cleanest combs in which to lay. 
(3) For winter as for summer all colonies to be kept as strong in bees as 
possible, for strong colonies will best withstand cold winds, a full hive 
ensuring warmth; ants, weak colonies always suffer most from ants;,^ 
robber bees, which are wary of entering a colony which has once success¬ 
fully expelled them; and, lastly, the wap-moth, for strong colonies will 
have ail frames covered with bees and a strong force of sentries posted: 
at the entrance* 
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XXVIII. —Golden Gains. 


In concluding these seasonal notes 1 must pay off a long standing 
•debt to my bees. 1 have sung their praises as workers, builders, and 
skilled cj aiLsmeu. 1 nave told oi their work in gathering honey, and 
•ocJlectiug pollen, and of their wonderful honey-harvests. But there is 
anouicu* pioduct of which 1 lm\c not yet written. 1 begin to be doubtful 
if honey is the main product after alt. In fact, I am inclined to place 
lioney as a by-product and express the main product in the one word 
Happiness* 

A modern writer says with regard to human friendship “it is al] a 
question of addition and subtraction, we add the good qualities sub¬ 
tract the bad, and keep what is left.” it is the same in the case of the 
bees—we add the pleasures and the profit, subtract the disappointments 
and the toil and take the result—a result which is infinitely more than 
bo many bottles of honey, dozens oi sections or pounds of bees wax. 
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SOME INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received the following letter and enclosures from Mr. Duncan 
M. Eadie, the Secretary h the Natal Agricultural Union (Box 512, 
Durban):— 

To 'i'llK Eoixoit of the ••Agbicultubal Joubnal.” 

Sir,—I have pleasure in forwarding for favour of publication cor¬ 
respondence in relation to the first tree-planting competition in¬ 
augurated m Natal in 1903. Mr. Maurice Evans in that year, through 
the Agricultural Union, offered prizes of £50 (divided into three prizes 
of £30, £15, and £5) for each electoral division except Alfred, Alexandra, 
Eshowe, and Melmoth, which were offered prizes of £25 (divided into 
three prizes of £25, VI 10s., and £:2 10s.) for all planted areas of 10 
acres, the minimum extent of any plantation counting towards the area 
to be 5 acres. There was only one entrant for the competition, Mr. A. 
Seianders, of Kelvin, Glen I$la. Planting was to take place between 
January and December, 1905, and judging was to occur before the 
annual meeting of the Agricultural Union in 1910. 

This competition has now ended, and I forward the correspondence 
['bwwmthe committee of the Union believes it will intert3st and assist 
■[matifr prospective tree-planters. 
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Last year another and more successful endeavour was made to* 
establish a tree-planting competition, and the results of the atempt have* 
been so promising that Government has assigned a sum of £1,000 as 
prizes for this and following competitions. In all eighteen persons re¬ 
presenting 31 five-acre plots have entered the competition, which com¬ 
menced at the end of March. Judging for this takes place in 1915. The* 
committee regard this entry as excellent Arrangements have been now 
made for the 1911 competition. The conditions are practically similar 
to those of last competition. Tntries will close on April 1st, 1911. 

To anyone thinking of entering the competition, I will be glad to 
give all available information.—Your.-, etc., 

Duncan M. Eadie, 

Secretary. 


I. 

Letter from Mr. Maurice Evans to President, Natal Agricultural Union . 

Dear Sir,—In the year 1903 I offered through the Natal Agricul¬ 
tural Union a number of prizes for tree-planting. Natal was divided 
into 13 districts, and to each district three prizes were offered, a 1st of 
£30, a 2nd of £15, and a 3rd of £5. 

The trees were to be planted in 1904-5 and judged during the pre¬ 
sent year 1910. The only entry received was one from Mr. A. Sclanders, 
of Glen Isla, Weenen County. It seemed to me desirable that I should 
see his trees, and afterwards, if i thought it necessary, appoint through 
your Union a judge or judges to examine them. The result of my visit 
was quite satisfactory. I feel that Mr. Sclanders was fully entitled to 
a first prize, and I have consequently sent him a cheque for thirty 
pounds. 1 was very pleased indeed with what T saw at Kelvin. Mr. 
Sclanders lias put in good work which ought to be of value beyond his 
district. He had to light difficulties but persisted and has some good 
plantations now practically secure against further disaster. He has as 
far as possible kept the different species distinct, a most important point, 
and I noted their growth, hardihood, and value as timber. All this is 
what I hoped for when I offered the prizes, one of the objects being that 
in different parts of Natal men would he planting experimental plan¬ 
tations and the results would be available to those who might follow 
them in this work of afforestation. 

I therefore asked Mr. Sclanders for a report, and he has sent me 
the accompanying statement, which should have considerable value for 
those who intend planting in any part of the Col on v having similar 
natural and climatic conditions. My offer did not call forth much re¬ 
sponse—the economic and other conditions of Natal were abnormal in 
1903. 
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Your Union has again, I understand, offered inducements, and 
Jmany entries have been received. This I am extremely glad to note as, 
in my opinion, no more important work can be undertaken in Natal 
than the judicious afforestation of our land. 

Might 1 suggest that it is a condition that those who win prizes 
shall furnish reports of their experience, failures as well as successes, for 
the benefit of their fellow Colonists, as has been done by Mr. Selanders. 
—Yours, etc., 

Maurice Evans, 

Hill Crest, Berea, 

Durban. 

li 

Letter from Mr. Andrew S danders to Mr. Maurice Evans. 

(Enclosure to foregoing.) 

Dear Sir,—In view of the handsome prizes you so munificently 
‘Offered for the best plantations of trees in the different counties of the 
Colony, 1 planted for best plantation in Weenen County 31/080/4,810 
acres in 1904, and <3/1,130/4,840 acres in 1905, with what 1 thought 
best kinds of timber trees. 

Concerning the different kinds 1 planted, their growth, and the 
conditions of soil and climate, 1 beg to report as follows:— 

The trees were planted during January, February and March of 
1904 and 1905. The altitude is about 4,000 feet, and the soil the deep, 
red soil so common in most parts of Natal formed by the decomposition 
of whinstone. This soil is too poor to grow crops withut manure, but as 
the soil is deep and porous trees of all kinds grow remarkably well. The 
following is a list of the trees J planted and my experience of their 
growth, etc.:— 

Amygdalina is the hardiest, the quickest growing, and the largest, 
of all gums. It stands frost well. The leaves contain a larger per¬ 
centage of eucalyptus oil than any other tree. The wood is tough, 
straight grained, suitable for wagon builders, etc. This is a kind which 
can be planted where the situation is cold and bleak and a break wind is 
required. 

Er siderophloia (the broad-leaved iron, bark > is rather tender fo 
frost and should be planted in the best sheltered spots. It is much slower 
growing than amygdalma, but it is a fine timber tree, growing with a 
beautiful straight stem with very few lower branches. The timber is 
■ yer^ strong and durable and is suitable for diaselbooms and other parts 

• /^/yiragona,' beams and rafters in buildings and for any purpose where 

• strepg^ and • durability are required. This is one of the best tiniber; 
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trees 'grown. It is considered one of the strongest and most durable 
timbers of New South Wales. 

E. paniculata (grey iron bark).—This kind* is also susceptible to 
frost and should he planted in the most sheltered spots, but is not quite 
so tender as siderophfoia . Like xiderophlma is is comparatively slow grow¬ 
ing and is a tine timber tree, growing with beautiful straight- stem with 
few lower branch.es. It furnishes a hard, durable wood, suitable fur 
sleepers, wagon building, beams and rafters, etc., and for any purpose 
where strength and durability are required. 

E . crebra (narrow leaved iron bark).—This is another valuable 
timber tree ; comparatively slow growing and a little tender to frost, but 
has a beautiful straight stem with a few lower branches. The timber is 
strong and durable and suitable lor sleepers, wagon work and beams in 
building, etc. 

E. h riderojtgfoti (red iron bark).—This is the most hardy of all the 
iron barks, grows with a fine straight stem and few lower branches* This 
and the three aforementioned iron harks (E. siderophloia, E. paniculata , 
and E. nrhra) arc considered the best of New South Wales hardwood, 
and, in fact, are not excelled in any part of Australia for combined 
strength and durability. Col. Wales, who is an authority on eucalyptus 
trees, considers E. sidero.rijIon one of the most valuable timbers to grow. 
Its timber, which is red. is of the highest quality and durability, and is 
well known in Natal. 

E. Icucod'tflon is a line hardy tree, easily grown, and has a nice 
straight stem with few lower branches. The timber, which is hard and 
durable, is suitable for railway sleepers, wagon and mining work. 

E. ter cl i corn is .—This tree is a very liardv tree, and is considered 
one of the most valuable trees grown in Victoria. The timber is very 
heavy, strong and durable. 

E . rostra fa (red gum).—This is one of the hardiest of all the gurn<. 
and seoms to thrive all over the Colony and in many parts of the O.R.C. 
It is fairly quick growing, but is inclined to grow crooked, and on this 
account should he planted close to induce a straight stem. The timber, 
which js strong and durable, is suitable for fencing, railway sleepers 
wagon work, etc., and, being dark in colour, resembles mahogany, and 
is adapted for furniture. 

B. oblique (Tasmanian stringy hark).—This is a very hardy, quick 
growing tree with fall, straight stem. The wood splits easily and is 
editable for mine props, rafters, etc. Makes inferior fuel but good char¬ 
coal, 

E. kemiphfoia (grey box),—This is a tall tree of fairly quick 
inid h hardy tod well known in tnost parts of Natal. Tn Vic¬ 
toria it is valued for n*il#ay sleepers, piles, girders mntl wagon-builders’ 
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work. Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, wagon-builders in Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, who have tried the timber, state it is a splendid, useful timber, 

Pinus pinaster (cluster pine).—Mr. T. R. Sim considers this the- 
hardiest and easiest tree to grow in Natal. It can be sown broadcast like- 
wattles and will thrive where a wattle will fail. At Cedara and in the 
the Cape Colony large tracts have been planted broadcast with good re¬ 
sults. The tree is fairly quick growing, and has valuable timber, which 
i> soft and easily worked and when creosoied becomes durable for sleepers. 
It is a native of Prance and Southern Europe and is largely used for 
the production of turpentine. 

Pinus halepensis (the aleppo pine) is slower growing than /\ 
pinaster but. equally hardy and like it can be planted broadcast. ‘The 
timber is similar to J\ pinaster but more knotty. 

Pinus loaf folia (tile cheer pine) is a fine, handsome tree, a native 
o£ the Himalyas. It is fairly hardy and grows fairly quick. The timber 
is i*oft and suitable for boxes and other purposes where pine wood is used. 
The tree yields turpentine. 

Cupressus sempervirem (the common cypress).—This is a fine 
hardy tree and grows wel 1 all over Natal. It occurs in two very distinct 
forms, viz., C. horizontali*' ana (A pyramidalis . (7. korhoniaiis is a 

spreading tree growing 100 feet high. The timber is fragrant and dur¬ 
able. and in old buildings in Italy is known to have lasted hundreds of 
years without decay. 

(Juprissm pendula glauca is a beautiful ornamental tree and grows 
well nearly all over Natal. It is quicker growing and makes a good 
break wind. The timber is useful for furniture and carpentry. 

6. macrocarpa (Monterey cypress).—A large tree of quick growth 
and spreading habit. It is a nati\e of California and does well in Natal. 
One of the best trees to form a hreakwind. 

Crdrus deodara (the Indian cedar) is a magnificent tree, hardy and* 
of quick growth. It is a native of the Himalyas and grows well nearly 
all over Natal. It attains a height of 150 to £00 feet and has very use¬ 
ful and durable timber. This tree should be planted vow extensive]v in 
Natal. 

J uniperm virginiana (red cedar).—This is a beautiful tree, very 
hardy, and does well all over Natal. The timber, which is fragrant ami 
durable, is used for fencing posts, furniture, and in the manufacture of 
penlcils. Mr. T. R. Sim considers this one of the safest trees to plant In 
Natal. It grows in any kind of soil at any latitude, and even on shallow 
shales. It is not rapid in growth and not a large tree, hut it never fails. 

Acer hegundo (box elder) is a nice ornamental tree, but rather tod* 
alow growing. Should he planted in deep, moist alluvial soil. ^ - 
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Robina psuedacucui (white acacia) i< an ornamental tree with white 
scented flowers. The timber is durable and suitable for posts. It is 
rather slow gi owing in the early stages. 

Quercus robor (common ash).—This well known tree grows well 
nearly all over Natal. It thrives best on a deep, alluvial, moist soil. 
As the tree is of a spreading nature it should be planted close to induce 
a straight stem. 

Auricaria Bidwillii (the bunya-bunya of Queensland) is another 
beautiful and hardy ornamental plant It attains a height of 250 feet; 
the timber is fine grained and durable and makes good furniture. 

Auricaria Brazilensis .—Tiiis is the hardest and quickest growing of 
all the auricarias. It is a beautiful tree and stands frost well. In 
Brazil, its native country, it grows to 180 feet. The timber is used for 
boards, spars, etc. 

Auricaria, Cunninghamii (the Moreton Bay pine) is another beauti¬ 
ful auricaria , auricaria, but very tender to frost, and should be planted 
in warm, sheltered situations. Grows well on the Coast and Midlands. 
In Queensland it attains a height of 150 feet. The timber is useful for 
flooring and house carpentry. 

Araucaria Cookii is a most beautiful tree, but too tender to grow 
where the frosts are severe.—1 remain, yours, etc., 

ANWimw Sclandeus. 


The pig-keeper who makes the most profit is he who keeps his pigs 
growing from start to finish. 


Disinfect your swine pens with fresh air-slaked lime. You can pre¬ 
vent disease by doing this thoroughly. 


A hog likes nothing better than rooting in a patch of artichokes, and 
when a hog is happy be is growing fat. 

In terms of Regulation No, 2 (h), made under Ordinance No. 4, 
1853, and published under Proclamation No. 58, 1903, the Crown Forest 
known as the Gala Forest, having been demarcated, has been declared 
to be Demarcated Forest within the meaning of the Regulations, Plan 
of this forest in now lying in the Office of the Director, Division of 
Agriculture and Forestry, particulars of which are as follows:—Bounded 
iiiqr& % Dote F3* 232 and FP 275, east by Dot S 99, south by Lot S' 89* 
;^d wait hy Lpcition No. 1 in the Magisterial Division of Ixopo. 
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Maize Judging. 


By R. A. Moore, 

Of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison, Wisconsin.* 

Editorial Xote. —For “corn,” in the following article, read 
“maize, 5 ’ “corn” being the American name for the grain. 

The judging of corn gives the farmer the best opportunity for a fair 
estimation of the value of an ear of corn. For many years the score 
card has been used in judging live stock, butter and cheese, but not until 
recently has it come into general use as an aid in judgiug corn and 
other grains, ft is not claimed that scoring grains is a definite science, 
but it seems to be the best means now known to get a fair valuation of 
the different cereals. By making a careful study of the different 
divisions under which corn is judged one soon becomes proficient along 
that line and is enabled to select good seed corn or judge satisfactorily in 
com contests. In money value corn exceeds all other grains combined in 
the United States, and in Wisconsin it is one of the three leading crops, 
being exceeded in value only bv oats and hay. 

Judging the Basis of Corn Improvement. 

Corn may easily be*improved by the farmer in two wavs: by the 
selection of the best ears for seed from the best stalks in the field, or by 
selecting the best ears from the best row in a field, each row of which 
has been planted with seed from a single ear. The selection of seed is a 
simple method of corn improvement and can be practised by any farmer. 
The breeding of com is more difficult and can be done best by the 
scientific fanner or the agricultural experiment station. 

To improve corn by seed selection or breeding it is necessary to 
know what kind of ears to choose for seed. To do this carefully a list of 
the most important points has been prepared, for consideration when 
selecting the best ears, on a sheet known as a score card. Each ear is 
examined and compared with the points for a perfect ear, which is con¬ 
sidered the standard. The Wisconsin corn card has been prepared for a 
perfect ear of dent com of any variety, with reference to Wisconsin con¬ 
ditions. 

Before com can be accurately judged, the one who scores the com 
must have an ideal in mind which repregents the perfect ear. By eat- 
amination of good specimens of corn, this ideal can be readily fixed in 

^Published as Circular of Information Na. 8, of the Agricultural Experiment StalfaiiP 

Madism, Wisconsin, ^ - 
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the mind, and in judging other ears, the degree in which they fail to 
►equal the ideal can be readily indicated on the score card. In order io 
best understand the various points of the score card, they must be studied 
.separately, in the proper order, as presented in the following cages. 

A sample of corn for judging or exhibition should consisf of ten 
•ears of any variety. This number furnishes an easy basis of calculation 
•on the percentages of various defects. 

Wisconsin Official Corn Score Card. 
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Trueness to Type or Breed Characteristics 
Shape of Eat 
Colour ; a. Grain 
* b. Cob 
Market Condition 
Tips 
Butts 

Kernels : a. Uniformity of 
b. Shape of 
Length of Ear , 

Circumference of Ear 

Space : a. FurroW between rows 

b. Space between kernels at cob 
Percentage of Corn 

Total ....... 


7' 


to 

I o 
5 
5 
io 

5 

5 

io 

5 

io 

5 
5 
* 5 
io 

lOO 


1.—Trueness to Type op Breed. 

Perfect Score: The eorn should conform to the standard for the 
type and breed in form of kernel, shape of ear. indentation and colour 
-of grain, perfect, 10 points. 

Directions for Judging: The first point in judging a sample of 
corn is to determine its trueness to the type or breed characteristics. 
There are breeds of corn, like breeds of cattle, which have peculiar 
(colours of forms which distinguish them; ifor instance, the Silver 
King is a white variety and the Golden Glow a yellow variety. Jt is 
-difficult to distinguish between breeds of the same colour, but this may 
be learned by experience in handling corn of different breeds. In pure 
•corn of any breed there are certain marks which can be easily recognised. 

Rule for Scoring: Deduct one-half point for each ear which differs 
•seriously from the type. 

2.—Shape of E 'p. 

Perfect Score: The ideal ear is cylindrical, conforming^ to the 
standard for the variety and not crooked or too tapering, perfect, 10 
points. 

Directions for Judging: It is as difficult to find an ear of corn 
perfect in shape as it is to find cows, horses and sheep with perfect 
fdbns. The shape of ears qff the different varieties of corn differ as 
Widely as the shape and form of the different pure breeds of cattle. Each 
•class and variety has a ehamceristic shape ueculiar to itself. For ex- 
ifteple, Silver King com has an ear of medium length, large in circum- 
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feronee, while the Golden Glow has an ear considerably shorter and finer 1 
in cob and general conformation. 

The most desirably shaped ear is cylindrical from butt to tip,. 
Where gears are inclined to taper, it will be noticed that two or four rows, 
as a rule, are dropped near the middle of the ear. In scoring corn, take* 
into consideration the soil and climatic conditions in which the corn'is- 
grown. The shape of a desirable ear for Central Illinois would differ In 
many respects from the shape most desirable for Wisconsin. The shorter 
growing season in Wisconsin demands a shallower kernel and a smaller 
ear to enable the corn to mature in a short season. 

Pule F£K Scoring. No -et rule can be given as to the exact number 
points to be cut on account of defects in shape. In general, cut one- 
point for each poorly shaped ear.. 

3.—Colook or Grain and Cob. 

Perfect Score: The*colour of the grain should be uniform and. 
true to the colour standard for the variety, free from missing or dis¬ 
coloured kernels, perfect, o points. 

The colour of the cob should be a bright cherry red for yellow com 
and pure white for white corn, perfect, 5 points. 

Directions for Judging: The colour of the corn varies with the 
breed. The Silver King corn has a cream colour, while the Boone 
County White lias a pearly white colour. Where these shades pre¬ 
dominate they become characteristic of the breeds. Yellow breeds vary 
slightly in colour from a *pale yellow to a deep orange, and can only be* 
known by a thorough acquaintance. 

As cobs vary from the standard, a cut should be made by the scorer.. 
A bright cherry red denotes health and vigour iu corn and a pale or 
dark red cob denotes lack of constitution or vitality. The white com 
cobs should be a glistening white and not a dead pale colour* 

Some farmers prefer to grow corn of certain colours. From teacs^ 
made by readers of corn, and by experiment stations, it has been found 
tihat in general, colour makes no difference as far as feeding value is* 
concerned, and it is merely a matter of taste to the grower as to the* 
colour of corn he desires. 

White or yellow corn through careful breeding of one variety and 
neglect of the other would soon show a marked difference in regard to 
yield and quality in favour of the variety to j^hich best attention had 
been given, regardless of colour. Like tlk breeder off live stock, the com 
grower should select that breed of corn .which suits his taste best, keep¬ 
ing in mind that the quantity and quality and marketable com per aerr 
are the essential characteristics sought for. 

Bunn iron, Scoring ; For each mixed kernel a cut of one-tenth" 
Kernels missing from the ear are counted; ^ 
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Difference in shade or colour, as light or dark red, white or cream colour, 
must be scored according to variety characteristics. A red cob in white 
•«orn, or a white cob in yellow corn, ahoiijd be cut five points. 

A—tMabkei Condition. 

Perfect .Score : Corn should be jipe, sound, free from injuries or 
■disease and bright in colour, perfect, 10 points. 

Direction tor Judging : By market condition wo mean general 
"excellence and the degree of ripeness or maturity. Corn that shows a 
■tendency to be loose on the cob with wide spaces between the kernels 
should be scored off severely under market condition. Where market 
condition is perfect or nearly so the kernels are firm on the cob and the 
•car gives a reaping sound when twisted; the kernels fit closely together 
■upon the cob and in the row. ® 

When corn is scored from the feeder’s standpoint it is not cut so 
severely as from the grower’s or seedsman’s standpoint. When \re con¬ 
sider that a bushel of corn plants about six acres and the importance to 
be attached to uniformity of stand we see the value of considering the 
market condition from the grower’s standpoint in a critical way. 

No one head under which coni is judged is so important To Wis¬ 
consin fanners* as market condition, and all farmers should be able to 
.judge lorn for the perfection of that characteristic. The utmost im¬ 
portance is attached to market condition in carrying on trial tests, as a 
variety of corn is of little value to a community or division of the 
•State, if it does not properly mature within the growing season. 

Corn will gradually become accustomed to its surroundings ami 
will adjust itself to varying conditions of soil and climate. By selecting 
those ears for seed that show good market condition, even if there be but 
a Hew in the entire field, the earliness of the com can be improved 
materially. 

Rule for Scoring: Cut one point for every diseased, chaffy, in¬ 
jured or immature ear. 

5.—Tips and Buds. 

Perfect Score: Tips. The kernels should extend over the tip in 
regular rows, and be uniform in size and shape, perfect, 5 point*. 

Butts. The kernels should extend over the butt in regular rows and 
'be well developed and uniform, perfect, 5 points. 

Directions for JtlDGtNG: A perfect tip has a central kernel called 

bap, which is completely surrounded with uniform kernels. A per¬ 
fect tip is rarely found, bat those which come nearest to the ideal should 
.fee chosen, pipyiding it is hot at the expense of other more important 
■’‘T^.'tipi/.lwrnels are likely to be flinty and of a pop corn shape, 
ft. .'fewfe eons. If base tips are noticeable to quite 
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an extent throughout the field, it may be due to the fact that the silks- 
Representing the tip kernels which were (formed last were too late to* 
receive the pollen to fertilise them. If ears having defective tips are 
used for seed, their undesirable characters will soon become permanent. 
Open tips usually accompany shallow and irregular kernels on the ear 
which makes the bernels on that part of the ear undesirable for planting*, 
on account of lack of uniformity. 

In judging the character of the butt of an ear of corn, the way in 
which the rows come over towards the shank is important. If the corn 
comes in too close, the ears may drop off the stalk during the ripening 
period and not fully mature. All ears which have butts improperly filled 
should be rejected. Corn breeders in desiring to get a large proportion 
of comfto the cob, often choose ears with too small an attachment (for 
the shank. The butt and the tip kernels are rejected for planting, because 
they are more likely to be mixed with other varieties, and, owing to* 
their peculiar round formation, they are not uniform, and interfere in 
the planting. They also seem weaker in germination and are more tardy 
in growth than kernels from the middle parts of the ear. 

Hulk foe Scoring ; The tips and butts that do not meet the 
standard should be scored off quite severely. Where on-inch of cob is 
exposed at the tip a cut of one point should be made. Regularity of 
rows near the tip and the shape and size of the kernel must also be 
considered. If the kernels* on the butt are uniform in size and extend 
around it in regular order, give a full score. Cut in proportion as the 
grain is small or compressed. 

6.—The Kernel. 

Perfect Score: Uniformity, The kernel- should be alike in |$pv 
shape and colour, perfect, 10 points. 

Shape: Kernels should be of perfect wedge shape, narrower or wider 
at the point, according to the variety characteristics, perfect, f> points. 

Directions for Judging: Kernels should be uniform in shape, size 
and colour and true to the type or variety. The crown or big end of the 
kernel should be such that the edges of the kernels slope from 
tip to crown. The tip of the kernel, which is the part attached to the 
cob and contains the germ is rich in protein and oil and of the highest 
feeding value. For this reason a plump tip usually indicates vitality. 

The kernels on the cob may be irregular, being deeper at the bi*tt 
than at the tip. This makes the kernels non-uniform in size and renders 
the com almost wholly unfit for seed. No machine will plant kernels v*f 
this type so as to get a uniform stand 

Kernels with weak or shrivelled tips should be discarded, no \ 

\'mw well the outside of the ear may look. At least 85 per centv.^:^t ; 
^ In the kernel is in the germ, hence corn with well formed. 
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desirable. Tests by the Illinois Experiment Station show that the oil in 
corn may vary from to 7 £ per cent., and protein from 6£ to 16 per 
cent. If seed corn contains a large amount of protein and oil the crop 
grown from this seed will be high in these desirable features. 

Rule foe Scoring: Cut one point for each set of kernels which are 
mot uniform. Cut one-half point for each set of kernels which are 
shrivelled or poorly formed. 

7.—Length and Ciucuhfkeence of Ear. 

Perfect Score. Length: The ear should be up to the standard for 
the section where the corn is grown, perfect, 10 points. 

Circumference: Should be up to the standard (for the section, per¬ 
fect, 5 points. 

Directions for Judging: Standard measurements for* corn pro¬ 
duced in northern, middle and southern Wisconsin, are as follows: 
Length, northern section 8 to 9 inches, central 8} to 9J inches, southern 
to yj inches. Long ears arc objectionable because they usually have 
poor butts and tips, shallow kernels and hence a low per cent, of grain to 
the ear. In general the circumference should be three-fourths the 
length. The standards for various sections in # Wisconsin are: Northern 
6 to Ci inches, central 61 to 7 inches, southern * to 71 inches. 

The chief reason for distinct measurements is to secure uniformity 
and compactness in ears. In scoring one must not accept ears that are 
out of the natural proportion, but must be governed by some uniform 
standard. The time will arrive in Wisconsin, as it has in some of the 
older corn-breeding States, when each distinct variety of corn will ha\e 
it; respective measurements as to length and circumference. 

Rule fok Scoring: Add the deficiency and excess in inches of all 
ears not conforming to the standard and for even’ inch thus obtained 
cut one point. Likewise add the deficiency and excess in circumference 
in inches of all ears not like the standard and cut one-half point for 
every inch thus obtained. 

8.—Spaces Between Rows and Kernkts. 

Perfect Score; Furrows between vows, should be straight with 
uniform space between kernels at the crown, perfect, 5 points. 

Space between Kernels: No space should he noticeable at the tips 
near where they are attached to the cob, perfect, 5 points. 

Directions for Judging: Straight rows are the most desirable as 
they give a uniform appearance to the ear and admit of the kernels 
placed in a more exact position. The kernels on ears with spiral 
rows are irregular as to depth, width, and shape of kernel and conse¬ 
quently are not wanted. From corn-breeding experiments at several 
experiment stations it has been determined that irregularities are trans¬ 
mitted by the mother ear to the progeny, therefore if one desires to make 
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tibe most rapid advancement in breeding to a highly developed type ie 
should select only the ears regular in all characteristics. 

The furrow or groove should not descend to any great depth, but 
merely' mark the dividing line between the kernels from butt to tip. 
Where the furrow is deep, thereby exposing a large portion of the surface 
of the kernel, it indicates that the corn is badly oft in type. 

The space between kernels at the cot indicates the maturity to quite 
an extent, the kernel tip in immature corn is shrivelled, and therefore 
leaves a space readily detected. In well matured corn no noticeable space 
will be found, but the kernels will fit tightly together from tip to 
crown. Abundant space between kernels near the cob is an indication 
of immaturity, and lack ol vitality. 

U)ule for Scoiunu: Cut one-fourth point for 1/23 to 1, Id inch 
furrows and cut one-half point for 1/lb incli and above. Cut one-hall 
point for each ear showing space between kernels at the cob. 

9.—Percentage of Grain to Cob. 

Perfect Score: The*percentage of grain should equal the standard 
for the variety, perfect, 10 points. 

Good, well-matured corn should show a ratio of from 85 to 87 per¬ 
cent. grain to cob. In other words, it' we were to shell 100 pounds of 
ear com we would get approximately 85 pounds of kernels and 15 pounds 
of cobs. The tendency with some corn growers is to look for a small 
cob, thinking that feature of corn to be (ho loading desirable char¬ 
acteristic. In many instances the selection of small cobs has been prac¬ 
tised to such an extent that the yield of grain has been materially 
reduced. 

One should choose a medium-sized cob that will carry from 16 to 
ISO rows of kernels of medium depth; if the size of the cob is reduced 
the ear simply drops its rows by pairs until we have but 10 or 18 rows 
remaining. If, on the other hand, the cob is too small and the grower 
has been working for high precentage qff grain to cob, the kernels are apt 
to be of too great depth to mature well in Wisconsin climate. Immature 
and chaffy corn gives a relative low percentage of grain to cob com¬ 
pared with well-ripened com. 

When judging com for percentage of grain to cob weigh five ears 
of the sample and record the total weight. Then shell and weigh the 
grain and record the weight. Divide the number representing the weight : 
,«f the shelled grain by the number representing the weight of the ears, 
and the result will be the percentage of grain to cob. 

■Itut.B/s'qB ‘Scoring:- Cut .one point for each per cent. short 
etnnda'rd weight for tire variety. /;://. ^ 
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Blank Scobe Cabd fob Practice Judging. 

The following blank score cards are added for practice in corn judg¬ 
ing. The points should be considered in the order given in the preced¬ 
ing pages. Three samples may be scored on each card. In the* blank 
columns write the number of points given the exhibit of 10 ears after 


subtracting the number of points cut according to the rules for scoring. 

i Trueness to Type or Breed Cbaracteristics 

* « »5 

io 

z Shape of Ear 

to 

3 Colour: a. Grain 

5 

b. Cob 

5 

4 4 Market Condition 

io 

5 Tips 

5 

6 Butts f 

5 

7 Kernels . a. Uniformity of 

IO 

b. Shape of 

5 

8 Length ot Ear 

IO 

9 Circumference of Ear 

5 

to Space a. Furrow between rows 

5 

b. Space between kernels at cob 

5 

11 Percentage of Corn 

io 

Total. 

too 

Name 


Sample No. 
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The Position of East Coast Favor. 


OUTBREAKS Dl KING MAY ANI) JUNE. 


The Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. \V. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have occurred during 
the period 20th May to 20th June:— 

Dundee Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Fels” (sub-division of 
“Burnside”) west of main line, "Kelvin Grove No. 2,” west of main line 
and north of Dundee-Vryheid line, “Renier,” west of main line, "‘Do¬ 
main,” east of main line, “Ruitgefontein,” west of main line, “Balgray,” 
west of main line and north of Dundee-Vryheid, “Dondola,” west of 
main line and north of Dundee-Vryheid. 

Division. —Outbreak on the farm “Uitzien,” shown on map 

-M “Albert.” 

Alexandra Division. —Outbreak on the farm “Bally Glass.” 
tftrechl Division. —Outbreaks on file farms “Moorhoek,” “Yrvhila,” 
“Grootvlei.” 

Camperdown Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Beechwood” (sub* 
-division of “Stirenifontein ”), “Glen Islay” (sub-divison of “Leeuw 
Poort”), “Doom Kloof,” “Letheringham” 
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Richmond Division. —Outbreaks on the farms, , “Hill Top,” ’‘Lily 
Bell,” “Best View,” “Hlangollen,,, ‘‘Howard Hill,” “Commissie Bfift.” 

Estcourt Division. —Outbreaks ou the farms “Willowford” (sub¬ 
division of “Welgeu’s Spruit”), west of the main line, "Hattingsvlakte,'’ 
west of the main line, “Heavitree,” shown on map as “Eden,” east of 
main line, “Siinham” (sub-division of “Wagens’ Drift,” west of main 
line). 

Alfred Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Kudolphfontein” (sub¬ 
division of “Spitzkop”). “Broadmoor” (sub-division of “Kleinwater- 
faU”). 

New Hanover Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Budolpbfontein” 
(sub-division of Spitzkop”), “Broadmoor” (sub-division of “Klein- 
waterfall”). 

Vmvoti Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Ciiaid,” “Schoonzicht,” 
“Angakatate,” “Mispa,” “Haram” (sub-division: of “Welgeguud”), 
“Groot Beit Vlei,” “Aaagelegeu,” “Benvio.” 

Impendhle Division. —Outbreaks on the farms ,f. Harper, “F. L’. 
21,” “Location,” “Commonage,” “The Glen.” 

Ladysmith Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Burford,” west of 
-main line, “Boschberg,” west of main line,” “Nooitgedacht,” west of 
main line, “Marlborough Downs,” west of maiu line, “Meyer’s Best,” 
west of main line, “Waters Meet,” west of main line. 

Lion’s River Division.— Outbreaks on the farms “Shafton House.” 
east of main line, “Adamshurst,” west of main line. 

I.ropu Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Norwood,” “Helvetia,” 
“Sunrise,” “2 A of 2,” “Murchison,” “Boekeliffe,” piece of land between 
“The Glade and D. Y.” “Gurtnakalen,” “S. 41,” “S. 24.” 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial Divisions: 
—The whole of the Province of Zulu land, the whole of the Victoria 
County, Vrvheid, Ngots’ne, Babanango, Paulpietersburg, and TJrasinga. 


Give the swine abundant pure water aside from their swill. Liquid 
food like milk and whey does not always fully appease thirst. 

A show American jackass should be black, with white markings, 16 lu 
‘t iR. to 16 hands, standard measure, and weigh from 950 to 1,20# lbs. 

. To preserve health and improve external appearance of horses,, 
wooing exeels giving a handful of ground flax seed twice a dav in gjpw,hft 
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NOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


The use of green manures in semlurid regions is as a rule impracticable,, 
as with insufficient moisture vegetable matter decays very slowly. The 
soil is thus filled with air spaces and loses much more water by evapora¬ 
tion.— C. V. Pipe ft, Agrostoiogist in Char ye of Forage Crop Investiga¬ 
tions, U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 


The American standard off excellence gives the following., scale of 
points for turkeys, by which judges determine the qualifications of 
exhibition birds: Symmetry 10 , weight 30, condition 10 , head 5, wattle 
5 neck 3, back 7, breast and body 10, wings 8 , tail 5, legs 5, total. 100.— 
IlEHJiEKT My rick (“Turkeys and How to Grow ThemP). 


(‘COUNT,’ IN l x'CUhATIOW 

•Regular cooling is not a necessary condition to secure good hatches, 
provided the incubator is \entilated on a correct principle. There must 
be neither too much ventilation nor to» little as the former will chill and 
kill the germs, and the latter will buffoctie them. Far more chicks are 
killed by too much of this cooling process than by too little.—J. H. 
St'lCL1FFE (“Artificial Incubation and its Laws”). 


Feeding Poultry. 

The problem of feeding is one of great importance, and should be 
carefully considered, for on it depends to a large extent not only the 
general health of the birds, but also the economy which promotes suc¬ 
cess. It is a subject, however, which should be studied with a large 
amount of common sense, for there are no hard and fast rules which can 
be laid down as applying to every case. The price of feeds and the 
general environment should be considered in determining the right 
rations,—G. Arthur Bell. Assistant Animal Husbandman, U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


Me.%uk Ensilage. 

A fewyears ago it was thought necessary to ensilage corn [maize] 
in an inunatnre state in order to have it keep. This made a sour silage 
with a strong pungent odour. The consessus of opinion now favours 
lefttng the corn go Until the grain is fully matured. In ordinary seasons 
ther^ is aperiod, laetinig but a few days, in which the corn ears are ripe 
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and the leaves and stalks are green. This is the ideal time for putting 
it in the silo. If the corn is allowed to mature beyond this stage, water 
should be added to the cut material at filling time to prevent “fire 
fanging” of the silage.—L eyxian Farrier, Scientific Assistant , Farm 
Management Investigations. U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry . 

The Carrot under Irrigation. 

This crop has been found to thrive exceedingly well under irriga¬ 
tion upon light soils. A succession of crops may be grown throughout 
the whole summer, and by the use cf some active artificial fertiliser, the 
growth is rapid and remarkably clean and healthy. Upon clay soils this 
and other deep-rooted crops do not thrive very well and more shallow- 
rooted crops should be chosen. When irrigated, the carrots cultivated in 
rows upon the flat, the water being lead to the plants in channels made 
by the hoe in the intervals between tlie rows. It is very common in 
garden culture to plant carrots for late crop in rows between other and 
earlier ones, by which the tender young plants are shaded and protected 
from the heat.—H enry Stewart (“ Irrigation for the Farm, Garden 
and Orchard- 7 ). _ 

Value of the Siphon. 

When the source of supply qt water is situated below the level of 
the immediately surrounding grounds, and considerable expense would 
be entailed by excavation to a sufficient depth to allow a fall in the 
direction of supply, recourse may be had to a siphon. The summit of 
the siphon must theoretically not exceed 34 feet above the level of the 
surface of the water from which the supply is to be drawn; practically 
about 25 feet is the limit. The siphon may be charged by an air-pump 
attached to the longer leg, the* communication with the main being cut 
off by means of a sluice-valve; or the extremities of both legs may be 
dosed by means of sluice-valves and the apparatus filled with water 
through a cock at its summit; the cock is then closed and the sluice- 
valves opened, when flow immediately commences.— Allen Gbesk- 
well, A.MJ.C.E., F.G.S., and W. T. Cubby, A.MXC.E., F.G.S. (“Rural- 
Water Supply 79 ). __ 

Dux J no Apples. 

The time necessary >Lbr drying fruits depends upon several factors. 
The more important are :—Type of evaporator : depth to which fruit is 
spread; method of preparing—whether sliced, quartered, or whole; Urn* 
vpemture maintained-; conditions of the weather: and, to a certain extwrtp 
the instruction of the evaporator. The application of these 
ivpdbis: to--the point in question readily follows. A good kiln evapbrsftt^ ;^ 
a floor of slices, other things, being equal, in aibmi^ 
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hours., ten to fourteen hours being the range of variation. Where the* 
{fruit is handled on racks the time required is much shorter, but con¬ 
ditions are quite different from the kilns as the fruit is seldom more 
than 1 or 2 inches thick on the racks. For slices, five hours is considered 
a leasonaklu time-, with a iangc» of four to six hours. It is estimated 
t!>at quarters will require ifrom eighteen to twenty-four hours in the 
average kiln, while the time for whole apples will range from thirty-six 
to ftirty-eight hour*.—II. P. (Joao, Assistant Pobiologist, U.S . Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 

Planting Kafir Corn. 

The quantity of Kafir corn seed to plant to the acre varies according 
to the method of planting, the use to be made of the crop, and the con¬ 
ditions under which it is grown. When grown in rows for the maximum 
yield of both fodder and grain, 6 or 8 pounds to the acre in 3|-foot rows 
are desirable, although this quantity is frequently reduced to. 3 or 4 
pounds. Thin planting, however, produces coarse stalks which are noir 
readily eaten by stock and a small number of large heads which yield' 
less grain than the many small ones resulting from thicker seeding* 
Wi en the stalks are a considerable distance apart, the heads frequently 
d * no 4 grow entirely out of the ‘•’boot/’ or sheath, and the inclosed part 
(P the head rots or fails to mature seed. Where the crop is to be 
lmnc ted by hand, thin planting is desirable. For hay and pasture it 
should be much thicker—one half to one bushel seed to the acre in rows 
o* drill*, and one to two bushels in broadcast seeding.— C. W. War- 
BURTON, Asst. Agriculturist , Farm Management Investigations , Bureau 
of Plant Industry . 

Depth for Planting Beans. 

The deptli at which bean* should be planted is determined by the 
character of the soil, and the season of the year at which they are 
planted. In heavy, retentive soils, planting should be made compara¬ 
tively shallow, as the peculiar habit of growth of the bean is such that 
it cannot readily reach the surface if planted deep in such soils. Upon 
%ht soils and early in the season planting can he made quite deep. 
Three inches is not too deep upon such soils, but 1} or 2 inches is the 
inaximum depth for planting upon retentive '•oils. The cowpea is pos¬ 
sibly more exacting in regard to the depth of planting than the field 
bean, the stalk of the young cowpea being more slender and less able to 
fofree the seed leaves through any crust of earth that may have formed 
after plan ting. All things considered, a satisfactory depth for planting 
feean$ is about i| iheheSi-^-L. 0, Corbett, Horticulturist in Charge of 
..•iljfcf ^rimgton Mx^ri^ Worm, U { J3. Bureau of Animal Industry . 
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Cerrespfffltfffifffo. 

*** Correspondence is invited on topics of interest to farmers . Letters 
should be written on one side of the paper only; and while a nom-de-plume 
may be used, all letters must be accompanied by the name and address of 
writer . The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of his correspon¬ 
dents: the letters which appear in these pages are published as the 
Opinions of the respective writers, and their insertion does not necessarily 
imply editorial concurrence with the views expressed . 

HOOT CHOPS AND FEKT1L1SEHS. 

To this Editor ox the ^Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a held of young swedes which may 
.be of interest to you* since it gives a dear demonstration of the futility 
of planting root crops insufficiently manured. 

This field was planted with a machine set to the rale of JoO lbs. to 
the acre, Safco special Hoot Fertiliser being the fertiliser used. 

The photoghaplr gives a fine contrast between the lines fertilised 
~and a line where the machine jammed.—Yours, etc., 

E. M. T. BUKGES. 

Iddgetton. 

[We reproduce in this issue the interesting photo referred to.—E d.] 

NATAL FRUIT EXPORT. 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal/' 

Sir, —Iieferring to your article in the March issue of your Journal 
dealing with the report by the Commercial Agent on the export of Natal 
-fruit 

We are the South African agents of Messrs. Garcia Jacobs & Co., 
one of the firms of fruit auctioneers mentioned by the Commercial Agent 
in his report. We sent a copy of your Journal to Messrs. Carda Jacobs 
and Co., and we have just received a note from them to the effect that 
they were very interested .to receive a copy of your Journal and Mr. 
"Harrison’s report. They also write as follows:— 

Mr. Harrison’s report is to our mind a fair one, and especially his. 
-reference to private sales as compared with public sales. We have never « 
denied that for a small quantity of fruit temporary better results may be * 
-obtained by private sales, and if it was intended that the 
carried on on a small scale only, we should have no 
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make. We take it that the object of South Africa is to extend the fruit 
export in a similar way to what lias been done in (Janda and Australia, 
and the only means of accomplishing this devolpment is by selling the 
fruit by auction. We cannot agree with Mr. Harrison** remarks with 
regard to the possibility for private salesmen to re-rack the goods in the 
event of their arriving in bad order. If the fruit, is in bad condition no 
re-packing can alter tin* waste in the fruit, and although temporarily it 
may apjKmr to he sound after having been re-packed, experience is that 
within 24 hours after re-packing, t lie packages are almost as bad as they 
originally were. Fin then the trade will not, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, purchase re-packed fruit ** 

We shall feel much obliged if you can find space in your next issue 
of your Journal to publish the foregoing remarks.—Thanking you in 
anticipation, we remain, etc., 

KARL SCHWARZ * CALDER, 

Agents hi South Africa for Messrs. Garcia Jacobs & Co. 

T\0. Box 330. Durban. 


Warmth is half the feed for row*, and remember that foul air does 
not keep an animal warm. 


A temper under control is an invaluable asset to a man employed in 
handling cows. 

if a cow is given all that she will eat up clean twice a day, tins 
will usually he found sufficient. 


Milk from a clean udder, milked with clean hands and <|uirkly 
^cooled, keeps pure and sweet for a long time. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make good butter where churning Is dene 
only once a week, as the cream gets too old and often too sour before 
ehurning. 


The farmer who gains a livelihood through his milk cows does not 
eare particularly if the udder is ill-shaped and unsightly, so long as the 
yield of milk is all right. 


A half-starved, neglected vomig animal cannot make so good a cow 
as the one which is started right and gets good care and plenty of 
nourishmeat throughout the entire period. 
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THE FARMER BOYS’ 

MONTHLY ARTICLES, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

FOB 

'BEGINNERS’ IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 

Conducted by “Ahatoh.” 

Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in¬ 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to “Aratoh/’ C.o. Editor, “Natal Agricultural Journal/’' 
Maritzburg. 

Fruit Culture. 

SOME CHATS FOR BEGINNERS.—III. 

By “PoMtfs.” 

We have seen that fruit trees like other plants reproduce themselves by 
means of seed. We have now to observe that although the planting of 
seeds is the surest way of propagating fruit trees in general, nevertheless 
we can never be quite certain that the same variety of fruit of which we 
have planted seeds will be reproduced. If we plant a peach stone a peach 
tree certainly will come up, but if that stone has been taken from fruit 
that is highly developed and is generally very fine from a market point 
of view, it does not necessarily follow that because the seed from that 
fruit has been planted, the fruit on the tree which results from the 
planting of that pip will be of the same high class quality as the ordinary 
frulit. This is where the science of fruit culture begins to come in. Hav¬ 
ing secured, by whatever means, a desirable kind of peach, apple, pear 
or any other fruit, how are we to propagate that fruit if we find that on 
planting seed from the fruit a tree springs up which eventually yields 
fruit not nearly as large and choice and sweet as the original fruit? 

It must be realised that the course and progress of evolution, whea 
ft is directed by natural cases—in other words when it proceeds undis¬ 
turbed by man—is very slow indeed: but whilst it is slow it 
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Han, on the other hand, studies the methods of evolution and hastens 
the process by artificial means; bat the rapidity of development is ob¬ 
tained at the expense of security, of fixity of type. Man can go on 
propagating highly evolved varieties of fruit, but the high results which 
he obtains are only secure to him so long as he continues his striving* 
continues to apply his scientific methods to the propagation of fruit. We 
shall see later on how new varieties are obtained by man. In order, 
after having obtained a desirable type of fruit, to continue in tlie pro¬ 
duction of this fruit, he has to resort, in propagating the variety, to 
certain artificial methods known as budding, grafting, layering and 
planting cuttings. The adoption of these methods of propagation will 
enable him to produce as many trees as he likes, bearing fruit of as good 
quality as the artificial one whose evolution lie has forced to a high plane 
of excellence. We shall now proceed to discuss these various methods of 
propagating new varieties of fruit trees. 

Briefly, we may say at tlie outset that these methods of propagation 
have as their underlying principle the multiplication of* the branches 
ami roots of the original desirable tree A cutting is made from the 
tree whose fruit it is desired to reproduce and is planted in the ground, 
where it takes root and later springs up into an independent tree bear¬ 
ing fruit of its own; or a branch on a tree is bent down and portion of 
it covered with earth, which portion takes root and forms the beginning 
of a new and separate tree; or again a cutting is affixed in a certain wav 
to a tree bearing a common type of fruit, and the cutting grows from 
the tree and bears fruit of its own, or yet again a bud from a desirable 
tree is affixed to a branch on a common tree, and it (the bud), like the 
cutting, shoots forth and bears fruit of the excellent type required. 

Propagation* by Cuttings. 

“Even* leaf bud on a fruit ticr.v ii has been said, "may be regarded 
as an embryo branch, and capable of forming a tree when supplied with 
separate roots.” The difficulty is, however, that a single bud does not 
contain within itself sufficient plant food to enable it to live until it 
has thrown out roots; but this difficulty is overcome by cutting with the 
bud sufficient stalk to supply the plant food required. In order to carry 
out this method of propagation successfully a complete shoot of one 
year's growth should be taken, and this is then planted in the soil. This 
is a method of propagation followed with the grape, which is perhaps the. 
moat familiar example: no one ever plants grape seeds except when ex¬ 
periments are feeing made in the production of new varieties, and at the 
time propagation is rarely effected in the case of the grape by 
means of budding or grafting. If side shoots are chosen they should be 
to the main fctem of the tree, whilst late spring shoots should 
ciit oflf at the pciiittt betwreeri tlie one yeatVand two years' growth. 
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. Guttings should .be taken in the winter, at any rate before the, fewer 
springs into actiye growth. About 2-3rds or f ths of the shoot should be 
huried beneath the surface, and it is as well to shade the planted cuttings, 
until they have taken root and are growing well. If they are long, such 
as, for instance, those of the grape, they should be planted in a sloping 
position in order that the lower ends may not be beyond the reach of 
the influence* of the the sun’s rays. Also take care to press the soil 
elosely against the cuttings. ; 

i Propagation by Layers. ■ : 

. Propagation by means of layers is a step in advance of the method 
of cuttings. I have explained that a bud by itself can not grow if 
severed from the tree, because it has not in conjunction with it sufficient 
plant food to keep it alive until it throws out roots. The difficulty, as 
we have seen, is overcome to some extent by cutting off with the hud a 
portion of stem which will supply the bud with the required nourish¬ 
ment. It may he, however, that the stem does not answer the purpose 
sufficiently well, and where this possibility is anticipated the method of 
layering can. be resorted to, which means nothing more in principle than 
the planting of the shoot in the ground without severing its connection 
with the tree. In this way the shoot and the buds it bears are able to draw 
upon the parent plant for nourishment until it has thrown out, from 
the portion buried in the ground, roots which will extract from the soil 
the required nourishment. A familiar example of this method of pro¬ 
pagation we have in the cade of the carnations. I mention this because 
everyone is familiar with the practice of propagating carnations by 
layering, and it will serve to illustrate the principle. 

If roots are not readily thrown out by the layered shoots they cm 
be assisted by cutting into the portion of the shoot which is to be buried 
and then running the knife a few inches upwards, so that when the 
stalk is bent on layering, the cut portion will be separated and assume a 
perpendicular direction downwards. Roots will then more rapidly form 
because the backward flow of the sap will be retarded and will find an 
outlet by throwing out roots. If the branch is stiff it can be held down 
by means of a forked stick. 

Layering is best done when the bark of the shoot proposed to he 
layered is soft and not too ripe. A little before midsummer is about m 
good a time as any. The operation should be performed preferably in 
moist weather. 


(To le continued ) 



■ ■ Good, pure water is as essential for the welfare of the horse as good 
food, and noother essential is so easily provided. 
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Agricultural Chemistry for Beglnnersm 


CHAPTEK IX. 


By Auchibald Pkauce. 


CALCIUM AND LIME. 


Like potassium, which was treated of iu the last chapter, calcium is a 
metal very seldom seen in its metallic state, but its compounds art; of 
-enormous importance from our point of view. It is one of those sub¬ 
stances without which no plant can live, and is sometimes added to the 
soil in large quantities to improve its tilth or texture, or to correct its 
sournes."’. In the form of calcium carbonate, usually called carbonate of 
•lime, it is found in vast quantities in many lands, and is familiar to us 
under the names of chalk, marble, ami limestone. These generally con¬ 
tain a proportion of magnesium carbonate as well, but the less of this 
there is present the better from an agricultural standpoint. The lime 
which is present in all fertile soils generally exists in the same form, 
.namely, as carbonate. As is the case with other carbonates, it is easily 
decomposed by acids, and carbonic acid escapes witli effervescence. This 
fact supplies us with the means of making a ton as to the quantity of 
linije present in any soil. About two ounces of the soil should be 
moistened wij|h water and an ounce of hydrochloric acid poured upon 
it. If there is a brisk effervescence we may conclude that we have plenty 
of lime in the soil; if no escape of gas is noticed, the soil is poor in lime; 
if the experiment is not quite certain in its result, we may have to call in 
the aid of an analyst to decide the question as to whether there is enough 
.present to render the land fertile. 

Calcium carbonate is quite insoluble in pure water, but it is remark- 
iable that if the water lias carbonic acid dissolved in it, a considerable 
amount of the carbonate will dissolve also. In Chapter VII. an ex¬ 
periment wa* decribed, showing how earobnic acid and lime combine to 
form calcium carbonate. Now, if this experiment is repeated, but in- 
atead of stopping when the carbonate has been formed we continue blow- 
ing for some time—perhaps ten minutes will be necessary—we shall 
-notice the milky solution begin to get clear again; we may not get it 
•qjuite clear, but the effect will be unmistakeable. The explanation is 
feat as soon as the carbon di-oxide in the breath has combined with all 
"the lime tliere present, the waterbegins to take up some of the gas, 
«and thus the solution of carbonic a*id is formed which has the power 
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of dissolving lime. This process is of great importance in nature; rain* 
water naturally contains a quantity of carbonic acid, which it obtains 
from the air; and when it falls upon a limestone rock, or comes in con¬ 
tact with lime in the soil, it dissolves some and carries it along wherever 
it may run to. For this reason the lime in the soil has always a tendency 
to work gradually down to the* lower levels, or even to be washed out 
altogether. 

Quicklime. 

If calcium carbonate is heated to a red heat, the carbonic acid is* 
driven off, and the basic oxide of calcium remains, to which the name of 
quicklime, or simply lime, is given. It has a most remarkable affinity 
for water, and if a lump is wetted it begins to steam and get very hot r 
and finally falls down to a fine grey or white powder, called slaked lime; 
thi* is a compound of lime and water, and its chemical name is calcium 
hydrate. If quicklime is exposed to the air, if soon absorbs moisture and 
becomes slaked, being then said to Ik* air-staked. Both quicklime and 
slaked lime also attract carbonic acid from the air, and become converted 
into carbonate again. In order to preserve quicklime, therefore, it must 
he kept air-tight; and staked lime cannot he left exposed without losiug 
its qualities. Lime is powerfully alkaline in its nature, and cant 
neutralise the strongest acids; its solution restores the blue colour to 
reddened litmus, and has the characteristic alkaline taste. 

, The "Action of Lime on Soils. 

If we take a little clean sand and shake it up with water, it will 
settle to the bottom immediately on being allowed to stan<4 leaving the* 
water quite clear. If the same experiment is tried with some clay, some 
of it will settle easily enough, but there will be some very fine particles* 
which will keep the water thick for many hours, since on account of their 
fine ness they float for a long long time. But if a little lime be now 
added, these fine particles cling together and form larger masses, which 
settle down much more easily and quickly. It will be now' easy to per* 
ceive how lime acts on a clay soil. We know how hard such soils arc to 
manage, how they cake together, especially if trodden on while wet, and 
this is because the small size of the particles enables the soil to pack 
closely together into clods. But if well dressed with lime, an effect takes 
place somewhat similar to that noticed in our experiment above; the* 
larger particles formed do not pack so tightly together, and the soil 
becomes looser and more easy to till. On the other hand, if the soil ifr 
very sandy! it is too open and loose, and the effect of lime upon it is fb 
' .rfcfed.'tbe particles together, somewhat in the same way as happens wh&i':, 
: vihprtaris made of lime and sand. Of course, wfe do not desire tb 
into a hard mass of that kind, but sufficient of the binding 
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is produced to give the soil the neaps *ary firmness. Another benefit 
which liming gives is to alter the composition of some of the insoluble 

^constituents of the soil, so as to enable them to become active plant- 

food. For instance potash is often present, especially in clay soils, in 
such a state of combination that plants cannot feed on it; but the addi¬ 
tion of lime causes these compounds to change into others more soluble, 

*o that the insoluble or dormant potash becomes useful at once. Again, 
lime is a strong alkali, and if applied to a soil which an excessive quantity 
of decaying vegetable matter or insufficient drainage has rendered acid 
•or, sour, it neutralises the organic acids which cause the sourness, and 
renders the soil sweet and wholesome again. But some caution is required 
in its application, for it has the power of quickly using up and destroy¬ 
ing the vegetable matter in die soil, and we must therefore take care 
that we do not reduce the quantity of this valuable matter too much. 
Sandy soils, which depend so much for their fertility on the .organic 
matter they contain, are especially liable to be injured in this way. Ac¬ 
cordingly, whenever a soil is limed, it is usual to supply an extra quantity 
of organic matter as well, either in the shape of kraal or stable manure 
or by some other method. There is a couplet many generations old, well 
known in England, which says: 

“ The use of lime without manure, 

Makes both the farm and farmer pjor." 

And the old saw is full of truth. 

Methods of Avpiaixu Lime. 

When, a field is to be dressed with lime, it is generally applied in the 
form of quicklime or of slaked lime. If these are carted on to the lit id 

.and left exposed in heaps for any time, it is plain that they will soon 

lose their virtue by being converted into carbonate again, and all 
.the trouble and expense of burning will be wasted. The bo-t 

. way, if quicklime is used, is to alike it with only so much water 

•as will enable it to form a dry powder, and not a wet mass; 
it is then put in heaps on the land and covered with earth until it 
•can be spread. Lime already slaked if covered the same way. As soon 
as spread it should be harrowed in ; harrowing is better than ploughing, 
for lime tends to work down to the bottom of the soil in course of time. 
*0 that it should be left near the surface. Of course, ploughing the land 
brings it to the top again, but still some gets beyond the reach of the 
ploUgh every year. If unhurried limestone is put on the land, it has not 
tba same fcffedt ns the other kinds, either on the texture of the soil or its 
<JOmpoeition. ■. ;It r does, however, act slowly in both ways, and at the same 
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Gypsum. . 

The sulphate of calcium, known also as gypsum and sulphate of' 
lime, is a naturally occurring substance often used as a manure in dis¬ 
tricts whore it is plentiful. It is the substance which, when burned at a 
red heat, produces plaster of paris. As a source of lime for plant-food 
it is valuable, but has little or no effect on the texture of the soil. It 
helps to set free dormant potash in the same way as quicklime does, and 
is very useful to sprinkle on manure-heaps to prevent the loss of 
ammonia. It is always found in superphosphate and kindred manures, 
being formed, as described, in the process of their manufacture. 

Questions. 

.1. What, is the chemical name of chalk? In what other forms is- 
the same substance found? 

2. What is the effect of heat upon chalk? 

3. How is quicklime made, and what is the result of wetting it? 

4. Why must quicklime he preserved out of contact with the air? 

5. Compare the action of lime upon a clay, a sandy, and a sour vlei 

soil. 

6 . Can you get chalk to dissolve in water? 

7. Is it ever dangerous to apply lime to a field? If so, how can the* 
danger be avoided? 

8 . Show that in some cases manuring with lime may be equivalent 
to manuring with potash. 

9. What do you know about gypsum ? 


A lien suitable to become the mother of the future laying stock 
should he a good producer herself, and one fed to stimulate production. 


The appeiite of the hen is some indication as to her productive 
capacity. Those with good appetites will meet one at the door at feeding 
time, and. if at all tame, may hop on to the feed basket. 


The Food of Plants. —In genera], it may be said that an abundant 
supply of phosphoric acid and potash, especially the former, tends to in¬ 
crease fruitfulness, hardiness, and firmness of leaves and stems, while art 
abundance of nitrogen has a tendency to produce just the reverse con¬ 
ditions; and while the plant cannot be at its best without a suitable 
supply of nitrogen, the plants which are grown chiefly for their fruits 
may be easily injured by an amount only slightly exceeding a sufficiency;. 
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The Principles of Manuring. 


IV.—PHOSPHORIC ACID AN D POTASH. 


Having dealt with nitrogen, the next element of plant food whibk we 
have to discuss is phosphoric acid. Nitrogen is the most important 
element of plant food, because most soils are better supplied witli 
inanurial elements than of available nitrogen, and furthermore plants 
do not take up as much phosphoric acid as they do nitrogen. Phosphoric 
acid, however, stands next to nitrogen in importance, in every .soil 
there is to be found phosphoric to some extent, but it is not always pre¬ 
sent , in an available form in any sufficient quantities. Liberal cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil assists in rendering the phosphoric acid available, and 
the deficiency is also to be made up where necessary by the addition of 
fertilisers. We will not console ourselves in the present article with the 
various fertilising materials containing phosphoric acid which are at the 
disposal of the farmer wishing to enrich his land, as this will be dis¬ 
cussed in later articles. For the present it is sufficient to point out the 
position which phosphoric acid occupies in agriculture in a general way. 
Phosphoric acid is used bv plants for the production of seed, and con¬ 
sequently it is these elements which we have to apply more than any 
other to mealies and other cereals, it we are desirous of obtaining large 
crops of (jrain. If, of course we plant cereal crops (that is to say mealies, 
oats, barley, wheat and oals. and oilier members of the grass family, for 
fodder purposes and so desire to obtain good tonnages of leaf and stalk, 
we must apply nitrogen, phosphoric acid being in such cases essential, in 
comparatively small quantities. Mineral phosphates such as are found at 
Weenen and elsewhere in Natal, and bones are among the leading 
sources of phosphoric acid fo** the manufacture of commercial fertiliser. 
Phosphoric acid is also found in guana (which is used also for manure), 
in plants, in animals (beesides in tlic bones) and farm-yard manure—• 
that is to say the excrement of farm animals: and a large source of 
supplies is also to be found in what is known as basic slag, which is a 
rich phosphoric acid by produce obtained in considerable quantity in 
steel works from the basic process of steel manufacture. 

Potash. 

Potash is the third and last element of plant food which it will be' 
necessary for us to discuss. Potash is of far less importance than phos¬ 
phoric acid from the farmer's point of view since it occurs abundantly in 
moist soil, and consequently it is not necessary to apply this element in 
as considerable quantities as is the case with phosphoric acid and nitro¬ 
gen. Furthermore, when suitable manure is applied to the land there 
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is not .such a loss of potash since the grain which is, removed from the 
form contains chiefly phosphoric acid. Also, the straw which is fed 
to the farm animals or which is used as litter in the stables and cow¬ 
houses and afterwards applied as manure to the land contains consider¬ 
able quantities of potash which is returned to the roil. 

Potash occurs on a wide scale ever the surface of the earth, but 
extensive deposits have been found which can be exploited commercially 
and which form a no inconsiderable source of the world’s supply of 
potash. Such deposits occur, for instance, at Stasslurt, in Germany, and 
the best known of the potash salts found there is that known as kanit. 
Although potash is present to a considerable extent in most soils it is 
as a rule to be found in a form not available for use by plants, and this 
accounts for the marked effect which potash has upon the soil when 
applied artificially. The ash of plants contains a large percentage of 
ipotash, and consequently wood ash is x useful manure so far as this 
element is concerned. The crops which remove most potash from the 
soil are the root crops, especially mangels. Cereals remove the least. 

(To be continued .) 


Tests for Students • 


SOME USEFUL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tillage. 

Question 1: What is meant by tillage? 

Answer: By tillage is meant the stirring of the soil for the purpose 
of aiding the growth of plants. 

Question 2: What are two different kinds of tillage? 

Answer: (a) Tillage which covers the entire ground, (b) tillage 
which covers only that part of the ground which lies between the plants. 
We practice the former before the seed is sown to prepare the land for 
the crop, and the latter between the rows of growing crops, to maintain 
the condition of the soil. 

Question 3: What are other, kinds of tillage? 

Answer: We speak of surface tillage, shallow tillage, and deep 
tillage. Surface tillage is the stirring of from 2\ to 8 centimeters of the 
surface* of the soil. Shallow tillage may extend 15 centimeters into the 
soil, and deep tillage is that which extends below 15 centimeters. 

Question 4: What three things does tillage do? 

, ; Answer: (a) Tillage improves the physical condition of the soil by 
refining the soil and extending the feeding area for the roots; by in¬ 
creasing the depth of the soil so that the plants obtain a better root-hold; 
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.by making the conditions of moisture and temperature more uniform 
throughout the growing season. (&) Tillage aids in the saving ol mois¬ 
ture by im:rea«ing the water-holding capacity of the soil, and by checking 
the evaporation by means of the surface-mulch, (c) Tillage hastens the 
chemical action of the soil by admitting air to the soil, and by hastening 
the decay of organic matter. 

Question o: What; three li Herein classes of tools are used in tilling 
. the soil ? 

Answer: (a) Drop-working tools, (b) surface-working tools, {c) 
compacting tools. 

Question G: What are the principal deep-working tools? 

Answer: Different kinds of ploughs. 

Question « : What are the principal reasons for ploughing? 

Answer: (a) To get the land in condition for planting, ( b ) to pul¬ 
verise the soil, (c) to turn under manures, green crops, and trash, {d) 
to deepen the soil, (c) to break up the hard pan, (/) to warm and dry 
the land, (g) to allow the weather to act on the soil. 

Question 8 : How deep should lands be ploughed? 

Answer: ruder ordinary conditions lands should be ploughed 0 or 
7 inches deep. 

Question 9: What are the principal surface-working tools? 

Answer: lines, rakes, cultivators, and harrows. 

Question 10 : For wlmt purposes do we use surface-working tools? 

Answer: (o) To make beds in which seeds can he sown and plants 
set out. (6) to cover the seeds, (c) to pulverise the soil, (</) to establish 
and maintain an earth-mulch, («*) to destroy weeds. 

Question 11 : How frequently should a harrow or cultivator be used? 

Answer: The harrow or cultivator should be used as often as tne 
soil becomes hard, particularly after every rain In dry times surface 
tillage should usually be repeated every ten days or oftener. The drier 
the soil the greater the necessity for suriace tillage. 

Question 12 : What are compacting tools? 

Answer: Hollers and implements known as “plankes v or “floats/' 

Question 13: What are the reasons for using these tools? 

Answer: (a) To irush clods, {b) to smooth the ground for the seed 
bed, (c) to hasten germination of seeds, ( d ) to make loose soils more 
compact and solid, (c) to put the hurl in such condition that other tools 
can be used. 

Question 14: What is the principal objection to rolling land? 

Answer: When land is rolled the surface-mulch is destroyed so that 
tnore or less soil moisture is lost bv evaporation. On lands that have 
been rolled, surface tillage should begin as <*oon as the plants have 
^appeared. 
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Need of Sait for Sheep. 

Everything that is contained in any animal must come from tlie food 
and water consumed; every minute of any animal's life there is a waste 
of the substance, and consequently whatever is thus wasted must be sup¬ 
plied in the food. Every secretion and excretion from any animal con¬ 
tains salt, and it has been learned by exact method that a sheep excretes 
from its body every day one drachm of salt. 

This is equal to i oz. every week, or 26 oz in a year. 

Many farmers do not realise what would happen it this actual neces¬ 
sity (if life (salt) were not supplied. 

A handful of salt is a small matter, but the life of a score or more 
of sheep may be sacrificed for the want of it any time during the year. 
The first result of this want is falling off of the appetite, or the appetite 
becomes perverted, and all kinds of rubbish will he sought to supply the 
wahit. But in either case the result is tin? same. The food is not duly 
digested, ana the nutriment of it is wasted, and so far as these failures 
go the animals starve. 

The supply of salt is thus one of the most exacting necessities of not 
only sheep, but other..stock as well, and as the domesticated animals are 
wholly dependent or. their owners or keepers for their substance, and if 
this food—which salt really is—is not duly supplied, the animals must, 
in fact, starve, not only for the want of salt, but through the failure of 
the digestive organs to perform their functions for the need of it.— (W. H. 
'Underwood, in Agricultural Gazette,) 


Poultry Notes. 

Too many chicks spoil the brood. 

A chick in the nest is worth two in the mind. 

The less the help the stronger the chicks. 

The proof of the hatching is the chirp of the chicks. * 

The chick will never grind with the grit it never gels. 

Grit is a virtue in man and fowl 

The lazier the hen the smaller the profit*. : 

Silence may be golden, but not in a hen. 

In general, eggs cannot be set the day they are laid. 

The egg shell is porous, and will, therefore, allow the egg to absorb * 
bad odours. Store the eggs in a clean place, and market them at least" 
once a week ; by following this method one should soon be able to get 
reputation for furnishing eggs that are good and genuinely fresh. ; 
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Meteorological Returns - 


Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt. Stations for the Month of May , / 9 / 0 . 
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Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for the Month of 
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Coat and Labour Return. 


Return of Coal Raised and Labour E nployed at the Natal Collieries for the month of May, i )io - 


Average Labour Employed 



- -- "* 


. 

.. " 


Output 



Productive Work 
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Un- 








productive 

Total 
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(i round 

Below 

Ground 
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Durban Navigation 
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1*15 
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20 
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Natal Navigation 
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!; 

12 
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Productive Work 











Un¬ 

productive 

Work 

Total, 




Above 

Below 


Total 

May, 1910 

May, 



Ground 

Ground 


.. 



Europeans.. 


233 

20 7 


440 

00 I 

500 | 

373 

Natives 


1,018 | 

4,006 


6,021 

282 

5,!RK1 j 

4,224 

Indians 


1,519 | 

2,019 


3,568 

128 j 

l 

3,690 j 

2,987 


" Cost charged to Capital Account. 


- CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Mines Department, Pietermaritzburg, Commissioner of Mines. 

7th June, 1910 , k 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered an,. Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of March, 1910 : 




Tons. 

Cwt. 

Bunker Coal 


105,233 

It 

Coal Exported 

.. 

26,890 

10 


1 otal 

131,124 

4 



GEO. MAYSTON, 


• Customs House, Por Nata Collect™ of Customs, 

tsl June, iQto 
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Return of Forme mt Present under Lioenoo for * 
Lungsloknoss end Sonbm 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

Disease. 

i 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. P, Craw 

Ladysmith .. [ 

Scab 1 

Names 

1 \ Ken ten i 

U< k>m boom 

Kooipoort 

Mt. Pleasant 



; 

11, Nicholson 

Ne herton 
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Diiefonteiii 

* 


" ■ 

B. .1. Neina* er 

Klandslangte 
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D A. liemy 

Knvogel Vlei 

A. B. Ko« 

Portion of Kst court 

»» 

K. Maltison 

Calcott 


i 


W. Ci ouch 
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('. Halting .. * 

Doorukop 
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Ct refill 
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Haas'oti ein 
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Lungsickiiess 

J. T. Clothier 

NVh teclift 

K. Wingfield Stratford 
L C. Wingfield 

Newcastle 

scab 

Natives 

Location No. 2 

Blr.il ford.. 

Newcastle .. 

Lungsickiiess 

(’. Kemp 

Hightou 


i 

Scab 

.1. Watt.. 

Lombardy 




<*. Adendoift 

Bosch 11. ek 
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4 
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Koo pojnt 




U. AI rais 

Kon ng»berg 
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Nt rnandiett Pound . 




C. ti. H Laas 

Red elide 



i 

Natixes .. : 

No tnaudien 




fl. J. Hearn .. ! 

Black more 



1 

J. V. Wade .. , 

Macclesfield 
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Les Kop 




Natives 

Jubi.ee 
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Mademoiselle 

Ne geiieeg 
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Trado 

111 li ne 




M. B. <*»litin 

Sandnist 




M. Kockcuiore . 

Bra ks loot 



,, 

P. Kroon 

Apologia 



*» 

J. Volkci 

K. J. Pick hi mi 

Arc dia 

i 



Natives 

Nooitgedacht 




D. Bwar 

Aloe boom 

i 


i. 

W. Landman 

JJriehoek 

: 



Natives 

Toads 

1 



K Syimnons 

Hartebeestbult 

i 



Nativt s 

Beilin 


Nkundhla A Nqutu 


Natives 

Telezi Hill 

J. B. Coupe .. j 


,, 

.1. A. de Waal 

Nqudetii 


j 
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(tala Hill 


i 

,, 
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Natives 
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•• 

•• 
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♦ » 
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Stock Inspkcior 

District j 

Disease 

1 * • 

OWNER' 

1 Farm 

K. Ripley 

Emtoiijaneni .. j 

Seub 

i Natives 

. 

Crown Lands, Beyebi 
Magwaza 

C. K. Walker 

* j 


Wm. McFie 

Crown Lds., R dhili 

Pol l ion of KstcourL j 


Highlands ' 


\ 


8 F. Boshoff 

Lowlands 
Niekerksfontv? 11 

A. Hair.. 

City and Umgeui .. j 


R. Tay or 

ZwAtutkop Location 

J. Radford (acting) 

Pan pielersburg .. ■ 


ft. L Combrink .. 
J. nekker 

F. Dekker 

Rooikop 

Politique 

J. Ralfe 

l.ion's River . j 


<». F. Bunting 

View 11 oil* ml 

E. W. Bowles 

' I vopo .. j 

1 f 

V. J. Webb 

Rocky Hien 



W. Whit flaw 

(Heiunaizc 


Pound Notices. 


Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

On the 6rn July. 

lugqgo -Twenty-two merino sheep, some branded T on right shoulder, others x in 
circle on near loin. Impounded on May 2 nd by Natal Police, Spitzkop. 

Mount Hope (Klip River)— (i) Three merino sheep, ewes, branded s. p. on left 
side, V cut out of left ear. ( 2 ) Merino sheep,' ewe, branded s. p. left side, V cut out of 
left and right ears. 

New Hanover —White mule, mare, aged. Marks 3 . J. over U. left neck, black 
spots left and right neck, two blqck spots left shoulder. This animal is running on 
the farm of Mr. E. Bently, Sproxton, York, and ton wild to be driven to the pound. 

Vryheid —Stray merino hamel, right ear swallow tail and slit on back of right ear, 
winkelhaak on back of left ear. Supposed to have been lost from a flock passing. 

Woodstock(Betgi'ille )—Seventeen mixed kafir goats. 

On the 27T11 JfLV. 

Pine Tree (Alexandra )—White sow, supposed to have strayed from a troop to 
Umzinto. Owner refuses to release. 


Land and Agricultural Loan Fund . 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
"With full particulars as to the conditions under which advances arc made, from the office of 
cthe Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loav 
•Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Division of Agriculture & Forostry Mottoes 

FEES* FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that f armers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fl¬ 
owing scale of lees, which is subject lo revision : — 


. •• • 

K( 

ale 

I. 

Scale 

11. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

r 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Determination of 1 constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

<_> 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

•5 

0 

cj 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

1 

1 

0 

< > 

15 

0 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

1 

0 

0 

JO 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

1 

X 

0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 

1 

JO 

0 

0 

JO 

6 

Vis<;kiahlk Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, Nc. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

*5 

0 

Milk, Cream, Putter : Fat only .. . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Park and Tea : Tannin . 

Cattle Dies: Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

constituents 

Insecticides : 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

u 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by merchants 
trade interests are involved. 

and 

Dealers, 

and 

wl 


Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and (iardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the light to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of Mifticient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director lo remit any charges hereunder. 


TREKS FOR SALE. 


■ *f 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm. Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Tines, Acacias, Casauriuas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8 s. 4 d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6 d. per packet. Trice per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than iuo trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi¬ 
fication purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Pupulus afbu) can be supplied in any quantity, ati 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 


Cockerels and a few Pullets of the following breeds for sale :— Huff Orpingtons- 
Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Black Leghorns. 


PERSIAN SIIEEP. 


An imported Woollen Ptrsian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of ^5, at: 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders fi*r Haired Persian Rains will he booked* 
for future delivery. 


WOOL LEI) SHEEP. 


Offers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns,.. 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to.suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the firsts 
place to the officers responsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. -House Master, Cedara. 

Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc.—Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown* 
Forests.—Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds. -Chief Afforest at ion Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Secd>, Livestock, etc. - Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. Manager, (’muniment Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. —Curator, Govt Station, Weeneti. 
Fruit. —Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business.—Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Wooded Sheep, Woolled Class’ngs, &c. Wool Kxpcrt, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aniarist, Cedara. 

K. K. SAWKR, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Diamond Drilling . 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged antf 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to* 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. t 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 




Employment Bureau. 
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Employment Bureau . 


The Department of Agriculture has received application* from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 115 .—Englishman, 20 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Nacal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 117 .—Englishman, 25 , of good education, desires appointment as over¬ 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 119 .—Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through .a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England ( 1905 ). 

No. i2i.— Desires open air employment. Age 43, Lift* experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 1 22 -- A young man. with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires etnploy- 
ploymenl as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 126,—Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years with first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape. Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127, An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape whcie he is at present. 

No. 128.—Wishes to secure employment on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowledge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and well-known farm in 
the Richmond Division. 

No. 131.—Age 20. Was a student, at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132, Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133 —Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing ami hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No. 134,— Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest £700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry* 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to j£i.ooo. 

No. 135. — Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136.—Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 

No. 137.-^Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm, 

. No. 139.—A young man who has just completed a two years' course of study at 
Cedara, and who has also had four months’ experience on a dairy farm, wishes to 
secure employment on a farm—-stock or mixed farm preferred. 4 

No. 139.—Age 25, Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 
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No. 140.—Age 25. Colonial born. Has had 3 years experience on farm. Tw 
years in the Mooi River Division, and oik* year Dairy Farming in the Transvaal. Goo 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any *armer who may address him on the 
subject. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans¬ 
vaal Land Settlement Hoard, stating that lie lias been asked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Broinsgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to bear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 


Agricultural and Other Shows, 1910. 


CAMPER DOWN (Camperdown Agricultural Society).—Show, 22nd July. Walker 
and Burchell, Camperdown, Stif'ret(tries. 

Dukhan (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry). —Show, 6th, 7th 
and 8th July, J. MorJey, 399, Smiih Street, Durban, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban County Farmers’ Association). —Hold no Show, but an Exhibit 
Will be arranged for at the Show held by the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture 
and Industry. F. J. Volett, New Germany, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Poultry Club).—Show 6th, 7th and 8th July. H. M. 
Fletcher, 20, Castle Arcade, Durban, Secretary. 

MlD-lLLOVO (Mid-lllovo Farmer*-' Club).—Show held under the Mid-Illovo Agri¬ 
cultural Society. J. W. V. Montgomery, lsmont, Mid-lllovo, Secretary. 

New Hanover (New Hanover Agricultural Association).—Show, 1 8th August. 
W. D. Stewart, New Hanover, Secretary. 

Richmond (Richmond Agricultural Society). - Show 20th July. Entries close, 30th 
June. C. Williams, Secretary . 


SOCIETIES HOLDING NO SHOWS. 


Brync Farmers' Association ; Boston Farmers* Association: Donnybrook Farmers' 
Association ; Dronk Vlei Farmers’ Association ; Garden Castle Farmers’ Club ; Grey- 
town Horticultural Society; Ladysmith Farmers’ Association ; Malton Farmers’ 
Association; Polcla Agricultural Society; Seven Oaks Farmers' Association; 
Umsinga-Biggarsburg Farmers’ Association ; Utrecht Boeren Vereeniging ; Vrvheid 
Agricultural Society. * * 

, Frere Dipping Association ; Altred County Farmers’ Association and Agricultural 
Society. 
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Farm Apprentices’ Bureau. 


TllK following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining posi.ions on farms. 
Fanners wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No. 3. 

Af-c 24. 

Colonial born lias a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

t» 1 5 * 

Age 19. 

\> desirous of learning farming. 

» 25 . 

Atfe 2.}. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious lo get on a fann. 

M 27. 

A«c 19. 

lias had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

ti 35 * 

Age 21. 

lias had live years' experience on farms. Understands cattle and 
horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

,, 40. 

A«c 24. 

Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee¬ 

keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

„ 40. 

Age 2 (. 

Served a term 01 apprenticeship to a firm of agricultural implement 
makers. Industrious and level-headed lad. Very good 

references. 

?> 47 * 

Ayr 2f. 

L anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron¬ 
mongery trade for 2 } 2 yeai>. 

n 53 * 

Ak«' > 7 - 

Has had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks 
Zulu. Understands cattie ami horses. 

*» 54 * 

Atfi- iS 

Has had 18 months experience of farming at Hurrismitb. 
Speaks Zulu and Dutch. Understands cattle and horses. 
Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

>» 55 * 

Age 16. 

Has had a little experience. Speaks Zulu. Understands 

carpentry. Has been engaged In a Solicitor s office for four 
years. Is very obliging and willing. Anxious to get on to 
a farm. 

»* 5 b* 

Arc 20. 

Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 


some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging. 


Brands Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions. 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to tlte several 
infected Magisterial Divisions:—Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Maldabatinl, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2 5 Babanango, 0. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
.area; R. 3; Utrecht, 55. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main, line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2\ Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 
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Government Cold Stores end Abattoirs• 


PIETERMARITZBURG. 

It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will he re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaug hter 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th* meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 

Meat of Cattle. 

! Cattle over 

Calves i —.- 

u I ,too " e ! Rate per 
year old. j Bingle h F cad . 

i 

one year old. 

After reach¬ 
ing 100 head 
in month. 

Abattoir . 

s. d. : s. d. 

s. d. 

1. Receiving, per head... 

03 06 

0 3 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

20 ! 36 

2 9 

3. Disinfectants 

01 01 

0 1 

4, Cleaning Tripes, each 

06 i 06 

0 6 

5. 1, Sets Feet, per set # ... 

06 06 

0 6 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 

a 9 1 — 

i 

Bagging Charge 


! 

I 

1. Per Body of Beef 

13 26 

1 9 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

03 06! 

0 3 

Hessian, 3d per yard. 

| 

| 

Special Storage Rates for Chilling up to 



72 hours. 


| 

1. Chilling Beef, per body ... ... 

1 3 2 9 

1 9 

2. Chilling Offal, per set 

06 \ 10 

f 

0 6 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 2tst December, 1908. 


Bran and oats are said to be good material in which to pack eggs, 
eggs must be fresh when they are packed and must be put intp 
rtorage at once. 










( St\’ Article hy Mr. Loudon M. Douglas). 
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The End of the IMatze Season, 

We are now in a position to present our readers with a final estimate of 
this season’s maize crop, based upon the last of the returns which have 
been sent us monthly through the courtesy of a number of our readei’3. 
We take tin's oportunity of thanking all those gentlemen who have so 
readily come to our assistance during the six months of the maize season 
and who have thus enabled us to watch the progress or otherwise which 
the crop lias been making. With a few exceptions, these gentlemen have 
sent in their returns regularly eaeli month, and the information which 
they have kindly supplied has been of great value to us. 

We find, on examining the last reports we have received and in¬ 
cluding the particulars supplied earlier by those whose harvesting had 
been completed previously, that the total European farmers’ crop in 
Natal is exactly the same as we estimated it to be at the end of May, in 
our last issue—-namely, (ibo.000 maids, the general condition of the crop 
at the time of reaping being 2-32. which represents an average yield of 
four muids to the acre. The condition of the crop in each of the magis¬ 
terial divisions of the Province will he found in a table at the con¬ 
clusion of this article, together with tin? condition at the end of each of 
the preceding five months. 

The following figures show how the crop this season lias compared, 
month by month, with that of last year. It will he seen that our best 
puspects were in February, and that during March and April the 
nop went off 0*25 in condition, or nearly half a muid to the acre. Jn 
May, however, the crop rallied to 2-32 and remained thus to the end:— 


1910 ♦ 


At End of— 

( ‘omL; so 

1 Yield Con ’ition 

Vic’d 

January 

i 0 

3*41 .V* 

5*34 

February 

2 \S- 

4 34 3 0 

5-16 

March 


4*1 2'oc) 

4*->3 

April 

227 

3 ‘01 2 7 

4 (> 5 

May 

232 

4-0 2 04 

4*54 

June 

2-32 

4’o 2*Sj 

4.-0 

In the following 

statement the probable total crop, according to 

conditions at the end 

of each month of 

the season, is given. 

for 1J>1<> 


and 1909, for purposes of comparison. It will be seen that we are a 
long w r ay off last year’s crop:- 


At End of— 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Probable crop— 



1910 

Muids 

570,000 

1909 

Muids 

886,000 

.. 

720,000 

856,000 


675,000 

770,000 

.. 

645,000 

770,000 

M 

660,000 

660,000 

750,000 


800,000 
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AYe are now in a position to estimate the probable surplus which 
vili bo available for export from this season's crop. The consumption 
of the European crop in Natal is, we know, about 300,000 muids, so* 
that we shall liave about 300,000 muids for export purposes, as com¬ 
pared with 450,000 muirls last year. 

The following table shows the .progress or otherwise that the maize 
crop has made in the various Magisterial Divisions of the Province 
throughout the season. In studying these figures it should he remem¬ 
bered that the four “conditions,’' “poor," “fair," “average," and 
“above the average," arc represented bv +ho figures 1. 2, 3 and 4 respec¬ 
tively, and that intermediate figures represent intermediate 1 conditions:- 

CONDITION OF CROP. 


(Note.—A condition 4 4 above the average" is represented by the figure y ,* “ average " 
by the figure j; “fair' by the figure 2; and “poor" by the figure / : inter¬ 
mediate figures represent corresponding conditions. ) 


Condition of Crop at <*u<l of — 


Division 


; Jan. 

| Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Lower Umzimkulu 

• 


3 *° 

3*0 

1 * 5 ° 

2*0 

1 *67 

Alexandra 


25 

27 

24 

2-60 

2*4 

2*5 

Umlazi .. 


3*0 

2 *o 

20 

2*0 

20 

20 

Inanda and Indwedwe 


3*2 

yo 

3*4 

yo 

3*25 

2*0 

Lower Tugela and Mapi 

mulo 

2*4 

2 5 

2*5 

2*50 

2*5 

22 5 

Impcndhle 


1 0 

1 '2 

20 

-•50 ! 

2*0 

2*0 

Alfred ... 


2‘5 

3 ° 

2*5 

1-67 j 

2*4 

2*34 

Ixopo ... 


27 

2 7 

2-8 

2*5 

27 

3*0 

Richmond 


2*2 

2*4 

2*4 

2*28 

2*6 

2*25 

Umgeni 


2*4 

2*4 

2*1 

2* 14 

2*0 

188 

New Hanover 


24 

2*4 

2*4 

2*59 

2*8 

2*2 

Lion’s River 


18 

1 *8 

2*3 

1 *82 

2*0 

1*8 

Umvoti .. 


2*2 

2*5 

2*5 

2*29 

2*2 

2*8 

Krantzkop 


2 8 

2*8 

yo 

275 

2*7 

3*0 

Underberg 


1*0 

1 *0 

yo 

1 *0 

1 *0 

1 0 

Polela ... 


1*0 

20 

1*5 

2*0 

2*3 

2*0 

Bergville 


1*8 

2*6 

2*8 

275 

2*5 

25. 

Est court 

1 

i *9 . 

2-3 

22 

2'15 

2*2 

2*3 

Weenen 

• 

i *6 

20 

*7 

I *67 

2*0 

2*0 

Klip River 

... 

2*0 

2*2 j 

21 

179 

2*2 

2*0 

Umsinga 


2*6 

2*0 

2*3 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

Dundee 


2*2 

2*5 

2*8 

2*23 

2 3 

2*3 

Newcastle 


2*2 

2*4 

2*4 

2*0 

2.1 

2*4 

Vryheid and Ngotshe 


2*6 

3*2 

2*3 

3*0 

2*4 

2*4 

Utrecht 


2*5 

2*3 

2*0 

2*0 

17 

3*0 

Paulpietersburg ... 


4 0 

3*4 

2*5 

4*25 

2*7 

27 

Babanango ... 


3 '° 

3 % o 

2 0 

1 0 

I *o 

1 *o- 

Eshowe and Mtunzini 

... 

2*5 

3 0 

2*0 

2*0 

2 ‘5 

2 *5 

Eintonjaneni 


30 

2*8 

2*6 

2*6 7 

2*4 

2*4 
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Sheep Sheering by Machinerym 

An interesting demonstration of sheep shearing by machinery was. 
we learn from the Mark Lane Express, recently given at the Royal 
Agricultural (College, Cirencester, by representatives of Messrs. R. A. 
Listm* <fe (Jo., of Durslev, Gloucester, with a new machine called “The 
Lister." -The Lister” js a horse-power portable petrol-driven shear¬ 
ing outfit, comprising a travelling carriage, an engine, a water-circulat¬ 
ing tank for keeping the cylinder cool, and four shears, which can be 
operated (b\ lour different persons, of course) at one and the same time. 
The motive power is communicated to the shears (which are fixed at the 
end of flexible tubes) by friction rollers being brought into contact with 
the fly-wheels driven by the engine. As one friction roller can be at¬ 
tached to each side of the fly-wheel, it follows that two fiv-whoels diive 
four shears. The fly-wheels run all the time the engine is in motion, 
bc,t. the shears can be each separately attached or detached, according 
to the number of opera tore available. Tims it is as easy to work all 
four shears at once as it is to work one, two, or three. The shear itself 
consists of a comb and cutter, and the effective power of the latter inav 
be understood when it is stated that it rotates at the rate of 3,000 
revolutions per minute. There is, of course, nothing novel either in the 
engine or in the shear itself; what is claimed to he new in “The Lister” 
is the application of the friction-driving device to the fly-wheel, by which 
the shearing apparatus is so smoothly and effectively worked. The 
simplicity of the apparatus is one of its chief recommendations. Another 
is its low consumption of petrol, this being only half a pint per horse 
power per hour. In other words, the engine being a h.p., a pint and 
a quarter of petrol will keep the four shears at work for an hour. 

The demonstration was conducted by Mr. Langworthy, an operator 
from New South Wales, where—at the Royal Show at Sydney last April 
"The Lister” was first publicly exhibited. No delay arose in starting 
the engine, nor in switching on one of the friction rollers to the fly- 
wheel, and a Cotswold ewe having been lifted over the hurdle fence and 
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placed in the hands of the operator, shearing began within live or six 
seconds of the original start. The fleece was a thick and heavy one, but 
it was completely removed within seven or eight minutes, and a big- 
iramed Wensleydale was afterwards sheared by Mr. Langworthy within 
six minutes. Mr. Kenneth Swanwick, as well as other students, subse¬ 
quently tried their hand with the apparatus, three of the shears being 
kept going at the same moment, and though Mr. Langworthy’s time was 
not beaten, the possibility of getting near to it with a very litfcje prac¬ 
tice was proved beyond doubt. 

Importation of Boos into tho Trnnsvnnlm 

The following Proclamation, respecting the impoitatiou of bees from 
j\alal and the Cape of Good Hope into the Transvaal, has been issued by 
liis hxeellency the Governor-General:—“Whereas by Section auV, Sub- 
ScClion (1) of Act No. 6 of 11)09 of the Province of the Transvaal, it is 
provided that the Governor may by proclamation in the (inzelte declare 
that paragraph («) of Section two of the said Act shall not apply in re¬ 
spect of the importation from any colony or territory in South Africa of- 
bct - native of that colony or territory if therein a statute is in force 
prohibiting under a penalty not less than is mentioned in Section firr of 
Act No. 6 of 1909 the importation of bees (except under special per¬ 
mission) from any place into that colony or territory. And whereas 
there is such a statute in force in the Province of the Cape of Good 
Hope and in the Province of Natal; Now, therefore, under and by virtue 
of the powers in me vested by Section sir of the said Act:, I do hereby 
declare, proclaim and make known that the provisions of paragraph (<i) 
of Section two aforesaid shall not apply in respect of the importation 
from the Province of the Capo of Good Hope or the Province of Natal 
of bees native of those Provinces/' 


Entry of Cattle Into Natal from Capo Province . 

Mis Excellency the Governor-General has, under and by virtue of 
the powers invested in him by Law No. 13 of 1866 and the Animals 
Disea“es Act of 1894 of the Province of Natal, proclaimed that it shall 
henceforth be unlawful for any person to introduce into the Province of 
Natal directly or indirectly any horned cattle from the Province of the 
Cape of Good Hope; provided, however, that cattle may be allowed to 
enter the Province of Natal under written permission from the Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon for the Province of Natal from such districts in the 
Province of the Cape of Good Hope as that officer may in his abspfojfc 
discretion decide upon and subject to such conditions as he may se^ Jiio 
impose. Natal Proclamation No. 39, 1908, dated 38t!\ May, i 

inhaled,.’? 
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Export Rotoo on Groin ond Fruit* 

It has been officially notified that, in connection with an agreement 
which has been entered into between the Government of the Union of 
South Africa and the Conference Lines of Steamships, the Government 
have secured for shippers the continuance of the present export shipping 
rates over the period 1st July, 1910, to 30th June, 1911, for South 
African maize, Kafir corn, oats, fruits, and base metals. In addition, 
certain important modifications in favour of chipers have been agreed to 
by the contractors. As regards the rates for maize, Kafir corn, oats, and 
fruit—which at present are as follows:—From all S.A. ports and Dela- 
goa Ray to Southampton, London, Hamburg, and Antwerp: maize, 11s. 
6d. and 10 per cent, per ton (2,240 fts.); Kafir corn and oats, 15s. and 
10 per cent, per ton (2,240 lbs.); fruit, 25s. and 10 per cent, per ton of 
40 cubic feet—the contractors have now undertaken to utilise such 
space as may be available in the weekly mail steamers to convey maize 
in quantities of not less than 100 tons to any one of the following ports: 
Bristol, Belfast, Cork, Cardiff, Cherbourg, Dundee, Glasgow', Havre, 
Hull, Leith. Liverpool, Middlesboro’, Portsmouth, Rotterdam, and Swan¬ 
ks:. at an additional charge of 3s. Gd. per ton of 2,240 lbs., plus 10 per 
<ent. over and above the freight to the ordinary berth ports of South¬ 
ampton, London, Hamburg, and Antwerp, the maize to be transhipped 
at Southampton to other steamers at the cost of the contractors. Notv .-— 
In connection with the above, it should be noted that the contractors 
are not bound, in the case of the ports of Hamburg and Antwerp, to 
carry parcels of less than 150 tons of South African produce.) 


The contractors, while not guaranteeing to find space for all maize, 
Kafir corn, and oats as offering for shipment, yet undertake to use their 
utmost endeavours to do so. It is, however, understood that if more 
maize, Kafir corn, or oats are offered for shipment than the lines can 
provide space for on or about the date applied for, the shipper wdll be 
free to employ other means of transport without forfeiting any rebates 
which he may be entitled to claim from the Conference Lines, and with- 
cut being subject to any other disability. "The Government wish to 
impress upon shippers that, in order to prevent delay in shipment, it is 
extremely advisable for them to utilise the space available in homeward- 
boUnd Teasels during the months of July and August in preference to 
bolding their shipments oyer until September and subsequent months 
wbett the space in the vessels is required for the transportation of wool, 
skins,and othermore remunerative cargo then offering.” 
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Value of Milk Records• 

The following is a selection of some interesting opinions on the sub¬ 
ject of milk records and their value, which have been collected from 
fanners in the State of Maine:—“I have the value of definite knowledge 
concerning ones business.” “1 have learned the value of method in con¬ 
ducting a dairy business.” ‘*1 have learned that cows vary in food re¬ 
quirements.” “I have learned that the cost to produce a pound of milk 
varies widely with different cows.” “I have learned that the consum¬ 
ing often exceeds her producing capacity.” “I have learned something 
of the part the food nutrients play in the economy of animal life and 
milk production/ “I have learned much concerning methods of feed¬ 
ing.” U I have learned the analysis of feed stuffs." “1 have learned to 
have a genuine pride in good dairy cows.” “I have learned the im¬ 
portance of breeding.” “I have learned that breeding operations should 
be carried on with intelligence.” “1 have learned that fads have no 
rightful place in the breeding of dairy animals.” 


The laboratory Dip (Formula). 

On account of the number of applications which are being received, 
both by the Government Bacteriologist and ourselves for the formula of 
the “Laboratory” Dip, we think it well to re-publish the directions for 
preparing the dip, so that all who have not the formula by them may 
cut it out and keep it for future use. The directions, as drawn up by 
the Government Bacteriologist, are as follows:—To mix 400 gallons: 
lbs, arsenite of soda, 5J lbs. of soft soap, and 2 gallons paraffin. Dis¬ 
solve the soap in about 5 gallons of hot water; while still hot add this 
soap solution in small quantities at a time to the paraffin and beat or 
stir to a creamy lather. This makes the soap emulsion. Dissolve lbs 
of arsenite of soda in a sufficient quantity (about a gallon) of hot water, 
end when completely dissolved add cold water up to 50 gallons. This 
mixture can be made in the tank. The soap solution may then be gradu¬ 
ally added, stirring thoroughly the while. Water should then be added 
till the 400 gal. taink is full. When it is desired to fill the dipping tank 
the above procedure can be adopted for as many times as is found neces¬ 
sary, or one mixing may be made sufficient for the purpose. Four hun¬ 
dred gallons, however, is a sufficient quantity to handle at one time. If a 
film of oil floats to the top of the dip in the tank the dip should he 
stirred with a* stick, or hoard, before commencing to dip, or the oil may 
easily be removed by skimming, the proportion of alkali present in the 
soft soap (a proportion varying with different samples) determining to 
$om& extent the degree of,emulsification of the oil. 
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It is of great importance that arsenite of soda containing 80 per 
•cent, arsenic should be used, as it has been found in the past that several 
failures have been experienced in the application of this dip by the use 
of unreliable arsenical preparations. Hard water should not be used 
in the mixing of the dip. The above instructions should be strictly 
adhered to when mixing. In the case of cattle not habituated to an 
arsenical dip ; slight excoriation of the skin of the thighs and neck, etc., 
jmay be produced after the first dippings, but should this difficulty arise 
.a dressing of the affected parts with oil or lard before dipping will per- 
^nit of the animals being dipped at the five-day interval. It will be 
found that this intolerance rapidly disappears. 


The parsnip is one of the best of all roots for milch cows. It is a 
very sweet root, and its extensive use in the island of Jersey has prob¬ 
ably contributed largely to making the superior milk and butter quali¬ 
ties ol! the Channel Island cows.— (Farmer/ Gazette.) 


Bees are well known to have a rooted aversion to the odour of human 
perspiration: bee-keepers should therefore make a point of not handling 
their stocks when in a heated conditon. 


Shade is needed for pigs as much as feed and drink in warm 
weather. 


It is often necessary to stir young pigs out of their nests during ex¬ 
treme cold weather in order to have them take sufficient exercise for 
health. 


Salt, charcoal, and ashes are three things that can be kept before 
the pigs all the time. There is no clanger of their eating too much. It 
is when they are deprived of their rest time that there is danger. 


When the pig is three months old usually it eats 22 lb. of food a 
'day; when seven months old it weighs five times as much, but eats only 
three times as much. Between four and five months of age the pig makes 
60 lb. gain in thirty days from 120 lb. of feed. But after the pig is 
nine months old it takes three months to put on 50 lb. of pork from 
<630 lb. of feed. Which is the more economical? The only way to figure 
feed is in proportion to the live weight. 
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Bacon Curing in Bruxii. 

By Loudon M. Douglas, 

jAclurer on Zootcehny and Animal Husbandry, Edinburgh: Editor of 
ih/ufflas $ '‘Encyclopaedia* for the Bacon arid Meat Industries t 
Joint Author of “llte Meal Industry and Meat Inspectionf* {& 
Vols.), etc., etc . 

* - ______ 

I MM s n:iAL progress in Brazil has been very rapid during the last half 
century, and in the States which border on the Atlantic especially there 
has been large industrial enterprise. In no part of the vast country ha* 
Mere been greater progress than in tire South and in the .States of Rio 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Parana. 

The Meat Trade int Brazil. 

The climatic conditions of Brazil render it somewhat difficult to 
conduct the meat trade, and hence the development in that department 
of industry has been rather slow: the popular tradition existed not so 
long ago that, owing to the fact that Brazil is for the most part a 
tropical country, it would be difficult therefore to handle meats in any 
large quantities. This tradition existed at the time prior to the intro¬ 
duction of refrigeration, but, when artificial cooling effects became pos¬ 
sible, the whole condition of things was altered, as refrigeration not only 
annihilates distance, but enables those who use it to be independent of 
the atmospheric temperature. 

Pro Breeding tn Brazil. 

Curiously enough, s large amount of development has taken place- 
in connection with the growing of pigs, this having come about more 
especially during rcceni years, and there seems very likelihood of the 
Southern States of Brazil developing into large producing centres for 
pig products. At the moment, however, the business has only com¬ 
menced. and it is gratifying to be able to state that not only in the grow¬ 
ing of pigs but in the manufacture of bacon and pig products, there had 
boon unqualified success. 

Tt may lie of interest before proceeding, to detail what has been 
done, to examine the local conditions which exist in these Southern 
ttt&Us of Brazil. In so far as the pig industry is concerned, and as what 
toe have to my is more especially concerning bacon fcurlng in the Stuff 
of Parana, we will confine ourselves to the data which is availably 
relative to that State. ; 4V; 

The State of Parana. 

The State of Parana is one of the medium-sized States of 
5 and contains about 60,000 square mites; Jt fins a population'.of 




Slaughtering- Department showing the process of hoisting the live pigs on the slaughtering bar. After being bled, 
the pigs are thrown on to a dumping table, the leg chains removed and the carcases rolled into a scalding vat ; 
after this they are tilted on to a scuttling table and the hair is scraped off. They are then singed, cleaned, 

and dressed. 

(See Arttcle by Mr. Loudon M. Douglas.) 






After the pigs art* singed and cleansed, the intestinal offal is removed and the carcases are then allowed to hang* 
until cool. The illustration also shows cases of bacon ready packed for Rio de Janeiro and in the foreground, 
native pine wood boards are seen. These have been sawn and planed ready for box making. 

'See Article by Mr Loudon M. Douglas J. 




When the carcases have been slightly cooled and some of the animal heat dissipated they are severe 
sides. The illustration shows Mr. G. L. Withers examining the sides while they are hanxinj^ on the ' 

(See Article bv Mr I.outlatt M Douglas). 
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400,000 and 500,000. Geographers generally describe it as being;, 
divided into three zones:— 

]. The low coast strip below the mountains by the sea. 

2. The upper tableland about 3,000 feet above the sea level. 

3. The large forest that gradually descends from the tableland to 
the level of the large rivers which flow into the River Plate, the 
Paranapanema, Parana and Uruguay. To show the immense possibili¬ 
ties which lie in the future in this State, it may be mentioned that one- 
third of the territory is practically unexplored, and, so far as is known,. 
i« unpopulated, except by a few hundred wild Indians descended from 
the Aboriginal tribes. There are several other States throughout Brazil 
to which the same description would apply, and it would thus be under¬ 
stood that the possibilities of agriculture developing in this country offers 
many attractions to future generations. 

In so far as the State of Parana is concerned, we may divide it 
into four different zones or divisions, namely:— 

1. The coast strip, which is tropical, and in which bananas, 
oranges, sugar-cane and hard-woods are predominant- Along with these 
conditions a few pigs are produced. From the interior by the Serra do 
liar, the State is divided by a range of mountains rising like a wall but 
covered over, with forests, excepting the rocky peaks. Some of these 
latter rise to a height of 5,000 feet., and the passes between reach an 
altitude of between 3,000 to 3,500 feet above the sea level. Looking 
from the coast the distant mountains seem to rise sheer out of the water, 
as there are no smaller ranges of hills in the foreground to obstruct the 
\ision. 

2. The part of the Upper Plateau which is 2,500 to 3,000 feet high, 
and extends from 20,000 to 30,000 square miles, is covered bv forests of 
pine trees and other timber, and, most important of all. Mate or Para¬ 
guayan tea. This is a product of the laurel or bay species, and is not 
unlike a bay tree in appearance. Mate tea i- exported from Parana to 
the extent of between 30,010 and 40,000 tons per annum. Under such 
agricultural conditions it is interesting to note that very few pigs are 
kept, but this is not duo to any inability to rear such live stock, but 
simply because the people prefer to work on the Mate plantations instead 
of at the rearing of live stock- 

3. The third division consists of plains or campos which are devoted' 
(mostly to cattle raising, and pigs arc not, as a rule, kept in any great 
numbers* 

4. The fourth division consists of large tracts bordering on the 
forests, which are partially wooded and are useless for cattle except in 
some of the winter months on account of the stinging insects, flies, ticks, 
etc; These lands are prolific in various kinds of fruit trees and fruit- 
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bearing palms and pine trees, the nuts of which are something like 
-chestnuts and are very abundant during three months of the year. Upon 
these fruits and nuts, with roots and very little corn—just sufficient to 
keep them coining to the homestead in the evening and thus preventing 
their becoming altogether wild—large herds of pigs are bred and sold 
at a year old and upwards, to the fatters from the maize districts, who 
come up to buy them according to the needs, taking them home, some¬ 
times upwards of 50 miles, in droves. 

These divisions of the State of Parana will doubtless in time become 
populated raid developed by agriculturists, and the first step in this 
^direction will he the utilisation of the unpopulated forests which at the 
present moment offer splendid opportunities to settlers who are not 
afraid of hard work. 

In the State of Parana the growing of pigs has been abnormal, and 
in the districts of Assunguy, Serro Azul and others lying to the north¬ 
east and north-west of Curityba, swir.e husbandry has become quite a 
leading feature on the farms. Between these districts and the frontier 
of the progressive State of Sao Paulo, it is very mountainous, but- at the 
same time is fertile. The district is not associated with the growing of 
If ate or timber, and has become more celebrated for the growth of maize, 
cereals and other root crops. Instead, however, of gathering these crops 
for export, the farmers of the country have made up their minds that 
it pays them better, owing to bad roads and long distances, to fatten pigs 
with their cereals, and thus a large district, amounting to several 
thousands of square miles, is practically devoted to the pig industry. 

Pig Bkkkdino in Parana. 

Under such conditions it is natural to enquire what kind of pigs 
'flourish in this country, and it would seem that the breeds are rather a 
nondescript lot, and, from the point of view of modern pig husbandry, 
very unprofitable. These pigs are descendants of the original breeds 
brought from Portugal by the early colonists in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and at that time there was no kind of selection at all, so 
that the breeds were simply introduced into the country in the most 
-casual way. There are no records showing the growth and development 
of pig husbandry, nor do the oldest inhabitants remember having heard 
that any special measures were taken to specialise the different breeds. 
“Consequently, at the present day, the distinctions which can be made are 
•of an entirely arbitrary character, and don’t compare with the specialised 
distinctions whicli exist, for example, in Europe. In Parana there are four 
classes of pigs, namely: 1, Very large; 2, large: 3, medium; 4, small- 
sized pigs, and to understand what these distinctions mean, it may be 
inentioned that the very large pigs are sometimes kept until they are 
Ifive years old, when they become very fat and frequently weigh 1,06*0 lbs. 
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«dead weight. From susli weights they are gradually graded down in 
various sizes, weights and qualities, until they come to the small, hair* 
lesa, thin-skinned pigs, with t heir small bones, little lean and a huge 
^excess of fat. This small pig rarely weighs more than 1^0 lbs. when 
fattened to the utmost. The shapes and colours of the pigs are extremely 
varied, the greater part being black, which is the prevailing colour of 
pigs in all tropical countries. White pigs, as a rule, do not succeed 
where they are liable to be exposed to tropical suns. From 1 lie history 
of the pig-breeding industr}', however, it may be surmised that there are 
.animals of many colours in the country, and some of these are red, sandy 
grey, and many of mixed colours, indicating that there is no kind of 
selection in the breeding. It has been suggested, indeed, that the im¬ 
ported pigs have been crossed in a state of nature with the South 
American wild pigs, but the evidences of this are rather fragmentary. 

It is interesting to notice that there are distinct races of wild pigs 
throughout the country, consisting of the Queixadas or Peccary, * the 
Tatteto.s, and the ordinary domestic pigs—the latter having become wild 
through having escaped or through being abandoned by the breaking 
tip of the homesteads of some outlymg pioneer farmers. When the 
domestic pigs return to a state of nature, they get very savage in their 
dispositions, but don’t seem to inter-breed with the Peccaries or Tattelos. 
These latter differ form the European pig in having a gland on the loin 
about the size of a threepenny piece in circumference, from which, when 
they are enraged, they emit a most powerful, nauseous odour. Upon 
killing them, this gland must be immediately cut out or the offensive 
smell will be absorbed by the flesh. 

AH these wild pigs will, with the progress of settlement, probably be 
•exterminated in a few years, as they are not only very fair eating, which 
renders them a desirable acquisition, but they also commit frightful 
damage amongst the crops, not from what they eat, but what they 
-destroy. 

The Local Demand for Pig Products. 

All over Brazil there is a large demand for fat pork and lard, and 
this arises from the fact that the principal, food of the people consists of 
black beans and rice, both of which are cooked with fat, and unless some 
such addition is made, to the beans especially, they are very insipid to 
to She taste. Salted pork or pork fat are preferred, as they give a 
piquancy to these otherwise somewhat tasteless foods. It must not be 
-supposed, however, that these foods are eaten because of necessity ; they 
-are simply national dishes and are preferred to any others. 

Brazilian Pork. 

The preparation of Brazilian salted pork differs from the processes 
*3n use in other parts of the world. 
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After the pig is killed, the hair is burned off by means of pine spines: 
where these are available, and where they are not, maize leaves are used 
instead. The carcases are then laid on dried hides spread out on the 
ground, the vertrebra] column and skull being then cut out. The carcase 
is immediately dismembered and cut into two sides, after which the ribs, 
legs, shoulders and thick meat of the loin are cut out, two sides of fat 
varying from three to six inches in thickness at the top of the loin are 
then left, and these are dealt with as follows:—The sides are sliced from 
front U> hack, or longitudinally from head to tail, so as to form strips 
of about one inch thick, care being taken not to cut through the skin.. 
All these cuts arc then filled with salt, and the complete sides are rolled 
up with the jowl, including snout and ear, in the centre. After 21 hours, 
these sides arc packed in panniers, and they are then ready for despatch 
and sale. This is the Brazilian bacon or Touehinho, as it is called, and 
when it is m perfect condition it is a very palatable meat, and, in the 
absence of refrigeration or modern cooling facilities, the process is prob¬ 
ably the only one which would enable the meat to be cured under the 
climatic conditions Unfortunately, in the remoter towns, where the 
process is carried out in a rough and ready way, there is a large pro* 
portion of tainted meat which is not only rancid, but may be also full of 
jumpers, and is frequently over-weighted with salt. 

JORKEO BEKF. 

One of the notable products of Brazil, which has in the past been 
largely made, is that of jorked beef, which is simply the dried flesh of 
bullocks, the drying having taken place in the sun. This business, how¬ 
ever, 1ms fallen into considerable disrepute owing to the inability to pre¬ 
serve the meat, more especially during the thundery weather. So* 
treacherous is the climate in this respect that it has been no uncommon 
sight to see thousands of pounds weigth of jorked beef become tainted 
after keeping one night, notwithstanding that copious quantities of salt 
may have been added. To this particular business, refrigeration has 
hardly ever been applied, with the consequence that in the past there 
have been huge losses. The temperature during the day may rise to 85 
dogs. F. and fall again quite suddenly as low as 55 degs. F. during the 
night, but in the winter time it is no uncommon experience to find the 
temperature lias fallen to 35 degs. F., although it would rise during the 
day to 70 degs. F. 

Such fluctuations in temperature are highly detrimental to the meat 
industry whether conducted ia the fresh or preserved condition, and for- 
’ this. reason the successful curing of hams and bacon, without refrigera¬ 
tion, has been impossible. In fact, many attempts have been made to 
utilise the superabundant pig supplies for the manufacture of hams and 
bacon, in rural districts, but development in this direction has been dis-^ 
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CURITYBA BACON FACTORY.—VI. 


The quality 01 meat obtainable in Brazil is shown on this illustration and it will be 
noticed that the pigs are well matured and quite equal to those obtainable in Europe. 

(See Article by Mr, Loudon M. Douglas) % 










The refrigerating machine is the most important part of this factory and it is actuated by a locomotive type of 
steam boiler and engine combined. The refrigerator is a vertical type sulphurous anhydride low pressure machine. 

(See Article by Mr. Loudon M. Douglas). 
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.jccuragcd owing to the enormous losses through taint; the wet pickle 
process, or the pumping of pickle into the tissues, having proved quite 
valueless. Another local condition which militates against successful 
curing, lies in the uncertainty of the weather during winter. It is a 
• common experience that after three or four days of frost, cold nights and 
a dry atmosphere might supervene, but these will be immediately 
followed by a steady downpour of rain which creates a damp, muggy 
atmosphere of a temperature of about Go (legs. F., which may last for 
four or five days. 

Tumping op Mkats. 

The process of pumping meats with pickle, which is so familiar m 
Europe and America, has had to he abandoned to a large extent in 
Brazil, owing to the ticacherous climate. It has been found that pump¬ 
ing pickle into the tissues of the meats is very useful when these goods 
have to bo consumed locally, but when they have to be prepared for 
ki.vpnrt, the pumping seems to encourage putrefaction, and as a conse¬ 
quence hard, dry hams and bacon are the common articles of commerce. 

Export or Transport to a Distance. 

There is yet no occasion to look for markets for pig products beyond 
the Southern States of Brazil, ami in Pm de Janeiro and Santos, as well 
as the local towns in Parana, there is plenty of outlet for the finished 
[products that have so far been made. This, however, is not likely to 
last as, now that the developments in connection with the pig industry 
are likely to be much greater, it may be assumed that bacon and hams 
will in the future he exported to the United Kingdom and to other 
countries overseas. 

P KRSONA L T)KT AILS. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing notes that 1 he pig 
industry has had a somewhat chequered career in Brazil. It is right to 
say, in fact, that in so far as the modem methods are concerned, these 
have been practised only to a limited extent, and their introduction to 
the State of Parana is entirely due to the enterprise of Mr. G. L. 
Withers, of Ourityba. Mr. Withers comes of a family of meat purveyors, 
4ind his family for generations have been known in connection with the 
meat industry at Hornsey, Hants, England, and Twickenham, Rickman*- 
worth, and other places. Mr. Withers* father went out to Brazil a 
good many years ago in connection with the Parana Meat Coy. This 
company intended to supply salt beef and pork to the large number of 
sailing ships which at that time filled the Brazilian ports, especially Rio 
•de Janeiro and Santos, and at the time the Meat Coy. looked like being 
highly successful. The absence of coojing facilities and refrigeration, 
however, together with adverse local conditions, proved fatal to tlie entre- 
prise, but Mr. Withers, in the year 1877, with what was left of the Meat 
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Coy/s appliances and stores, thought that he might start a business of 
his own. This he did, and in course of time developed a considerable 
local trade in fresh meats, and, notwithstanding the almost prohibitive 
conditions of curing and the absence of refrigeration, managed to send 
considerable quantities of bacon and carno socca to Rio de Janeiro and 
other places. In the winter time he also did a small business in bacon,, 
hams and lard, varied with carno form, or jorke beef, and in that way 
between 1877 and 1888 built up a good business. 

Ih'om 1889 to 1890 Mr. G. L. Withers was absent from Parana, 
having taken passages on a sailing ship from Puranagua for Valparaiso, 
where, however, lie never arrived, for, in beating about off Cape Horne 
for some months in a foul bottomed ship, they made for the Falkland 
Islands for provision, and were wrecked in a gale at the entrance to the 
harbour at Port William. After staying at Port Stanley for a fortnight 
or so. Mr. Withers joined a steamer at Montevideo, from whence he sailed 
to England, and in that way came to have a knowledge of British 
methods in connection with the meat industry, and which he carried back 
with him to Brazil, and he had it firmly fixed in his mind that the only 
way to make the business completely successful was bv the introduction 
of modern refrigerating plant and also the addition of modern appli¬ 
ances. Mr. Withers had had the advantage of receiving much of his 
education in the finer developments of the meat industry from an old 
Parasian Charcutier who was thoroughly up to the Charcuterio business, 
and knew quite as well as the deftest Parasian Charcutier how to make 
apparent “fillet” and “rump steaks” cut of clods and stickings. 

Mr. Withers determined to build and equip a modern bacon factory, 
and with that end in view consulted Messrs. William Douglas & Sons,. 
Ltd., of Putney, London, who subsequently designed and equipped the 
present factory at Curityba, which lias had from its start quite a remark¬ 
able career, and has demonstrated the possibility of successfully conduct¬ 
ing bacon curing in a tropical courtry. 

The Curitvba Bacon Factory. 

The bacon factory is designed so as to form one long building,, 
and the various departments open from the one into the other so that 
the work can be carried on in perfect sequence. 

The pigs are brought in in droves of from 50 to 100, and as they 
arrive from the surrounding country they are generally heated and 
fatigued owing to their being on the road sometimes from ten to thirty 
days' journey, travelling at the rate of 8 to 16 miles per day. The 
droves are driven to the factory from long distances on the hoof. It is 
therefore necessary to rest the animals, and for this purpose large en¬ 
closures are provided, so that different droves can be separately accom¬ 
modated in these enclosures. There is a plentiful supply of water 
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derived from a running stream, and this is a very ncedfui requirement in* 
the resting pens. In these enclosures the pigs are kept for several days,, 
during which time they are supplied with a moderate quantity of food 
with plenty of salt, and arc then ready for the uses of the factory. It is 
m cessary that each drove should be kept separate, as when they arc mixed 
the animals fight fiercely amongst themselves. 

From the resting pens the numbers required for the day's work are 
placed in a fasting pen and are kept^ for a day without food, being sup¬ 
plied only with water, the number of animals thus handled being 20 to 
30 on each alternate day. It is the eurtom to hang the carcases over 
night, and in the early me ruing they are cut up into hams, sides and 
belly pieces of bacon, according to the demand. The process of handling 
is similar to what obtains in other factories, the pigs being first of all 
slung on to a track bar, where they are slaughtered, after which the 
carcases are scalded and the hair scraped from them. The. carcases are 
then singed in a singing furnace and are again suspended on a track 
her. where they arc cleansed and the intestinal offal is removed. It is 
after this they are hung in the hanging hou.«' j overnight and from 
which they are taken into the chill room in sections the next morning. 
The chill room is maintained at a temperature of about- 38 degs. F., and 
the meat is brought down to about 40 degs. F. before it is taken into 
ibe curing cellar adjoining to bo cured. The method of curing is prac¬ 
tically the same thereafter a« is followed out in Europe. A pickle of 
specified density (about 95 degs. to 100 degs. on Douglas’s salinometer) 
is previously prepared and kept in readiness, but the meat is not put 
into this pickle right away, as it lias been found that it suits the local 
market better when the meat is first of all dry salted for about a week 
and is then put into the pickle for the remainder of the curing, which 
may extend to 14 dayB. The temperature of the curing cellar is kept 
about 42 degs. F, and tlrs amount ci: tainted meats produced is quite 
trifling. In so far as the salt used is concerned, this is the Brazilian 
sea salt from Mossere, in the north of Brazil. When the curing is com¬ 
pleted, the hams and bacon are thoroughly washed and allowed to drain 
a short time, after which they are hung up in the smoke houses, where 
they remain till they are thoroughly dry and present a dark golden 
colour. After this they are branded and packed in grease-proof paper in 
boxes containing 12 hams or, as the case may be, about 130 fts. of 
bacon. These are the recognised packages for shipment, the wood of the 
boxes being of a nice smelling hard wood. In so far as the utilisation 
of the by-products is concerned, very little has yet been done. Sausages 
are produced in small quantities, but no serious effort has yet been made 
to produce these on a large scale, although this will certainly be tried in 
the future. Certain sausages, however, which are popular in BraziL 
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-such as Lyons Saucissions and Bologna Salami cannot be profitably made 
• owing to the humidity and variability of the climate. 

Lard, however, is a very remunerative product; all fat and 
trimmings available $re rendered down for local consumption. 

11 will thus be seen that this factory at Curityba has supplanted the 
old methods in use in Brazil, and it seems not unlikely that in the near 
future the old method of preparing Touchinho will only be found in 
farmers’ houses in the remote rural districts. 

The Mechanical Equipment. 

As we have indicated, the factory is divided into different depart¬ 
ments consisting of the abattoir, hanging-house, chill room, curing cellar, 
drying room and smoke stoves, and in all of these the mechanical equip¬ 
ment is complete and is quite modern. 

The steam power is generated from a locomotive type of steam boiler 
to which is attached a powerful steam engine, which in turn drives the 
refrigerating machinery, lard agitator and sausage machinery. Adjacent 
•to the slaughter-house U the singeing furnace, which is of the horizontal 
type, and the refrigeiating machinery consists of a vertical type Douglas 
sulphurous anhydride refrigerating machine, which is connected to an 
air cooler in the chill room and also cools the brine which is circulated 
in the curing cellar, which produces a constant temperature of 12 dogs. F. 

The minor appliances of the factory consist of tracking, smoke stove 
fittings, lard and sausage bouse equipment and sundry smaller appliances 
such are found necessary in conducting this business. It is worthy of 
remark also that although the refrigerating machinery is working con¬ 
stantly with water at a temperature frequently far above the normal, 
there has been no evidence of lack of efficiency. 

The Old Methods and the New. 

Such a development as we have sketched out is one ox great moment 
to a country like Brazil, inasmuch as it has been demonstrated that 
modern methods are likely to succeed where the ancient methods have 
proved an abject failure. In this small factory it is shown from day to 
day that prime ’•quality of wholesome meats can be produced without 
danger of taint, which was ever present with the old fashioned methods, 
and it lias also been demonstrated that this result has been accomplished 
mainly through the application of refrigeration and cooling effects. 


In the cheese or butter dairy the condition of the dairy floors may 
be kept sweet and clean by well scrubbing them daily with hot water and 
AB^iberaluse of soda in it, A hard brush or broom should be used to get 
rfd alt the dirt The floor should afterwards be “swilled” down with 
water and dried up with a mop or large “squeegee.” 




CURITYBA BACON FACTORY,—IX. 

The Lard Department is a very important one in a factory like this, where 
the demand for lard is very great, hence the lard plant is complete and 
consists of lard cutter, refining pans and lard agitator. 

(See Article by Mr. Loudon M. Douglas), 







Previous to smoking the pig prodticis in the shape of hams ami bacon, these are partially dried in a special!} 
constructed drying room in which the temperature is maintained at about 85 to 90 F. The drying room is 

shown on the left hand. 

See Article by Air Loudon JA Douglasj. 










The final process in making - bacon and hams consists in smoking these products and this is carried out in a brick- 
built smoke stove shown on the right side, where the smoking effect is produced by hard wood sawdust. The 

main hall of the factory is also seen in the illustration. 

(See Article by Mr. Loudon M. DouglasJ. 
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Live Stock insurance. 


HOW TO FORM MUTUAL INSURANCE CLUBS. 


1>£ previous issues of the Journal we have referred to the subject of the 
mutual insurance of live stock, and have published a quantity of infor¬ 
mation on the subject, especially regarding the systems in force in other 
countries. We have now received an interesting leaflet on the subject,, 
issued by the British Board of Agriculture, which contain 6ome very 
useful information. Inter alia , attention is directed to the following 
points, which should receive careful consideration in drawing up the 
rules of the society, whether registered or unregistered. 

Unlimited Liability. 

In the case of registered societies the liability of each member for 
the engagements of the society i.s unlimited, and this might lead to 
serious difficulties if the society were to undertake the insurance of 
animals, such, for example, as valuable pedigree stock, to a greater 
amount than its funds would justify. In, practice, however, such societies 
are understood only to undertake insurances for small amounts, and the 
risks incurred are, therefore, not great. It is desirable, however, that 
the rules should specify the maximum value which may he paid to any 
one case. 

Abe a Covered by the Society. 

It is generally found desirable to limit the operations of the society 
to a comparatively small area,* such as a few adjacent parishes. It ie 
thus possible for all the members to know each other, while the cost of 
management can be reduced to a minimum. If, on the other hand, the 
members were to be distributed over any considerable area, the duties 
of inspection, valuing and marking might become somewhat onerous, and 
the necessary protection against fraud or intentional neglect, which is 
afforded by intimate acquaintanceship among the members, would be 
wanting. 

One objection to the small area covered by a society is that in the 
even of great mortality, such as w omdemic of contagious disease, it 
may be unable to afford help when if i« most needed. Tt might be desir¬ 
able to provide for such a continuer hr a rule to the effect that if the 
demands on the funds owing to nr* epidemic exceed the total amount of 
the fpnds in hand, the proportion oomnensatian payable may be re¬ 
duced. Many clubs provide for n Wv all the members equally in the 
'thiS‘;fuxida;*-l)einginsuflf:eir:t The objections connected with the 
limbed of oj^ration h* removed by re-insurance, but 
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although this is common on the Continent, it has not up to the present 
been practised in this country. 

Compensation. 

In the case of cow clubs, compensation is frequently paid at the rate 
of three-fourths of the full value, but in some the value is allowed up to, 
but not exceeding, £10, with a lower limit for calves. In the case of pigs 
it is not uncommon to pay the full amount at which the pig is valued. 
On some grounds it would seem desirable that something less than the 
full value should be paid. 

The valuation is usually made by a committee immediately on the 
illness of the animals being reported by the owner. On the Continent, 
however, animals are frequently valued on entry into the society, an l 
this is, perhaps, ihe more reasonable procedure. It is also desirable from 
other points of view, as should the animal be attacked by a contagious 
disease, the visit of a valuing committee might lead to the spread of 
infection. 

CO.MI'EXKATIOX IX THE EVENT OF COMPULSORY 8 LAUGHTER. 

In the event of the compulsory slaughter by order of the Govern¬ 
ment of any animals insured in the society, the compensation payable by 
the society would only be the difference, if any, between the sum for 
which the society was liable in the case of death, and the amount actually 
paid by the Government. It is, therefore, to the advantage of the club 
to insist that its members promptly report to the authorities suspected 
exiftenee of any disease scheduled under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 
This should he provided for in the rules, and it might with advantage be 
laid down that no compensation should be paid for loss in the event of a 
member failing to report, as required by the order of the Board of Agri- 
culhue and Fisheries, the suspected existence of any such disease. 

Employment of a Veterinary Surgeon. 

Sonic clubs undertake to pay the fees of a veterinary surgeon called 
in to attend on sick unimals, provided the necessary authority is first ob¬ 
tained from the committee of the society. It would probably be Con- 
veridit to arrange with a veterinary surgeon to attend in such cases at a 
fix-jti fee 

Precautions in Cases of Contagious Disease. 

When an animal is taken ill, it is usual for certain members of the 
society to inspect and value it, but should the disease be of a contagious 
nature there is a great risk that it may be unintentionally spread in this 
way. It is very important, therefore, that members thus employed should 
take the precaution of thoroughly disinfecting themselves upon leaving 
the cow-shed or .pig-sty where the ailing animal is housed* They should 
wash their hands with soap and water, and their boot* with a SolntiAn. 
^ cart aOid : or with some other suitable disinfectant This is Ossify' 
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.ally nec.c\ss&ry in the case of pigs, owing to the possibility of the disease* 
.*being swine-fever. 

Method oi' Rajsinu Finds. 

There is commonly an entrance fee and a fixed annual subscription 
for each animal, in addition to a charge for inspection and marking an 

• entry. This system has the advantage of simplicity, but it is open to the 
objection, particularly in the case of cows and horses, that the owner of 
n high-priced animal pays no more than the owner of one of less value, 
though in the event of loss lie would receive considerably more from the 
: society’s funds. This objection could be removed by the valuation of 

• each animal on entry ifitp the society, and its annual re-valuation, with 
the adoption of a scale of premiums proportionate to the value. This 
system is frequently adopted on the Continent, and in the event of the 
accumulation of a large reserve fund th** premiums are reduced. From 
the experience of a large number of societies in Bavaria, insuring ill all 

• over Imlf-u-million animals, chielly cattle, a premium of per cent, of 
the insured value, or ;»>. for every £10, has, oft the average, proved 
sufficient. 

Reserve Funds. 

The accumulation of a substantial reserve fund is undoubtedly de¬ 
sirable as a protection in the event of *m epidemic, of disease occurring in 
the neighbourhood, hut it is very necessary that suitable provision should 
be made in the mles for the auditing of accounts, inspection of 
‘bools, etc. 

In the case of fraud by its members the only criminal remedy open 
to an unregistered sen iety is confined to eases of larceny or embezzlement, 
'but a registered society has a remedy on summary conviction against any 
person who obtains possession of any of ih property bv false pretences or 
who withholds or misapplies it. 

COW CLUBS. 

Tlu following description of an existing society is offered as fairly 
typical of the method of conducting an ordinary cow club:— 

The society consists of officers and an unlimited number of mem- 
%ers, the officers being the president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
marker, and a valuing committee of throe members. The duty of the 
president is/ c to keep order during meetings hours, impose fines and see 1 
justice done between each member and the society”: the marker brands 
-each cow entered, the brand beiftg placed on the horn, or, if the animal 
%e hornless, on the right foot; and the function of the valuing committee 
is io determine the value m case of illness or death of a cow. The 
secretary receives a small salary for his work. 

* The society does not retain the services of any particular veterinary 
surgeon, and the members can employ whom they please. If a member** 
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cow full ill, the owner must report at once to the.secretary, who forth¬ 
with advises the valuing committee, all of whom—or at least two of the- 
three—go to see the cow as soon as possible. Directly the committee has 
appraised the cow and seen its condition it becomes the property of the- 
society.-and the committee can order its slaughter or can otherwise dis¬ 
pose of it. The full value of the cow as a healthy animal is fixed, and of 
this sum the owner receives ?f> per cent., or 15s. in the £, the cheque 
on the society’s banking account being drawn by the president, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Any person wishing to become a member of the society must be pro¬ 
posed at a quarterly meeting. The entrance fee is 2s. 6d. for the first 
cow and Is. for each subsequent cow. The subscription is Gs. per annum 
for each cow and is payable in monthly instalments; the cost of marking 
is Gd. per cow. Hence, after the first year the cost of insuring three 
cows would be IBs., ii respective of the value of the cows. A member 
on entering a cow and describing its age and colour, pays the entrance 
fee and subscription, and forthwith becomes entitled to the benefits of 
the club. Promptness in payment of subscriptions is insisted upon under 
penalty of forfeiting all advantages. 

The majority of the members have from one to two cows, while some 
have three or four and even six cows insured. 

On the average about 3 per cent, of the insured cows die during 
the year, milk fever being the principal cause of death. 

As a protection against the entry of Did cows of little value, it is pro¬ 
vided that no cow is to be accepted for insurance which has had more 
than two calves, while if the marker suspects any cow, which he is asked' 
to mark, to be unsound or diseased, he is required to refer the matter to 
the valuing committee. The fact thit the marker is a practical cow- 
keeper is found in practice to be a sufficient protection to the society. 
Where cows are lost owing to any contagious disease, the owner is not 
allowed to enter others on the books of the society until the cow shed and 
adjoining buildings have been thoroughly disinfected. 

In some societies the full value of the cow is paid so long as it does 
not exceed £10, and the subscription is Is. a quarter, with Is. entrance 
fee. The subscription for calves is 9d. a quarter and 6d. entrance fee,, 
the compensation payable varying from £2 to £5. The number of animals 
belonging to any one member is sometimes limited by rule so as not to- 
exceed seven, of which two must be calves. 

The value of these societies to small cow-keepers may be realteed; 
from the fact that individual members have, occasionally, received *. 

.within, a .eomnarativelv short time for as many as four oows*.;.#h^i/ 
seet^iy of one of the largest of these societies states that the 

■'Ihsddsmu be observes that' ‘'among smStv ^ 
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•the benefits of a society such as this are of the greatest—in fact, without 
some system of insurance small holders- cannot exist, the loss of a cow 
•being most Berious to the man whose capital is but small/’ 

PIG CLUBS. 

Pig clubs are conducted on somewhat similar linos, but they are 
usually composed almost entirely of cottagers and allotment holders. 
The number of pigs which may be insured by a single member is some¬ 
times limited to three or four. 

The entrance fee is frequently Is. for each pig, sometimes Is. in the 
£ on its value, and sometimes a fixed amount, such as Is. fid. per member. 
The subscription for each pig varies fro mid. to lid. per week, 3d. a 
month, or 6d. a quarter. An extra charge, usually about double, is made 
for insuring boar pigs or breeding sows, while sucking picks are not ad¬ 
missible. The pig is marked on the ear, and the marker receives a few 
pence for his trouble. In case of illness the owner must inform the 
secretary, and a valuing committee then inspect and value the .animal. 
The proportion of value allowed to the members varies; in some clubs 
it is *los. in the £, in others 17s. fid., and in others the full value is 
paid. A few clubs pay less for high-priced pigs; thus 18s. is paid for a 
pig worth £1 ; £1 1 os. M. for a pig worth, and a smaller proportion 
for each additional £. The committee may, if they wish, dispose of the 
pig on behalf of the club. 

The reserve funds naturally vary very greatly. Many clubs have 
funds up to £100-1*130, but £-30 to £30 is often considered a sufficient re¬ 
serve fund for clubs with 10 or 50 members, and occasionally further 
profits are divided up annually after the manner of dividing clubs. Al¬ 
though the societies are formed for and rely entirely on mutual help, 
their income is frequently augmented to a small extent bv subscriptions 
from! honorary members. 


Animals at pasture harvest their own rations and evenly distribute 
their droppings to maintain the fertility of the land. Pastures are in- 
■dispensible animal husbandry, and cheapen the production of dairy 
and meat products by allowing live stock to forage at will and harvest 
their rations. 


Surely any intelligent breeder, who wishes to produce certain quali¬ 
ties in the offspring, will see that those qualities are possessed by the 
parents. The Mood of the pure-bred sire is so strong that he will always 
impress himself on his offspring. 
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Method* of Applying Water te 4 Orepm. 

By Samuisl Fortiur. 

^■kief of Irrigation Investigations , United State* Office of Experiment' 

Stations .* 

As irrigated farm resembles a city in iliat it should be skilfully laid out 
beioie permanent improvements are made. In such preparatory work per- 
ha}>s the most important feature consists of the location and construction: 
ol the network of ditches required to carry and distribute water to all 
parts of the farm and the head gates, turn-outs, pipes, flumes, and road 
crossings which these ditches make necessary. Farm ditches are of two , 
kinds, temporary and permanent. The former is intended to last through, 
but one season, or for but one crop, and its location is not important.. 
The latter should be as definitely fixed as any other permanent im¬ 
provement on tiie farm. The location of all permanent ditches should, 
precede the division of the farm into fields, the building of fenced, and. 
the laying out of farm roads and lanes. The chief reason for this course 
is that there may be but one direction in which water will flow at the 
proper rate of speed. Too often the mistake is made of building ditches 
for only a part of the farm. This is pretty certain to cause, it may be a 
ymv later, a complete change in most of the existing improvements or 
eke a faulty qrrangemenh of most of the essentials of an irrigated farm* 
The head gate at the upper end of the supply ditch marks the point 
where the control of the canal company ceases and that of water users 
begins. Sometimes the water is measured out to the users. 

Formerly all water channels pertaining to the irrigateed farm were 
formed in porous earth which wasted a large part of the water through 
seepage. Wooden flumes were substituted later for part oi the channels in 
earth, and pipes, concrete-lined ditches, and concrete flumes are now 
gradually taking the place of both earth and wood. The larger of the 
farm ditches in earth are made by first ploughing a few furrows an«i 
afterwards removing the loose dirt by means of a wooden implement 
formed like the letter A. The Smaller ditches can best be made by & 
Lister plough attached to a sulk} 7 frame. 

The location and construction of the principal water channels for 
the farm is followed by the preparation of the surface of the fields for 
irrigation. Four more or less distinct kinds of lands under ditch are 
undergoing the change. There is the land which has been devoted to grain/ 
growing under the natu ral rainfall. The second class consists of low* 

’ From the* Year Book (1909) of .the United States Dept, of Agricultme 
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land covered by native grasses, cacti, or low bushes. The third com- 
prises the heavy sagebrush land of the mountain States, while the fourth 
contains more or less shrubbery and small trees interspresed among 
smaller desert plants. In the first two kinds deep ploughing is all that 
is necessary before beginning the work of grading and levelling, but when 
heavy deert growths are encountered special contrivance must be used. 
‘A covering of sagebush is most easily removed by dragging a rail or 
heavy timber over the held. The stumps which remain are either 
grubbed out by hand or are ploughed out. The mesquite of the South¬ 
west and pine and juniper trees of the North-west are grubbed out by 
hand or are removed by stump pullers, dynamite, or fire. 

FLOODING METHOD. 

Flooding the surface of laud from field ditches or laterals is the 
most common way of wetting soil. This method is common in the Rocky 
Mountain States, and the conditions which prevail there seen to be well 
adapted to this mode of applying water. It can he used on quite steep 
slopes and in various other ways fits in with the requirements of the 
•irrigator on the more elevated lands. It consists in levelling, grading, 
smoothing the surface of the fields to such a degree that water will 
readily flow over it. As a means of distributing the water over the field 
small ditches or laterals are located along the best routes. These form a 
network of channels which cut up the field into small strips, which are 
usually from 50 to 100 <,r more feet in width. Custom differs as to the 
direction of these field ditches. Sometimes they extend down the steepest 
dope of the field regardless of the fall at other times they follow grade 
lines and extend from the head ditch in more or less curved lines across 
the field, i 

In preparing a field for this method it is first ploughed and 
harrowed and then graded. Several good home-made implements are 
used to reduce the surface to an even, uniform grade. These have been 
described in publications of this Department. (Farmers' Bulletins 263 
and .373.) A convenient implement to make field laterals is the Lister 
plough, either 14 or Ifi inch, attached to a sulky frame and drawn by 
throe horses. When the ditches extend down the steepest slope of the 
field they are located by eye, but when they are located on grade linen 
some kind of a surveying instrument is frequently required to establish 
the grades. A suitable fall for these small channels is one-half to three- 
fourths inch to the rod. 

CHECK METHOD. 

The check method consists in the division of the fields into checks 
or compartments, \each having a comparatively level floor space sur¬ 
rounded by a low, flat level and a bordering supply ditch. 
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The checks are made in one or two more or less distinct ways* 
are kiiowu as the “rectangular” and the “contour.” The bound¬ 
aries of the former are straight, forming rectangles which are usually 
much longer in the direction of the least slope, while the boundaries of 
the latter conform to the natural slope of the land. 

The field should first be carefully surveyed and the margins of the 
checks marked by a plough furrow or in some other way. The levels 
are formed by scrapers, which remove the earth from the high parts of 
the floor and deposit it on the levels. Levelling devices of various kinds 
are subsequently used to grade the floor and trim the low embankments. 
An essential feature in checking land is to arrange each tier of checks in 
such a way that each can be flooded from a supply ditch. Wooden 
gates in the ditch hank admit the lequired amount of water. 

BASIN METHOD. 

In all essential features the basin method does act different from 
that just described. The fact’Hint basins are used in the irrigation of 
orchards and checks in the irrigation of alfalfa, and the further fact, that 
basins are much smaller and last but for one season, have served to dis¬ 
tinguish them and to accord to each a separate place. 

Orchards are prepared for irrigation by this method by forming 
lodges of the loose earth midway between the rows of trees in both 
directions in the manner shown in figure 10. These ridges are made 
with ordinary walking ploughs by throwing up two furrows or else by a 
ridger. When the top soil is light and free from weeds only the rklger 
is required, but in more Compact soils and on soils covered with weeds 
the surface should first be disced. This method is well adapted to the 
warmer portions of California, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, where 
the winter irrigation of orchards is becoming a fixed practice. Water is 
then abundant and large quantities can be applied when the land is thus 
formed into small compartments. 

BOEDER METHOD. 

One of the most common ways of fitting the surface to be flooded is 
to divide each field into narrow strips or “lands” by means of low, flat 
ridges of earth. These ridges extend from the head ditch at the upper 
margin of the field down the steepest slope to the bottom. When the 
slope is too steep they follow a diagonal course. In either case the fitld 
i$ divided into bands or borders, each of which is watered separately. 
Figure 11 shows a portion of the head ditch having three gates, through 
which water is flowing into as many borders. The tract is first ploughed 
or disced and then laid out in narrow parallel strips by plough furrows, 
which mark the locations of the levels. On an average the levels am 
Spaced about 50 feet apart and extend for a distance of hOO or more feet. 
5^hey ire usually formed with a scraper, which is driven back 
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in a direction at right angles to that of the markings, and as each frill 
scraper crosses a marking it is dumped and the surface is again skimmed 
over to collect earth for the next level. The ridges or levels thus formed 
are too steep and irregular and they are trimmed and flattened by suit¬ 
able implements until their height is not more than 8 to 10 inches and 
*the base is 6 to 7 feet wide. The land between the levels is carefully 
levelled and graded so as to -permit water to flow in a thin sheet from 
ihe top to the bottom of each border. 

FURROW METHOD. 

With the exception of flooding from field laterals, the furrow method 
is more generally employed than any other. In its main features it is 
extremely simple. 

There is only the making of a furrow in cultivated soil for the 
passage and absorption of a small stream of water. From so simple a 
beginning many modifications have been evolved, most of which pertain 
to devices employed to distribute water among the furrows. 

The common practice among unskilful irrigators on poorly prepared 
fields result in an uneven wotting of the soil, waste of water, and reduced 
yields. Before watering such crops as orchards, sugar beets, potatoes, 
and corn, furrows are made with a light plough cr cultivator. Water 
is then admitted into the head ditch at the top of the rows, its surface 
is raised by checks to the required height, and the furrows are supplied 
with water by making openings in the head ditch. The chief objection 
to this crude and inexpensive plan is the unequal distribution of water 
to the furrows. 

A more even division of water among furrows can be made by using 
short tubes on the lower bank of the head ditch. These tubes are most 
frequently made of laths or slightly larger strips of boards, but may be 
made of cement, iron, or tin. By means of check gates, spaced near or 
far apart according as the grade is steep or flat, the surface of water is 
’kept up to the proper height and the tubes are so placed that their upper 
surfaces will be on the same level and some little distance under water. 
‘Figure 12 shows the distribution of water from such boxes. In the 
Iforth-west, where lumber is cheap, wooden flumes with small openings 
on one aide are rapidly taking the place of earthen head ditches. These 
flumes vary in width from 8 to 12 inches, and the openings are con¬ 
trolled by metal or wooden gates in the manner shown in figure 13. 
Throughout the southern and central portion of California cement 
flumes and pipes of various kinds are quite generally used to distribute 
water to furrows. A common type of flume is shown in figure 14. In 
fthe process of building before the cement hardens, small metal tubes are 
inserted on the side next to the orchard, the flow through each tube being 
isolated by a gate Of the same material. When pipes are used a line 
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is laid across the top of the tract to be watered at the proper depth below 
the surface, and at regular d .stances stand-pipes* are inserted to bring; 
the water to the surface, where it is dissolved between a number of 
furrows by special devices. 

PIPE METHOD. 

Where water is pumped from wells and where it is conducted from 
gravity canals under pressure, a convenient way of irrigating certain, 
crops is by means of surface pipes. These pipes are made at the factory 
into convenient lengths, usually 10 feet, of various diameters, and of 
different weights and kinds of metals. When not in use they are stored 
in an outbuilding or shed and carted to the field which is in need of' 
water. In the main feed pipe, which is laid underground across the top 
of the field to be watered, there are standpipes at regular intervals, and 
a length of the movable pipe is atacbed to the lowest standpipe, using 
heavy canvas hose to make the connection. To this length others are 
attached until a line extends on one ride of the field to within a short 
distance of the bottom. When the water is turned on, a section of canvas 
jhosp serves to distribute the water down the slope and as far on each' 
side as the hose will leach. Several lengths of pipe are then removed 
and carried over to an adjoining strip. The hose is again attached and 
another block of land watered. In this manner an entire strip on orfe 
side of the field is watered, and the pipe is again strung out in such a 
way that the strip next to the first can be watered. 

.IRRIGATING RICE. 

In the farmers of Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas received 
over $18,000,000 for their irrigated rice crop. The well-drained, rich 
soil of that warm, humid region, when abundantly supplied with water 
at the proper time, is well adapted to the needs of this crop. Unlike* 
most crops, rice must not only be flooded, but the top soil must be kept 
either continuously moist or submerged for a considerable part of the* 
time. In the river sections of Louisiana two systems of culture, the* 
wet and the dry, are employed. In the wet method the fields arc* 
flooded and ploughed in the water to a depth of 2$ to 4 inches in 
April or early in May. The seed is sown broadcast and harrowed in,, 
after which the water is turned off and the rice speedily germinates. 
In the dry method the land is ploughed, harrowed and seeded from the* 
middle of March to the first of July in a manner similar to the treat¬ 
ment given other cereals. Under both methods a little water is turned' 
on when the rice is 4 to G inches high. If the water is cold it must 
be used sparingly on early rice, while on late rice a sufficient depth 
■ of water must be maintained to prevent scalding. Unless the crop fe: 
attacked by insects the water after being turned on is kept cm 
^miously until withdrawn previous to the harvest. 
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In the prairie districts of Lousiana, Texas, and Arkansas, where* 
over 85 per cent, of the total yield of this country is grown, the fields- 
are ploughed 2 to 3 inches deep at any convenient time between the 
harvesting of one crop and the planting of the next. Unless the soil is- 
very hard no irrigation is needed before seeding. The most common, 
varieties are Honduras and Japan rice, the acreage in the former being 
double that of the latter. Japan rice grows more slowly, requiring about, 
fifteen days more time to mature. Advantage is taken of this to in- 
r;case the length of the growing season, a* well as that of the irriga¬ 
tion season, in order that the largest possible acreage may be handled 
by a given number of labourers. The time of seeding extends from the 
middle of March to July. The Honduras rice is planted first and there 
is usually sufficient rainfall to germinate the seed. In ease irrigation 
water is needed to sprout the seed, it should not be allowed to remain 
more than a few hours or :il will cause the seed to rot. Water, as a rule,, 
is not needed on the Japan rice, or again on tie* Honduras rice, until the 
plants are from 1 to fi inches high. Water is at first used sparingly, l ut 
the surface is flooded wl on the rice attains a height of G to 8 inches. As 
in tin* ease of the river rice, the fields are continuously Hooded from time 
to time until shortly before the crop is harvested. 

• In the river districts of Lousinna the water required is obtained by 
siphoning it over the levees from the river, or, in case of low water, from 
pooh into which it has been pumped. In the prairie districts large canal ; 
systems supplied by pumping plants and irrigating extensive tracts are 
common. The pumping plants operate against heads arranging from 10 
to *0 feet, and arc made of sufficient capacity to furnish 7 to 8 gallons 
pc*-* minute for each acre irrigated. One cubic foot of water per second, 
w «Jd thus serve about GO acres. 

Modifications of the check method and preparation prevail through¬ 
out 1 he rice districts. In the past the levees were far apart, hut later 
practice has fully demonstrated the advantages of having three to five* 
contours in each foot of vertical elevation instead of only two, as was the 
former custom. This allows a corresponding reduction in the height of * 
the levees and the size of the checks. The lesson which experience has 
taught in the rice fields of the Gulf States, as well as in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, is that the low levee with a broad, evenly trimmed ■ 
base is best and presents the least obstruction to farm operations. 

IRRIGATING ALFALFA. 

Stated generally, Alfalfa is irrigated by flooding in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain States, from furrows in the North West and in borders and checks 
in the South West of California. The amount of water, usually desig¬ 
nated the “head,” required for flooding varies from 50 to 200 miner’s 
inchest. This quantity is conveyed to the highest point of the field in 
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supply ditch and is there divided among two or more held laterals, the 
number served depending on tire total head. The least head lor any one 
lateral is seldom less than 40 inches. When water is admitted into a 
lateral it is checked at a point 100 feet or more below the place of ui- 
tjance. These checks may be earth, coarse manure covered with earth 
on the upstream face, canvas, or wood. The effect of any one of these 
checks is to raise the water until it Hows over the low places or through 
openings made with a shovel. Any excess water is caught up by the 
next lower .lateral and when the soil is thoroughly soaked to a depth of 
atnui 12 inches the check is either broken or removed to a point ower 
d<wr. of the flooding of the adjacent piece of land is begun. One man 
can water from about 2 to 5 acres in twelve hours. 

The fine soils found in parts of the North-west have a tendency to 
run together and form a crust after water is spread over the surface. In 
order to prevent puddling and baking, which injure crops, the soil is moist¬ 
ened from furrows. The spacing of the furrows varies from 12 to 48 
inches, depending on the readiness with which the water moistens the 
dry earth on each side of the furrow. Water is turned into these from 
head ditches, usually through spouts or tubes. When a field is properly 
prepared the task of irrigating by this method is easy. In sandy loam 
with furrows 500 to 1,000 feet long the water is allowed to run for about 
two days. At first a larger head is used, but after the bottom of each 
furrow is wet a smaller stream will suffice. 

In irrigating Alfalfa in cheeks large heads are the rule. In 
the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts of California 10 or more 
cubic feet per second is commonly used. With this head three or four 
checks, each averaging about three-fourths of an acre in extent, are* 
flooded at one time, and in ten hours it is possible to irrigate 16 acres: 
to an average depth of 6 inches. With such facilities for distributing 
and controlling water, the welting of the soil becomes an easy and simple 
task. 

In irrigating alfalfa in borders in the Yuma Valley, Arizona, a head 
of about 4 cubic feet per second is divided between 3 or 4 borders and the 
time required for the thin sheet of water to traverse ti field 40 roods long 
depends on the slope, soil, crop, and thoroughness of irrigation desired. 
The usual time is one hour. 

IRRIGATING GRAIN. 

Grain occupies an important place in irrigated fanning. Such 
crops as alfalfa, beets, potatoes, gnd frait give much greater returns, but 
jgrain growing must needs 1k» practiced to round out the requirements df 
diversified farms under irrigation. To the new settler with Httilp 
jfceans it brings in quick returns ; it is one of the best pi^aratqiy■ 
raw: lend, and it fits , into the. ordinary crop rotati 
up of grain, alfalfa, and sugar beets or potatoes. 
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Grains of all kind are irrigated mostly by the flooding method, 
but borders and furrows are also used to a limited extent. The 
process of flooding grain fields from field laterals is very much the same 
as that for alfalfa, except that the laterals are spaced closer. Less care¬ 
ts likewise taken in forming these channels, since they are not intended 
to last beyond one irrigating season. After the last watering, and before- 
the grain is ready to harvest, the field ditches are filled in so as not to 
interfere with the reaper. 

In the Yakima Valley in Washington grain is irrigated from 
furrows spaced 24 to i>() inches apart, and in the Imperial Valley in Cali¬ 
fornia it is flooded in borders about 50 feet in width and often a quarter 
of a mile long. 

The low duty of water or grain land is due largely to the newness 
of the ground and the rough condition of the surface. Results of mea¬ 
surements made in different States of the West show that large quanti¬ 
ties of water, often exceeding 6 acre-feet per acre, are frequently applied 
to grain fields. It is apparent from the low or average yields obtained 
that the greater par tof the water is wasted. Under skilful use more- 
than 2 acre-feet per acre is seldom needed. 

IRRIGATING SUGAR BKKTS. 

The growing of sugar beets under irrigation is highly profitable when 
a heavy tonnage can be secured. To accomplish this desirable end, alfalfa 
fields are frequently ploughed under to make way for sugar beets, and 
when no rotation is practised the best soil is usually selected for this crop. 
Perhaps the best soil for sugar beets is a well-drained clay loam with just 
enough sand or silt in its composition to work freely. Deep ploughing 
is essential, and, as a rule, it pays to sub-soil. The two operations loosen 
the soil to a depth of 14 to 16 inches. Outside of California, sugar beets 
are irrigated by furrows. These start from a head ditch running across 
the upper margin of the field and extend down the steepest slope 
or diagonally if the slope be too great. The furrower may 
be used to form the furrows, provided the runners are spaced to corre¬ 
spond with the beet rows, and also provided that the soil is loose and free. 
Shovels attached to cultivators are, however, the most convenient imple¬ 
ments for this purpose. It is well-nigh impossible to distribute water 
in long furrows, and for this reason their length should not exceed a 
general average of 350 feet, Fields that are 600 to 1,000 feet long 
should be provided with at least two head ditches, the lower one acting 
as a drainage channel for the upper half of the field and a supply ditch 

1^ thorough cultivation, levelling, grading, and far- 

.with skill and care, but none of these is so 
(to,: manage as an even 'distribution of the water among: 
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v the furrows. In perhaps 90 per cent, of all beet irrigation too much 
water is forced into some furrows, resulting in flooding parts of the crop, 
which invariably suffers in consequence. Some device should be used to 
regulate the quantity of water . entering each furrow. Each small 
stream should then be allowed to run untl the absorption which goes on 
in its passage down the furrow has sufficiently moistened the soil around 
the roots. 

As regards the right time to irrigate and the proper quantity to 
: apply, the best guide is a close observance of the crop itself. Sufficient 
moisture should be given to the soil to enable the beets to maintain a 
steady, vigorous growth. When water is applied too early it produces 
leaves at the expense of the roots, and too late watering cause the plants 
to mature before they have their growth. A depth of 4 to 5 inches over 
the surface is usually applied at each watering, and the number of ap¬ 
plications ranges from 2 to 4 in a season, the ground being cultivated as 
-aeon after each irrigation as practicable. 

IRRIGATING POTATOES. 

The growing of potatoes in a commercial way in some of the arid 
Stau<* ir rapidly becoming an important industry. Its success* is larged/ 
duo t* interchange of other irrigated crops. A common rotation on 
tho mere fertile bench soils of Greeley, Colo., consists of grain as a nurse 
'•crop to alfalfa the first season, then two years of alfalfa, followed by two 
yenr* Potatoes. In the San Luis Valley of Colorado the ?ommori 
‘field pea is substituted for alfalfa, the most common rotation being one 
to two years of peas, one to two years of potatoes, followed by one to 
two years of grain. 

The rotation of crops in potato growing has an important bearing 
on tie way in which the fields are prepared for irrigation and the man¬ 
ner of applying water. Neither the check nor the ba3in method is suit¬ 
able, since potatoes can not well be flooded. The choice lies tx.tween 
furrows and flooding from field laterals, since it is easy to change from 
the fa-ding method followed in alfalfa, peas or grain to the Furr:ov 
method followed in potatoes. In furrow irrigation the size of the feld, 
the slept, and the character of the soil cause the length of the fumw to 
vary from, a minimum of 200 feet to a maximum of 1,400 feet. From 
the standpoint of the irrigator it is not advisable to increase the length 
"beyond 660 feet. Somestimes the furrows are not more than 6 inches 
deep, at other times they are 12 inches deep. A common practice is to 
"feaye the bottom of the furrow about 12 inches below the crown of IhO; 

In most other respects the irrigation for potatoes 'does-.not 
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IBKIGATJLjSG 0ECH1KDS. 

Gently sloping land is preferred for irrigated orchards. A fall of, 
10 to 20 feet to the mile insures good drainage and the soil is not eroded 
by small streams of water. On very flat slopes the excess water from 
irrigation has frequently to be removed by artificial means and on very 
.steep slopes the difficulties of applying water are much greater. 

Furrow and basin irrigation are the usual methods employed, but the 
former is more common, in setting out land for commercial uviiards a 
section is usually divided first into 40-acre divisions and then into 10- 
aere tracts. The lateral ditches supply the divisions, and individual 
•owners control the respective tracts. When the width of drivew T ayB is 
•deducted the length of a tract occupied by trees is seldom more than OOu 
feet. This distance governs the length of the furrows. The watering 
-of orchard trees during the first season after transplanting is most com¬ 
monly done through two furows spaced 4 feet on each side of the tree. As 
the roots expand more furrows are added, and about the time the tree be 
.gins to bear the entire space between the rows is moistened, the number of 
fur ows necessary to accomplish this depending on the soil, depth of fur¬ 
row', cultivation, etc. It has been shown that evaporation is ie^s from 
furrow than from surface irrigation, and that deep furrows conserve more 
water than shallow’ furrows. In citrus orchards, where water is valuable, 
a depth of furrow of <S inches is common. 

In conducting a supply of water along the upper margin of an 
orchard and in distributing the flow evenly among a large number of 
furrows, various plans have been adopted. Although the earthen ditch 
is still common, it is no longer regarded with favour. Wooden spouis 
or short length of pipe inserted in the low^er bank of the feed ditch arc 
cheap and fairly effective. Wooden flumes with auger holes about 1 
inch in diameter spaced every 4 feet are quite effective, but the wood 
soon deteriorates and in time decays. The cement flume overcomes tins 
objection, but both interfere with the free use of teams. For this and 
*other reasons many orchardists prefer to conduct the water in a pipe and 
bring it to the surface through a short stand pipe located at the head 
of each row of trees. Each standpipe, through the small openings made 
in its shell slightly above the ground surface, can supply all the furrows 
belonging to any one row of trees without interfering to any appreciable 
■extent with the free passage of teams. 

The quantity, of water applied to orchards during an irrigation 
season runs all the w f ay from 1 to 5 feet. When more than 3 feet in 
■depth is used it is pretty safe to conclude that the excess is wasted. 

In districts of scanty rainfall and heavy evaporation, the most, 
jfipodtable crops are produced with the use of 20 to 30 inches in depth 

the season. One of the most productive 
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apple orchards in the vicinity of Wenaltchie, Wash., is irrigated five 
times between the middle of May and the last week in September, from 
4 to 6 inches in depth being applied at each watering. In Southern Cali¬ 
fornia it requires fully 3 inches per month in depth over the surface, in¬ 
cluding both rain and ditch water, to keep citrus trees in good condition* 
For the past seven years the amount of irrigation water which has been 
applied to the lands under a canal at Riverside, Cal., which serves about. 
9,000 acres, has averaged 27f inches in depth over the surface. The 
average rainfall of this locality for the seven years was 10% inches, thus, 
making the total 38} inches or a trifle more than 3 inches per month. 
In the introductory paragraph of this article it was estimated that the 
water now diverted from stream channels and other sources in excess oi 
that required to produce satisfactory yields is sufficient to irrigate 
7,000,000 acres of land. Very little of this excessive use is deliberate 
waste. A large part of the water taken from natural streams is lost 
before it reaches the fields of the fanners, and another large part of It 
results from the failure of the adapt methods of soil and crop conditions 
and to the character of the water supply in deciding upon the best 
method for given conditions. All these factors must be considered ard 
the crop should be examined often to see whether the water is Swing: 
properly distributed to the roots of the plant. 


Strawberry Culture . 


By W. T. Maooun, 

Horticulturist of the Centml Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada * 


Owing to the comparatively short time from the sowing of the seed untiP 
the plants bear fruit, the growing of seedling strawberries is one of the 
most interesting lines of experimental work in fruit culture. If the seeds 
are eown immediately after ripening they will germinate in four or five- 
weeks if the soil is kept moist, and the plants from them will fruit the 
next season, if the conditions for growth the first summer are favourable. 


These conditions may be obtained by growing the plants in cold frames 
where they can be protected in late autumn and have a longer season for 
growth. If seed is not sown the -same season as planting, it should be 
•held over until spring, mixed with sand or in envelopes. *The seed uSktUfSt-' 
i&j sown quite shallow; not more than a quarter of an inch in 
1-nrepared soil. When the plants are large enough, they 
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pricked out about six inches apart, where they will remain until the 
spring following the planting of the seed. They should then be set out 
in, the open about three feet apart each way. If the plants are grown 
on a large scale, it may be more practicable to transplant the seedlings 
dnectly from the seed-row to the field. No runners should be allowed 
to form the year the plants are put out in a cold frame. Before a variety 
is distributed, it should be fruited at least three years, as often the 
promise of the first season is not borne out the next year. As no two 
seeds from a cultivated variety are likely to produce strawberries exactly 
alike, one may have five hundred different varieties from five hundred 
seedlings of one named sort. As a iulc, the proportion of varieties which 
are as good or better than the best on the market is very small. \ 

Propagating Strawbf.rries from Runners. 

The usual method of propagating strawberries is from runners. It 
is by means of these that the natural increase of a variety takes place. 
As the first runners which have made root soonest, an dhence usually make 
the* strongest plants, these are the best to use in making a new plantation. 
There has been much discussion during recent years regarding the merits 
of the so-called ‘‘pedigree” plants which have teen offered for sale by an 
American firm, they having claimed that, through years of selection, they 
had developed a much better strain of certain varieties than those who 
had not followed this system. In the first place the term “pedigree” 
has apparently been improperly used by this firm, as, to have a pedigree 
the ancestors of a plant or animal must be known, new blood being intro¬ 
duced in each generation through raising a new variety from the seed. 
A good pedigree is very desirable, both in plants and animals, but, up to 
the Resent time, the pedigree of plants for several generations is not 
often known. In the case of the “pedigree” strawberry plants it is said 
there has been a selection of plants under favourable conditions of 
growth, not an introducing of new blood. Plants which have been 
selected from the best plants year after year and grown under the most 
favourable conditions should show some improvement over those not 
selected, but the claims of superiority of the so-called “pedigree” plants 
have not been borne out by the results obtained here. In 1903 there 
were five of these “pedigree” varieties procured and compared with 
varieties of the same name, which had not been specially selected. These 
were fruited for two years, but while in some cases the “pedigree” plants 
yielded better than the others, they did not always do so. While the 
results obtained do not warrant the purchase of “pedigree” plants rather 
than, others where there is no special claim as to selection, we believe 
that the principle of selection is good, and if thoroughly carried out is 
bonnd tb resnlt in an improved strain, which, however, can only be 
mi|nteii^d |^;coniSimed selection. - 
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“Everbearing” Strawberries. 

During the past twelve or fifteen years there has been much interest 
shown in the so-called '‘Everbearing” strawberries. These are varieties 
which, in some localities, will continue to bloom and ripen fruit during 
the summer and autumn iong after other kinds have stopped bearing. 
Tliis everbearing habit is considered by some botanists to be due to the 
transformation of the runners of these varieties into flower-bearing 
stems, the overbearing sorts making few runners. The wild Wood straw¬ 
berry and its variety, the Alpine, have long been known to fruit more or 
less all through the summer and autumn, and for this reason they and 
eeveial. cultivated varieties of them are often called the Strawberries of 
Four Seasons. These all bear small fruit, hence they have little com¬ 
mercial value at present. In 1890 the Oregon Everbearing strawberry 
was exhibited at the Portland Exhibition and attracted much attention, 
being of good size. Whatever its everbearing habits may have been in 
Oregon, it proved very disappointing in this respect when brought to 
the Eastern and Middle States and to Canada. Ix was introduced into 
Prance about 1893 or 1894, and was highly thought of there for some 
time, as its everbearing habit was quite pronounced. 

In 1893, the St. Joseph strawberry was introduced into France, and 
its introduction marked a new epoch in the history of Everbearing strawr 
berries. This variety was the result of thirteen years’ work by the Abbe 
Thivolet, Clanoves, Fraftce, who began in 1880 by crossing the Alpine 
strawberry with a large-fruited variety, the latter being the female 
parent. From this cross is supposed to have sprung the St. Joseph, 
through many generations and selections. In it there is no evidence of 
Alpine blood. While the St, Joseph strawberry was much larger than 
the Alpines, which up to its advent were the only cultivated strawberries 
which showed the everbearing habit regularly, they were small compared 
with some of the best large-fruited sorts. The Oregon Everbearing was 
reported in the Revue Eorticole, France, in 1897, as being much superior 
to the St. Joseph in point of size, and it was thought would supersede 
that variety, but did not do so. Seedlings have been raised from the 
St. Joseph; the St. Antoine de Padoue, one of the best of them, is said 
to be a marked improvement on the former, bearing more fruit of ex¬ 
cellent quality. The Oregon Everbearing strawberry was planted at the 
Central Experimental Farm in 1895 and the St. Joseph in 1899, but 
neither of these varieties produced enough fruit after the regular straw¬ 
berry season was over to make them worth cultivating. It is evident 
: that success with this class of strawberries is largely a matter of climate. 
After very dry weather when the fruiting season is over—weather which 
favourable to the production of runners—there will often be stalla 
> j|^rown np when there is a change to warm, damp weather, 
ripen fruit. . .. 
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These conditions influence some varieties more than, other#. Oiio 
^Bieon this peculiarity will be strongly marked, while the next it may 
'jnot be noticed at all. The plants of these varieties may sometimes be 
made to fruit in late summer and fall by removing all the first blossoms. 
The Pan American, a variety originated in 1898, with Samuel Cooper, 
*of New York State, yields very well to this treatment under some con¬ 
ditions. The Louis Gauthier is another variety which sometimes bears 
in the autumn. 

Pollination and Character of the Flowers. 

It occasionally happens that a person who Inis a variety of straw¬ 
berry which yields much better with him than other varieties which he 
lias growing alongside, concludes to discard all his other kinds and grow 
.that one variety. He does so and is disappointed to find that he has 
very few berries, and these ill-shaped and worthless. He does not know 
whit to think about it, but writes to the Experimental Farm to. learn 
what is the matter. The reply is sent back: "Are you aware that the 
flowers of strawberries may be perfect or imperfect, or bisexual and 
pistillate; in other words, do you know that some varieties of straw¬ 
berries produce blossoms which have both male and female organs, while 
other varieties have only female organs? If you do not, the solution of 
your difficulty is very easy.” 

The male and female organs in plants perform the same functions 
:as in animals^The fine dust formed on the stamens, which is shed when 
the flower is in bloom, is the fertilising agent, which falls on the pistil 
and fertilisation takes place. If the stamens are absent, or nearly all 
absent, as is the case in imperfect or pistillate flowers, no fruit, or very 
■little fruit, is formed. If a perfect, or bisexual flowering variety and an 
imperfect flowering variety are growing in close proximity, the flowers 
on both will be fertilised as insects and winds carry the pollen or dust 
from the perfect to the imperfect. It very often happens that imperfect- 
'flowering varieties produce the best crops when properly pollinated, and 
this experience may lead fruit-growers who are ignorant of the foregoing 
fact to make the mistake of planting only one variety, which may he 
imperfect, 

A row of a perfect flowering sort should be planted to about every 
two to four row# of an imperfect variety, to have good results. The pro¬ 
portion will depend on the amount of pollen produced bv the perfect sort. 
*©f ovum, it k not necessary to plant an imperfect variety at all, as 
..good sorts which have perfect flowers. It is essential 
to hay#;itoj^erfecA\TBTie4fe» in full bloom at the same 
time^ a#, if ' the former bloomed before the latter, there would be no 

... .. . 
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Several terms have been used io express perfect and imperfect 
flowers, such as Hermaphrodite and Pistillate; Staminate and Pistillate;, 
Bisexual and Pistillate; but most persons now use the terms Perfect. and 
Imperfect as the least confusing and the most expressive. The contrac¬ 
tions of those words used in this bulletin are “Per.” and “Imp.” 

The Soil and its Preparation. 

If possible, the site for the strawberry plantation should be chosen 
where snow will lie in winter. A good covering of snow usually ensures 
a good crop of fruit. One of the most important requisites in a soil for 
strawberries is thorough drainage, as where water lies on or near the 
surface, the plants are sure to suffer either in summer or winter. While 
too much moisture is bad, too little moisture is unfavourable to the de¬ 
velopment- of fruit, hence a soil should be retentive of moisture while 
not saturated with it. Warm soils, such as sandy loams, will produce 
early fruit, but friable clay loam will usually produce the best crops. 
Much, however, depends on t he richness of the soil, as strawberries need 
an abundance of available plant-food io give the best results. 

Soil which will grow good crops of roots will usually grow good 
sirawberries. A soil should ho chosen, if possible, which docs not bake 
naturally or which by thorough tillage may he brought into such good 
condition that it will not bake. It is difficult to keep the plantation free 
vof weeds in soil that bakes, and it is also hard to conserve soil-moisture 
in a dry time. 

Soil should be chosen, i! po^iblo, that has beefr prepared in a 
measure, by growing a crop of root* which have been homily manured. 
Alter the roots or oilier crops have hoes* removed in the autumn, the 
land should be stirred deeply, it being a good practice to use a subsoil 
plough after the ordinary kind for this purpose. By using the subsoil 
plough the soil may he loosened to the required depth without bringing 
the subsoil to the surface, which would probably happen if it were 
ploughed very deep with the ordinary plough. Clover sod ploughed in 
the autumn is also good, as the sod furnishes humus, but grass-sod land 
should be avoided as there is great danger of injury from the white* 
grub. In the spring the soil should be brought into good tilth with the 
harrows and when it is thought best it may be ploughed beforehand. 

Fertilisers. 

The best fertiliser for strawberries is well-rot led barnyard manure, 
which should be used in large quantities. There need be little fear of 
using too much—thirty tons of well-rotted manure per acre being a fair 
application. It may be applied early in the spring before planting and 
thoroughly incorporaied with the soil, or it may be used for a previous 
cultivated crop so as to get the soil clean and in the best condition for 
the strawberry plants. Fresh manure is not as satisfactory as rotted, for 
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it may make the soil too loose, causing it to dry out quicker and make 
.the conditions bad lor newly-set plants. On heavy soils, fresh manure 
flnay be used with better results thun on lighter soils, but as there are 
likely to be many weeds grow il green manure is. used, rotted manure 
is preferable even on heavier soils. 11 fresh manure is used it will be 
better mixed with the soil by planting time, if it is applied in the pre¬ 
vious autumn. W ood ashes are very useful for a top-dressing, and from 
50 to 100 bushels per acre may be applied broadcasted early in the spring 
when the land is being harrowed, the larger quantity being used for land 
which is poor in potash. An application of even twenty-live bushels per 
acre should give beneficial results. If barnyard manure cannot be ob¬ 
tained easily, nitrogen and humus may be added to the soil by plough¬ 
ing under clover, peas or some other leguminous crop; potash, b\ using 
from 200 to 300 pounds per acre of muriate of potash, if wood ashes 
cannot be obtained; phosphoric acid, by the use of ground bone, at the 
rate of from 200 to 000 pounds per acre before planting. Nitrate of 
soda is also useful for furnishing nitrogen unless it can be obtained in a 
cheaper form, by the use of barnyard manure or leguminous crops. An 
application of 100 to .150 pounds nitrate of soda broadcasted just before 
the flowers open in the spring, is some-limes desirable if the plants are 
not making vigorous growth. 

PLWTS A\l> Till Ht TUKATMKXT. 

If the plants for .-oiling mil are obtained from a distance, they 
should be ordered to arri\o as early in the spring as possible after the 
soil can be worked, and planted soon after arrival. It is often, however, 
not convenient to plant at once; but in any case, the parcel containing 
the plants should be opened up when it arrives, otherwise they are liable 
to heat or drv out, oil her one of which conditions should be avoided if 
possible. The plants should now be heeled in in some place where the 
soil is well drained. Open a trench sufficiently deep to cover the roots 
of the strawberries well and so that the crown will he just above ground. 
Now place the plants close together, but in a single row in the trench. 
Another trench is now opened parallel with the first and about six inches 
from it, using the soil to cover the roots of the plants in the first trem-h. 
This soil should be firmly packed or tramped against the roots so that 
the moisture will come into dose contact with them. If loosely heeled 
in, they are very likely to dry out and the plants die. Other trendies 
should be dug parallel with the first two, if needed. By the time the 
field is ready for planting, these heeled-in plants will have made new 
roots and be in better condition for planting than if they had been >et 
out at once. The best plants for autumn planting are what are known 
as “pot” plants. These are obtained by sinking two and one-half inch 
pots filled with, rich'friable soil in * the ground and placing a new 
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runner in each of them. These root and make good plants by late- 
slimmer. The advantage they have over plants rooted in the ordinary 
ivav is that when they are transplanted they are taken from the pot and 
re-planted with a ball of earth without disturbing the roots. Hence 
they are but little checked and will soon go on growing again, making, 
stronger plants, which will bear more fruit than the ordinary ones. 

Before planting, it is a good plan to remove all the large leaves of 
the plants except about two of the healthiest ones. This prevents too 
rapid transpiration of moisture from the plant before it becomes estab¬ 
lished and may often save it when dry weather sets in immediately after 
planting. Long and straggling roots may also be cut off at this time, the 
removal of about one-third of the roots being a' good practice. When 
possible, one’s own plants should be used as they are much more likely to 
live than those procured from a distance, as the former can be dug and 
planted within a few hours while still fresh. The best plants to use are 
the strongest of those which have been made the previous year. Plants 
which have already fruited should not be used as they are much more 
difficult to transplant and their vitality has been weakened by the pro¬ 
duction of runners. It is a good practice, if it can bo managed, to grow 
plants for setting in a special propagating bed, tlie old plants in which, 
not being allowed to fruit, make stronger runners and plants than do the 
fruiting-plants. Furthermore, the extra attention to the cultivation of 
the soil and to tlie placing of the runners in sucli a bed will ensure good. 
]) hints. 

Planting. 

Successful planting may be done either in the spring or autumn. 
Early in the spring, however, is the most satisfactory time, as, if the 
plants are set then, when tlie soil is in good condition and cool and moist,, 
they will make rapid growth and many runners during the summer, if 
properly looked after, and produce a full crop of fruit the following 
season. If planted in the autumn, there will, as a rule, only be a light 
crop of fruit tlie following season, and unless the weather is favourable 
and t lie soil is moist when the plants are set, there may be little growth. 
If planting is done in the late summer or autumn it should be as soon' 
as the plants can be obtained with sufficient roots and when the soil is- 
moist. The most satisfactory wav for the average person in Eastern. 
Canada to grow strawberries is in what is known as the matted row. 
The plants are set from fifteen to eighteen inches, or even more, apart in- 
row r s three and one-half to four feet apart. The varieties which make a 
large number of runners, such as Warfield, Senator Dunlap, and Splen¬ 
did. need not be planted as closely as those which make fewer runners,, 
such as Bubaeh, Buster, Glen Mar}', and Williams. If the plants are set 
«arly in the spring and have a long season for growth, the varieties 
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which make a large number of runners may be planted, twenty-four inches 
apart in the rows, thus admitting of cultivation both ways for a time, 
thereby reducing the number of weeds and ensuring better growth. As 
soon as the distances have been decided upon, the rows may be marked 
with a marker and then again cross-marked so that plants may be set 
where the lines intersect. Long rows are desirable as, with them, time 
will be saved in cultivation. Planting may be done either with a spade 
or with a trowel or dibble. When planted with a spade, two persons 
are required for the work, usually a man and a boy. The man takes the 
spade and opens the hole by forcing the spade into the ground, pressing 
it forward and backward. As soon as it is withdrawn, the boy places a 
plant in position and the man presses the soil firmly against it with his 
foot. This method is very rapid and, if the soil is well pressed against 
the plant, is quite successful. A surer method of obtaining a perfect 
stand is by using a trowel or dibble for opening the hole, whereby the 
plant is more likely to be set the proper depth, and more care is usually 
exercised in spreading the roots and firming the soil about the plants. 
By this method, one person both opens the hole and sets the plant. 
Great care should be taken to have the crown of the plant just at the 
surface of the ground after it has been pressed in when planted. If it 
is too high the crown will dry out, and if too low it will be smothered. 
Care should also be taken when planting to spread the roots against the 
sides of the hole. Planting machines are used by some growers and give 
good satisfaction when the work i? well done and the season favourable. 
If both perfect and imperfect varieties are planted there should be about 
one*row of perfect to two to four of imperfect, as previously stated. 

Cultivation. 

As the value of the future crop will depend largely on the strength 
of the runners and new plants which are formed during the early part of 
the summer, it is very important to encourage rapid growth from the 
outset. Cultivation should begin as soon as possible after the plants are 
sci, and the surface soil should he kept quite loose and free from weeds 
until the cultivator interferes with the runners. The early cultivations 
should l»e deep in order to loosen the soil in which the roots are to 
grow, and to warm and aerate it, making conditions for growth of fruit 
as favourable as possible, but as soon as there is danger of injuring the 
roots of the plants, cultivation should be shallow. Hoeing will be neces¬ 
sary occasionally in order to destroy all weeds and loosen the soil close 
to the plants. All blossoms which appear during the first season should 
be pinched off so as to reserve the strength of the plants for the produc¬ 
tion of runners. Most varieties make far more runners than should be 
allowed to remain, and, if one is making a speciality of strawberries or 
wishes to get the finest berries, the best plan is to place the runners «#> 
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that they will root more quickly, and to destroy all those which are not 
required in following the system which it has been decided to adopt. In 
the prairie provinces, where winds prevent the prompt rooting of runners, 
it is important to hold them in place until they root with stones, pieces 
of sod, an inverted crotch, or by any other suitable method. 

Forming the Matted Row. 

The best way to grow strawberries for general culture in Ontario 
and Quebec is in the matted row. By this method, labour is economised 
and the results, while sometimes not as good as where special methods 
are adopted, are obtained with the least expense and the greatest profit. 
Where a special market is to be catered for and when desired for home 
use, strawberries may be grown by other methods which will result in 
larger and liner fruit. While many who grow strawberries in the matted 
row do not take the trouble 1 to place the runners as they Jnrni, ii pays 
ir do so, as the sooner they take root, the stronger the plants will he by 
autumn and the more fruit will be produced the next season. All that 
is necessary is to phue tla* runners so that they will he as nearly uni- 
loimlv distributed as possible in order to economise space, and to put a 
little soil over them to hold them in place, at the same time leaving the 
terminal bud bare. When treated in this way they will root quickly. To 
get the best results, runners should not he nearer than from -1 to 6 incites 
apart, all others being destroyed; bill in practice it is often difficult to 
accomplish this and restrict them to (his area, as some varieties make a 
great many runners. These are, however, the kinds which have most 
need of thinning, as, when the plants are very thick, the fruit is too 
small. The width of the' row formed by autumn will depend on the* 
number of runners which are made, but, if planted, early and properly 
eared for, most varieties will make a row two feet wide. At this width, 
there would be a path 18 inches wide left for the pickers between the 
rows. As some varieties would cover the whole space between the rows 
with runners in one season, it is necessary to remove those not wanted 
with tlie cultivator or hoe. 

* Single and Double Hedge Row Systems. 

The so-called single hedge and double hedge row systems are merely 
modifications of the matted row. The runners, instead of being allowed 
t) form indiscriminately, arc most of them removed and the rest placed 
where it is desired to have them grow. In the single hedge row system, 
two to four runners are left on and these are placed in line with the 
row on each side of the parent plant. When grown in this way the rows 
are two and one-half to three feet apart and the original plants about 
two feet or more apart in the rows. When the row is formed, the plants 
iti*e six to einrht inches apart in a single row. 

In the double hedge row' system, six runners are left to each plant. 
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one on each side of the plant in the row and two on each side of the 
original row, all about equal distances apart. Trained in this way, the 
original rows should be about three feet apart and the plants two leet 
or more apart in the rows. 

The “twin” hedge row system provides for two rows 1G to 18 inches 
apart with the plants at first about two feet apart in the rows, with a 
wider space of two feet for a path and for cultivation between each pair 
■ of rows. The new plants are placed six to eight inches apart between 
the pair of rows. The hedge row systems require considerably more 
labour than the matted row, but the returns will often well repay the 
grower for the extra amount of work. By this method the plants get 
more opportunity of developing strong crowns, better cultivation can be 
given and more of the plant food in the soil will be available, resulting 
in larger and better fruit. 

Hill System:. 

Large berries may be obtained by growing the plants by what is 
known as the “Hill System.” The plants are set from 1‘2 to 15 inches 
apart, in rows two to two and one-half feet apart; the blossoms are 
pinched off the first season as in the other system and no runners ore 
allowed to form. By this method a very strong crown is developed: the 
plants, having more room, become very vigorous, and, as a result, the 
fruit is large and sometimes as good crops are obtained as from the 
matted row. However, winter injury is much more likely to occur when 
plants are grown individually, and if plants grown in hills die from 
heaving or from some other form of winter-killing they leave huge 
blanks, causing a great lessening of the crop. Unless kept well cultivated 
or well mulched in summer, plant** suffer more in a dry time in hills 
than in the matted row where the crowns are better protected bv foliage. 
If the plants are kept well mulched, very fine fruit is produced when 
•strawberries are grown in hills, which mokes this method sometimes pre¬ 
ferable when growing strawberries for home use. 

Winter Protection. 

After permanent frost lms set in and the ground is quite solid, the 
plants should be covered with a light coat of clean straw, that which will 
not pack closely over the plants being the best, marsh hay being verv 
good and free from weed seeds. This mulch will prevent the alternate 
thawing and freezing of the ground in the spring and protect the plants 
if there is not much snow in winter. A heavy mulch may cause heating 
in the spring before it is removed, and as a light mulch of two or three 
inches is sufficient, more should not he used. Tt has been occasionally 
recommended to grow something between the rows of strawberries dur¬ 
ing the latter part, of summer, which could be used to hold the snow in 
'the winter, but this is not a desirable method as, while growing, it ex- 
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hausts the moisture from the soil at the expense, of the strawberry plauts.- 
While plants will often come through the winter'without protection, it ia- 
beat not to take any risks. After the frosty weather of early spring is^ 
over and before the plants begin to grow, they should be uncovered and 
the straw put between the rows to keep the fruit clean. If the soil is 
one which bakes or dries out easily, it is a good plan to remove the 
mulch, cultivate, and put it back between the rows when conditions will 
bo better for conserving moisture. As soon as the fruit has been picked, 
the straw should be removed altogether, the plantation ploughed up, or, 
if left for another season, it should be weeded and the surface soil 
loosened with the cultivator so that the new runners may have a chance 
to root. 

Renewing the Plantation. 

The most satisfactory results are obtained when only one full crop 
is gathered from a plantation. If, for instance, plants are set this 
spring, the plantation should be ploughed up after the fruiting season 
of the next year. There will thus be a new plantation made every year. 
By this system, much better fruit is obtained as the plants are not so 
thick in the row and the soil can be kept much freer of weeds. Where 
the white grub is troublesome, it is very important to renew the planta¬ 
tion every year, as this pest increases rapidly in old plantations and some¬ 
times almost ruins the crop. It is quite possible to obtain two good 
crops or even more, from a plantation by careful management, but the 
older the plantation, the less the crop will be and the smaller the fruit, 
as a rule. 

Renovating an Old Bed. 

^ bile as a rule the most profitable method of growing strawberries 
is to take only one crop from a plantation, and at the most two crops, it 
is sometimes not practicable to renew small plantations after the second 
crop. Under such circumstances, there are several ways in which the bed 
may be improved. Usually an old bed is grown up with grass and weeds 
and crowded with strawberry plants, and to improve the bed, these must 
be reduced as much as possible. As soon as the fruit is off, the leaves and' 
grass should he mown off and burned. One plan is to plough or dig 
down the middle of the row, then thoroughly cultivate or rake. Another 
method is to narrow the row on each side to a width of 8 to 12 inches, 
turning the sod towards the row. Still a third plan is to plough length¬ 
wise through the centre of the row, then cross-plough. It is necessary 
in following any of these methods to level the soil afterwards with the 
harrow, cultivator or hoe. Usually the work is finished with the hoe by 
cutting out all surplus plants and bringing the soil about those remain¬ 
ing which will give them better conditions for making roots. It should 
he remembered, when renovating the bed, that it is not necessary to leave- 
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many plants. Plants left sixteen to twenty inches apart sEonld make 
good row by autumn. Those left should be the youngest and strongest. 
It is a good plan when renewing 1o work in some short rotted manure 
to improve the soil. 

Ikkigatiox. 

During the fruiting season t lie strawberry needs a large supply of 
moisture to give maximum crops. In some seasons, owing to dry weather,. 
the crop is reduced very much, the season is shortened and the profits 
are small. If, under those conditions, there were available a supple¬ 
mentary supply of water which could be used for irrigating, a marked 
improvement in the crop would be ensured in many cases. Where men 
are growing plants for sale, more runners will be made and the plants 
will he stronger if ail abundant supply of water during the growing 
season is available. 

Varieties. 

Owing to the ease with which a new variety of strawberry is origin¬ 
ated. and the short time it takes tc fruit, the same, the number of new 
sorts each year in America is very large. Only a small proportion of 
those which are produced are better than, or even equal to, the best 
which arc already on the market, but often the originator is not the most 
competent person to judge of the relative value of his seedling, and as a 
result many new sorts are offered for sale every year. It is the work of 
the Experimental Farm to test those new varieties as they appear, and, 
having compared them with standard sorts, publish, when deemed advis¬ 
able, a reliable description of them and the yield obtained. During the 
past twenty-one years, 596 named varieties have been tested at the Cen¬ 
tral Experimental Farm. Of this number only fourteen are still under 
test of those grown during the first two years. This does not mean that 
nearly all the varieties tested at first have deteriorated, but that better 
kinds have been introduced and have taken their places. It is interest¬ 
ing, however, to note that of eleven varieties which were considered very 
promising twenty years ago, throe are still among the most promising 
under test, namely, the Bubaoh, Warfield, and Daisy. The Daniel 
Boone is another variety of the Warfield type which continues to' 
do well, though under test for twenty-one years. Williams has been 
tested for eighteen years and is still one of the best commercial berries 
for long-distance shipment. 

It should be stated here that all the tests with varieties have been 
made on sandy loam soil. On clay loam the results might have been 
different, but this soil was not available. 

The ideal variety of strawberry has yet to be found, but, as an aid 
to those who are originating new kinds, the following description of an* 
imaginary variety approaching perfection is herewith given: 
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I)ESORIPTXON OF AN IDEAL VARIETY OF ‘STRAWBERRY. 

Perfect .—Plant hardy, very productive; vigorous. Baking a moder- 
.ate number of runners; should succeed well on a great variety of soil; 
must withstand drought well Foliage large, abundant; rust-resistant. 
Flowers borne on stiff stalks of sufficient length to keep the fruit well off 
the ground; pollen abundant. Fruit: Size, large to very large from be- 
.giiming to end of picking season; form, roundish conical with a slight 
but not prominent neck; regular; calyx or hull small; seeds not pro¬ 
minent; colour of uniform lively, deep glossy red from tip to stem; not 
showing scald readily; flesh firm, red, juicy with a tender core; subacid, 
sprightly, with a pleasant high flavour. Season, very early to very late, 
or, in other words, all summer. 

A berry of the foregoing description is not an impossible one to 
realise, and if those having strawberries to introduce would have the 
ideal strawberry more in mind, there might not be so many inferior sorts 
introduced every year. 

As the ideal strawberry has not yet been found, until this ideal ap¬ 
pears, it is necessary to plant several kinds, each having its own good 
points, so that one may have the greatest quantity of fruit of good size, 
apearanee and quality from the beginning to the end of the season. 

In order to furnish information regarding the best varieties for 
•certain purposes, separate lists are published in addition to the general 
list. 

Varieties of Strawberries Recommended. 

There are so many varieties of named strawberries introduced each 
year that the list of those recommended has to be changed from time to 
time, as those of superior merit are found. 

The following are those which are recommended at the present time: 

Commercial .—Beder Wood (per.). Splendid (per.), Warfield (imp.), 
not suited to light soil, Williams (per), Greenville (imp.), Bisel (imp.), 
Sample (imn.), Buster (imp.), Poeomoke and Parson’s Beauty are also 
two very good commercial berries. 

Domestic. —Exeelsicr (per.). Splendid (per.), Senator Dunlap 
'(per), Lovett (per), Ruby (per.), Bubach (imp.), Wm. Belt (per.). 

Varieties Having the Largest Fruit. 

The amateur grower likes to have varieties which produce the largest 
"fruit, and the man who sells fruit to special customers also prefers the 
largest, if they are suitable in other respects. As twenty-five average 
‘berries of each kind arc weighed from year to year at the second picking, 
"it isi possible to give the following list of the twelve varieties giving the 
largest fruit. The a verage weight is for five years, unless otherwise 
-specified: 
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Variety.’ 


Flower. 

Average Weight for 

5 years of 25 Average 

Sized Berries, 
ozs. 

Maximus 


per. 

85-6 

Enormous 


imp. 

8 1-12 

Bubach 


imp. 

7 1 i-i-^ 

Gladstone 


JHT. 

7 3-4 

Glen Mary 


... per. 

... 7 7-12 

Carrie ... 


imp. 

7 7-12 

Ridgeway 


per. 

7 5 12 

Brandywine 


per. 

7 

Sample ... 


... imp. 

7 

Buster ... 


imp. 

7 i-O 

Clyde ... 


per. 

7 1-6 

llood River 


per. 

7 »-<> 


Some newer varieties have also produced large fruit. The following 
U the average for two years: 

Big Bobs, 8 ozs.; Joe, 8 ozs.; Armstrong, 7 7-8 ozs.; Yant, 7 >8 
ozs.; Uncle Jimn, 7 3-8 ozs. Other varieties producing very large fruit 
are New Globe and Gibson. 

Varieties Having the Most Attractive Fur it. 

An attractive berry is very desirable, especially in mid-season when 
theie is the greatest competition. A berry to be attractive should be of 
good size, regular in shape, and of a Indy but rather deep scarlet m* 
crimson, with a glossy surface. Tt has been found by experience that the 
light scarlet berries do not sell so well as the darker shades, if the latter 
colour is not dull. The seeds should not be too prominent, but should 
not he much sunken. The following are considered the most attractive 
of those grown at the Central Experimental Farm: 

Most Attractive .—Anna Forest. Anna Kennedy, Barton's Eclipse, 
Bisel, Bomba, Bubach, Daisy, Daniel Boone, Eleanor, Hood River, Irene, 
Joe, Ivittie Rice, Lloyd’s Favorite, Logan, Lovett, Marie, No Name, Par¬ 
son’s Beauty, Ridgeway, Sample, Satisfaction, Senator Dunlap, Sher¬ 
man, Snowball, Steven’s Early, Tennessee Prolific, Yan Deman, War- 
field, Winnie Warfield. 

Varieties Having tiie Best Quality. 

Varieties having the best quality means, in this instance, those 
which have the agreeable characteristics of the strawberry developed in 
the highest degree. As tastes differ considerably, that which is considered 
best in quality by one is not thought highly of by another, but it is be¬ 
lieved that this list will include most of those which would be considered 
best generally:. 

Best in Quality. —Beverly, Big Bobs, Gibson, Granville, Ham, Ju- 
cundn Improved, Kittie Rice, Luxury, Marshall, Nich Ohmer, Pennell, 
Ruby, Rearlet Ball, Snowball, Uncle Jim, Wrn. Belt, Wonder, Yant. 

Unfortunately, seme of those which are best in quality are inferior 
in productiveness, hence many varieties of fine quality have been dis¬ 
carded, among these being Brunette, Cameronian, and Tirabrelk three* 
of the finest flavoured varieties. 
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Best Varieties for Preserving. 

The darker-ileshed varieties usually make the best looking preserves 

• and are, as a rule, the most suitable for this purpose. Of the varieties 
recommended in the general list the best are Senator Dunlap, Warfield, 
Splendid, Lovett, and Euby. 

Varieties Withstanding Drought Best. 

During the strawberry season of 1908, there was one of the severest 

* droughts ever experienced at the Central Experimental Farm. The 
foliage of most varieties wilted down and many leaves dried up, but some 
kinds showed much greater ability to withstand the drought than others. 
This is no doubt due, in some cases, t;> tlie ability of the foliage to with¬ 
stand the hot, drv air, and in others to a better and deeper root system. 
Some varieties, doubtless, had both resistant foliage and good roots. 
Most of those which withstood the drought best were medium to late in 
season, though it should be stated that in this case the early sorts have 
not been considered, as their fruiting season was almost over before t'lv* 
drought affected the crop severely. Following are the varieties in alpha¬ 
betical order: 

Armstrong, Barton's Eclipse, Beidler, Big Bobs, Brandywine, Bus¬ 
ter, Commonwealth, Clyde, Daniel Boone, Dora, E. H. Ekey, Gandy, 
Giant, Gibson, Glen Mary, Governor Rollins, Great Euby, Greenville, 
Hatch Experiment Station, Hood River, Hero, Joe, Luxury, Miller, Mr*. 
•'Cleveland, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Miller, Murray, Nettie, New Dominion, 
New Globe, Parson’s Beauty, Pennell, Pocomoke, Ridgeway, Robbie. 
Euby, Scarlet Ball, Seedling from C. H. Smith, Yarmouth, N. S. ? 
Steven’s Late Champion, Sunnyside, Tennessee Prolific, Uncle Jim, 
Williams. 

Causes op Poorly-Shaped Berthes. 

There are two causes of poorly-shaped berries or nubbins. The 
< commonest is unfavourable weather conditions. The flower and grow¬ 
ing fruit of the strawberry are very susceptible to injury from cold 
winds or cold weather. Sometimes part of the berry is injured while 
another part, being perhaps more protected, escapes and develops as 
normally as it can with part of the berry injured. Another cause of 
poorly-shaped fruit is lack of proper pollination. The supply of pollen 
is either deficient in the fruit itself, or there has not been enough 
brought by wind and insects to pollenize all the stigmas of of the berry. 
Extremely dry, hot weather may injure the pollen. Eainy weather dur¬ 
ing the blossoming season may cause much poorly-shaped fruit by pre¬ 
venting proper pollination. The remedy is to plant varieties with 
abundant pollen and mix these with any imperfect sorts which may be 
gjiwn. Keeping the plants back as much as possible in the spring by not 
-removing the mulch early will help to avoid injury from cold winds and 
frost. ■- 1 . 
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The Growing anti Preparation of Wool for 
the South African Market. 

i _ 

By Jas. J. McCall, 

Government Wool Expert, Ceduru.* 

The object of this article is to place before wool growers, in as concise 
a form as possible, the most important points in connection with the 
wool industry, in so far as it affects the producer. Naturally the first 
object of consideration must be the sheep, as it is on the breeding, con¬ 
stitution, condition, environment, treatment and age of the animal, that 
the value of its wool depends. That wool from a well-bred sheep is of 
far greater value than that from an inferior or mongrel animal is gener¬ 
ally admitted, and the good sheep requires no more feed or attention 
than the mongrel; so that it is self-evident that it is bad policy to keep 
the latter animal on the farm. Just as important as good breeding, is 
good constitution, and this is the one sure foundation on which j,o build 
a superior flock. It is far easier to breed good wool on to a flock wiih 
sound constitutions, bv up-grading, than to breed sheep with good con¬ 
stitutions from weakly progenitors; in fact it is courting failure to at¬ 
tempt to do so. The condition of the flock ought to be the farmer's con¬ 
stant care. No matter how poor a sheep may be, it will still grow woo] 
of a sort, but to obtain the best results the animal should always be kept 
in good condition, not necessarily fat, because that only affects the growth 
and condition of the wool up to a certain point. When that point is 
reached, the additional nourishment goes to form fat or flesh, and unless 
the farmer desires to lay up a reserve of condition in his flock, or to 
fatten for market, this ultra condition is quite unnecessary. 

The sheep is a most susceptible animal and the wool-covering reflects 
this trait in a very marked degree. If the animal he subjected to ex¬ 
tremes of heat or cold, semi-starvation, excessive thirst, sickness, over¬ 
driving, or any other abnormal circumstance, the wool will always show 
the effects either by a tenderness or by a decided break, coinciding with 
the period of growth at which the interruption occurred. When wool 
has Buffered in this way its value is reduced by at least one-third. Sick¬ 
ness may not always be preventive, but the flockmaster can provide 


* This Article has been written by Mr. McCall for a booklet, which Messrs. Reid «v 
Acutt’s Wool Mart Ltd. (Durban), are bringing out; we are indebted to Mr. Green, 
the Managing Director, for an advance proof for publication in this Journal . This 
bodklet will prove of great interest and value to sheep farmers in South Africa, and in 
our next article we intend in publishing a review of the same. —Ed. 
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against any of the other causes of this ruinous, result by care and fore- 
sight. 

Environment is a subject that the farmer must study closely when 
laying the foundations of his flock. When one considers that it is the 
effects of climate and environment that are mainly responsible for the- 
various breeds and types of sheep which now exist, we can appreciate 
how the Rambouillet was evolved from the fine Spanish Merino, and liow 
the wrinkly Vermont was also bred from the same ancestors. 

Undoubtedly, selection played an important part in these evolutions, 
but selection without suitable environment and climate would never ac¬ 
complish such results. It is common knowledge that certain districts are 
only suitable for the breeding of fine wools, while others again are best 
adapted to produce strong wools. Two districts in Australia with which 
the writer is personally acquainted, give practical proof of this fact, viz. r 
Mudgee in N.S.W., and South Australia; the former grows some of the 
finest wool in the Commonwealth, the latter is famous for its robust 
wool. It may not be out of place to mention here that, as a rule, very 
fine wool and a large coarse carcass, is an anomaly; when it is otherwise,, 
it is the rare exception which proves the rule. The treatment of the 
flock and the individuals composing it, is a subject which is of too com¬ 
prehensive a nature to be dealt with in the present article, but the most 
salient points may be mentioned, viz., dipping, dosing, feeding, shelter¬ 
ing and endeavouring to keep the sheep from hurtful seeds and vegeta¬ 
tion which injure the wool, and lastly, but not least, the avoidance of 
dirt and dust as much as possible in the growing fleece. The final point 
we have to consider is the age of the shoe]) in so far as it concerns good 
wool. 

When a ^heep is two-toothed it is growing its best and most valu¬ 
able fleece, and from that age onwards the fleeces will gradually become* 
of less value as the seasons pass—both as regards quantity and quality, 
and more especially so in a breeding ewe—until a time arrives when it 
does not pay to keep the animal any longer as a wool producer. With 
few exceptions, it is good policy to discard sheep when they have obtained 
their full-mouth, and even earlier if possible. Of course, individual cir¬ 
cumstances and expediency must be taken into consideration, but that 
does not affect the advisability of following the advice given, where prac¬ 
ticable. 

Lambs. 

To the inexperienced beginner in sheep-farming there is one fact 
to which I would draw his attention in breeding lambs. Lambs born 
from May to September, commonly called “winter lambs,” have always 
mere stamina and attain to a larger and more robust frame than “sum¬ 
mer lambs.” I speak from personal experience, and I think those farmers 5 
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who have bred both sorts will bear mo out in my statement. There are 
many reasons for this, but the following J consider the most important. 
Kwes due to lamb in winter are, as a rule, built up and pul into such 
good condition during the summer months, that they enter the winter 
with every prospect of emerging from its hardships with constitutions 
unimpaired. When the lambs are horn, the mother lias a sufficiency of 
mH\ to nourish the offspring, and this supply is kept up by a judicious 
addition of artificial food, say rape, kale, roots, rye-grass, etc., to the 
ordinary veld grass. This serves a three-fold purpose: the strength of 
the mother is kept up, the Jamb is well nourished at the most important 
time of its life, and it is also taught to eat artificial food. When wean¬ 
ing time comes, the lambs are strong and hearty, and when weaned on 
to the young spring grass, their growth is not arrested, and the mothers 
have an opportunity during the summer months of recuperating from 
the effects of maternity. In breeding “summer lambs” the opposite re¬ 
sults obtain and I he lambs never attain to the stamina of their winter 
brethren and sisters. There is a truism in wool growing 1 would like to 
emphasise, “Semi-starvation of the sheep and successful wool growing 
can never be combined.” (iood-feeding is as important as good-breeding. 

Having touched thus In icily on lhe growing of good wool, we can 
now consider the proper manner of shearing and preparing it for mar¬ 
ket, and in this connection 1 may slate that when 1 write of a Horn* • r 
of the get up of wool, I refer only to the full year's growth or approxi¬ 
mately bo. 1 am one of those who hold very decided views about the 
custom of shea ring twice a year, hut as the matter is controversial 1 will 
not in this article give expression to any opinions on the subject. 

In preparing wool for market the days are past when the judicious 
addition of a shovelful of sand meant extra profit, or the ingenious use 
of the garden watering-can on the sheep previous to their being shorn 
was sufficient, to bleed the buyer of a few more pounds. If there is one 
business above all others in which it pays to be honest, it is in the wool 
growing industry, and it will he well for farmers to recognise this fuel 
and act accordingly. 

When sheep are about to be shorn precautions ought to he taken to 
obviate the dust nuisance at the shearing kraal or shed, by having a 
plentiful supply of water close at hand, and by frequently cleaning the 
catching pen. The shearing floor should have a smooth surface which 
can be swept clean, concrete or flooring-boards for preference, but where 
this is not practicable a tarpaulin well stretched out does fairly well. 
Never shear on ox hides with lmir on: the hairs come out and get mixed 
up in the fleece, a circumstance which detracts considerably from its 

.experience in South Africa this is a common 
practice with many fanners, and one which cannot be too severely con- 
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denmed. The equipment of the shearing shed ought , to include a bass- 
broom, a couple of baskets, a wool table, and if possible a wool press. 

The broom is used almost continually on the floor. When a boy 
has shorn a sheep, the place where he worked should be swept clean before 
he commences on another, otherwise the dags and moits which are 
trimmed off the briteh and points are picked up with the fleece, and are 
apt to be rolled up with it, unless exceptional care be taken at the wool- 
table. It is far preferable that all such clippings be swept together on 
the floor, and removed from time to time. 

The baskets are kept on the shearing floor and the “belly wool” is 
thrown into one, and all the other trimmings into the oilier. When the 
baskets are filled they are emptied into separate wool bales (which are 
hung in some convenient place by the four corners) until sufficient has 
accumulated to make a complete bale of each lot. 

How TO IlOLO AND SlllfiAR A SHEEP. 

After being caught the sheep is placed with its rump on the ground, 
between the shearer's knees, which are held slightly apart. The fore¬ 
feet and head are then placed well up under the shearer’s left arm, 
thus leaving the left hand free. The belly wool is first removed by 
shearing with both blades under the wool from the elbow to the point 
of the flank, then shearing with cross-blows to the other side of the 
belly, care meanwhile being taken not to cut the pizzlc of Hams or the 
teats of Ewes. This belly wool is taken off and thrown aside. The 
shearer then proceeds to clean the crutch and the points. Having com¬ 
pleted this, the position is now 7 altered. The shearer places his right 
leg between the sheep’s legs, pressing slightly on the brisket, the left leg 
pleasing on its backbone. He then grasps the sheep's muzzle with his 
left hand, having the palm of the hand beneath the lower jaw. The 
sheep's head is then pressed back over the shearer’s left thigh, bringing 
neck and muzzle into a straight line. He then proceeds to shear from 
the point of the right shoulder close to the brisket, with both blades 
wider the wool, and shears right up to behind the sheep’s right ear, then 
tears the wool out—not cutting it. This is called "opening up.” The 
wool from head and neck is then shorn, gradually proceeding down the 
left side of the sheep until the tail is reached. During this time the fore¬ 
quarter of the sheep is gradually brought forward, leaving the rump still 
in the same position on the floor. This is accomplished by the shearer 
gradually moving back as he shears clown the side. It will now be 
noticed that the sheep is lying flat on the floor. Whilst in this position 
the wool growing on the back-bone is shorn off from the tail to the neck.,. 
‘The shearer then stands over the sheep facing its head. He catches the 
right ear, or head, with his left hand and pulls the head and neck back- 
on to the shoulder, and proceeds to shear the sheep away from the wool.. 
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As lie progresses along the right side, the sheep is gradually lifted into 
a perpendicular position, until the tail is reached. It will now be found 
that the sheep is silting in his original position, on the same spot, 
whilst the lleece will be lying on the ground, unbroken, and in a suit¬ 
able position for picking up. 

Picking up a Fleece for Throwing on to the Wool-Table. 

If the sheep has been shorn and the wool taken oil according to lore- 
going directions it will be found a simple matter to pick it up correctly; 
hut if not, it is rather inoiu diflicult, but still possible. When the fleece 
has been taken off. it will be found lying with the white shorn side 
uppermost, but after it has been picked up and thrown on the wri¬ 
table, that side must be underneath, so that second cuts, fribs, etc., will 
fall through the spars of the table. When about to pick up a shorn 
fleece, the correct place to stand is at that part of the fleece representing 
the neck, with the toes underneath the wool, the picker-up then stoops 
forward and with both hands grasps those portions on each side of the 
brilch, which ought to be opposite where he is standing. The wool is 
pulled slightly towards him, then smartly whipped back with a circular 
motion so as to fold the fleece backwards, giving a double fold; this 
renders that part strong enough to be gathered round on each side with 
a sweeping motion towards the right and left foot, when the whole fleece 
is pinched up together. Tn this form it is carried to the end of the wool- 
table and held up as perpendicularly as possible. Tn throwing, the bunch 
if fleece is brought in towards the breast of the thrower, then thrown 
smartly out, aiming at the oilier end of the table. When the arms are 
almost extended in the act of throwing, the hands are moved smartly 
apart, but still grasping the britch cf the fleece . This releases the part 
that was resting on the toes in picking up viz., the neck; naturally this 
part flies outwards, and the act now is similar to that of the house-wife 
faying a table-cloth on the table: ihe two hands are held further apart 
and gradually lowered, as the fleece sinks on to the wool-table, com¬ 
pletely spread out with the clean side underneath. The process is very 
simple, and may be taught to anyone in about half-an-hour by auy expert 
thrower. 

To Skirt a Fleece. 

In this operation no hard and fast rules can be laid down, as to 
what should be taken from or left on the fleece. Individual knowledge, 
judgment, and expediency are all important factors in skirting fleeces, 
but a few main considerations may be mentioned. Tn skirting, com¬ 
mence at ihe neck; in this country where the flocks are comparatively 
small, unless this portion is very seedy or burry it is not advisable to 
take anything off. Passing on, we may just pick off a few fribs or second 
-cuts from the point of the shoulder, but as little from here as possible; 
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on reaching the foreaim there is usually something to be taken off, either 
on account of coarseness, seediness, or wastiness, but do not go too deep. 
Along the edge of the body there should be little to come off—if the belly 
wool has all been removed—merely a few pickings here and there, until 
the thigh is reached. It is here and round the briich that the skirting 
will have to be deeper, so as lo take off all coarse, rough wool and all 
which may be stained by excreta or urine. When both sides of the fleece 
have been overhauled in this manner, it is advisable to notice the state 
of the wool down the middle of the back; if it looks like a lot of dirty 
cobwebs, run the hand (open fingers downwards, comb fashion) down 
the whole length of the fleece, and comb it off, throwing it under flm 
table. If a prospective buyer finds a lot of mushy, wasty, dirty wool 
amongst the fleeces, well—iie is going to protect himself at the seller's 
expense. It pays to he thorough as a few negligent slips may damn 
what may he really a good clip. 

To Roll a Fleece. 

Standing on one side of the table, the wool-roller folds over the 
edge near him for about time or four inches, sufficient to show a nice 
clean selvedge right along the whole side. Then he loans over the table 
and grasps the other edge of the fleece, and lifts it towards him, placing 
this edge touching the edge he previously turned over. Leaning over 
again, lie grasps the folded edge on the far side, and again lifts it to¬ 
wards him, until the two. folded edges are exactly one above- the other. 

It will now be noticed that the middle of the hack of the fleece is lying 
down the middle of the folded fleece, and unless this result is obtained, 
the fleece is improperly folded. 

In rolling, start at the neck and roll on to the shoulder wool; place 
the left elbow on the roll to bold it in position, and roll inwards from 
the britch until the two rolls meet, pass one roll ovfcr the other to 
tighten them, then pick the rolled fleece up with both hands. 

It is not at all necessary to tie fleeces. When the tying is done 
with a portion of the fleece, it means that part of the flcce is being torn 
and twisted after so much care has been taken to keep it intact. When 
an untied rolled fleece is placed in a stack, or in a bale, it will be found 
that when the animal heat has left the wool, each individual rolled fleece 
may be handled without becoming unrolled, if not used too roughly. 

Never tie fleeces with string; this practice is Beverly condemned by 
manufacturers. 

Classing the Fleeces. 

From practical experience obtained in South Africa, I am of 
Opinion that intense classing does not pay, the primary reason being 
that at present the average clip is not large enough to allow of a fine 
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object of a ciasser handling an average South African clip should be to 
send to market the fewest possible classes, provided that the several lots 
are of even quality throughout. The first class should consist of all 
fully grown, sound fleeces, provided there is no very great variation in 
length, and only when absolutely necessary should extra sorts of fleeces 
be made, such as “Super Long,’' “Heavy Liams,” etc, “Clothing,” i.e., 
“Short,” and “Lambs'' wool being classed separately. All wasty fleeces, 
and such as are tender or broken in staple, should be kept out, and unless 
these form a considerable proportion of the clip, it pays to class them in 
with the best of the bellies and pieces, as they will materially improve 
the price got for this class, and the grower will then run no risk of 
having his best sort condemned for the sake of a few unsound fleeces. 
Tlie belly-wool and skirtings should have all britch-stained and locky bits 
taken out before being baled, and these latter, and that which comes 
from under the sorting table, go to make the last sort. The final sorting 
should therefore be approximately as follows:— 

(1) Fleeces, containing all fully grown and sound fleeces. 

(2) Clothing, />., ‘‘Short” or “Lambs.” 

(3) Bellies and pieces: the best of the belly-wool and skirtings, 

including all tender and inferior fleeces kept out of the 
first sort. * 

(4) Looks, sweepings from under the sorting table, and all 
stained wool from bellies, britches, etc. 

(5) Heavy rams' fleeces. 

It may be said that those sorts arc too comprehensive, and that 
more classes should be made, but in advising thus, T am speaking of the 
average small South African clip. Should the flock be a large one, 
marked variations in length and quality would undoubtedly require ad¬ 
ditional sorts, but each classer must use his own judgment in this re¬ 
spect, endeavouring, as T have already said, to produce the fewest pos¬ 
sible number of sorts of even quality. 

The choice of descriptive names for the fleece wool is ample and 
varied, there being no uniform rule. Some growers use the word “comb¬ 
ing,” and when necessary distinguish the various sorts by numbering 
“1st” and “2nd,” and the same with “clothing.” Others prefer the word 
“fleeces,” “1st” and “2nd,” or alphabetically. No matter what name be 
used, the prospective buyer always satisfies himself fully as to the con¬ 
tents of the bales before he bids. 

Packing. 

The accepted method is to place the rolled fleeces into the bale :in 
tiers of six, i.e., two rows of three, the direction of each pair of rows 
forming a tier, alternating until the bale is full. If the pressing is done 
by tramping, every second tier should be tramped, and if the presser 
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takeB care while at work, to keep each foot on a separate fleece, the 
fleeces will not be tom. The writer has, by this means, turned out bales 
quite as neat and as uniform in weight as by mechanical power, although 
for speed and satisfaction, the latter is to be preferred. 


Weights. 


The bales should, if possible, average about 300/350-lbs., according 
to the condition of the wool, care being taken to avoid the mistake of 
packing too tightly. Great variations in the weights of the bales is also 
to be deprecated unless it be locks or some such heavy wool. 

Sewing and Marking. 

Every bale should be sewn neatly and securely; it shows that care 
has been taken, and when this is supported by neat stencilling of names, 
contents and marks, all uniformly and cleanly done, the clip looks at¬ 
tractive, and will invite inspection, whereas a buyer is inclined to look 
askance at a clip which is sloVenly got up. It only remains for the 
farmer to keep his bales as dry and clean as possible, until they reach 
the sale rooms, and, although his efforts may not at first meet with the 
reward anticipated, still, by continuing his henest work, he will, in the 
long run, reap satisfaction in a more eager competition for his clip, 
which of course means a higher price. 


Hens that stop laying may often be induced to resume the egg supply 
by a complete change of food. 


There is a wide variation of opinion as to the best method of 
handling stable manure. Some dairymen practise hauling directly to 
the field from the stable. The method merits recommendation. 


2fot one hen-house in twenty receives due attention as to cleanliness 
and ventilation. Let the poultry-keepeT unlock an uncleanly and ill- 
Ventilated house in the morning, before the occupants have left, and the 
offensive air will convince him in a most satisfactory, if unpleasant man¬ 
ner, why the fowls do not thrive. 
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The Position of East Coast Foyer . 


OUTBREAKS DURING JUNE AND JULY. 


The Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have occurred dur¬ 
ing the period 21st June to 19th July:— 

Dundee Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Lonteplaats,” east of 
main line, north of Dundee-Vryheid line, “Dapelsfontein,” east of main 
line, north of Dundee-Yryhcid lino. 

Richmond Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Connnissie Drift/’ 
“Penavon” (Weltevreden and Cleveland on map). 

Umvoli Division. —Outbreak on the farm ‘‘Rye Hill.” * 

Tmpendhle Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Carmel,” “T P 20,” 
“The Spur.” 

Ixopo Division. —Outbreaks on the f irms “Lot 17. Pronk Ylei,” “Lot 
H lir “W D 1 ” “Bankelvie” “A S ” “A." “B of 2-” “9 ” “Stain- 
ton,” “Pen Hale" (sub-division of “Good Luck”), “Lot 3,” “Block XI. 
Forest,” “D Y,” “D C,” “Bonnie Doom” consisting of “s 35” and placed 
between “Rem. s. 35” and “Forest," “Lot C P.” 

-Alexandra Division .—Outbreak on the farm “Fountain Head.*’ 

New Hanover Division. —Outbreak on the farm “Elands Hock.” 

Lions River Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Craigncathan,” 
west of line (sub-division of “Hebron”), “Lidgetton,” east of main line, 
“Boythorpe,” west of main line. 

Estcourt Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “The Grange,” west of 
main line (sub-division of “Nooitgedacht”), “Solferino,” west of main 
line, “Doveton” (sub-division of “Wilde Paarde Vlei”), west of main 
line, “Beacon Hill” (sub-division of “Zaai Laager”), east of main line, 
“Portington” (sub-division of “B of Feathersdale”), west of main line. 
“Pilgrim's Rest,” west of main line. 

Cnmperdown Division. —Outbreak on the farm “Saville Thorpe” 
(sub-division of “Honigkrantz”). 

Lower Tugela Division .—Outbreak on the farm “Drayton.” 


Bowjel trouble results from numerous causes, one of the most fre¬ 
quent being unsanitary quarters. Tf food is thrown upon a foul floor 
the chicks are almost certain to eat some filth along with their food, 
with the probable result of disturbing the digestive functions. 
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Cedara Agricultural Laboratory • 

I . . ■ 

QUARTERLY EFFORT. 

Tju*: Chemist al the Central Experiment Farm, Cedara (Mr. W. R~ 
Simpson Ladell), reports as follows to the Director of the Division of 
Agriculture and Forestry, on work clone during the quarter ended 30th 
June* 1910:— 

Only a few interesting samples of soil were analysed during this 
period:— 


Percentages on Air-dried Soil. 


i 

Number.j District. 

| 

Moisture. 

: . 

i Orifau.c 

I and 

| Volatile 

1 Matter 

j ‘Insoluble 
j Matter. 

i 

! Lime. 

! 

Phos¬ 
phoric ! 
Acid. | 

.. J 

1 Available 

Potash, j __ _ 

j ' ,h ‘X , *” ric 

i ; Movent* 

0 * 9 ° I 

*• 4 * 

95 - 46 

T race 

O 026 i 

1 0*025 j — i 

2 ' „ 

0*82 

>’39 

95'49 

»» 

0*62 

j 

0*026 

0*014 , j -■ 

3 ! y »» 

4 ‘Winter- 

9*02 

7-i6 

69'54 

OO43 

0 080 ! 

1 

1 ! 

t ton 

— 

l 


0*036 

— 

— j 0*002 | OOI4 


Nos. 1 and 2 are soils of very low fertility needing the applicatoin 
of a complete manure. 

No. 3 is of very fair fertility, but would require the addition of a 
phosphatic manure to enable it to carry a heavy crop 

Mo. 4: This was an acid soil, badly in need of liming and requires 
the application of a phosphatic fertiliser. Tt is well provided with potash 
available for plant food. 

■ ■ ‘ * * * 

Some samples of wattle bark gave the following results on 
analysis:— * t 


District. 

Total. 

Soluble Solids. 

Percentages. 

Non-Tannins, 

Tannins, 

Esperanza. 6 year* 

45 ; * 

io*8 

34*3 

,1 “ green tips‘‘ 

37‘7 

11 6 

26-1 

,, 6 years 

P.M.Burg, mature 

406 

11 *i 

29 5 

479 

16*6 

3* *3 

»» 

48:6 

,8 \S 

30*1 

»> 

44 6 

14*2 

30 4 

Ho wick, 9 years 

40*4 

*5 7 

247 

»> »» 

43*0 

17-0 

26*0 


The 1st sample from Esperanza is exceptionally good. It will be 
encouraging to wattle growers on the coast to know that bark of such 
excellent quality can be grown there. 
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A sample of limestone from a deposit found on the Busi I?iver was • 
examined with the results given below. 

The sample contained < per cent, of hinty material, the remainder 
had the composition:— 


Percentages. 

Moisture and Organic Matter ... ... 2*51 

Sand and Insoluble Matter ... .. 24*95 

Iron and Alumina ... ... ... 0*75 

*Calcuim Carbonate... ... ... 68*69 

Magnesium „ ... ... ... 1*82 

Alkalis, etc. (by difference) ... ... 128 


100*0 

* Containing 38*47% Caustic Lime. 

This limestone would be useful locally for agricultural purposes,, 
but probably would not pay for transporting any distance. 

# * * 


A few fertilisers were analysed as follows:— 


Blood Manure—Dundee : Percentages, 

^Organic Matter and Moisture . ... 90 56 

Insoluble Matter ... ... ... 2 80 

Calcutm Phosphate... ... ... 1*43 

Iron Alumina, etc, ... ... ... 515 

* Containing 13 24% of Nitrogen. 


Moisture and 



Organic 


Calcuim 

Calcuim 


Matter. 

Sand. 

Phosphate. 

Caibonate. etc 

Bone Dust — 

Dundee 

130 * 2 

o* 3 * 

* 57*50 

11*99 

(Ca. 01 *96) 

Bone Dust— 

Greytown 

*26*84 

1*65 

58*66 

.2*85 

(Ca. 04*94) 


/■.» 

1 Containing nitrogen, 3 76. * Containing citrate soluble P. 205 187 

* ,, 2*7 2. ,, insoluble 763 

Tota* P. 205 ... 26 33. 


Superphosphate—Greytown: 
Moisture 


Organic Matter 
Sand 

Water Soluble Phosphate 
(Corresponding to Tricalcuii 
Insoluble Phosphate 
Calcuim Sulphate, etc. 


Percentages. 

9'75 
ii *42 
2332 
lb 81 

Phosphate, 26*31) 

7*54 

31*16 


100*0 


* * * 


In view of the growing importance of the rubber industry in this 
country, a comparatively new source of rubber is interesting. The latex. 
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of the Euphorbia tree can be coagulated to a gummy material contain¬ 
ing a good proportion of rubber. 

A sample of coagulated latex from a Euphorbia tree at Winkel 
Spruit had the following composition:— 


Moisture 

Percentages. 

7* 2 3 

Dirt and Insoluble Matter 

170 

Resin 

7470 

Proteids ... 

... 181 

Caoutchouc 

14-56 


1 00 'O 


Caoutchouc is pure rubber. Natural rubber always contains a cer¬ 
tain amount of resin and proteids, but a large quantity of these sub¬ 
stances detracts considerably from the value of the rubber. 

In this laboratory we have separated the greater part of the resin 
from the rubber, obtaining comparatively pure black rubber and a good 
yellow resin, which would be useful for varnish making and other pur¬ 
poses. A large quantity of the latex is being examined with the object 
of seeing if the process could be worked on a commercial scale. 

Samples of “rubber” and latex from a vine in the Ngomi Forest 
were examined with disappointing results. 

The “rubber” was black in colour and very hard, possessing little 
elasticity. The following results were obtained on analysis:— 


Percentages. 

Moisture ... ... ... 8 16 

Ash ... ... ... 2*56 

Resin ... ... ... ... 44 *40 

Proteids... .. ... ... 30 25 

Caoutchouc and Insoltib e Matter ... 14*63 


The latex was coagulated by exposure in the laboratory and the 
• coagulant was squeezed free from the absorbed water and analysed:— 


Moisture 

Ash 

Resin 

Proteids ... ... ... 

Caoutchouc and Insoluble Matter 


Percentages. 

9*65 


2 54 


42*08 
3 '69 
' 4 ' »4 


The above figures show that this material could not be utilised 
comercially in its present state, both on account of the large amount of 
resin present and the high proportion of protein. Samples might be 
forwarded to the manufacturers at Home to see if they could do anything 
-with it, but in any case the material would not command a high price. 
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Forestry. 

JHU'CKT FOlt MAY. 


Til k Chief Forest Oilicer, Natal, reports as follows to the Director, 
.Division of Agriculture and Forestry, for the month of May:— 

During the month of May, Foresters have been mostly occupied in 
burning firebreaks wherever possibLe round the timbeied areas of 
•Crown forests. In many districts the veld was in a very favourable 
>condition for such work by the Forester alone without assistance, the late 
.rains having made every shady spot a barrier preventing fires from 
^getting out of hand. These early brands will now assist in checking tires 
put in later, and thus save cost of extra labour. Forester Foster, of 
’JTgomi, has decided to defer his absence on leave granted until his 
forests are safe, as the natives around him are continually ‘setting the 
veld ablaze irresponsibly. This offence is a very difficult one to bring 
home to the culprits, and Forester Leigh, of Entumeni, is trying to find 
out who scorched some of his bush during May. Happening thus early in 
winter in the green leaf what may be done in the dry? Yet there are 
people who will say that bush cannot be destroyed by lire. At the 
Impetyenc, in the Ingela, Forester Tustin reports having nearly com¬ 
pleted this protection of the forest during May. At the Zuurberg, in 
the same district, no firebieaks were made, though a little was done in 
April and since the beginning of June. The Bulwer and Qudeni re¬ 
ports omit mention of this necessary work, and Foresters are being 
referred to. 

The shooting season opened with a good demand for permits, and 
ibe licenses issued under them, by the new tariff, should bring in some 
Teturn for the strict preservation of game which has been maintained for 
many years in departmental Crown forests. From every station the re¬ 
ports of the stand of game are good, and denote that thinning out 
is desirable. For the information of those who do not read the Gazette, 
the charges are 10s. for each bush-buck ram, 5s. for each duiker ram, 
an l Is. for each “ipito” hare etc. At present licenses can be obtained 
from any Forester on production of permit and on payment as 
above. Permits are best obtained through the local Forester, as his re¬ 
port. on the circumstances and stand of game may be required, thus 
saving a reference back to source of application. 

At Bulwer the sheep-killing leopard was shot through both shoulders 
on the 3rd May, and though lost sight of is probably dead. Native boys 
•and dogs accounted for a very large leopard and its mate in the Berg, 
near Hlatikulu, Mooi Biver, according to Forester Mason; while another. 
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which had been killing the goats of natives “wholesale” is about to be* 
tackled by the Natal Police beyond Giant’s Castle Game Keserve.. 
Forester Symons, of the latter station, nearly lost one of his dogs in a 
skirmish with baboons on the 4th May, but, though badly mauled, the 
Irish terrier has recovered. Forester Symons killed the baboon—a large 
male—and also a full grown female pulled down at the same time by 
his bull terrier, lie iinds these dogs exceptionally good, and is training, 
them to leave buck alone. They should prove of great value in assisting 
to keep down vermin in the Reserve. A vaal-rhebok was caught in the 
traps, but Forester Symons thinks that such accidents cannot; really be 
helped, as the larger vermin naturally frequent the paths used by buck. 
There is one kind of vermin which cannot be caught in traps, and which 
neatly rolls up the hides of its victims and stows them away under cover. 
Both from Giant’s Castle and from Alfred County the depredations of 
tl»is species is reported. Forester Tustiu finding the folded skin of a 
busli-buck hidden in the Jmpctyeni during May. He is now on the 
watch for further clues to the identity of the poacher. One of the pests 
well in hand owing to good work in the past is the locust, Forester 
Tarboton, of Empangeni, and Forester Green, of ’Ngoya, both reporting 
that no sign of swarms have been seen on the coast of Zululand. 

By the courtesy of Mr. H. M. Saw, Forester Tustin was allowed an 
inspection of the trout in a stream on his farm Elandsdriftin the 
Ingeli. He reports every pool swarming with (ish nine indies long and 
ever, and suggests that trfeut he placed in the streams of Erapetycne 
and further forests, which, though near to Mr. Raw's stream, belong to 
a different system. This suggestion, to my knowledge, was made as far 
back a< 1804 , but it is not too late to use it. I visited Forester All Id on 
18th May and accompanied him to the Ingudwini, where he is per¬ 
manently marking the sites of beacons hitherto denoted by holes with . 
wooden pegs alongside. In spite of a warning through the Natal Police 
to them, the native squatters in the Sonda Forest have been since giving 
Mr. Auld a lot of trouble, and I am glad to be able to report that some 
have since been brought to book by the Magistrate, Ixopo. Other cases 
ai*e pending, but from .Foresters’ verbal report to myself 1 think it neces¬ 
sary to evict all of them in order to obtain a manageable set of tenants 
later. I submit this for your consideration. At the ’Ngomi, Forester 
Foster is still unable to get any of the defaulting native squatters to 
work in the forest nursery as kindly offered them; neither will they pay 
their huge arrears. I could make them do both if given a free hand. 

In a supplementary minute Forester Leigh suggests that Clause 28 
of Proclamation 58, 1903, should not apply to Kohcu huts in Zululand. 
The intention of the Clause was to empower the Conservator of Forests 
to enforce the proclamation generally in Zululand without interfering 
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■with such rights to forest produce as the natives had in a state of 
savagery- Waiving the tradition that in that state chiefs enforced cer¬ 
tain forest regulations of their own with the knobkerrie, and the fact 
that since British rule began regulations of considerable strictness have 
been enforced, this allowance of free produce, for domestic use only, 
would be fair enough, if the setting apart of many bushes for native use 
untrammelled by any regulations was accompanied by the demarcation, 
as reserves free from the operation of Clause 28, of the principal Crown 
forests outside the native location. Though the clause could hardly have 
been intended to cover material for building cottages for Kohvas, it does 
not specify any kind of hut, and 1 certainly would not alter it to exclude 
square buildings. A straight wattled wall is nothing like as strong as a 
circular one, and it will be found that the square lmt of wattle and daub 
will give place to one of brick—sun-dried—and of shale stone where 
handy, to the advantage of the natives and of the forests. 

Immense, however, as is the damage done to bush by the wholesale 
cutting of wattles for the perishable huts of the natives, it is as nothing 
compared with the absolute destruction wrought by tire to clear areas 
tfor cultivation. 1 have seen so much of it, and have so often deplored 
the carelessness of those in authority able to prevent it, that T am sure 
that nothing short of making it a penal offence to so clear the remnants 
of our native forests, on public or private lands, will create a public 
opinion alive to its atrocity. 

15th dune, 1910. 


REPORT FOR JFNE. 


The Chief Forest Olliccr for Natal reports as follows for the month 
of .June:— 

Very cold weather is reported from most stations. At Bulwer it is 
even said that such low temperatures have not been known for many 
years, and Forester Purser notes that bushbuck come out of the Marutshwa 
to sun themselves within fifty yards of the forest lodge. Violent winds’ 
are reported from Giant’s Castle, Olivier’s Hook, and *Ngomi. but. 
though great drought prevailed in some districts, rain and mist gave a 
foretaste of spring at ’Ngoini, on the north-west of Zululand, and at 
Ingwangwane and Ingeli, on the East Oriqualand border. 

Foresters* returns show in most cases a good accomplishment of fire¬ 
breaks around the wild forests, Forester Fernando heading the list with 
fifteen miles* length of fire-lines. Forester Tustin completed the pro¬ 
tection of the intricate and extensive boundary of the Impetvene—ono 
vlilijtbieaand; iemtifTrirnd! ©ur^ Orowno for in tinte 
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to prevent damage from a runaway farm fire. Forester Chilvers has* 
also been at work and has probably, at date of writing, secured the 
forests in the smaller Ingeli district. Forester Foster reports having 
nearly completed the protection of the woods in the ? Ngomi Forest. 
Forester Purser has burnt three miles at the Xumeni and Inkonza— 
forests remote from his residence—and Forester Meyer, on the Transvaal 
border, obtanied the assistance of adjoining farmers in protecting the 
forests of his large district. In Zululand, Forester Leigh, Entumeni, 
and Forester Household, Qudeni, report work of this character. 

Timber-working in Section C, Impetyene, has ceased. Forester 
Tustin reporting that the state of the roads has made transport im¬ 
possible. Mr. Shuttleworth's enterprise was most praiseworthy, but the 
combination of East Coast Fever and execrable roads was too much for 
him- The Zuurberg forest, in the same Ingeli range, is tapped by a 
main road, and Forester Chilvers suggests that compulsory dipping of 
cattle may relax the fever regulations sufficiently to allow of bush-work 
again at an early date. This is to be devoutly hoped, the stringent re¬ 
gulations being harder upon the sawyers, temporarily, than the worst 
results of the disease could be finally. 

In Zululand the lessee of the forest sections lias arrived at Qudeni 
but I do not know if he is going to stack sawn timber to await trans¬ 
port. It would get a good chance of thorough seasoning, I think. A 
little flatcrown filling was done in the Mtunzini Division, and Forester 
Green reports that the Railways Department filled waterbooms for trial 
as sleepers. Forester Leigh, at Entumeni, in Eshowe Division, issued 
permits during June for 472 bundles of wattles under Clause 28 of 
Proclamation 58 of 1903. 

Examining old workings in the Hlabeni Forest, Ingwangwane, 
Pol el a. Forester Fernando found the rate of natural regeneration well 
represented by young trees, obviously originating since the abandonment 
of the forest by sawyers about twenty-five years ago. The annual rings 
of a few samples taken by Forester showed twenty for Tritneria alnifolia, 
eighteen for Halleria elliptica , and fourteen for sneezewood. There were 
close by an old sawpit, and the site, hard trodden, would not have been 
in a fit condition for seed-germination for a few years after work had 
ceased. The more fastidious sneezewood would naturally be slower to 
germinate, as reflected by the samples taken. The growth of young 
stuff in and around the pit is satisfactory in quantity as well as ini 
quality and speaks well for the natural vitality of our wild bush. Of 
course there are many ruinous “Sawyers-glades” in the Hlabeni, as in 
other forests worked before section-marking was enforced, but in order 
to judge the future effect of the marking in the Xalingena Forest in his 
district Forester Fernando made a short excursion across the Ingwang- 
wme to the Insikeni Forest, in the Cape Colony. Here a section, cut* 
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out fifteen years ago, had been marked by a District Forest Officer, and 
carefully protected since by the local Forester. This section showed that 
it had been marked neither more lightly nor more heavily than the two 
sections in the Xalingena with a successful result. As our sections were 
first marked lightly by Forester Fernando, and then more heavily by my 
directions, we are equally gratified by the vigorous growth of well-shaped 
forest trees in the section at Insikeni. The new crop in the latter is 
usually mixed as to species, but there are pure thickets of young yellow- 
woods. Sneezewood is common in the level parts, showing that its 
scarcity in similar sites in Natal is due to its being absolutely cut out 
where accessible rather than to the preference for steep land attributed 
to it by some people. Such cutting-out of a valuable species is only to 
be prevented by the system of marking, and it is to the tardiness of the 
recognition of this that the ruin of many of the best forests in Natal 
is due. 

During June little hunting was done in Crown forests. From 
Giant’s Castle, Forester Symons supplies a list of 277 head of vermin 
destroyed during his tenure of the forestersliip," as a reply to those who 
consider the Game Reserve more of a breeding-place for vermin than the 
numerous adjoining barely occupied farms. He observed in one day in 
June fourteen rooi-rhebok on the Reserve, and Forester Mason saw six 
in the Illatikulu, Mooi River. These may have fled from Basutoland. 
Forester Tustin reports a herd of rhebok at the Impetyene, which he 
thinks have escaped from East Griqualand hunters, and hopes will re¬ 
main in Natal. Our poachers may poll-tax them, though I hope that 
they will realise that they are under the care of Mr. Tustin. 

Contraventions during June have been few and of a petty nature. 
Forester Symons had some hunting trophies—Government property— 
stolen from the lodge at Giant’s Castle, presumably by a former kitchen 
boy. 

G. H. DAVIES, 

Chief Forest Officer, Natal. 

15th July, 1910. 

One rarely hears nowadays the remark which formerly met you 
everywhere, if you spoke of starting poultry farming or even discussed 
it ns a payable proposition. “Don't waste money! When you have got a 
flock together, foichiekness will come and sweep away the whole lot, pos¬ 
sibly in one night,” and the reason of this is, that fanciers being the 
cnwncrs of stock of considerable intrinsic value have been compelled to 
deal with them on common-sense lines—that is, see that they are kept 
under sanitary conditions and that they are fed on scientific principles, 
such as would be applied to the rearing of any other valuable animals.—- 
(£,A. Poultry Journal .) 
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Eradication of Tioka. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE STARVATION METHOD. 


In the July number of the Cape Agricultural Journal appears an in¬ 
teresting article entitled “Eradication of ticks by the Starvation Method/ 1 
by Messrs. II. E. Law, B.Sc., F.I.O., and B. Manning, Gonubie Park, 
East London. The subject is one which is of very great interest to Natal 
stock-owners, and, in view of this fact and of the importance of the 
article, we feel that no apology is necessary For reproducing the article 
just as it stands. 

The part played by the different species of ticks (Messrs. Laws and 
Manning remark) in the transmission of various disease- amongst stock 
and domestic animals is unfortunately too well known to all owners of 
stock running on the coast veld of the Cape Colony, to be cited her. 

If the presence of life tick is essential to the propagation of the 
disease, then tick eradication will eventually result in its extermination. 

We know of no case where any species of tick, and hence the disease 
conveyed by it, has been completely exterminated, but the ravages of 
many have been reduced, and the disease controlled in a number of in¬ 
stances. Our work here during the last few years has proved beyond 
doubt that it is possible for any persevering farmer to keep the licks 
in a stale of suppression to such an extent that losses from the diseases 
conveyed by them are reduced to a negligible quantity. This is em¬ 
phasised particularly by I he fact that, in the early stages of our experi¬ 
mental work, losses amongst sheep and calves due to Heartwater were 
frequent and numerous. 

Oases of Heart water amongst our calves are not practical!}' non¬ 
existent, and during the later stages of our sheep grazing no deaths 
‘whatever occurred from this disease. 

The methods hitherto adopted for eradication of ticks are:— 

1. Periodic dipping of the hosts. 

2. Grass burning. 

3. Enclosing of defined areas for a sufficient length of time to ensure 
all ticks dying off through the absence of hosts. 

We will deal with these three methods categorically. 

1.—DIPPING OF HOSTS. 

Dipping is undoubtedly the best method for eradicating ticks, pro¬ 
vided an efficient dip be used. We have proved by a series of experi- 

e^Qppp^ic^- dips ^tain 

form, although a number of other substances ar§ in 
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destroying ticks, and some of these can be used with advantage in con¬ 
junction with arsenic. 

Pipping must be periodic; the intervals between each dipping vary¬ 
ing with the species of ticks which are to be eradicated. 

Oattle dipping has been in progress here for past live years, but 
it is only for the past two years or more that stringent methods have 
been adopted. The interval between eacli dipping is 14 days, and the 
•eradication is carried out by a system of rotation. * Each camp is over¬ 
stocked in turn with cattle, which are dipped fortnightly, until the pas¬ 
ture is so low that the animals cannot maintain their condition; then 
they are moved to another paddock and the work continued there until 
the same stage is reached. The cattle are then either moved into a third 
paddock, or returned to the first. This overstocking reduces the natural 
covering for the ticks, and the (demising of each paddock is ’ therefore 
done in a minimum amount of time. 

By this means we have practically now not only exterminated every 
•species of tick, but have* also improved the condition of the veld, an 
achievement which is impossible when burning or starvation is adopted. 

2 .—BE UNIXG OF GRASS. 

This has been practiced by a number of farmers, and doubtless 
burning does destroy a certain number of ticks if it is done when the 
ticks are on the top of the grass. 

The host time to burn for the destruction of ticks is in March and 
April; but even then only a small proportion of the ticks are destroyed, 
and if no other means are adopted, total eradication must be regarded as 
out of the question. 

Burning is also to be deprecated on account of the impoverishment 
of the pasturage which must of necessity result. 

3.—STARVATION, 

Or enclosing of defined areas for a sufficient length of time to ensure all 
lick# dying off through the absence of hosts . 

If a tick is confined in an enclosed space for a sufficient length of 
time it will eventually die of starvation. Experiments have been carried 
out by Mr. Lounsbury and others to ascertain the period which the 
different species of ticks will survive without access to hosts, and a few 
-experiments in this connection have been done in the Laboratory here 
with the following results:— 

On 4th November, 1908, fully gorged female bants, brown, 
’blues and reds, were placed in separate tubes in the incubator. In due 
• course the laying was completed and the larva 4 hatched out. 

Qnr.lst June, 1909, the larvae of all species had started to die, the 
^browns showing less life than the others. 
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On 16tli December, 1909, all tlie browns were dead, but some of 
the bouts, blues and reds were still alive. 

On 1st February, 1910 (15 months after), a few bonts and reds were- 
still alive, but all the blues were dead. 

By the end of March, 1910, all the bonts and reds were dead. 

From these results one would conclude that if an area be enclosed 
so that no possible host lias access to it the ticks in that area would be 
Exterminated well within the space of two years. Theoretically this 
would be the easiest way of eradicating ticks, but in practice many diffi¬ 
culties arise which complicate matters. Not the least important of these 
is due to the fact that it is almost impossible to enclose a paddock of 
sufficient dimensions for the requirements of this experiment so that no 
ground game nor birds of any kind can have access to it. There will not 
only act as hosts for the ticks (in the paddock) which desire to feed, 
but will also he the means of bringing in ticks from beyond the enclosed 
area. 

The idea of enclosing a small space free from bushes, about one or 
two acres in extent, by means of double fences situated about 10 feet 
apart, the outside being supplied with netting to keep out all game, was 
first of all considered, but was discarded as being impracticable. If this 
course were adopted, although the grass could be burnt at the commence¬ 
ment in order to drive out all game, we would still have to contend 
with birds. Our experiment, strictly speaking, does not give us any in¬ 
formation regarding the period ticks wiU survive without feeding on a 
host: it was merely intended to ascertain the effect of keeping pasturage 
free from stock for considerable periods, and so compare its influence on 
the extermination of ticks with overstocking of similar pasturage, and 
dipping at fortnightly intervals. We desired to make a practical test 
which could be undertaken by any farmer who is willing to allow parts 
of his veld to lie idle for a time. 

The camp selected at Gonubie Park for the purpose is enclosed with? 
a single 4 feet 6 inch, six strand, wire fence, one barbed and five plain, 
about 160 acres in extent. 

Down the centre of the camp runs a ravine, the banks of which are 
covered with brushwood and trees, which spread, in one part, into a bush* 
about one hundred yards wide. The lower portion of the camp is flat 
pasture land with coarse ferns distributed amongst the grasses. In the- 
upper portion the one side of the camp is covered with scattered mimosa 
trees, notoriously excellent covering for such ticks as tonts, which re¬ 
quire shade. In summer the grass is often three feet high in this por¬ 
tion. On the other side of the ravine are clumps of bushes which afford 
splendid cover for ticks. The grass was only of a moderate height be¬ 
tween these bushes, being of the variety commonly called “rooi grass** 
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Owing to the nature of the area enclosed, game, especially hares 
and duiker, is fairly plentiful; and although several determined efforts 
were made to drive them out during the time the camp has been enclosed, 
yet the retired position of the camp, and the absence of foreign life within 
its precincts, were sufficient inducement for the buck and hares to 
return to it. 

Several duiker have been shot at different times in the camp, and 
on examination we have found them well infested with larval and nymphal 
reds, browns and buck ticks (Ixodes pilosiis). 

On 1st May, 1908, the camp was enclosed, and at the end of 12 
and 18 months, respectively, clean cattle were put into it for three days, 
when on examination they were found to be well infested with ticks. 

On 2nd February, 1910, 21 months after the camp had been closed, 
its degree of infestation was again tested. Three beasts were cleaned of 
ticks by hand, and then sprayed with a mixture of paraffin and water 
to kill any larval or nymphal ticks which might be concealed by the hair. 
They were then driven into the camp and allowed to remain there for 
three days, i.e., until 5th February, 1910. On examination, after being 
taken out, the following ticks were found:— 

2 Eed ticks (It. everlsi). 

44 Cape brown (R. capensis). 

2 Brown (R. apprndiculatus ). 

3 Blackpitted brown (R. simus). 

3 Male and 1 female Bont (Amblyomma hebraeum ). 

The above gives a total of 55 adult ticks. The number of cattle was 
so small, and the area so large, that the number of ticks found does not 
convey any idea as to the degree of infestation of the camp. After this 
examination of the camp, and on account of the results obtained, we 
proposed to burn the grass before making our next test We were ap¬ 
proached by Mr. Lounsbury and Mr. Borthwick, who asked us to allow 
the camp to remain unburnt. Finally it was decided to burn one half 
and leave the other; then erect a temporary fence dividing the burnt 
from the unburnt portion. 

The burning of the camp was done thoroughly on the 22nd March, 
1910. That portion which contains the most thorn bushes was burnt, 
and the more open veld left. The erection of the fence was commenced 
immediately afterwards within the burnt portion, leaving a margin of 
about 30 feet wide of burnt patch running right down the unburnt side 
of the fence, to prevent any ticks from the unburnt crawling through 
to the burnt section. 

The Foubth Examination of the Camp. 

The Burnt Section .—On the 10th May, 1910, ten beasts, which had 
been dipped on the 7th May in the Gonubie Bath, were cleaned of ticks 
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by hand, and immediately driven into the burnt portion of the Starva¬ 
tion Camp. They were taken out 72 hours after being put in, i.e on 
May 13tli, and immediately examined, with the following results:— 

On the 10 beasts only four adult ticks were found. Owing to such 
a scarcity of ticks on these 10 beasts, it was decided to repeat the experi¬ 
ment. The same 10 beasts were driven back into the burnt portion of 
Camp on May 13th. On May 17th, i.e., 00 hours later, they were taken 
out and immediately examined, with the following results:— 

On the 10 beasts 32 adult ticks were found. In addition, one beast 
was found to be infested in the bottom of its ears wtih larval and 
nymphal reds. (For details of ticks found, see end of article.) 

On the conclusion of this examination it was decided to compare the 
state of the burnt section of the Starvation Camp with some of the farm 
camps which are being cleaned in rotation by over-stocking and fort¬ 
nightly dipping, and have not burnt for six years at least. 

On Ma 3 r 17th these cattle, after thoroughly cleaning by hand, were 
put into the largest camp on tiie farm, at the Gonubie Mouth, and al¬ 
lowed to run there until May 20th, when they were taken out for 
-examination. 

On the 10 beasts only 20 adult ticks were found. They were also 
free from larvae and nymphs. 

The Unburnt Section .—At 5.30 p.m. on May loth, 10 beasts were 

cleaned of ticks and driven into the unburnt portion of the Starvation 

Camp, and remained there until 0 a.m. on May 14th, when they were 
subjected to examination. On the 10 beasts 21 adult ticks and one 
nymph were found. In order to make a true comparison between the 
degree of infestation of the burnt and unburnt section of the camp, these 
10 beasts were put back into the unburnt portion of the camp and al¬ 
lowed to remain there until May 17th, when they were brought out and 
examined the second time. In each instance the cattle were prevented 

from grazing on the burnt margin near the temporary fence. On the 

10 beasts 37 adult ticks were found. In addition, one beast was found 
with larval reds in its eaTS. 

These 10 beasts were, after being cleaned, put into the “Rea Camp/’ 
another of the camps near the foreshore, on May 17tli, where they re¬ 
mained until May 20th, when they were taken out; and examined. On 
the 10 beasts only 16 adult ticks were found. 

In the first part of this experiment the cattle were in the unburnt 
portion a few hours longer than those in the burnt portion, but even 
allowing for this, there are fewer ticks in the burnt section than in the 
unburnt. 

This hears out the theory that grass burning at the right season 
destroys a number of ticks. 
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DATA. 


Experiment la.—T ijk Burnt Section. 

Beast. 

No. Mark. Ticks Found. 

1 0002 No ticks 

2 2130 No ticks, 

3 1231 No ticks, 

4 2022 1 male bont on nipple, 

5 2202 No ticks. 

(1 3000 Cluster of small ticks down in right ear (larval teds).' 

7 311-2 2 male reds under tail. 

8 0121 No ticks, 

9 2011 No ticks. 

10 0202 1 male red under tail. 

Total adults : 1 male bont. 

3 male reds. 

4 

One cluster of Larval lieds. 

(hitlle in camp from 1.30 p.m. on May 10th until 4.30 p.m. on May 
13th. 


Exfkuimknt 1 h .— Tin: Bfrxt Sect to x. ItoETiTiON of la. 
Bea.sl 


No. 

Mark. 

Ticks Found. 

i 

0002 

1 female I pilosus on shoulder. i ditto on sheath. i female /. 

pi lotus in ear 1 dilto on escutcheon. 1 ditto engorged) on 
shoulder. 

- 

2130 

1 male brown in ear. i female / pilosus in ear. 1 female / pilosus 
on escutcheon. i male appendleu latus in ear. 

3 


1 male brow n in ear 1 female / pit su* in ear. 1 female I. pilosus 
(engorged) on shoulder. 1 male /. pilosus craw ing on 
shoulder, i female bont on hind leg. 

4 

202 2 

2 female /. pilosus in ears. 

5 

2 202 

1 male brown in ear. i female /. pilosus in ear. Cluster of larval 
reds in ear i red in ear. i male bont under tail, 1 male 
bont on l» g. 1 male and i female /. pilosus on hind leg. 

6 

lOOO 

1 female 1. pilosus in ear. 

7 

3112 

2 female I pilosus in ear i ditto in eyelid, i ditto between legs. 

8 

0121 

i female brown in ear. i female 1. pilosus on ear. 

9 

201 1 

No ticks. 

10 

0202 

i female brown in ear, i male red under tail. 


Total adults : 21 Ixodes pilosus, 

6 browns. 

2 reds. 

3 bonts. 

32 

One Cluster Larval Reds. 

Cattle were in camp from 5 pm. on Mav 13th until 5 p.ni. on May 

11th. 
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Beast. 

Experiment 2 a. —Unburnt Section. 

No. 

Marks 

Tikes Found 

11 

2001 

No ticks. 

12 

1221 

2 female bouts and i male bont, about inch apart on scrotum, 

1 male brown in ear. 

*3 

0211 

No ticks 

14 

1030 

j male brown in ear. i fema e in brush. 

15 

2002 

1 male brown in ear. 2 male and 1 female reds under tail. 

l6 

1211 

No ticks 

l 7 

0220 

1 male red and 1 female brown in brush. 1 engorged female /. 

pilosus on shoulder. 

18 

0013 

No ticks 

*9 

1120 

1 male and 1 female /. pilosus (engorged) together on female 
dewlap. 1 male red under tail. 1 male bout under tail 

20 

1 I 12 

Total adults : 

1 female /. pilosus on eyelid. 1 nymphal red in ear. 1 male 

brown on sheath. 1 male bont on shoulder. 1 male bont 
on escutcheon. 

6 browns 


5 reds. 

4 /. pilosus. 

6 bunts. 


21 

One nymphal red. 

Cattle were in camp from 5.30 p.m. on May 10th until 0 a.m. on 
May 14th. 


Experiment 2 b. —Repetition of Experiment 2a. 


Beast. 


No. 

Mark. 

11 

2001 

12 

1221 

13 

0211 

14 

1030 

»5 

2002 

16 

1211 

J 7 

0220 

18 

0013 

19 

1120 

20 

1112 


Tota' adults : 


Ticks Found. 

2 male browns in brush i male /. pilosus in brush. i female 
/. pilosus and i male together on dewlap, 
l female I. pilosus on ear. 2 male and 2 female browns in brush. 
1 female I pilosus on nipple. 

i male brown in ear. 1 male red under tail* 1 female brown in 
brush. i red on nipple 

1 male brown in ear. 1 male and 1 female brown in brush. 1 
female I. pilosus on chest 

1 female /pilosus on ear 2 male browns in brush. 

1 female brown on nipple. 

1 male brown in ear. 3 males and 1 female brown in brush. 

1 female /. pilosus in ear. 1 ditto on shoulder. 

No ticks 

2 female I pilosus on eyelid. 1 female /. pilosus between legs. 

3 female and 1 male brown in brush Cluster of nymphal 
and larval reds in ears. 

2 reds. 

23 browns. 
j 2 I Pilosus . 


37 

One Cluster of Larval Reds. 

Cattle were in camp from 10 a.m. cn May 14th until 4.30 p.m. on 
May 17th. 
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Experiment 3a.—C omparison of Starvation Camp with Camp at 

Gonubie Mouth. 


Beast 

■No, Mark. 

1 0002 

2 2130 

3 

4 20^2 

.5 2202 


■6 3000 

7 3«*2 

8 0121 

9 2011 

jo 0202 

Total adults ; 


Ticks Found. 

1 female* brown in brush. 

1 I enisle /. pilosus (engorgrdj on dewlap. 

No ticks. 

1 female 1 pilosus (engorged , on escutcheon. i female 1 . pilosus 
on escutcheon. 

i male brown on ear. i ma e bont ac back of shoulder. 2 female 
browns in brush. 1 female 1 pilosus (engorged ) on fore¬ 
leg. 1 ditto v,engorged.) on nipple. 

1 female brown in ear. j female 7 . pilosus on scrotum. 

1 male browm in c ar 1 female 7 pilosus under tail. 

1 female browm in ear. 1 female 7 . pilosus bcUveen hind 1 gs. 
i male bout under tail. 

1 female 7 . pilosus (engorged ) on cheek. 1 male brown on sheath 

1 female brown in brush. 

o reds. 

9 browns. 

9 7 . pilosus . 

2 bonts. 


Cattle were in camp from 5.30 p.m. on May lilh until 4 p.m. on 
May 20th. 


Experiment 


Bt-asl. 


No. 

Mark. 

11 

2001 

12 

1221 

>3 

021 1 

'4 

1030 

*5 

2002 

16 

1211 

f 7 

0220 

18 

OO13 

*9 

1 120 

20 

1 112 


Total adults 


3&.—Comparison of Starvation Camp with Second 
Farm Camp near Foreshore. 


Ticks Found. 

i female 7 pilosus . o . eyelid 
Free from ticks, 
i male brown in brush 

1 male red under tail. 

2 female browns and 1 male brown in brush. 

No ticks. 

i mah: reel under tail. i male brown in brush. j female brown 
on nipple, i female /. pilosus on flank. 

Cluster of larval and nymphal reds in ears. 

1 female 7 . pilosus on ear. i ditto on dew lap. i male red under 

tail 

2 female reds under tail, i female brown in brush. 

: 5 reds. 

7 browns. 

4 /. pilosus , 
o bonts. 


16 

Cluster of Larval Feds. 

Cattle were in Sea Camp from 5 p.m. on May 17th until 4.30 p.m. 
on May 20th. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From the above data it is obvious that the method of starvation 
reduces considerably the number of ticks within the enclosed area, and 
that, if starvation be combined with the burning of the grass, the num- 
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bers are still further reduced; but so long as game have access to the en¬ 
closed area., total eradication is out of the question, the large majority of 
the ticks remaining there being species which are often found on alt 
kinds of game, particularly bush buck and duiker. 

The tremendous difference in the number of ticks found at the first 
and second tests of both portions of the Starvation Camp is probably due 
to the fact that the cattle had recently been dipped at the time the first 
test was made, which gives the cattle a certain protection for a short 
time. The results of the second tests can be taken as normal; and 
these we must take as our standard when comparing the degree of in¬ 
festation of this Starvation Paddock with the other grazing paddocks on 
the farm. When this standard is taken we find that both the grazing 
paddocks are cleaner Ilian the burnt portion of the Starvation Paddock, 
and infinitely cleaner than the unburnt portion. 

Tims wc have proved beyond doubt that periodic dipping in an effi¬ 
cient clip at intervals of not more than fourteen days is a superior pro¬ 
cess for the extermination of ticks of all kinds than starvation, and at: 
the same time the former method has the advantage over the latter in 
that it can be carried on in conjunction with the ordinary farm work. 
Incidentally the nature of the pasturage is considerably improved by the 
former process, whereas the latter tends to impoverish it. 

Our experimental work here was undertaken primarily with the ob¬ 
ject of eradicating bout ticks—lienee the fortnightly interval was adopted 
for each dipping. 

Seeing that we found only two bouts in the two camps, covering an 
area of 1,000 acres, or more than one-third the extent of the farm, the 
results may be regarded as highly satisfactory. But there are still as 
many browns and reds in these camps as in the burnt portion of the Star¬ 
vation Camp. This is on account of the fact that these species stay on 
the host for such a short time that the majority of them escape the dip¬ 
pings. Fortunately they require only a weak dip to destroy them, and 
this can be used at more frequent intervals than that which is required to 
kill female bonis. 

It is quite possible that in clue course, if our work here is continued 
on the same lines as in the past, we shall be as successful in extreminat- 
ing brown ticks as we have been with bonts; but, in view of the fact that 
East Toast Fever is approaching the Colony, this process would neces¬ 
sarily be considered far too lengthy with such a long interval between 
dippings on those farms where ticks have been allowed to increase and 
no means have hitherto been devised for controlling them. 

To meet the requirements of such eases, dipping (or spraying) every 
seven or five days would be necessary. This process would incidentally 
destroy all other species of ticks. 
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Euadication ok Ticks. 

EXPLANATORY XOTE. 

* 

It is desirable to explain that “Uonubie Park" is a property belong¬ 
ing to Win. Cooper and Nephews, the makers of the well-known 4 ‘Coopers 
Sheep Dip/’ It is on the coast about ten miles east of East London, and. 
formerly was about as badly infested with ticks as any property along, 
the coast. The Bont, Blue, Brown, and other kinds of ticks abounded, and 
tick-borne diseases were rife. The firm desired to secure a badly-infested 
farm in order to conduct experiments in tick eradication, and to test the 
value of likely substances as dipping fluids to destroy ticks in the hope of 
finding one less objectionable than those in use, and in their quest of a 
suitable place they had the assistance of the late Dr. i). Ilutcheon. The 
senior writer of the above notes, Mr. H. E. Laws, is a professional chemist 
in the employ of the firm who came to South Africa in connection with, 
the preparation of promising dipping mixtures for use against the ticks. 
.Little progress had been made in clearing the veld of the pest up to the 
time of his coming, and it being recognised that he was a capable, pains¬ 
taking man, fully appreciative of the necessity for thoroughness, he was 
asked to take entire charge of the farm. The Government Entomologist 
visited Hie place just, before lu* assumed control, and, after an inspection 
of the cattle and of the wld, lie pronounced the place still so badly in¬ 
fested by ticks, particularly by the Bout Tick, that one was warranted 
in dating a start in cleaning the place from that time. Ticks in all 
stages were present on the stock, active, nymphal and adult Bont ticks 
Were found without difficulty on the ground in the veld, larval ticks were 
abundant on the vegetation, and it was not uncommon to find unfed 
adults of the Brown Tick waiting on the grass tops. In the two years 
that have passed Mr. Laws has practically cleared tlie place of the pest, 
as he describes in his article. Two male Bont ticks, five Bed, sixteen 
[Brown, and thirteen Russet (/. pi l os us) was the sum total of the ticks 
found on twenty cattle after running them three days in camps which 
two years before it was really cruelty to put animals into on account of 
the numbers of the pest The secret of the success was thoroughness in 
carrying out the dipping. There was no guess-work in preparing the 
dip, no failure to have every beast found, and no potponement of the 
dipping time for inadequate reasons; and what Mr. Laws has accom¬ 
plished at Gonubie Park, can be accomplished elsewhere just as quickly 
if the same thoroughness is exercised. 

It was at the special request of officers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment that Mr. Laws tested the “starvation” plan of clearing the veld of 
the pest. His results show clearly that by careful work a given piece of 
vield can be cleared quite as quickly when it is fully pastured with cattle- 
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as it can by excluding all stock for two years, thqi is with the Bont and 
the other kinds of ticks mentioned to contend against. It will be ob¬ 
served that* Mr. Laws does not once mention the Blue Tick, the com¬ 
monest of all the ticks ordinarily and the one tfiat corresponds with the 
common cattle tick of Texas, Argentina and Queensland. The Blue Tick, 
owing to its short life cycle and habit of remaining on the host to moult, 
quickly disappeared with fortnightly dipping thoroughly carried out. 
More ticks were picked up by the test cattle at the end of two years in 
the 160 acres of closed camp than in the thousand acres of regularly 
pastured veld. Disregarding the Russet ticks (Ixodes pilosus) 42 adult 
ticks were picked up in the former against 23 in the latter. The Russet 
ticks can be safely ascribed to the presence of the buck in the camps, as 
all stages of this tick are very common on them, and the larval and 
nymphal ticks from the closed camp probably came from the same 
source. Moreover, it is quite probable that a large proportion of the 
other ticks hud fed as larva or nymph, or both, on bucks or other wild 
animals. With persistent dipping of the farm stock at short interval", 
the number from the wild animahs is bound to grow less and less as 
time goes on. The number of ticks now left on Gonubie Park is evi¬ 
dently so small that East Coast Fever would spread very slowly if at all 
there. The losses would be so infrequent that they would scarcely be 
felt. Is there any other farm along the coast of which this can now he 
said? 


The Motor Plough.— Ploughing by motor is now largely practised 
in the wheat-growing districts in North-Western Canada, and, in general, 
rpetrol seems to be superseding steam in the many mechanical operations, 
which the great extent cultivated by the individual fanner drives him 
to employ, instead of horse work. It is stated that a 4 ton 24 horse¬ 
power motor will break up from 12 to 20 acres per day, and with a 
harvester, will cut and bind more than twice that area or harrow still 
more, while as a traction engine, it will haul ten tons at a speed of four 
'miles per hour. Calculations show that in Canada ploughing, discing, 
harrowing and seeding one acre by a two-horse team costs about 25s. and 
takes two days, while a motor of the size mentioned does the same work, 
including all labour, depreciation, etc., for about 10s. The motor is 
;;also used there for all kinds of farming operations when not hauling in 
ihe field.— (Dalgeti/s Review.) 
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Exchange Reviews. 

WHAT OTHERS ARE THINKING AND DOING. 


Replying to an inquiry by a correspondent on the subject of dis¬ 
temper in dogs, Mr. A. IT. Cory, Government Veterinary Surgeon, 
Queensland, advises the following treatment:—Good nursing is the chief 
factor in dealing with distemper. The dog should be fed on good, nutri¬ 
tious, and easily-digested food, such as milk, tripe, etc.; also, he must be 
kept warm and comfortable, and not be allowed to lie on damp ground. 
One of the best pills I know of is made up as follow?:— 

P. Ipecac Co. ... ... .. ... fir. I 

Hyd. c. Greta ... .. . gr. \ 

Sodii Bicarb, ... .. ... ... gr. i 

Sacch, Lac. ... ... ... gr. - 

Give one or two pills three times daily, according to the size and age of 
the dog. 


Stone-Gathering Machines• 

In the April number of the •Journal of Agriculture of South Aus¬ 
tralia an aeount is given of the various machines for gathering stones 
♦which have been tested from time to time in connection with the bonus 
of £100 offered by the Government for the best machine. So far, the 
best machine which has come forward is that invented by Messrs. *J. and 
B. Forgan, of Port Pirie, which was awarded 83 points out of the maxi¬ 
mum possible of 100. The next best machine was one invented by Mr. 
W. Ileithersay, of Belalie North, which was awarded 02 points. The 
judges’ scoring was as follows: 



Maximum 

J. & R. Forgan’s 

W. Heithsav 


Points. 

Machine. 

Machine. 

Efficiency 

Gathering stones free 

4 s 

40 

-5 

from soil 

IO 

7 

7 

Cost of Clearing ... 

20 

*5 

9 

Strength of Machine 
Simplicity of Construc¬ 

IO 

. 9 

6 

tion and Working 

7 

5 

7 

Cost of Machine ... 

S 

7 

8 


— 

— 

— 

Total ... 

IOO 

83 

62 


The Journal remarks:—“It was generally agreed by those present 
that Forgan’s machine was clearing the ground better than was the 
general practice with hand-picking, and that the work done was better 
than they had expected any of the machines to perform. This machine 
went over large stones and fixed stumps without injury. With a five-horse 
team and one man this implement would treat eight to ten acres a day. 
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For gathering stones for road-making in stony country it will undoubt¬ 
edly prove an acquisition." 

Rations for Pigs* 

The Queensland Agricultural Journal for June publishes particulars 
of the rations for pigs which have been found valuable and practical in 
the United States, Denmark, and Germany. The rations are as follows:— 
United States: For pigs of 20 -fj lb. —(1) § lb. maize meal per gallon 
of skim mlik; (2) a mixture of one-third maize meal, one-third bran, 
and one-third gluten meal, with skim milk at disposal. For pigs of 60 - 
100 lb. —(3) 1£ lb. maize meal per gallon of skim milk; (4) a mixture 
of half maize meal, one-quarter bran, and one-quarter gluten meal, with 
skim milk at disposal. For pigs of 100-180 lb .— 2 lb. maize meal per 
gallon of skim milk ; (G) a mixture of two-thirds maize meal, one- 
sixth bran, and one-sixth gluten meal, with skim milk at disposal. For 
pigs 2-0 months' old .—(?) maize meal, 3-5 lb. per head per day, with 
lucerne forage or pasture. 


Denmark:—(1) Shorts, 2 parts; ground barley, 2 parts; maize 
meal, 1 part; skim milk. (2) Ground barley, 2 parts; wheat bran, 1 
part; ground rye, 1 part; skim milk. (3) Ground barley, 2 parts; 
ground oats, 1 part; maize meal, 1 part; skim milk.— Germany:— 
(1) Ground barley, 1 part; ground rye, 1 part; maize meal, 1 part-. (2) 
Ground barley, 2 parts; ground wheat, 1 part; ground rye, 1 part. (3) 
Ground barley, 1 part; maize meal, 1 part; cooked potatoes and a little 
skim milk towards the end of fattening. 


Suffolks for Cross-Brooding. 

In a recent issue of the Nor-West Farmer (Canada), a correspon¬ 
dent sings the praises of the Suffolk stallion for cross-breeding. He 
says:—“I do not think there is a better heavy horse than the Suffolk in 
the world for crossing on all types of mares. To-day we find the leading 
breeders in England and Ireland crossing their pure-bred Shires, Clydes, 
Hackneys, and Thoroughbred mares with Suffolk stallions. The same 
Suffolk stallions have travelled the same districts in Ireland for sixteen 
years and others over ten years. This illustrates that the cross is all 
right, as otherwise I doubt very much whether a stallion could travel one 
season, let alone sixteen, in a country like Ireland, which is noted for 
its horsemen. The Irish breders say, ‘The use of the Suffolk horse with 
the small light mares of the south of Ireland has been found to impart 
strength and substance to their progeny, without impairing their powers 
of endurance and tough constitutions. The results of this cross are kind" 
workers equal to a ton weight in draught on country roads, and can trot 
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10 miles an hour in harness.’ For a second cross I would recommend a 
Suffolk for the heavy fillies, any that had a dash of thoroughbred on their 
■dam’s side. I would breed back to a good thoroughbred, and thus follow 
the example of the Irish and Australian breeders, who have proved be¬ 
yond a doubt that this second cross produces more heavyweight-carrying 
hunters than any other combination. As regards weight of stallion for 
this class of mares, I would advice one of the lighter ones, say between 
1,700 lb. and 1,800 lb.” 


Plucking Fowls* 

Mr. Ernest Cobb, writing in tiie Feathered World, lias some advice 
to offer on the subject of plucking fowls. First, it may be remarked 
that, he favours breaking the bird's neck in preference to sticking the 
fowls in the head or throat, screwing the neck, or chopping off the head. 
Apart from the question of humanity, lie prefers this method because, in 
his opinion, “If the bird is required for home consumption, a bled fowl 
will eat dry, and not one-quarter so juicy or so well flavoured generally 
as one that has not been bled.” Coming to the subject of plucking, 
-directly the neck of the fowl is broken, he says, commence plucking off 
the feathers with the right hand, whilst still holding the legs, tail, and 
wngs in the left one, in order to prevent the bird from flapping its wings 
about. There is no cruelty about this, for surgeons are unanimously of 
opinion that when once the spinal cord D broken there is no further feel¬ 
ing in the body. The disconnection of the body from the brain prevents 
any feeling in the former. 'The head is now simply hanging on to the 
body by the skin of the neck, the end of the neck being one or two inches 
away from the head. The reason for commencing the plucking as soon 
as the bird is killed is that the feathers come away ten times easier 
directly after killing than if the bird is left alone for one minute only 
before starting to pluck. 


Pars Profits from Soyjs* 

Mr. J. S. McFadzean, the Dairy Supervisor of the Victoria Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, gives, in the June number of the Departmental 
Journal, an interesting instance of hereditary fecundity in pigs. As Ire 
remarks, prolificacy of production is a most desirable quality in all 
utility stock, and as this trait is largely hereditary it is from highly pro¬ 
ductive stock that breeding animals should be schosen. 

The facts in connection with the instance referred to are as follows: 
—Mr. J. Williams, Warburton-road, Seville, has a breeding sow, a grade 
Berkshire, which farrowed 101 pigs within four years and reared 91 of 
them. A young sow was purchased from him by Mr. John Smith, Avon, 
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East Warburton. This sow had her first litter of eight pigs on 10th Sep¬ 
tember, 1908. These, when fit, were sold as baeoners for £20 Os. Id. 
Concentrated food, such as bran, pollard, and biscuit refuse, was pur¬ 
chased for them to the value of £6 f>s. 9d., and on this was also fattened 
a 260-Jb. pig that was killed and cured on the farm. A second litter of 
ten was farrowed on 25th Apul, 1909. Nine of these were sold for £18 
9s. Gd., and one weighing 121 lbs. was killed for home use. Feed to the 
further cost of £G Gs. was used in growing these. The sow had a third 
litter of fifteen on 28th August. Of these ten were well, grown when 
seen on 3rd February, 1910, and two had been sold for £3 9s. 2d. This 
sow, therefore, farrowed 30 strong pigs within twelve months, seventeen 
of which were sold at a profit of £23 9s. 2d. Besides this, she paid for 
the raising of the household supply of 380 lbs. of pork and bacon, and 
her second year’s work begins with twelve young ones to sell against eight 
of the previous year. ‘'With such breeding stock as this, and reasonable 
care, pigs can be made a very profitable side issue on the dairy farm.” 


Pumping Liquid Manure . 

In Hoard’s Dairyman a description is given of a simple device for 
getting liquid manure out of a cistern. A 3-in. galvanised iron bilge 
pump with leather valves and a leather sucker is used. This style of 
pump will handle such solid matter as may wash into the cistern without 
tending full widtli or tread of wagon, or wider if desired. Regulate the 
which tank may be used for any kind of vehicle, with spreading pipe ex¬ 
tending fulll width or tread of wagon, or wides if desired. Regulate the 
amount to be put on the ground by the valve. The plug valve is the 
easiest kind of valve to dean should it become clogged. W r it;i an outfit 
of this kind two men can pump and distribute 30 gallons of liquid man¬ 
ure in about two hours. Take the pump out of the cistern when not in 
use and wash it out. 


Wheat Manuring Experiments. 

Mr. W. J. Lamont, Assistant to the Government Agriculturist at 
the Cape, publishes in the July issue of the Cape Agrkultural Journal 
the results of experiments which have been made in the manuring of 
wheat in the Caledon district of Cape Colony, and he thus summarises 
the conclusions to which the experiments seem to point:— (1) That a 
dressing of Superphosphate or Basic Slag alone yields an increased crop 
and a substantial profit; (2) That Nitrate of Soda has no effect when 
used alone or as a top dressing, at least in the quantity used; (3) That 
it (Nitrate of Soda) has little effect when used in combination; (4) That 
Sulphate of Potash has not made any appreciable difference in the yield; 
(§) That a further test with combinations in different quantities is neces- 
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sary to establish a normal treatment. In fact, an experiment or series- 
of experiments must be conducted to find the true normal. This can 
only by done be resorting to the full experiment, which includes four 
experiments, “Mingle ingredients,” “Omission,” “Finding the Normal,” 
and “One and one half and double normal.” The past season was any¬ 
thing but normal, and these results may only be looked upon as an 
interim report, which will doubtless be revised at a later date. 

Dtps for Pigs. 

The Editor of the Journal of Die Jamaica Agricultural Society has 
had his attention drawn to the question of the use of bath or dips for 
pigs as a sanitary measure for the protection of the animal against dis¬ 
ease. in a letter on the subject. Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. remark:— 
This idea was brought to our attention by Prof. J. H. Shepard, of the 
South Dakota Agricultural College. Professor Shepard has a herd of 
thoroughbred (purebred we presume is meant.—E d., Jamaica Journal) 
Puroc Jerseys, and he has, so he reports, kept them entirely free from 
disease by using one of these hog-wallows 

We believe (the writers continue) that the proper use of a 
hog-wallow in which is placed a disinfectant of dip, would be the 
means of stopping numerous contagious diseases among hogs, and, 
moreover, would be the greatest preventive- of the spread of hog- 
cholera that has been discovered. When they have used this 
wallow once or twice, the hogs are no longer troubled with lice 
or vermin, and instinct prompts them to bathe daily. This keeps them 
clean and healthy and is a benefit to the skin. If the} T drink a little of 
the solution, it is not injurious to them: on the contrary, it is quite a 
protection against intestinal worms. When you consider how greatly 
swine would be benefited thereby, and that a farmer can construct one 
of these hog-wallows at the small expense of about $2*80 for cement, it 
seems as if every hog-raiser should have one. Just as a man must have 
hijs water bath, the lien her dust baths, so the pig must have its mud 
bath. The roll in the wet earth is as refreshing and cooling and healthy 
to the pigs as a plunge bath to the human. It cleans the pig’s skin from 
scurf and parasites, and leaves it healthy—only it must not be a filthy 
mud wallow but aclean one. Where pigs are confined to small pens, it 
is an advantage to provide clean water and add disinfectants to it for 
the pigs to have their wash. 

Influeeee of Lmetle AoM on Cheddar Cheese • 

In a bulletin issued under the auspices of the Bureau of Animal In¬ 
dustry of the United States Department of Agriculture (No. 123), Mr. 
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«C. F. Doane, the Assistant Dairyman of the Dairy Division, gives the 
results of experiments conducted by his Division on the influence of 
lactic acid on the quality of cheese of the Cheddar type. His con¬ 
clusions are as follows:—(1) In the process of making Cheddar cheese a 
too‘high development of whey acid injures the flavour as well as the 
texture of the curd. (2) The development of acid in the matted curd 
overcomes gas and had taints and does not injure the flavour and tex¬ 
ture. (3) Cheese with high acid should be put into cold storage as early 
as possible to minimise the bad effect of the acid. 


.Roots and Maize Silage for Lambs. 

The iowa State College of Agriculture has issued a bulletin (No. 
110), containing the results of three years’ experimental work on the 
economic importance of roots and maize silage for fattening of lambs. 
The following conclusions are arrived at as a result of the experiments:— 
(1) Succulent feed in the ration for fattening lambs had the effect of in¬ 
creasing their appetite for grain, although it decreased the amount of hay 
•consumed. (2) The lambs never ate more than 2 pounds of silage daily 
per bead when getting a full feed of maize. Five to (> pounds of beet or 
mangels were eaten under similar conditions. (3) The dry fed lambs 
made slow gains at first, but later gains were much more rapid, com¬ 
paring quite favourably, in the last months with the gains put on with 
mangels and beets, and surpassing those made with other succulent feeds. 
(4) Tn each of the three years the lambs getting sugar beets made the 
largest total gain and matured more quickly than any of the other 
lambs. They also carried a better bloom and finish. (5) Sugar beets 
and mangels favoured the formation of renal calculi, or stones in tins 
kidneys and bladder, with the possibility of an obstructed urethra and 
consequent fatal results to rams long fed on these feeds. 


(6) So far as finish was concerned all the rations produced market 
topping lambs so that the value of the feeds to the shepherd djpended 
- move on the rate and economy of the gains they produced. (7) The 
amount of dry matter required for each 100 pounds gain was highest for 
the lots getting turnips and cabbage, and lowest for those getting man¬ 
gels and sugar beets. Silage and dry feed occupied an intermediate posi¬ 
tion. In one case the advantage was with silage and in another with dry 
feed. (8) The lambs fed succulent feed suffered a shrink of from 1 to 4 
pounds per head more than the dry fed lambs in shipping to Chicago. 
(9) Financially, dry feed produced more economical gains than roots 
fit any kind when corn was at ordinary prices. During the first year, 
■When maize and silage were low in price, silage gave the cheapest gains, 
*with dry feed second. 
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Commercial Motors for South Africa . 


MR. DEANE’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


INSPECTION OP MOTOR WORKS. 


In our English contemporary. The Commercial Motor, for 2nd June, ap¬ 
pears an interesting article by 4% A Member of the Editorial Staff,” de¬ 
scriptive of Mr. Deane's tour of the leading commercial motor workB in 
England. The writer of the article accompanied Mr. Deane in a con¬ 
sultative capacity, and, as what lie lias to say regarding the results of the 
lour will be found of particular interest by readers of the Agricultural 
Journal we make no apology for reproducing the whole of the article 
herewith. 

It war- my pleasure (lie writes), during the whole of last week, to 
accompany the Hon. W. A. Deane, Minister of Agriculture for Natal, 
in a consultative capacity, on a tour of inspection embracing a number 
of representative British works, and also to witness demonstrations with 
different types of commercial vehicles and tractors. In consequence of 
the alarming rate of mortality amongst the cattle of Jiis Colony, as a direct 
result of the ravages of the “tick,” Mr. Deane's Government decided 
to replace the transport oxen by some mechanical means for the trans¬ 
portation of the mealies and wattle bark, which constitute so large a 
proportion of the produce of Natal’s agricultural districts. During the 
past three years a very large number of cattle lias been lost by the dreaded 
disease, for which no cure lias yet been discovered, notwithstanding the 
handsome reward which now awaits the man who obtains a serum, or in 
any other manner effects the control or eradication of the disease. 

The services of the consulting department of The Commercial Motor 
were invited by the Agent-General for Natal. We—the Editor and I 
—after most careful consideration of all the conditions which would have 
to be met, and the purpose for which the Department of Agriculture in¬ 
tends first to apply mechanical means of goods transit, agreed that, 
for immediate employment in the Colony, tractors are preferable to self- 
contained vehicles, and, with but one small exception, we have advised 
Mr, Deane to confine his present purchases to machines of the former 
class. Good progress is being made with road-making in Nalal, and 
many of the gradients are already metalled, but it will be some years be¬ 
fore the country will be ripe for the general empl&yment of self-contained 
motor wagons capable of taking up to five tons, although numerous 
sections of road suitable for special services of motor vehicles will, it is 
hoped, be completed within the next few years. , Mr. Deane predicts 
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an enormous sale for all kinds of motors which prove suitable for the 
country, whether for work on the roads or on the land. Farmers must 
have facilities for goods transit, and, with their stock reduced by half 
within three years, and still further losses occurring as the result of a 
disastrous disease, they are ready—and even eager—to be convinced that 
mechanical transport can remove many of their troubles, whilst the 
Natal Government, consisting cf practical and far-seeing men, is ever 
ready to assist farmers in the purchase of approved types of machines for 
agricultural or transport purposes. The Government departments, too, 
will make increasing use of motor vehicles and tractors. Home manu¬ 
facturers would do well to seek an early opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the Colony's requirements, and to produce machines 
which may readilv be adapted to the local conditions. Many motors hnv*% 
fiom time to time, been tried in Natal, but they have generally failed 
to do the work required, except within small areas, and on paved roads. 
Mr. Deane is, none the less, a confirmed believer in the future of com¬ 
mercial motors for his country, and the object of his visit was the pur¬ 
chase of suitable machines to form the nucleus of a very large fleet of 
self-propelled vehicles and tractors; his purchases during the tour in¬ 
cluded two paTaflin tractors, four steam tractors, and one superheated- 
steam, convertible, passenger-and-mails or goods wagon. In addition 
to the purchase of these seven machines, Mr. Deane has also expended 
about £18,000 on steam-ploughing tackle. 

The tour was made in a 40-h.p. six-cylinder Napier landaulet, the 
passengers therein being the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Francis 
Harrison (the Commercial Agent for Natal) and myself, and the selected 
route lay succesively through Luton, Bedford, Gainsborough. Leeds. 
York, Lincoln, Peterborough and Ba block, the journey both starling 
from and finishing at the St. Ermin’s Hotel, Victoria Street, S.W. Two 
point-to-point journeys were subsequently made; one of these was to 
Rochester, for the dual purpose of examining the exhibits at the Bath 
and West and Southern Counties Show and of visiting fhe works of 
Aveling & Porter, Ltd.: the other to see some tests with a Hampshire 
maker’s machine. Mr. Deane’s time was strictly limited, or lie would 
have been pleased to extend his tour so as to include the works of many 
other well-known steam-wagon and petrol-wagon and tractor builders. 

Mr. H. G. Humby, the Natal Government’s Consulting Engineer in 
London, during part of the tour, gave the Minister of Agriculture the 
benefit of his extensive experience with locomotives and ploughing 
engines. 

Few, if any. of the standard models of British makers aTe suitable 
for South African employment, the conditions of which are so very 
different from anything we have in this country, except it he for military 
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^purposes. Makers should, therefore, take a note of the J'ollowing points, 
which are but a few of the special requirements for motors intended lor 
iNatal: the clearance from the ground of any part of the chassis except 
the wheels should be not less than 18 inches; the road wheels should he 
made of steel, not of wood; the wheels should be not less than 4 feet in 
diameter, and for goods wagons, should he shod with renewable steel 
tropes, hut, lor passenger vehicles, solid-rubber, band-section tires with 
an all-metal expanding attachment, similar to the device made by 
Shrewsbury and CimJliner,, may be. used; speeds not to exceed *ix or 
• eight miles an hour for goods vehicles, and 1# or 15 miles an hour i«»r 
passenger motors; the engine must be designed to consume parailiu, *»r 
crude alcohol made from sugar residuals; the mechanism must be pro¬ 
tected. from dust; the whole construction should be both, simple and 
strong; self-contained wagons, for employment when the quality of tat 
roads lias improved so as to permit of their use, should have large goods 
space and he capable of taking from three to four tons on their own 
.platform and hauling a bullock wagon with an additional tlnee ton.- of 
useful load up a gradient of one in ten on a soft road; tractors should 
be capable of hauling not less than two loaded bullock wagons, each <>f 
three tons capacity, tip tin* same gradient, and their gross weight should 
not; greatly exceed seven ton*; all wagons and tractors should be pro¬ 
vided with winding drums ami cable, and >pring drawbars or drawbar 
brackets should be fitted: the wheels should ho made as wide as possible, 
say not less than 1 2 inches, with extension flanges for tractor wheels so 
as to bring up the total width, during t he we« season, to 18 ineht*>: 
spuds and spikes should always he carried on the machine, and. of corns**, 
provision must he made for their attachment to the wheel*. 

.Some of the denimitrations which were given during the tour, with 
standard English machines, were of a most convincing nature, and they 
showed that a few of our Home builders are alive to the requirement* 
of Colonial buyers. One of these demonstrations was made in the yard 
of the Wellington Foundry, Lincoln, when one of Foster’s tractors was 
put to a series of tests. A pit about 30 inches deep w as dug in the centre, 
with steep sloping approaches, and, through this pit, the tractor hauled a 
load of nearly nine tons with perfect ease. The pit was was then filled in 
with loose earth and rubbish, and the train again driven through it, A 
third test was made, tins time with two loaded trailers, a total of 15 
tons behind the drawbar, which load the tractor hauled with ease along 
the level, and nearly through the pit; the hind wheels of the second 
trailer, however, sank so far into the loose earth that the winding drum 
was required to haul the trailers clear of the pit. All the tests were made 
without the use of spuds or spikes, both of which would be permissible 
In Xatal, and Mr. Beane stated that the machines would not be expected 
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to work under such unfavourable conditions on arrival in South Africa*: 
During the tests, the Foster tractor consumed soft coal of very inferior 
quality, such as is obtainable in South Africa. 

The question of mechinical transport is, for Natal, and, indeed, 
every part of S-mtli A! rice, an a lb important one. Outlying places and 
districts which are distant from the railways, if they are to advance, 
must have suitable means for their produce to ho taken into the markets, 
or to the nearest railway station. The effecting of such improvement % 
within the means of Natal, requires that provision be made from year 
b year, by the granting of a sufficient sum annually, such monies to be 
specially earmarked for the permanent improvement of the roads, and 
for the purchase of rolling stock to work thereon. The Government of 
which 11 r. Deane is a member has initiated that policy, and Natalians 
will see that it is continued. Will British motor manufacturers awake 
to South Africa’s needs, or will they leave it to the business men of 
<-«Tiii t nv and the United Stof America? At present, the Home 
builder has the sympathetic co-operation of his kinsmen in South Africa,, 
and particularly in Natal, but there is a limit to a Colonial’s tolerance,, 
end, if the Home manufacturer will not make an effort to produce what 
i* required, and to demonstrate his machine in the Colonies, he cannot 
blame anybody but himself if orders are placed with the enterprising 
men of other countries \\ho send out machines for demonstration pur¬ 
poses, and send with them men who know' the machines from A to Z, an® 
have real “grit” and life about them. 


Siults: Their Prevention\j*nd Cure. 

By Max Bkrgic. 


.1 Paper read before ihe V entersiad Farmers' Association, (7.(7. 


Tftk subject which 1 have chosen is certainly one of ihe biggest and beat 
important amongst the many difficult and complicated questions which 
the farmer has to contend with in this sub-continent of ours, and when I» 
presume to give a reading on slutting I do not forget it for a moment, 
and I do not wish you or anyone else to go away with the impression that: 
I am able to treat the subject as it should be treated. 

I also wish to add further that a certain amount of what I am 
putting before you to-day has already appeared in print in some form or 
another, and some of you may possibly accuse me of not giving y<oar 
original matter. My answer to that is that I am not giving this reading- 
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*8 my knowledge, but for the purpose of stirring up interest in the .sub¬ 
ject, which is of the most vital interest to South Africa generally and »<> 
us in particular; and as long as I can succeed in attaining*that object L 
shall be perfectly satisfied, knowing that my reading has been of some 
practical use. I dare say you are all aware that the erosion of the soil, or 
the washing of sluits, is looked upon by most thinking men, both practical 
farmers as well as others, as one of the greatest national calamities in 
this country. It is one of the South African questions which leave those 
men tearing their hair out, when they think about it. ih.it are we all 
thinking men? 

And it is for the purpose of bringing forward questions like this 
one that our Association exists, that people will got the opportunity of 
hearing such questions discussed and so getting their minds broadened. 

Gentlemen, it is in the nature of tilings that the human being, with 
few exceptions, does not worry himself much about anything—until <ncn 
a thing begins to cause him some inconvenience-—a person hardly knows 
that he wears a boot until it starts pinching him—and, of course, the 
fanner is no exception. There are so many difficulties to be combaMvd 
that he has not got the time to tackle everything until sometimes the 
danger is so great that only a miracle seems able to -a\o the situation. 

Well, gentleman, 1 do not think that dangers of shilling are so great 
that the farmer has to wail for a miracle, but T think that the dang* r 
is so serious that wo must use? all the means in our power to stir The 
farmer and the country generally up so that the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion may he fully realised by all, that we may know that the enonn is at 
our door. 

Because I tell you as surely as the sun is going to rise to-morrow 
morning, just as surely is that enemy (sluiting) going to drive you fo.m 
your beautiful farms if you do not tackle the question at once*. If we 
once get this thoroughly drummed into our heads, then we will. 

Wlmt is, then, that great danger of sluiting that is so terrible that 
I have to compare it with an enemy. There may be some present who 
may think that I am using such words just to say something. I tell 
you “No.” I say, were 1 a silver-tongued orator. I could not use words 
sufficiently eloquent and earnest to bring home to you the seriousness *i 
the dangers resulting from sluiting. 

No one who is not acquainted with the facts, or who lias not taken 
notice when he travelled through the country of the evil done by sluit-. 
•can form any idea to what an extent it has become a national question. 

It is simply fearful in some districts, chietly near the hills and at 
the foot of the mountains, where millions, of tons of soil are washed away 
*with every flood. Where is it taken to?—to another pari of the farm? 
iN*0 ! Pretty straight to the sea, never to be returned. And what about 
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the places after the soil has been so removed? These become unlovely 
spots—a source of danger to man and stock. This is not only the case? 
in one or two isolated cases, hut in hundreds and thousands of cases. 
In alJ these cases, where a short thirty or forty years ago there were 
beautiful vleis. where the grass grew so high and dense that one could 
hardly see game or cattle, there is nothing now but deep and ugly sluits. 
There are many old people alive who will say, when you converse with 
them about different farms: “Do you know this or that spruit?'*—with 
its hundreds of similar sluits running into it, eating into the soil in all 
directions, taking up hundreds of morgen perhaps. “Well, when I was 
a young man, it was a beautiful vied, with no sign of a sluit about it, 
and many is the time J raced across it after game, with loose reins/’ 
What is it good for now, I ask? 

Gentlemen, wi* stand in the middle of a strong current, and there 
i> no time 1 to shout advice: we must he up and doing if we wish to save- 
ourselves. 

And j dense don't think that there will he an improvement with better 
times or more rain: there is no such thing: every day that is delayed 
Ihe danger will he so much greater. Now, Mr. Chairman, J shall not 
hr surprised if there are some who will say, “Well, possibly there is some 
truth in what lie is telling us, but what can we do: we have our hands 
so full with other matters, plagues, etc. ITow can we find the time or 
the means to fight the evils of slutting?” To such T will say, in what 
condition did you teethe that farm about 30 or 10 years ago. and if you 
do not do something, in what state will it be when your son, when 
the next generation, will get it? Have we not a duty to carry out to¬ 
wards our children and posterity? Our statesmen do so much, and how 
far do we second their efforts? 

Sometimes we may have the right; to sav: Well, seeing I am person¬ 
ally concerned in the matter, it does not matter to anyone else what T 
do. hut when the future generations are concerned in it, we dare not take 
up such a position. Wo must; guard against the possibility of the fnture¬ 
generations cursing their ancestors. 

hut there is another point of view of the case that I wish to put to 
you, and that is that the preventing of slutting is a direct benefit to 
every farmer. If we see a horse or beast belonging to us sick, do we not 
make every endeavour to cure it, knowing that it represents so much 
Ti>U>. to ns, and why shouldn’t we do the same thing for the great 
* mother of all our stock. That beautiful farm that looks so lovely when 
if is covered with its natural vegetation* and which has to feed all our 
stock. To look after and cure the sickness of the mother of the stock is 
surely of much more direct benefit to us than the curing of a single 
animal. 
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And 1 toll you this serious illness ol sluiting can bo cured. This 
most stupid can satisfy himself on the point as easily as the smartest* 
We don't require to wait for an expert to show us how it is to be done. 

in order to make this paper of some practical use i will endeavour 
to give you the cases of Suiting and the steps taken to remedy or to 
prevent the forming of sluits. 

In the first place, 1 consider that overstocking is one ol the greatest 
causep. When there is too much stock on a farm, the natural vegeta¬ 
tions gets trumped out so that when the rains which we know generally 
come in the form of thunderstorms fall, the water, instead of soaking in, 
runs ofl\ and so forms the beginning of a sluit. 

Then, again, the going to and from the water of stoek, this causes 
the stock to make footpaths along which the water runs, lonning in the 
ccurse of a few years deep, dry sluit-*. All this sudden running off of 
tho water constitutes a double evil. Firstly, there is the forming of sluiU 
with which we are dealing to-day. and secondly, tlu* drying up of our 
veld. Instead of the water soaking in and saturating the soil everywhere, 
it runs off, causing the fountains to get weaker and the veld to get, drier. 

Now, a.- to the remedies It is a very easy and inexpensive work to 
get smaller sluits tilled up by throwing dams, either of stones or earth, 
across tliesr sluits. Some begin the work near the bottom and work up 
lo the top, and others begin at the top and work down. For the purpose 
of stopping tlu; erosion the latter is accepted In the best authorities as 
the better i nurse, and is tho one to bo recommended. 

Then there is the fencing ol farms with jackal-proof fencing. This 
is rather more expensive, but if people would only recognise how neces¬ 
sary it is and in it. 1 beiieve thev would find that it is cheap in the 
end. lh having your farm fenced in thi* way you will always have your 
sheep in good condition, y air wool will be a hotter price, no herds, etc. 

Of course there an 1 many sluits of such magnitude that, it will be 
quite impossible for a private individual to cope with it. and for those 
cases 1 think Parliament should do something. There is a further sug¬ 
gestion that 1 thought might be worth thinking about, and that is that 
the Oovernment should he asked to contribute something either on tho 
£ for t‘ principle < r otherwise, and let- the various Divisional Councils 
offer a couple of prizes annually to the men who have done tin 1 best 
work in the way of preventing or filling up sluits during a certain given 
period. This to remain in operation for a couple of years until the 
seriousness of the subject has been thoroughly brought home to everyone. 

Several of the members gave their opinions, among whom was Mr. 
Geldenhuis, who said that he advised commencing at the top, because the 
first bank would stop the length of the sluit being increased, then go on 
and find where the water flows into the sluit again and throw another 
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bank across. If this were done and the farms enclosed with jackal- 
proof fencing and small stock allowed to run free, sluits would in tima 
disappear. 

Mr. If. K. Anderson proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which was carried -unanimously. 

Mr. 1\ M. Southey will read a paper on Merino Sheep at the next 
.mauling, which will be held on the Gth of August. 


East Coast Fever, 

GENERAL BOTHA'S POLICY. 

Tup: following memorandum has been drawn up by the Minister of 
Agriculture (General Botha), and issued to the press, as embodying the 
policy which he has decided to adopt in dealing with Hast Coast Fever in 
tin* Proximo of Natal:— 

1. To restrict the mo\oment of cattle as far as possible throughout 
the Province. With this end in view an order has already been issued 
prohibiting all movement of cattle in tla* Province for six months from 
th* 1st of September, .11)10, with the exception of those required for 
immediate slaughter for the supply of meat for consumption in the 
Province. 

- (2) To discourage traffic to and from infected farm- by natives 

and others. 

(o) To clear infected areas of eatlte until >uch time aft all infect'd 
tub/, thereon shall have died. 

This work can only be carried out gradually, of course, and a 
commencement will be made with isolated outbreaks on the outskirts of 
large infected areas, or on areas which have become partially clean, or 
are only slightly infected. 

(4) To fence infected and suspected farms and locations, and to 
encourage the fencing of all farms and locations. 

(5) To arrange, as far as possible, for the branding of all cattle, 
whether belonging to Europeans or natives, in districts in which the 
disease exists, and for the counting of the cattle in those districts at 
regular intervals, 

(G) To allow no cattle to be moved without a permit. 

(7) To discourage speculation in slaughter cattle by butchers and 
others, and to strictly supervise all movements of cattle intended for 
slaughter. 

(8) To enforce the immediate reporting of all deaths of cattle 
from any cause whatsoever, and the taking and forwarding of blood 
smears to the Bacteriological Laboratory. 
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Legislation will be introduced during the first session of the Union 
Parliament to strengthen the hands of the Government in this respect. 

Seeing that the control of the disease will, to a great extent, be a 
matter of administration, I have arranged with the Minister of Justice 
.and the Minister of .Native Affairs for such officers of their department's 
as may be located in the country districts to co-operate with the Agri¬ 
cultural Department in dealing with the disease; and in order to ensure 
the necessary supervision and the smooth and effective working of any 
measures that may be taken to cope with the disease, it is proposed to 
hold the Magistrates responsible for the conduct of the campaign against 
the disease within their districts. 

These officers, who will be advised and assisted by the Veterinary 
Surgeons, will be able to acquaint the Government of the conditions of 
affairs as regards the disease within their districts, and to make certain 
that no risky permits are granted for the purchase or movement of cattle, 
and that the regulations aie observed. Further, by virtue of their posi¬ 
tion, and of the influence they possess with the European farmers and 
natives, they will be able to explain the necessity of the various measures 
adopted, ami induce them to co-operate with the Government in carrying 
them out. 

hi order to ensure the lequisite expert advice and assignee steps 
are being taken to increase the veterinary staff, and the Ministers of 
Justice and of Native Affair?* have kindly undertaken to do their be^t 
to furnish such aid as may be required 1‘rom their departments. 

Tin* Poliu* are being instructed to work with the Magistrates and 
to do their utmost to assist the local authorities ir» their efforts to cope 
with the disease. 

I am strniglv in favour of systematic dipping of cattle, and of 
branding and fencing, both as a means of controlling the disease and 
of assisting stock farmers; and 1 hope that, whether disease be present 
or not, farmers will do their best to press on with these operations. 

The above is merely a general outline of the policy which it is 
proposed to adopt in respect to East Const Fever, hut it will he under¬ 
stood that modifications will probably be required from time to time, 
particularly in details, as increased knowledge and experience suggest, 
or the exigencies of the situation demand. 

I fully recognise the extreme gravity of the situation caused by the 
spread of the disease in the Province of Natal, but am of ».pinh.u that, 
provided farmers and others co-operate with the Government in exer¬ 
cising the utmost vigilance in respect to stringently < nforcing the 
measures suggested, it will be possible not only to arrot the spread of 
•the disease but to gradually exterminate it. 
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South African Wool from a Buyer or 
Manufacturer'* Point of View . 


Bj \Y. F. Eablk. 

(Of Messrs. Eh ell d'- Co., Wool Suffers. Durban.) 

A lecture delivered in lUoemfontein on the /->//< April, 1910, on the 
invitation of the Free State Authorities .* 

In* his opening remarks, Mr. Earle stated that the subject of bis talk 
that evening would be Merino wool, that being the type mostly grown 
throughout South Africa, and explained that what he had to tell 
his audience would chiefly be from the point of view of the buyer or 
manufacturer, as be was not a grower. His (inn, in common with other 
coi.st firms of buyers, were the representatives of the actual users of the 
wool. They, in fact, bought and r hipped direct to the factory, and lie 
therefore spoke from experience gained during many years through see¬ 
ing the actual results of the wool after it had gone through the machines. 
In other words, he would ask them to look at the question, not merely 
from a local standpoint, but to take into consideration what was the sole 
determining factor, viz., the value to the manufacturers at Home, who, 
their supplier* from every quarter of the globe. Mr. Earle, continuing, said : 
it must be borne in mind, were, after all, the I'mal arbiters, and who drew 
Firstly, we will take the properties that go to make a desirable meriiu 
wool from a user's point of view, and for which they are prepared to pay 
most money. 

The .fudges' Association, as you know, have adopted a scale of 
points for the judging of wool, with which I am fairly in agreement, 
ment. Taken in the order of their importance, the different properties 


are as follows:— Points. 

Actual Yield. 25 

Evenness and Quality. 20 

Soundness.. . . . 15 

Length of Staple. 10 

Elasticity. 10 

Spinning and Felting Properties. 10 

Kindness in Handling. 5 

Colour. 5 


Making a Total Maximum of.100 


* This Article is to appear in the pamphlet, which Messrs. Reid & Acutt's Woof 
Mart Ltd. are preparing, and to which we make reference in a footnote to Mr. McCall's 
Article appearing elsewhere in this Issue, As stated there, we are enabled to publish 
these two Artictes by the courtesy of the Managing Director and the Secretary of the 
Wool Mart in furnishing us with advance proofs.—Et>. 
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The merino wool giving the greatest number of points under thi* 
table would therefore be the most valuable, but 1 will go a little more' 
fully into these qualities in the same order. 

EXAMINATION OF T01NT VALUES. 

Actual Yield (25 points).—You will observe that out of 100 points, 
no less than 25 are allotted under this head, and rightly so, as there is 
no doubt that yield, or condition, i.a., freedom from fatty yolk, earthy 
ami vegetable matter, etc., in fact, the greatest amount of clean scoured 
wool when ready for the manufacturer—is by far the chief factor affect¬ 
ing the price to he paid for wool in the grease. It is a point, however, 
not very well understood by many growers, hut I can bring it home to 
them by stating that every 5 per cent, of yield makes a difference of over 
a penny per pound in the value of the grease wool, all other qualities 
being equal. The great, hulk of Free State wools will lose over 58 per 
cent., and some even up to 80 per cent, in scouring, that is. 100-lbs. 
weight of greasy wool will oidv give from 20 to 42-lbs. of clean scoured 
material. These are proved facts, and not mere guesswork. You mnv 
see this matter of yield illustrated in eeiisia of the samples on view, 
where you have wool of practically equal length and quality ranging 
fiom o.td .to fi.id.. and even 12 : /d. per lb. in the grease, solely on account 
of tin* difference in condition. In fact. I la* 5 Id. wool would bo worth 
12*d. if as (dean as the latter parcel. 

Evenness and Quality (20 points).—For wool even throughout of 
high quality and fineness, and true fibre. 

Soundness. (15 points).—This refers t<* the staple of the wool, i.e., 
a cluster of fibres, which should be able to stand a reasonable strain, 
and is a very valuable property, especially in long or “combing’’ wools, 
and it also shows that the sheep must have been kept in good condition 
and health during the period of growth. 

I ten ffth of Staple (10 points).—For a twelve months' growth, the 
greater the length tin* better. A well-grown merino combing wool may 
be even up to four inches in length as a ttwelve mouths’ growth. 

Elasticity (10 points).—This implie> tint a wool will stretch and 
spring hack to its original length, and tho greater the elasticity the 
stronger the wool, and tie* finer. 

Spintritiff an d VcU'unf Qualities ( 10 points).—Those refer to several 
qualities, such as pliabilitv (an important feature in spinning), crimp 
or waviness, health and silkiners. 

Kindness of Handling (5 point*).—AV<»<»1 should he soft and kind to 
the feel, a sign of high quality. 

Colour (5 points).—That is. brightness in appearance, in contrast 
with dull and dingy wool. Colour i* affected by the soil and climatic 
conditions, etc. ~ TH 
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Quality .—Before proceeding further, I should like to point out that 
*£hie word “quality” as applied to wool, does not mean fineness alone, as 
is sometimes believed, but refers to all properties such as soundness, 
character, evenness, elasticity, pliability, fineness for its breed, crimpy 
structure, colour and softness. 

FINENESS IN WOOL. 

Fineness in wool means the diameter of each single fibre, and, other 
things being equal, the finer the wool, the greater its value in the “top” 
or in the clean pound. Fineness, however, is perhaps of less value to¬ 
day than in years gone by, because the groat improvements in 
.machinery have enabled manufacturers to turn out very attractive 
material from the more robust classes of wool. Still, all the same, fine¬ 
ness is an important factor in making for a good price, and it may in¬ 
terest you to hear something under this head. In the wool-trade on the 
Continent of Europe, the various degrees of fineness are mainly indicated 
by letters, such as “a,” “b,” “c.,” etc., but in England, it is customary to 
use numbers. To take the combing trade, for instance, for which long 
wools are mostly used, I wilL first explain that “combing” is the first 
stage in the manufacture of long wool, and is the making of wool into 
“top,” etc., which is done by very fine steel teeth, which comb the wool, 
leaving the best in the “top,” similar to the samples shown you, and 
combing out all the short, weak stuff, second cuts, and vegetable matter, 
like the samples of “noil.” There is also a certain quantity of other 
waste matter, such as tar cr other brands. From the “top” the spinner 
spins his yarn or thread, and the best results are naturally obtained 
where evenness of quality, length and soundness are most in evidence. 

Soundness, in long wools especially, is a very important point, and 
where you have soundness, you have also certain other qualities. Be- 
turning, however, to degrees of fineness, you will have seen in the papers 
occasional quotations for 60’s tops. Well, ordinary 60’s is the quality 
from which merino wool starts ; anything below 60’s, say 56 V being 
crossbred, 58’s being the dividing line between fine crossbreds and merino. 
The great bulk of merinos are covered by the qualities running from 60’* 
to 90’s, and in South Africa from 60’s to 74V I will explain to you the 
meaning of these figures. “60V’ means that one pound weight of “top K 
of that quality will spin 60 hands of thread, each thread being 560 yards 
long. Therefore, one pound weight of GO’s “top” will spin a thread of 
about 33,600 yards, or between 19 and 20 miles long, while a pound of 
the finest and best “top” will spin several miles longer. South African 
merino wools range from ordinary 60’s to 74’s in quality, and there is a 
distinct margin in the value between the two qualities. As already 
stated, the vast range in the value of wools in the grease is mainly due 
to the Difference in Yield of the wool in scouring. There are also other 
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causes, such as the degree of freedom or otherwise from grass seeds, burrs,, 
double cuts, tenderness of staple and other drawbacks, which diminish 
the quantity or the quality of the “top,” and increase the proportion 
of “noil” and other less valuable outsorting*;. It should, therefore, be 
the endeavour of every grower of wool to produce a sound, well-grown, 
dense fleece of good character, as free from fault as possible, and reason¬ 
ably light in the grease 

1'tensity. —With a den>e, or close fleece, there is also much less chance 
of earthy matter getting into the wool; in fact, the grower should aim 
afc producing as much good, sound, dense* wool as possible per sheep, with 
as much fineness as conditions will allow. 

HIGH IMMUhS. 

We have heard a god deal lately about the high prices obtained per 
pound for special Australian clips, and growers in South Africa have been 
uiged to produce similar wool. Hut, even in Australia, these very high 
priced clips are only grown in certain districts and under suitable con¬ 
ditions as to climate, soil, district;-, rainfall, etc., and there is a vast 
body of Australian wool of only medium lineness or even robust in 
quality, also of less light condition, which may still give as guod a re¬ 
turn to the flockmaster as the finer grades. Indeed, it is not the price 
per pound that tells of success or failure, but rather the money return 
per sheep, I can illustrate this by two instances that came to my notice 
on the Durban Wool Sales this last season. One grower with a fine and 
light conditioned clip averaged six pounds per fleece and made 12d. per 
lb. all round (including skirts ) or equal to 6s. per sheep. The other 
grower averaged nine pounds per fleece with a less fine and light, but 
also well-grown wool, and lie made 8d. per lb., or also 6s. per sheep. 
Now, although the grower who made 12d. per lb., no doubt would boast 
of the result, and hold his head higher than one who only made 8d., yet 
can anyone say he really did better? No: the money returned per sheep 
is the safest criterion, and it is a pity more statistics are not available 
on this point, which I recommend to your Agricultural Department. 

Climate and Soil, etc .—It is certain that climate, soil, situation, etc., 
have much to do with the production of wool, and very frequently farms 
adjoining each other produce wools of quite different growth and condi¬ 
tion. Every fanner must use his own intelligence in deciding on the 
type of sheep most suitable to his, particular circumstances, but he must 
use intelligence, always aiming, however, to get as near as he can to 
the best of this type. 

Improving South African Wools .—No doubt, much can be done to 
improve the wool of South Africa, such a3 importing good new blood, 
etc., but we hear far too little of one method being practised, viz., the 
annual weeding-out from the flock of the old worn-out and inferior 
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-sheep. This is imperative it* a iirst-class flock is to be built up, and a 
high quality clip produced. My advice to you is to give your best at¬ 
tention to producing a fleece of good combing length, as dense (or 
close) as possible. 

Voile or Fat .—Though a certain amount of yolk is right enough, 1 
am dead against breeds producing excessively greasy wool. The produc¬ 
tion of too much fatty matter takes it out of the constitution of iiie 
.animal, as has been proved in Australia, and eventually the percentage 
of lambs seriously decreases. Tatty breeds may give a heavy .fleece, out 
its value is low, as the buyer will only pay on the clean pound bash. 

P.UKPAliATlON FOli MAlJlvFT. 

Clausing, Skirting, etc .— We now come to the question of classing 
and skirting, and general preparation for market. 1 have frequently 
during iiie last few years expressed myself as against over classing, and 
the making of too many sorts, especially with tile small clips usually 
grown in South Africa, and have always suggested making four, or at 
most live sorts, except perhaps in the case of larger clips. 1 would 
advise making, say, one sort of combing of full twelve months* (in >ome 
cases possibly two), one sort of clothing, or short-grown and tender 
fleeces: one sort to include bellies and skirts: one sort locks. Coarse 
and black fleeces, if any, should certainly be kept separate, and perhaps 
any very greasy rams* fleeces especially Stud Jduns. But, in the majority 
• of cases, four to five classes will be sufficient. Yet 1 have seen clips 
totalling only 25 to 30 bales classed and skirted into well over a dozen 
different sorts. Such a refinement is expensive and unnecessary, and mi- 
doubtless dereeiates the value bv making the lots too small and un¬ 
important. 

Classers .—If I may be allowed to give a word or two of advice to 
■ dassers, it is that they should not only avoid making too many sorts, but 
also refrain from giving valuations to the grower, because unless the 
ebuser has a thorough knowledge of yield, and, moreover, is in intimate 
touch at the time, by cable, with the market values at Home of the 
and “noil,” it is impossible for him to make more than a rough 
guess at the value of the wool as it lies on the farm, and he runs the 
risk of disappointing the grower and placing himself in an invidious 
position. Growers should also realise that they are expecting too much 
of the classer under the circumstances. 

Damp Wool .—I need not go further into this question except to 
strongly urge upon growers that wool should never be shorn and packed 
unless in dry condition. Nothing puts a buyer off more than a damp 
clip, as not only does it lose in weight, but the wool itself deteriorates 

loses colour. 

Brands .—With regard to brands, "far/’ and other sorts, it does not 
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appear as if any mixture has yet been discovered which will thoroughly 
scour out, and therefore it is best to clip off the tips with the brands on. 
The grower thereby improves his wool and only loses the tips. Shearers 
can be ejmployed doing this on wet days during the shearing period or at 
other odd times. 

DOES IT PAY TO CLASS AND SKIRT? 

Finally, in this connection there arises the frequent question, 
it Pay to Class and SkirtV* My answer to this is, provided the 

work is properly and carefully done ” It must be admitted, however, that 
there are some dips so poor and ill-grown that it seems hopeless to expert 
a classer to make anything of them. But any decently grown wool should 
pay to skirt, although a big all-round advance in value must not be ex¬ 
pected. If even r, small average increase in price is gained, suihdent 
to cover the extra labour and a little over, it is all that should he 
looked for at first, although in course of time, as the reputation of the 
wool improved, no doubt something extra might reasonably he expected. 

Burrs .—It is regretable that of late years there has been a con¬ 
siderable increase of ‘“burry” wools i nthis country, which is a matter 
that should he carefully enquired into. T have myself seen shipments 
of sheep coming in fiom Australia with fleeces smothered with burr-, 
and in this way tiie evil is undoubtedly spread: this, however, is a 
matter for the Government to take up. 

Markets, —Finally, a word as to markets and the realisation of wool. 
I notice, that by means of tlu* public press and telegraphic agencies 
there is a constant and determined attempt being made to persuade 
fanners, either singly or through various associations, to ship their clips 
to Europe and to pass by the Colonial markets. It would, I think, he 
well for fanners, before lending themselves to such schemes, to make 
sure that they would really benelii by the change. To an}* farmer m: 
society having the idea that they can do better by shipping the wool 
themselves, I say at once, by all means try it, but, let it be a fair trial. 
First, offer the produce on this side of the water, then, if not contented 
with the bids, ship and compare the results. If, after a trial of shipping, 
growers find they have done no better than by selling locally, then I take 
it they will prefer to sell in the country they live in, and keep the word- 
trade and its benefits here rather than drive it abroad. I am quite cer¬ 
tain the Colonial markets are not afraid of the result of such com¬ 
parisons. It mav be said by growers, “If buyers out here can make a 
profit bv shipping, why cannot we?” Well, buyers on this side, at any 
rate in the Coast ports, arc. in the main, representatives of the users of 
the wool, and it is bought- and shipped by them direct to the factory, 
thus saving largely in expenses. The aim of the grower should be to 
produce ^ first-class article, got up in decent style, and he will not need 
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to worry about looking for buyers: they will be only too keen about look¬ 
ing for him. Moreover, when the wool is sold on this side, sellers are 
sure of the competition of buyers representing the consumers of the 
world, English, French, German, American, etc., etc., but when the 
wool is once shipped, growers must consign it to some particular market,- 
and then have to take the price that market will give, even if at the 
time of the sale it does not happen to be a good one, since to warehouse 
for a future sale or re-ship elsewhere runs up too many extra charges. 
It has sometimes been claimed in favour of shipping to London (and 1 
saw tills argument in one of the local papers quite recently) that there 
the wool is seen by the leading experts of the world. Let me tell you 
that the best judges of South African wools are in South Africa, not in 
London, or anywhere else. The reason for this is that in South Africa 
the buyers (who have had just as good training in the mills as any 
Home men), possess, in addition, the great experience gained through 
handling far more South African wool than the London buyers, to say 
nothing of the advantage of seeing the result of the wool after passing 
through the machines. The South African buyer also gains a large 
local knowledge of the wool from each particular district. 

Where do you think the principal buyers of Soutli African wools 
are? Take, for example, the districts shipping through the port of 
Durban. Do you think'they are likely to bo in London, where only 
about 5,000 bales of these wools are sold yearly, or in Durban where? 
from 80,000 to 100.000 bales are annually catalogued? If a manufac¬ 
turer wants South African wool, he naturally sends his orders to one 
of the South African markets, where his agent has by far the largest 
selection to choose from. 


According to the Rhodesian Agricultural Journal , the total number 
of farmers in Southern Rhodesia is 1,470. The district of Mazoe con¬ 
tains most, with 132. One district (Sebungwe) has one farmer only. 
Ohibi has 2 and Gutu 4. The total for Matabeleland is 990 and for 
Mashonaland 480. 


Destruction of the Tick Bird.— A Proclamation has been issued 
by His Excellency the Governor-General suspending the operation of the 
Natal Law No. 33, 1896, in regard to the bird known as Buphaga 
erythrorhvncha —the Tick Bird (red beak) or IhlaUnyall ^The pro¬ 
visions of this Proclamation extend to the whole of the Province of 
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The Living Bee . 

By Maky Ritchie, 

President, Natal Bee-Keepers’ Association; Natal Expert, South African, 
Bee-Keepers’ A asocial ion. 


((Joniituietl from fa ye ( JJ .) 


PART 11. 


A 1>i:e Kxi'iiniTioN. 

The bee-girls were radiant. The class is one oi' the most enthusiastie in 
tiie Do] lege, but to-day its members had made a discovery. Root, Cowan, 
Cheshire and Maeterlinck they had read and enjoyed, hut a biographical 
sketch of the late Dr. Dzierzon in a current magazine had supplied a date 
which had enabled them to orient themselves in their favourite study as 
nothing else had done. Though apparently incredible it appeared that 
Dr. Dzierzon, the founder of scientific bee-keeping in Kurope (Dr. Dzier- 
zon was the first to use movable combs and so make possible the easy ex¬ 
amination of the hive), died loss than three short years ago; indeed, he 
must have been contemporary with Langstroib, and Langstroth is often 
spoken of as the Father of Modern Bee-keeping. They were thus at the 
very beginning as it were of modern apiculture, and that too in a new 
'country with millions of unhived bees and enormous honey yields waiting 
to he harvested. Small wonder that each should rejoice and already loci 
’ herself a pioneer. 

Another complaint! The landlord sighed, for the cottage bad only 
been let a month, and already the roof had been repaired, the windows 
dmrred and the front door made to shut. This time it was the bees, the 
' tenant said, they had been troublesome from the- first. The landlord 
sighed because lie bated complaints; then, remembering the bee-class, ho 
y wrote at once. We premised our first free Saturday and counted the 
•. days. 

J r Saturday at last. The morning is magnificent. The sun shim s 
brightly, the clouds have disappeared. It is jufrt the time of year too 

• to be a whole day out of dors,'either on the hills or in the Woods. A boj 

expedition is almost better than a picnic; it is a picnic with a purpose; 
a thread with a knot. Veils are tastefully adjusted otev hats, ready to 

, be pulled down when required. They are green—a pale delicate shade 

* i(h the novices; the plain dark ones, more useful if less picturesque, have 
[ tell been "under fire.” * 
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There is a short train journey and a long walk, but the few rain¬ 
drops of last night have laid the dust, and the day is one for the open 
road. The village of the bees is a quiet up-country village, planted with, 
orchards and shady trees. The house is on the slope of the hill—an old- 
fashioned single storey building—so clad with creepers, it is difficult to* 
see the wood and iron underneath. 

The lady of the house meets us at the gate. She explains that when 
her husband was stung (he put liis boot on hurriedly, but not so 
hurriedly as he took it off again) she merely laughed ; but when a bee 
siung her the next day when she was ironing, she complained to the land¬ 
lord. The great advantage, she says, of merely renting a house, is that 
when anything goes wrong, one can complain to the landlord. Perhaps 
the green veils are somewhat alarming, more disturbing almost than the- 
bees. It is obvious that she is nervous. There is a suggestion of post¬ 
poning the attack, but the class knows no pause. A fire brigade at the* 
scene of operations stays not io discuss, but quickly goes to work. The 
smoker Avorks bravely; a box, a chair, a ladder all appear on the verandah' 
as if bv magic. The kitchen hov has-been electrified into action; lie has 
never before been known to burry. 

The old house is a patient in the hands of the physician, after a 
scries of rapid pokes and punches the trouble is located. Rap, rap, rap, 
tap, tap, tap, a few bees hurry out to see what is happening, a few more 
to remonstrate, a crowd to declare it is insufferable, more and more, till' 
the whole air buzzes frith. them. The tenant’s nervousness grows and 
increases, not that she cares for herself, he assures us, but her husband!' 

None of the Kafirs will go near the bees it appears, not even Songo- 
lollo, the stable boy. We have no sooner started operations, however,, 
than he offers his assistance, and with hammer and chisel sets about 
removing the iron in quite a business-like manner. The space behind' 
the first sheet is empty, the second is promising, the next reveals a mag¬ 
nificent sheet of honeycomb hanging from the cross beam just over our 
heads down almost to the ground, covered with thousands of soft brown- 
quivering bees. 

It would be easy now to kill and scatter and destroy, and how many 
times in Natal bees are ruthlessly scattered and destroyed. The landlord 
w r ould be satisfied and the tenant pleased. Her husband’s temper would 
remain unruffled, and her ironing proceed uninterruptedly. But what 
of the possible labour of these fiery insects, what of the honey they might 
make for us, could we but guide their industry aright? No, they must 
be hived and taken care of, studied and understood. 

Never were muscles so rapidly developed. Sandow might be jealour 
did he see our arms, and our hands after the manipulation are like those* 
of a baby giant, huge, but dimpled, like $n infant’s. Yet, no one would 
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miss the fun* though the stings were twice as bad. Songololio accom¬ 
panies us to the station, arid stands proudly on the platform, gently 
fanning the hive with a syringa bough, against stray bees, until the train 
arrives. Our fellow-passengers are somewhat nervous, but the journey is 
short and uneventful. 

Half an hour before sunset, a glowing sky in the West and a cluster 
of green veils under the wattle trees. All eyes are on the ground; the 
bees are being hived. 

“What soft brown velvet masses—let me feel them!” “And me!" 
“And me !” 

“How lovely—don't fight now, be good.” 

“They are not fighting, only talking—see!” 

“What—the Queen ?” 

“Yet, that long shining beautiful bee, with the slow majestic walk— 
now she has gone in.” 

“Oh, look how they are following, like a regiment of^ soldiers!” 
“Like sheep going into a kraal,"' says the givl from the country. “No, 
the hive is the Town Hall,” explains the town girl, “and there is a big 
concert on. Be quick, be quick, little bees, or you will not get a seat.” 

“Nay, it is magic music ibis, such as the Tied Piper played. She is 
their mother. Hear how she calls them, and with what a joyous sound 
they follow, happy and content because she is there, with their new home 
under the wattle trees.” 


Natal Bee-Keepers' Association • 

MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By Miss A. C. Pulllnger, 

Hon . Secretary, The Apiary, Malvern . 


I* is with regret I have to inform members that at a recent meeting of 
the committee of the N.B.Iv.A. held in Maritzburg, Mr. W. C. Mitchell, 
through pressure of other business, said he found it necessary to resign 
the secretaryship of the Association, asking that I be elected, and so act¬ 
ing in conjucntion with Mr. Mitchell as hon. treasurer, the work of the 
Association will now be divided until such time as other arrangements 
may be made. In any case I feci sure that all members are most grate¬ 
ful to our late secretary for what ha has done for the Association, for 
it must undoubtedly have taken up a lot of his spare time, and it has 
only been through Mr. Mitchell's untiring zeal since he took over the 
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secretaryship that the N.B.K.A. can at the present time boast of quite 
a large membership roll. Mr. D. W. Kellar has been elected to the 
committee. 1 hope that members will assist me to make the “Bee Pages” 
in this Journal as interesting and instructive as possible by sending in 
for publication articles on bee-keeping, posting same to me not later 
than the 12th of the month. I hope the report below oil honey exhibited 
will be of some future assistance to those members contemplating com¬ 
peting another year. 

At the Durban Show last week Miss Sillar (who judged on the 
honey section) gave a lecture and demonstration on bees in a tent on the 
Show Ground. Quite a large crowd of people gathered and evinced much 
interCvSt in the proceedings, and, judging by the many questions asked, 
it is surprising to what a large number of people the habits and life of 
the honey bee are unknown. The bees believed very well until we took 
the queen out, when all was excitement, of course. No one was stung, 
however, and T hope that another year bee-keepers, and especially those 
wishing to become bee-keepers, will have the opportunity of witnessing 
such another demonstration with live boos, for it is likely to engender 
confidence in the timid, and goes far towards teaching beginners the first 
elements of a most scientific subject. Commercial bee-keeping is a 
different thine ; we must, however, combine the two if we would be 
successful bee-keepers. 

Honey at the Maritzburg Show. 


JUDGES’ REDOUT. 


Tjte following is the judges' report, on the honev exhibited at the “Royal*’ 
Show:— 

It has been a great: pleasure' and of much interest to us to act as 
judges at the Agricultural Show held in Maritzburg on the lfith, 17th 
and 18th June, On entering the, large and tastefully arranged Produce 
Hall, we were most agreeably surprised to find quite a large display of 
honey, light, amber and dark extracted honey presenting a most pleas¬ 
ing colour-scheme. A scarcity of comb honey was noticeable, undoubtedly 
attributable to the recent poor season which from all accounts prevailed 
in most localities, but we hope that another year we shall see comb honey 
more in evidence, also an improvement in the manner of staging. Honey 
placed directly on the show-bench with the jars in contact with .each 
other loses much of its true value in colour, for those jars standing in 
front ,of others gives the uninitiated the misleading impression that 
honey of ^irferent’kindp is being shown ip one class. Two exhibitors 
haA used glass, forming shelves with the jars; the general'effect thus 
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]>roduced was a great improvement, and showed the honey off to much 
greater advantage. This is, however, an expensive manner of staging 
which might very well be replaced by light white enamelled stands, which 
would answer the purpose equally well. This question of staging, how¬ 
ever, we are pleased to hear, is to be discussed by the sub-committee, and 
so there is no doubt 1 hat a happy decision will be arrived at before the 
show season comes round again. 

Now for that which will, 1 have no doubt, prove of most interest 
to those members who did so much towards furthering the interests of 
bee-keeping and the production of honey in this country- the exhibitors 
—a report on the judging. In Class 1. the competition was keen, Mr. 
F. Shippey’s exhibit taking first prize. The staging of this display oi 
bee-keepers’ appliances was mucli to be commented upon, several large 
ami up-to-date appliances being shown. Feeders were simple and easy 
of manipulation, the ikin/.eiibaker bottom board feeders being most in 
evidence. There was much to be desired in the hives shown both in Mr. 
Shippers and Mcssis. Steel, Murray & Co.V exhibits. These were im- 
pcrfeetly put together, the respective parts not being nailed true. Messrs. 
Steel, Murray &- Co.'s hive was not complete, for it lacked the tightening 
cleats for frames in the broad body, also foundation and wire in the 
frames. The small observatory hives in this exhibit were up to date and 
serviceable, but the shutters protecting the glasses lit too tightly, also 
ihe foundation in the sections had been cut and put in the wrong way 
of the cells. To return to Mr. Shippey’s exhibit, it was noticed that the 
roof of the Ihmzenbaker hive shown overlapped very considerably at the 
sides. Thi* would undoubtedly allow of water penetrating at the top. 
The greatest drawback to the Danzenbaker roof is the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing all dry within. 

In (lass 11. was shown an appliance for brushing bees from off 
both sides of a comb at one time, by placing the appliance in position 
above Hie frames (whilst in Hie hive) to bo manipulated, which is then 
drawn up and through the two brushes. Such a means of clearing combs 
of bees may he of interest and use to those bee-keepers who have plenty 
of time to *pare, but for rapid, practical work no such appliance would 
be of much, advantage. The idea is good, and perhaps some of our mem¬ 
bers will try this method of brushing off bees, and report results. From 
personal experience, however, I have found that one quick jerk of the 
frame directly over the space from which it was taken is sufficient to 
dislodge almost every bee and is all that is necessary. An extractor was 
shown in this class and was very creditable, apart from the fact that the 
escape tap w r as so small that it would readily become clogged with ac¬ 
cumulated cappings, also the bottom did not allow of the honey running 
quickly to the outlet. The cages could not be reversed without stopping 
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the' machine. There was nothing new or original in the extract or al¬ 
though well and strongly made. * 1 ' 

' Class III.—There were five entries in this class, Mrs. E. Talbot 
easily taking first prize for some beautiful wax, excellent in colour and 
quality; a fine product suitably staged. 

Mrs. Keytel’s exhibit was also of good quality and colour. 

Wax exhibited by the Experimental Farm, Cedara, was given pre¬ 
ference over the other exhibits on account of its more pliable quality and 
fineness in texture. 

The remaining two exhibits were of poor colour and quality, very 
hard, but there was evidence of much care having been expended in 
getting the wax clean and free from ah foreign particles. Altogether, 
this class was fairly well represented and most creditable, but we hope 
to see a lot more entries another year. 

Class V.—Comb honey in sections. Here we find only three ex¬ 
hibits, Mrs. Keytel taking first prize for a dozen glazed and laced sec¬ 
tions containing light, coloured thick honey, capping white and even, the 
sections well filled; altogether a most pleasing exhibit. Here 1 would 
like to impress upon members the advisability of showing all honey 
under glass. 1 hope the sub-committee will take the matter in luind, in¬ 
cluding it in the Association rules for future reference. Comb honey 
thus exhibited is shown to far greater advantage, and in every way adds 
much to the general appearance of the show-bench. Grooved section- 
may he purchased, for which only are necessary the correct size ol : 
glasses, which are easily slipped into place and the sections secured by a 
couple of small tacks. This is quickly done and is far Jess trouble than 
fixing the glasses in place by means of strips of cloth. Of the other 
:two exhibits the one had evidently been made up of sections taken from 
various hives in the apiary, for in some the honey was light, whereas 
others contained quite dark honey, and yet again there were sections in 
which the cells had been filled with different kinds of honey. The sealing 
of the sections naturally varied in the same manner, most of it being 
rough and very yellow in appearance, whilst some looked transparent 
and thin, which manner of capping I have found to burst very easily in 
weather at all moist and hot, also granulating more quickly in cold 
weather. What is wanted is even opaque sealing, perfectly white and 
even (smooth) in appearance. The third and last exhibit was com¬ 
prised of only eight sections, four having been broken during transit. 
These sections were beautiful in apearance (apart from their stickyness) 
"being well filled, capping white and even, hut the flavour of the honey! 
Well, really, it was nauseous; there is no other word to describe the taste 
*of it. It would be interesting to know from what source the bees 
gathered the nectar, for there is little doubt that if the particular plant 
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which the bees evidently visited exists abounds to any great extent, Uie 
nectar thus obtained would spoil the llavour of other honey coming in at 
the same time, and so the chances oi securing pure favoured lioncy at 
that time would be impossible. 1 wonder whether the exhibitor oi the. 
sections in question lives in a locality where aloes abound in large tmm-. 
bens, lor honey obtained from these is known to possess a bitter, objec¬ 
tionable llavour. Comb honey is a very fragile commodity, and so re 
quires most careful packing. The only safe way is to first pack i lie 
sections closely together in a light box which is put inside a larger one, 
this smaller box to be supported on quite a dozen or more springs. Comb 
honey thus packed will travel any distance without any fear of the least 
damage being sustained. 

-Now we come to Class VI., in which, although there are three 
entries, there is but one exhibit; this by Mrs. Jvevtel. The frames had 
been well lit led and sealing good; honey slightly mixed. Ceneral ap¬ 
pearance would have been much improved hv glazing and The honey 
raised above the table in such manner that each frame might be seen 
without undue handling. 

Class VII. was well represented in the catalogue by 13 entries, but 
there was not this number of exhibits. However, the display of ibis class 
(exu acted) honey was most creditable, and, from an educational point of 
view, very instructive, for the reason that honey could he seen in variom 
grades of colouring, ranging from water white to very dark, thereby 
discrediting the fallacy of the unitiated that pure honey (or that the 
best honey) should always he of a light colour. In time J have no 
doubt that the general public will recognise the fact that dark coloured 
honey may be equally as good in every respect as the lighter kinds. In 
my opinion amber coloured honey usually possesses the most delightful 
aroma and llavour, being superior in this respect to the majority of the 
very light coloured honeys. The competition in this class was keen, 

• only the most careful sampling, and consequent on the giving of points 
for density, flavour, colour, etc., made it possible to come to a mutual 
•decision as to the awards given, but not in one instance did the judges 
feel justified in giving full points for flavour, for much was to be de¬ 
sired in this respect. For show purposes I would suggest extracting in¬ 
dividually from a number of the best honey-producing colonies in the 
yard, and then from these separate extracting* select the finest and 
purest (not mixed) flavoured honey. Apart from the general flavour, 
the actual quality of the honey in this class was all that could be desired; 
ithe honey taken all round was found to possess far greater density 
than honey obtained from the Coast. Exhibitors should bear in mind, 
however, that one pound jars are required; one member, having staged 
half -pound jars, lost all chance of securing a prize. On account of the 
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different coloured honey staged, it was found necessary to divide it into- 
three distinct classes, i.e., light, amber, and dark, thereby giving irioic 
members a chance for competition, apart from the fact that it would 
have proved next to impossible to judge honey of such different grades 
as one class. Altogether the display of extracted honey was very good 
indeed, and needed but a better and more effective manner of stagiug 
to show it off to the greatest advantage. 

A\ e now come to Class VI11., which is again represented by only 
three exhibitors out of eight entries. Mrs. E. Talbot gained first; prize 
for some pale yellow, finely granulated honey of good flavour. Another 
exhibit of lighter colour, coarser granules, and flavour not so good, was 
awarded second prize. The remaining exhibit, although of good colour, 
possessed a most objectionable flavour; also, there was noticeable on the 
surface of the honey a hard crust of fine granules, occasioned undoubtedly 
by air bubbles crystallising after too rapid filfiug of the jars. 

Class IX.—One entry, an exhibit by Mr. Fuller. Undoubtedly a 
working hive of hoes, in which without handling the frames it; would be 
impossible to locate the queen. In the super, empty sections had been 
placed between the shallow frames, etc., etc. (In an observa¬ 
tory working bee hive one naturally does rut expect to see the 
queen, but mv co-judge is perfectly correct in regard to shallow frames 
and empty sections being placed in supers. No hoc-keeper would ever 
think of using both in one super. And no apiarist would ever dream of 
using empty sections. The uniconib, or two stories liive, with one frame 
‘al:o\e the other, are the proper hives to see the queen.— li.lI.P.) 

Class X.—One exhibit by Mrs. Keytel, which was certainly very 
well staged, and the light coloured honey looked exceedingly well on the 
glass shelves so tastefully arranged, but (there are always huts) the 
colour scheme was a little monotonous. Some dark, also a few bottles 
of granulated honey, together with more variety in the size and shape of 
jars, would have been a great improvement. Great effeol can be secured 
by the use of tall narrow bottles; also a touch of colour, according to 
the bee-keeper’s taste, may he shown by the use of narrow ribbon for 
“dressing” the jars. This will releive ilu» monotony of the general colour¬ 
ing of the honey &nd wax and also shows the display up to far greater 
effect. Mrs. KevteFs exhibit, however, was adecided advance on that of 
last year which it was may pleasure to see at the Durban Show, and so 
each year we hope to see greater things, always striving to do our very beat 
to reach perfection on the show bench, as also in all other matters per¬ 
taining to our beloved industry, bee-keeping. 

T cannot close this report without some reference to a most interest¬ 
ing educational exhibit by Miss Johnson,of Boodekop, two volumes of 
drawings from nature of wild flowers growing on the high veld. The 
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many different wild flowers are here depicted in their rare beauty of. 
colour and form. Some dainty leathery specimens o t nature, others 
of gorgeous bulbous growing plants, a combination of wild nature in 
her happiest mood. The blossoms had been most care fully thought out 
and equally well drawn, being exact copies of the living models, 
(dancing through the pages it was evident to the bee-keepers present 
that with bat few exceptions all the wild flowers of the Transvaal are 
accessible to the honey bee in search oJ nectar. Miss Johnson is to he 
highly congratulated on her very exeel lent representation of the “Wild. 
Flowers of the High Veld.’' 

A. E. Pillinoku, 
lb II. pKcwoirni,. 

Judges.. 


Bees and Fruit Fertilisation. 

By 1». Iternxr:, 

President of the Victorian Apiarists' Association . 


A Paper read at the Aiinual Confcrcncr of h rail-growers, Bendigo, tUUtL 


Tili: blossom of fruit trees consists of the calyx or cup, the sepals or 
short green leaves which cover the bud before it opens, and the petals 
of various shades of while and pink, inside which are the stamens carry¬ 
ing the anthers or male organs producing that e\fr<u:elv line fertilising 
powder called pollen. The stamen*, of which there are many in each 
flower, surround the pistil: in the case of iho blossom of stone fruit 
there is one: in apple*, pears, etc., there are live pistils. The upper part 
of the pistil or female organ, is the stigma, with a duct or passage 
leading down into the base of the pistil. To produce a f*nit it; is neces¬ 
sary for a pollen grain to reach the stigma. Pollen grains, though 
small, are of ornamental appearance, and complex in structure, con¬ 
sisting of an outer and inner covering, the latter enclosing a jelty-tlke 
protoplasm containing nitrogen and other chemical matter. Lodged on 
the stigma, the pollen grain absorbs moisture, swells, and throws out a 
tube, which grows down the pistil till v reaches the unimpregnated 
nucleus in the ovule, which is situated in the ovary at the base of the 
pistil. Titus fertilisation takes place, in the case of an apple blosspra 
there have to be five distinct fertilisations corresponding to the five 
divisions of the core, while with the blossom of strawberries, raspberries* 
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and others over one hundred fertilisations are required. If any of the 
pisils fail to receive pollen a deformed fruit results—an apple depressed 
on one side or berries showing hard, green undeveloped places on the 
ripe fruit. If an apple so deformed is cut crosswise no pips will be 
found in the section underlying the undeveloped part, and such apples 
usually fall before reaching maturity. It is therefore important that a 
pollen grain should reach each stigma, and that pollen grain should conm, 
not from the anthers of the same flower, but preferably from a flower 
on another plant of the same species. 

According to Darwin, the cross fertilisation of flowers is the most 
important factor in the continued vitality of any species of plant. In 
double sex flowers, such as those of fruit trees, self-fertilisation is pos¬ 
sible. Nature, however, provides devices and conditions to avoid it. 
The stigma of some flowers does not become receptive till the anthers on 
the same blossom have shed their pollen, and therefore pollen from else¬ 
where has to reach the stigma. Some varieties of fruit, such as the 
Bartlett pear, cannot produce fruit without the pollen of some other 
variety. Cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, and similar plants have 
separate male and female flowers, and in all these instances some agency 
is necessary to bring the pollen from the anthers of one blossom to the 
stigma of another. Wind is one of the agents, but the principal ones are 
insects, and amongst them the most important is the bee. Fertilisation 
hy air currents would probably produce barely sufficient fruit to prevent 
the extinction of the species, but as in the service of man a hen is ex¬ 
pected to lay more eggs than she could hatch, and a colony of bees to 
produce more honey than is sufficient for it3 needs, so a fruit tree is 
expected to yield more than sufficient for its propagation, and for the 
profitable culture of fruits the agency of insects is needed in the fer¬ 
tilisation of the blooip. 

The honey bee is not only liie most important factor in pollination, 
but the one insect which by structure, the nature of its food requirements 
and its habits, is best adapted for the purpose. It oblains its food, nectar 
and pollen from the blossoms of plants. The nectar obtained from the 
blossom under the influence of a secretion from glands in the anatomy 
of the bee is changed into the honey as found in the combs of the hive. 
Nature provides the nectar in the flower to attract the bee. To get at 
the nectar the bee has to pass over the anthers, and the pollen grains 
adhere to the many hairs covering its body; in visiting the next flower 
some of this pollen falls on the stigma, and thus fertilises the blossom, 
oven if the bee is not gathering pollen. In gathering pollen it sweeps 
together the pollen grains with its moistened tongue, nips it off the tongue 
with the front pair of legs, passes it on to the second pair of legs, and 
on to the third pair, where it lodges on what is called the pollen 
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basket, a coveriug of stiff hair below the upper joint. In this perform* 
xiree pollen grains become scattered all over the body of the bee, and as it 
has to visit many blossoms before it gets the amount it can carry, and 
passes over the stigma of every flower, pollination is always brought 
about. If the bee visited the blossoms of different species of plants in 
the same excursion, there lould bo 310 cross fertilisation, because straw- 
bery pollen, for instance, n,uld not fertilise peach blossom. It is, how¬ 
ever, a well known fact that a bee during each trip confines itself to 
one species of plant, whether in search of nectar or pollen, and a mix¬ 
ture of pollen is never found in any bee’s load as it enters the hive. 
Plants of the same species, but of different varieties, are, however, worked 
over on the same trip, and it is largely due to this that seedling fruit 
trees seldom come true to name, and that there are occasionally crosses of 
various vegetables. 

In America, the importance of bees in fertilising flowers is fully 
recognised. In the large greenhouses near Boston, where early cucumbers 
are grown, one or two hives of bees are always inside to pollinate the 
blossoms, otherwise there would be no cucumbers unless men went round 
with brushes to carry the pollen from blossom to blossom. At Marengo, 
in Illinois, lives one of the foremost beekeepers of the United States. 
All round his apiary great quantities of cucumbers are grown for pickling 
purposes. They are picked when 2 to 3 inches long, and sold to tit'* 
pickle factory. To grow cucumbers profitably, it is necessary that the 
greatest possible amount of fruit should set on each vine. At the time 
of my visit there were 600 acres of cucumbers grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the apiarj r , and while Dr. Miller’s bees greatly benefited by the 
supply of pollen and honey thus provided, the success of cucumber grow¬ 
ing is at the same time in a large measure due to the presence of a 
lmge apiary. 

The fruit-growers of many States, when planting orchards in new 
and isolated places, found that their orchards yielded unprofitable crops 
where no bees existed in the locality. When this fact was discovered, 
and a few colonies of bees were establishd in or near the orchard, the 
yields of fruit became normal. Americans specialise in nearly every 
‘kind of rural production, and it is a very common practice for a fruit 
grower to plant a large orchard of one variety only. In the case of at 
least one variety of near, the Bari let t or Williams’s Bon Chretien, and 
some varieties of apples and plums, it was found that even when bees 
were kept these varieties proved barren unless some other variety of the 
same species existed in or near the* orchard, the reason being that the 
varieties referred to could not be fertilised by their own pollen. 

The blosom of the grape vine requires more than many others the 
•agency of insects for pollination. Mr. F. de Castella, Government Yiti- 
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culturist, informed me a short time ago that, during his recent visit to 
Europe, he found, in certain districts of Sprain, the pollination of grapes, 
owing to the absence of insects, was done by hand. 

i will now give some well-known authorities in support of the state¬ 
ments made. Professor A. J. Cook, formerly of Michigan Agricultural 
College, and now of Pomona, California, who has paid particular atten¬ 
tion to the fertilisation of fruit by bees, writing to Mr. Hopkins, Gov¬ 
ernment Apiarist of New Zealand, says:—“Bees never harm blossom, but 
are always a help. Bees are a tremendous aid through pollination. 
Many of our best fruits must be cross fertilised to produce. Mauy pears, 
apples and plums are utterly sterile to their own pollen. 1 am sure that 
it is an incontrovertible fact that bees are the great agents in pollination, 
and are far more valuable to the world than for the honey they produce. 

The best orchardists in California now arrange with apiarists to 
bring their bees to the orchards; they find they must have the bees. Pro¬ 
fessor Waite, of the United States Department of Agriculture, covered 
the blossoms of apples, pears and plums with netting, excluding the 
bees, and found that the protected blossoms of many varieties yielded no 
fuiit. In some varieties tliere was no exception to this rule, and be was 
cenvimod that large orchards of Bartlett pears, planted distant from 
other varieties, would be utterly barren were it not for the work of the 
bees, and even then they could not be profitably grown unless every third 
or fourth row was planted with Clapp’s Favourite or some other* variety 
capable of fertilising 'the Bartlett. In other words, the Bartlett pear 
could no more fertilise its own bloom than the crescent strawberry. 
Professor V. 11. Lowe, of Geneva Experimental Station. New York State, 
covered a set of small pear trees with hoods of fine gauze, the lower end 
of the bag-like hood being tied to tire trunk of the tree to exclude insects. 
On all those trees was a large number of buds, and all conditions favour¬ 
able to a good crop, except that the flight of insects was entirely cut off. 
The result was that, out of the whole the trees covered, there was just 
one fruit, whereas on another set of trees of the same sort not covered, 
there was a good crop, proportionate to tin* eiz ‘ of the trees. Many 
more similar experiments could be given, but 1 think enough has been 
said that bees are very necessary to fruit-growing; hut, of course, it is 
not necessary to keep them in an orchard if there are bees kept anywhere 
in the locality to bo within reach of a bee’s flight, and 1 think there are 
not; many localities without bees. Still it is, in my opinion, an open 
question whether in some localities, and under unfavourable conditions 
of weather, the setting of fruit would not be improved if more bees were 
kept. In my personal experience, I have always been on the safe side, as 
l usually have more' hives than fruit trees. I have never had odetaion 
to complain of poor setting of .fruit; on the contrary. 1 always have to 
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do a lot of thinning out. "While I have shown the great value of bees 
in the fertilisation of fruit, I do not deny that there are some instances 
of antagonism between fruit-growing and bee-keeping. These instances 
are, on the one side, ihe spraying of fruit trees with poisonous compounds 
while the tree is in full bloom, and, on the other side, U:o damage or 
apparent damage done bv bees to ripe fruit. 

In regard to the spraying of fruit trees while in bloom, 1 am nut 
sure whether the practice is at all general in Victoria. 1 have heard of 
only one or two instances of bees being poisoned by spraying, and none 
have come under my personal observation. The practice of spraying 
trees in full bloom has been abandoned in America, beeause not only 
was it found no more ollVelive than spraying before or after, but it 
actually reduced the fruit crop by destroying tbc pollen and the delicate 
organisms of the stigma of the blossom. I am aware that in orchards 
where varieties are grown which bloom at different periods, it would in¬ 
terfere with straight ahead work to spray the different varieties separ¬ 
ately. Still, I would ask orehardists to avoid spraying trees in bloom as 
far as possible, for the sake of their own interests and for the sake of 
the industrious insect which is of so much value to horticulture, while 
it is to Ihe bee-keeper his means of living. 

Dealing now with the least pleasant item of mv paper, that of 
damage to fruit by bees, it is well known that at intervals of years, cor¬ 
responding with years of dearth of nectar, bees are accused of damaging 
ripe fruit. That bees, under s-tress of cpvumstaiH c-, c\tra<i the juice of 
fruit the skin of which 1ms'been broken by birds, insects other than bees, 
or wet weather I. do not. deny, but I absolutely deny that bees ever harm 
sound fruit. Bees will actually starve to death with a bunch of grapes 
or any other kind of fruit right inside the hive if all other food is out of 
reaeli .1 I do,not claim this as a vitruo for bees It is an impossibility for 
them to puncture fruit. Numerous experiments have proved this fact. 
When bees gather the juice of damaged fruit it is when no nectar is avail¬ 
able, and 1 have always advised bee-keepers to food their boos near or 
inside the ldve at such times, not so much to keep them away from fruit, 
but to prevent the fruit juices being gathered and consumed by the bees, 
as they are quite unsuitable for bee food, and very detrimental to the 
health of the bees. 7n mv own experience bees have onee in a while 
gathered the juice of grapes and plums which had small round holes 
pierced through the skin by that mischievous little bird known as the 
silver: ej T e; * 

.) Jti 'conclusion, T would again ask you, in performing ihe operations 
of your occupation, to bear in mind the value of the bee to your industry, 
iand: in return for the services it renders you, to extend to it a sym¬ 
pathetic ‘consideration, which will at the same time benefit the industry 
I represent—that of apiculture. 
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MONTHLY AKTICLES, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

FOR 

BEGINNERS 1 IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 


Conducted by “Abator.” 

. Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in¬ 

quiries, is invited from\ readers, and letters of general interest will be- 
published and replied to in these pages . All communications should ber 
addressed to “Abator/' C.o. Editor, “Natal Agricultural Journal/' 
Maritzburg. 


Nature Notes for August. 


(By M. B.) 


i August—Baby leaf-buds on the mulberries. 

3 ,, Frogs’ first concert. 

3 „ Crickets’ first concert. 

14 ,, New leaves after the rain. 

15 ,, Syringa trees in leaf. 

15 ,, Bud-scales unfolding on the fig trees. 

15 ,, Catkins on the fir trees. 

21 „ Little pink lily flower. (Plate 54 “ Natal Plants.*') 

21 „ Orange blossom opening. 

21 „ Virginian creeper in leaf-bud. 

23 » Swallows select building site. 

24 ,, Kafir-boom pods opening. 

24 ,, (Wattle blossom out up-country,) 

24 „ Day flower out, (Plate 48 “ Natal Planter ” Commelina.) 

27 ,, Red lilies out in the garden. 

29 ,, Pro* essional ants. 

29 ,, Fire-lily. 

30 ,, Bees swarmed. 

31 „ Michaelmas daisies (Aster asper.) 


It is August. The grass where it was burnt has come up again 
brighter and greener than before, starred with yellow crocuses, the first of 
the spring wild flowers. 

Seedlings and buds wait for the raiu. One day is broody, full of 
•promise, but the next the sky is cloudless, the atmosphere dear as « 
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crystal bell. At last, after weeks of waiting, the bamboos creak fitfully,, 
and there is trouble among the leaves. 

“Whispering, musical, pattering clear, earthward cometh the rain," 
ao sunny shower, but a three days' downpour till every lank is full and 
every thirsting rootlet satisfied. Silent before, everything awakens to 
newness of life. The rain-clouds have gone; piled up into soft, white 
masses they lie along the horizon, leaving the sky a peerless blue. 

The birds, thinking of mates, are whistling and calling to each 
other in the bush, or re-arranging the old question of boundaries. The 
wag-tails possess from the field of Kafir corn to the pond that they may 
build their nests undisturbed among the reeds, the tick-birds from the 
syringas to the paddock, the rain-bird keeps the clump of bush by the 
•luit, while the honey-suckers hold the garden, from the bamboo hedge 
to the india-rubber tree. 

The lizards dart silently into the sunshine. The frogs croak in 
the marsh as though the world was theirs and theirs * alone. The 
crickets whirr almost as loudly in the drier grass. Beneath all comes 
the tiny hum of insect life, for many a golden chrysalid is empty and 
the still world stirs with the joy of its new-found life. Now, all our 
fairy tales come true. Nature is the Sleeping Beauty, the Bain the Prince- 
that sets her free. 

M. R 


Fruit Culture. 


SOME CHATS FOB BEGINNERS.—IV. 


By “Pom us." 


As we saw in our last article, desirable kinds of fruit trees which can*- 
not be propagated with any degree of reliability by seed, may be pro¬ 
pagated by three other methods, namely, by cuttings, by layering, and* 
by budding and grafting. (I place budding and grafting together under 
one category as they are the same principle.) I have described how 
propagation by cuttings and by layering is done, and we have now to* 
discuss 

Budding and Grafting. 

We have seen that in propagating any kind of fruit other than by 
sowing the seed, a bud is always taken as the basis of the operation, and* 
then the question arises as to how the bud chosen can best be fed with/ 
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.plant food so that it may develop into a strong, healthy shoot. A bud 
as it stands is unable to continue growth if severed from the stem on 
which it is growing. We may therefore cut off several inches of the 
stem to which the bud is attached and plant this cutting in the ground. 
The sap which the cutting contains will probably keep the bud alive until 
roots have been developed whicli will begin to extract nourishment from 
the soil for the use of the bud. Or, again, instead of severing the stem 
on which the bud is growing from the parent tree we may bend that stem 
• over and bury a portion of it in the soil, leaving the bud projecting above 
the surface of the ground *. by this method the bud obtains its nourish¬ 
ment from the parent until such time as the stem on which it is growing 
has thrown out roots of its own from the portion of it which is buried. 
‘These two methods are known,as we have already seen, as the culling and 
layering method respectively. Now, however, we make another advance 
by taking a bud with very little wood and bark attached from the tree 
-■which it is desired to propagate and affix this bud to a stem on a tree of 
a less desirable kind. In making a select ion of a tree on which to grow 
such a bud, we must remember that the more closely the two trees are 
allied (the desirable‘tree from which the hud Iras been taken and the 
common tree to which it is to be affixed) the greater will be the chances 
of a successful union of the bud with the Ire” on which it is altempted 
to grow it. "Varieties of the same species," says an authority, “unite 
most freely, then species of the same genus, then genera of the same 
natural order; beyond which the power does not extend. For instance, 
pears work freely upon pears, very well on quinces, less successfully on 
apples or thorns, and not at ail upon plums and cherries; while the lilac 
will take on the ash, and the olive on the phillyrea, because they are 
plants of the same natural Order." In “The American Fruit Oulturisi" 
it is remarked, however, that there are some exceptions to this rule. 
“Thus the cultivated cherry, and most species of wild cherries, though 
of the same genus, will not agree 1 . The pear succeeds better on the 
quince than on the apple, although the apple and pear are within the 
same genus, and the near and quince are by most. regarded as of dis¬ 
tinct genera; the superior .firmness of the wood of the quince, a qualify 
so important to successful grafting, more than compensates the difference 
in affinity.” These remarks refer 1o grafting as well as to budding, for, 
as T remarked above, the principle is the same in budding and grafting, 
namely, the bud from the tree to be propagated is brought into what may 
be termed growing contact with the stem or branches of a commoner 
kind of tree. The difference is that in budding a bud only is taken 
and attached to the tree, whereas in grafting the bud is cut with a cer¬ 
tain amount of stem attached, which stem is then affixed in one of 
"Various wavs 1o the tier* which is to a cl as its foster-parent. » 
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The tree which it is desired to propagate and from which the bud 
or eutiing^takeii, is Joiown as the “scion”-; whilst the tree to .which the 
bud or cutting is to be attached is known as the “stock.” Where a bud 
is cut with a poition of stem attached, the cutting is known as the graft; 
and both bud (alone) and graft are also referred to as scions. 

How Budding- is Donk. 

Budding is much easier than grafting for a beginner to perform and 
should not present any difficulty to any one with an ordinary amount of 
intelligence. It is done in the summer, and if the operation happens 
to fail then it is often possible to make another attempt in the same 
summer. Having chosen your stock, cut through the stern in* a down¬ 
ward direction and then make a small cut at the top at right 
angles, thus forming the letter T. Next, go to the tree which you wish 
to propagate and remove a hud from a shoot of the present year’s- 
growth. To do this shave off the hark about an inch or* an inch and' 
a half in length, together wiili a small portion of the wood inside. Now 
raise the edges of the cut hark in the stock where the up cut of the T 
meets the cross cut. Then insert the lower end of the bud with the 
bark attached and push the whole down so that the two flaps of bark 
in the stock will cover both sides of the hud, leaving practically just 
the tip of the bud exposed, and, of course, a little of the bark above and 
below. Now, bind the whole firmly together with some soft substance 
and the operation is complete. 

(2V> be continued.) 


A farmer with an average-sized dairy should have at least one good 
brood sow or more where needed. One «will usually furnish enough pigs 
to grow up and fatten on the farm, at least, and this means quite a sav¬ 
ing when otherwise they would have to be purchased. 


It is now well established that the hen at birth possesses the ovules 
of all the eggs which that bird will subsequently lay during her lifetime.. 
It was at one time thought that the eggs were produced in the natural 
course as the bird advanced in age, but experiments have gone to show 
that this is, not the case, and that at birth the bird possesses an ovarian 
or egg cluster in which all the eggs which she will subsequently lay are 
contained. 
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Agricultural Ohomlstry for Bogtnnmrm* 


CHAPTEE X. 


By Archibald Pearce. 


SILICA, IKON, MAGNESIUM, Etc. 


The preceding chapters have been occupied with those elements which 
play the largest part in the economy of plant life; the present one is 
devoted to a short description of several bodies, which, while in some 
degree of less importance, yet cannot altogether be passed over without 
notice. They are all necessary constituents of plant tissues, but usually 
exist in comparatively small quantity. 

Silica and the Silicates. 

Silica is the acid-forming oxide of a noil-metallic element named 
silicon, and exists in nature in enormous quantities in the form of 
quartz, rock-crystal, etc." Most sands consist largely of grains of this 
substance. Its salts are called silicates, and of these the chief is the 
silicate of the metal aluminium, a compound we are all familiar with 
under the name of clay. When pure it is quite white, and is called 
china-clay; but in this state it is rare, being almost always mixed with a 
number of other compounds, to which its various colours are due. The 
oxides of iron colour it red or yellow, the carbonate of iron tinges it 
blue. Pure clay is entirely useless as a plant-food, and it is to the other 
substances mixed with it that our crops must look for subsistence. Es¬ 
pecially noticeable among these is a class of silicates known as double 
silicates, because two bases join in forming the salt instead of one; one 
of these bases is always aluminium, the other may be calcium, potassium, 
sodium, or ammonium. The chief chemical effect of lime upon clay is to 
cause the formation of the double silicate of calcium and aluminium, and 
if ttuB meets with any ammonia, the silicate of ammonium and aluminium 
is formed, the lime being set free again. This is one of the ways in 
which ammonia is fixed in the soil. Many plants need a supply of 
silica; the shiny outside coating of oat and wheat stems, for instance, 
consists of this oxide, and some woods are so full of it that they soon take 
tiie edge of the tools used in working them. 
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Iron. 

Iron is a necessary constituent of all plants, although the quantity 
they need is very small. It is required for the development of cliloro 
ffphyll, the substance which gives the green colour to the leaves and other 
parts of plants. Iron forms two different oxides, known as ferrous and 
ferric oxides (Latin ferrun, iron), in order to distinguish them, the 
ferric containing more oxygen than the ferrous. When these oxides 

• combine with acids, we obtain two corresponding sets of salts; thus we 
have ferrous and ferric -sulphates, ferrous and ferric chlorides, etc. 
The ferrous salts aie mostly green in colour, the common sulphate of 
.iron, for instance, often called green vitrol, is the ferrous sulphate; the 
ferric salts are red or yellow. Ferrous salts have a great tendency to 
take up more oxygen and become changed into ferric ; hence most of the 
iron salts found in the soil are of the ferric variety. They often form a- 

* considerable proportion of the soil: the red cla}' so common in, the Colony 
owes its colour to a high percentage of ferric oxide, and the red colour 
of bricks is due to the same oxide. It occasionally happens that in 
soils rich in this oxide it collects just below the depth touched by the 
plough, and forms a hard impervious layer or “pan,” which has a very 
bad effect on the drainage of the land, and prevents the roots of the 
crops from striking down to a good depth. The evil results of such a 
pan are best avoided by drainage, and by the use of the subsoil plough. 
The ferrous salts, if present in any quantity, are very prejudicial to 
fertility; but soils in which this occurs are rare. By continued cultiva- 
iicn the exposure to the air converts them into ferric salts, when they 
become harmless. Ferrous sulphate is often used as a constituent of 
potato manure, as it has some effect in preventing blight; about one 
half cwt. per acre is the amount usually applied. 


Magnesium 

is a metal whose salts are also required by plants in small quantity: it 
is found, as the carbonate, together with calcium carbonate, in many 
limestones, and often exists in the soil in the form of the sulphate or 
Epsom salts. Most soils contain sufficient to avoid the necessity of adding 
-any further quantity in the manure . 

Sodium. 

This metal much resembles potassium; its compounds are very 
* common, ordinary table salt being the chloride, washing soda is sodium 
‘ Carbonate, while the soda used in cooking is the bi-carbonate. Common 
salt is a most widely diffused substance, traces of it being found every¬ 
where; rain water generally contains a small quantity, probably due to 
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sea-spray being carried to great distances by the wind, Tt is essential to 
animal life, but deadly to plants if present in large proportion. It is^ 
occasionally applied as a manure to mangolds. * 

Oil LOU IN ft. 

This is another example of .a gas, and being of a yellowish green , 
colour- is remarkable for being visible. When it combines with another 
element, the resulting compound is called a chloride, and is identical 
with .the salts formed from hydrochloric acid. A small quantity of these 
salts always exists in the soil, and as a minor constituent of plants. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur is a familiar yellow element, often called brimstone It 
enters to some extent into the composition of various organic compounds, 
especially a class of nitrogenous bodies called the albumeuoids. This 
inline means “like albumen,’ and albument is the name given to the 
white of egg, which is the best known example of the bodies referred 
to. Sulphur readily inflames, and in burning forms a gaseous acid 
oxide called sulphur dioxide, having the well-known smell of burning 
tuipliur, and forming, with water, sulphurous acid. This dioxide can 
combine with a further portion of oxygen, and then becomes sulphur 
trioxide; this, too, is an acid oxide, and forms sulphuric acid or oil of 
vitrol. The salts of this acid are called sulphates, and the sulphates of 
calcium, magnesium, potassium and ammonium form that portion of 
the soil from which plants obtain the small quantity of sulphur which 
they need. All these sulphates have been already referred to in speak¬ 
ing of the bases from which they are formed. Another sulphate which 
is becoming of considerable importance in agricultural operations is the 
sulphate of copper, or bluestone, which forms the chief ingredient in 
Bordeaux mixture, no wso largely used for spraying potatoes to prevent 
blight. 

Questions. 

1. What is the chemical name and constitution of quartz? 

2 . Describe the chemical action of lime upon clay. 

3. What is a double silicate? Name all those you know of. 

4. Explain the difference between ferrous and ferric salts, and why. 
the latter and not the former are commonly present in soils. 

5. What acids are derived from sulphur? 

6. W'hat are albuinenoids ? 1 

’ s * 

! 7 . Mention all the sulphates you know of. 
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The Principles of Msnuringm 

V.—FA JIM Y A KD MAN UP F. 


Farmyard, stable, barn, or kraal manure, as it is variously called, is 
the excrement from faerm animals. Since it is originally formed from 
vegetable matter, it naturally contains a certain percentage of all the ele¬ 
ments of plant food required by crops. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this kind of manure should be held in high esteem by farmers, but it is 
not used as much in this country as it is in England ami on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe on account of the greater intensive ness of farming in 
those countries. Nevertheless farmers in this country recognise its value 
and use it whenever practicable. 

Bat farmyard manure is not only valuable on account, of the fact 
that it is more or less a complete manure; it is also valuable because by 
its decay in the soil it adds large quantities of humus, a substance which 
is of such great value to a soil that it has been said that the more humus 
a soil contains the more fertile will that soil be. Humus is of value in 
improving the physical condition of a soil, and it also, since it consists 
of organic matter, contains a considerable percentage of nitrogen and 
other plant food substances. 

Farmyard manure is naturally very variable in composition on ac¬ 
count of the many different vegetable substances, eaten by the animals, 
which may go to form it. 

In studying farmyard manure, il will be convenient to consider each 
of the three classes of constituents into which it may be divided, viz., the 
solid portion, the liquid portion, and the straw or hay used as litter 
The manure will, of course, vary in composition according, to some ex¬ 
tent, to the proportion in which these three substances are present. 

This Solid Portion. 

The value from a fertilising point of view of the solid portion of 
the excreta—in other words, the proportions in which nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash are present—depends on a number of conditions. 
First of all, there are two factors to be considered, namely, the kind of 
animal (that is to say, whether it is a horse, cow, sheep, pig and so on), 
and, as we mentioned above, the nature of the food. This latter factor 
has a greater influence upon the fertilising value of the manure, since 
the solid portion of farmyard manure is made up of undigested food. 
Naturally, the manure from animals fed on poor food will not be as 
good as that from animals which have received a much richer diet. 

Then, also, we have to consider the age and also the treatment of 
the animal. Young animals void manure which is not as rich in the 
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three fertilising substances, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, as is- 
that yielded by older animals, because whilst it is growing it absorbs 
from its food larger quantities of these three fertilising substances than 
do adults. 


The following are analyses of manure obtained from horses, cows, 
pigs and sheep* which we give here just, as a rough guide. It must be 
borne in mind that the fertilising value of farmyard manure varies, and* 
probably no two samples from different animals would be found to yield 
identical results upon analysis:— 





Nitrogen 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Alkalies, 




percent. 

percent. 

percent. 

Horse 

... 


208 

1 ‘45 

1 ‘ 2 5 

Cow 

... 


1*87 

1*56 

0*62 

Pi g 



3*oo 

2**5 

2*50 

Sheep 

... 


178 

.•42 

071 


These figures, of course, represent the composition of the solid portion 
of the manure in a dry stable, supposing that all moisture had first been 
driven off. 


It must l)o remembered, however, that some animals void a greater 
quantity of dung than do others; for instance, the cow voids more than 
the horse, so that although the manure of the foimer animal has a 
smaller fertilising value, the difference is to some extent compensated by 
tlie excess in the quantity of dung per animal. 

Weight for weight, the solid portion of sheep’s manure is the most 
valuable from a fertilising point of view since it is richest in nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid and contains the smallest percentage of moisture. 

"Next month we shall study the value of the liquid portion of farm¬ 
yard manure and of the litter. 


(To be continued .) 


Hairy Motes• 

A noisy, slow milker may ruin the best of cows. 

The spirit of co-operation is one of the fundamental pillars of 
successful dairying. 

The dairy cow must have as much wholesome nutritious food as she* 
can digest. 

. ; Pasteurisation does not improve the quality of butter made from 
.sour farm-skimmed milk. 

Often the profits from the best cows go to make up the losses from* 
*the others. 


Calculated by Dr. Alkman from Stoeckhardt's Analyses, 
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When the dairy cows arc putting fat on their backs, they are not 
putting it into the milk pail. 

Feeding should always be done judiciously. To compel a cow to 
eat a large amount of slow digestible food is time wasted and money lost. 

It is much better and cleaner not to wipe dairy utensils with a 
cloth, no matter how white it may be. If the cleansing water is plentiful 
and hot, the vessels dry much more healthfully without wiping. 

Any man can milk a gentle cow, but it requires good judgment and 
intelligent handling to make her a profitable investment. Better discard 
old ideas and adapt newer methods, as they immeasurably assist in pay¬ 
ing bills when the rent comes due. 


Sheep and their Teeth. 


Fine wool sheep live longer than medium or coarse wool sheep. The 
former have been used successfully as breeders from one to eight years 
and the latter from one to six, and more rarely seven years. This in¬ 
dicates the extreme period of usefulness in the flock. The prime of life 
probably extends from one to five or six years. 

The lamb has a short and small head as opposed to the head of the 
mature sheep. Its teeth are smaller in every way. They are usually 
smooth and white, as opposed to a more corrugated, darkened surface in 
the old sheep. The age of sheep is told by the four pairs of incisors which 
are found on the lower front jaw. These are all present by the time the 
lamb is six weeks old. 

In the yearling the central pan* of small incisor teeth are replaced 
with a pair when the lamb is ten to fourteen months' old. They are 
almost twice as wide and much longer than those at either side. 

At the age of two years th£ animal gets a second pair of large teeth. 

At three years it gets a third pair of large teeth. It would then 
have three pairs of large teeth and one pair of small or lamb teeth. 

The four-year-old has a full mouth of four pairs of large teeth. 
The outer ones are never as large as those in the centre. 

After the sheep is four years old it is difficult to tell the exact age. 
With age the teeth usually grow longer and narrower. They begin at 
six pears to resemble shoe-pegs. Sheep that are living on short pasturage 
and get sand with their grass wear their teeth short, even in old age. 
This is unusual in Minnesota. When sheep get long, peg-like or broken 
teeth it is time to dispose of them .—(Agricultural Gazette , London.) 
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4 Poultry Kotos* 


From thirty-five to forty ducks and drakes are allowed in a pen. 

Ducklings are marketed at 5 11). weight, which they should attain 
in ten weeks. 

Have plenty of grit—the sharper the better—available for the 
poultry. 

When hens lay soft-shelled eggs it is a sign that they are too fat. 
Cut down the amount of grain and feed more vegetable and green food. 

Lazy hens, like lazy men, arc not money-makers, but eat up the 
labour and profits of tlx 1 busy ones. You can kill the liens, if not the 
men. 

When you use hens for sitting don't put them where oilier birds 
can molest them. They should have a quiet place. Be sure to keep all 
sitting hens free from lice, and give them water regularly. 

You cannot profitably raise chickens and fleas in the same house. 
If the fowls have body fleas, dust them with some good insecticide, 
Tenovate and fumigate the house thoroughly, paint the roosts, nest-boxes, 
and furnishings with a good flea paint, sprinkle a generous amount of 
air-slaked lime on the dropping-hoards, provide new litter and nesting 
material, and your efforts will be rewarded in increased egg production 
and general thrift of your J*qw1s. 


To fudge the Age of a Fowl, 


In tlie case of a pullet, the surface under the wings will always be 
found interspersed with minute rose-coloured veins, which are totally ab¬ 
sent in birds that are more than twelve months old. Again, there will be 
found, with pullets, a fair supply of long, silky hairs, which disappear 
directly the first moult is concluded. In the adult hen, the skin will be 
found to be perfectly white, and free from either veins or hairs; hence 
it is easy, at a single glance, to estimate correctly whether a bird is under 
or over the age that acts aB a line of demarcation between juvenile and 
adult stock. 

Additional evidence is forthcoming in the formation of the pelvic 
bones which, in a pullet, are much closer than in the hen that has passed 
the pullet age; At two years they are much wider than at one year, so 
that birds at this age can be readily distinguished from those of, say. 
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fifteen and eighteen months. The third point of difference is observable 
in the shanks and claws. In Hue young bird, the skin of the daw is 
silpple-, and the scales are thin and brilliant. The skin gets coarser and 
Stronger 1 and the scales harder as tlu, bird grows, and the nail of the 
first toe, which does most of the work, gets much worn. There is also 
a difference in the eyelids. These acquire wrinkles as the bird gets older, 
and there is also a slightly shrivelled look on tbe face. This, with age, 
becomes more and more pronounced. 

Lastly, there is the question of wing feathers—the most infallible 
tost of all. At the conclusion of the hist complete moult, which takes 
place when the fowl is exactly twelve months old, the secondaries alter in 
diape, and bear indisputable evidence as to the dividing line having been 
crossed. Although the surest test of all, this latter can only he ascer¬ 
tained by those well versed in handling feather stock.— (Farmer and 
Grazier .) 


Science and the Farmer . 


NOTES OF INTEREST F.Y FA KM I XU EXPERTS. 

Tiik eg# Inverts include the small or medium-sized fowls, which are very 
active, quick to mature, producers of white-shelled eggs, usually nt>n- 
siters, or. at best but poor sitters, and rather poor mothers. The various 
varieties of Leghorns and Mir.orens arc good representatives of this 
class. Because they are poor sitters some other breed, or at least a few 
other fowls, should ho kept if natural methods of incubation are to be 
employed.—G. Arthur Bell, Assistant Animal Husbandman, T r .S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

“Coyer Crocs. 

The term “cover crops’ was originally used to include crops grown 
for various diverse purposes, such as to prevent soil washing, to bold 
drifting snow, for keeping the soil warm in winter, and to hasten the 
ripening of wood. As these crops were used largely in orchards and as 
they were often legumes, so that they might serve also as green manures, 
the term “cover crop" is frequently used to include crops grown in 
orchards primarily for green manure. The growing of leguminous crops 
in orchards is generally considered excellent practice, except in dry 
regions where irrigation is impracticable.—C. V. Piper, Agrobiologist in 
Charge of Forage Crop Investigations, T7.S, Bureau of Plant Industry . 
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When to Pics: Apples. 

In the case of apples, it is generally best to pick them, if they aare* 
to be stored or exported, just as they have arrived at their full size a»& 
when they have attained only a part of their full colour. Overripe or fully 
ripe fruits must be sent to the market at once, or else they must be kept 
in artificial cold storage in order to thoroughly stop the chemical pro¬ 
cesses within the fruit, and when they are taken from storage they are 
very likely to soon decay. Apples which are picked slightly green, how¬ 
ever, generally continue to keep well after being taken from cold storage. 
—L. H. Bailey (“The Principles of Fruit-(trowing ”). 


Thinning Plantations. 

The farmer should cut his trees so as to benefit the forest. The 
branchy, wide-spheading tree, the crooked tree, or the tree of a kind which 
is not likely to prove saleable, is the best for him to cut when he is 
getting out his supply of firewood. This gives room for the better trees 
near by to grow, as well as opening the ground for reproduction. Before 
a tree is cut it should be noted what trees will take advantage of the 
cut. Care should be taken in cutting to do as little harm to young 
growth (often regarded as “brush”) as possible. This may sacrifice just 
the trees which should have grown up and set back the next cutting a 
dozen or fifteen years.— U.S. Experiment Station Work. Wo. XXXIX. 


Killing Fowls. 

It is a mistake to kill fowls without preparation, for when they 
are killed with crops filled with food it is very difficult to prepare them 
for table, and the flesh is soft, flabby and unpalatable when cooked. Pre¬ 
paration consists in confining the fowls which are to be killed in a coop 
or pen and keeping them without food for a period of 24 to 36 hours. 
The best manner of killing is to dislocate the neck, and this process 
ought to be learned from a poulterer or some person who knows how 
it should be done, as practice from a written description would inflict 
considerable suffering on the birds that were unlucky enough to get^ 
into the hands of an amateur. When dislocation of the neck has been 
properly effected the blood flows freely towards the head—but does not 
escape, as the skin remains unbroken—and leave the flesh bloodless,, 
white, crisp and firm.— H. de Courcy (in “The Farmers' Gazette"). 

The Thermometer. 

To test a thermometer, place the bulb as far into the mouth as con¬ 
venient and close the lips. If, in this position, it registers between 97 
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and 99 degrees it may be considered as approximately correct. Most 
thermometers have a small expansion chamber at the top of the tube, in 
which, occasionally, a little mercury lodges. A globule here, almost in¬ 
visible to the naked eye, is sufficient to make the reading one or two 
degrees less than the correct one. If the mercury should get divided, 
place the bulb of the thermometer in warm water, gradually increasing 
the heat with hot water, till the mercury rises into the expansion cham¬ 
ber. A gentle tap on the top of the thermometer, as it cools, will prob¬ 
ably join the disconnected portions.—J. II. Sutcliffe (“Artificial In¬ 
cubation and its Laws”). 


Sheep. 

Sheep, and particularly merino sheep, like a change of pasture, and a 
removal from one field to another occasional!} will be beneficial. Where 
there are coarse grasses in the pastures it is a good plan to keep a few 
head of catlte in each paddock. The best cattle for this purpose are 
tlie Devons. They are as hardy as any other breed, and manage to pick. 
ii|* a living where larger framed animals would starve. The flock should 
b<* always supplied with salt. If they do not want it they will not take 
it, but they should have the option. An old sheep-breeder in New South 
Wales told me he had for many years given bis sheep the following mix- 
tnro with great advantage—namely, 214 lbs. salt, 14 lbs. sulphate of 
iron. 4 lbs. sulphur, 8nd 2 lbs. ginger. It acts as a tonic, and keeps the 
sheep in excellent health.— Georoe A. Brown (“Sheep Breeding in 
A ustralia ”). 


Grit and Shell-Making Material. 

Grit and shell-making material are necessary for a good egg supply. 
The frequency of failure to supply the latter is evident from the thin¬ 
ness of the shells of eggs, marketed from districts where peaty soil pre¬ 
vails, and from the way in which the hens eat all the lime-wash off the 
walls of the houses in such places. If near the seashore an abundance 
of shells can be had for the gathering, and even if prepared oyster shell 
has to be purchased, 5s. worth will be sufficient for one hundred hens 
for a year. A heap of old mortar, if left within leach of the hens, will 
be eaten to the last particle, but newlv-made mortar should not be left 
within reach, nor should the lime remaining after lime-washing, if freshly 
slaked lime has been used. All egg-shells from the house may be utilised, 
provided they are broken up and mixed through the food. In addition 
to shell-making material, grit must be supplied if the fowls are not 
running at large. Road” scrapings, cinders, and broken crockery (broken. 
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’to the size of wheat) all answer the purpose, but broken hint is best 
of all.— Misb L. Murphy. 



“Pitching.” 


In;cheese-making the term “pitching” is applied to the act of allow¬ 
ing the curd to remain in the whey after being scalded. In some cases 
the curd is not scalded, and is pitched shortly after being cut. Pitching 
assists the curd to mat, and brings on the acidity. Where much acid is 
.present it is not advisable to allow the curd to pitch, but in the case of 
having to contend with a deficiency of acid, the pitching period should 
be prolonged somewhat, as the acidity in the curd develops quicker when 
it is left in the whey. There is more milk-sugar present in the whey 
“thajn curd, and milk-sugar is the substance which bacteria of a certain 
type convert to lactic acid. Drawing the whey too soon generally results 
in the production of a curd, which, when firm enough, is much too sweet 
to be milled, and by the time that a sufficient proportion of acid is pre¬ 
sent the curd is much to firm and dry. This results in a cheese of 
dry, chalky flavour and texture. When the whey is drawn the ripening 
of the curd is continued in the vat or on a curd drainer. It is most 
essential that the curd is ripqned before it is milled. Curd is considered 
xipe when it contains the correct percentage of acidity, moisture, and is 
of the right consistence for the particular variety of cheese being made. 
—C. Walkek-Ttsdalts (in “Agricultural Gazette ” London). 


Killing Turkeys. 

Deprive the birds of food and drink for twelve hours previous to 
killing. This length of time is sufficient to empty the crop, which is 
necessary to have the dressed turkey keep well. If starved for more than 
twelve hours, the birds begin to pine, or shrink in flesh, giving them 
more or less of a woody appearance. The length of time they are con¬ 
fined without food beyond twelve hours will affect the appearance of 
the stock. Kill by bleeding in the mouth or neck, and pick clean, but 
do not atempt to stick poultry in the mouth unless you understand it, 
'because, if not properly done, they will only half “bleed out,” and when 
being picked, the blood will follow every feather, giving the bird a bad 
appearance, and rendering it almost unsaleable. Never stun them by 
knocking on the head or pounding on the back, as it causes the blood 
to settle, and injures the sale of the stock. If you sell the birds with 
the heads removed, kill them by beheading, leaving the neck as long as 
'possible.—H erbert Myrick (“Turkeys and How to Grow Them*). 
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Meteorological Returns - _ 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt . Stations for the ‘ ow/A r>/* June, ty/o. 


STATIONS 


Observatory 
Stanger 
Vcrulaiu 
Umbogintwini 
(trey tow n 
Winkle Spruit 
Newcastle 
Lidgcttnn 
Ksteourt 
Mid-Illovo 
Bulwer 
Ixopo 
Imbizana 
Port Shepstone 
Umzinto 
Richmond 
Maritzburg 
Howiok 
Ladysmith 
Dundee 
Weenen 
Camperdown 
Krantzkloof 
New H nnuver 
Krunt/.kop 
Mtunzini 
Nongoma 
U trecht 
Charlestown 
V’ryh' id Gaol 
Hlabisa 
Mahlabatini 
Melmoth 
U bom bo 
Km pangem 
Nottingham Road 
Paulpictcrsburg 
Ccdara 
Point 
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68 

3 

*32 

•20th 

1 54*89 

42*37 

74*5 

49 4 

84 

42 

•71 

4 

*25 

18th 

54*67 

46*63 

63‘1 

23*3 

74 

15 

*09 

1 

■09 

13th 

31-02 

— 

69*8 

3G*1 

78 

28 

•21 

4 

11 

14th 

— 

— 

GG*7 

27*3 

77 

21 

17 

G 

•10 

14 th 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•45 

3 

•33 

13th 

54*16 



Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations jor the Month of June , /9/0. 


STATIONS 


TrMI’PRATURK 

(I 11 Fahr. Degs.) 


Rainfall (In Inches) 


3 ■£ 

I o| 


E 

3 



X 

c 

0 


s 


la 

•f. 

Heaviest 

cx 

£ 

rainfall in 

5 J i 

oS 

Q 

° 1 

1 day 

_ 

H 

No 

Fall J Day 


fell 

c v*g 



- sJte 

2 c E - 
o g c 
H 2d: 


P. M. B. Botanical Gardens 
Ottawa 

Mount Edgecombe 
Umzinto, Beneva 
Riet Vlei 

Cedera—H ill Station 

Cedara—Vlei Station .. 

Winkd Spruit 

Weenen 

Giant’s Castle 

Umhlangent 

Hilton .. 


77 

28 

• 1 

•20 I 

2 

*13 

13th 

34*98 

: 

_ 

— 

•37 ! 

3 

*15 

14th 

38*36 

38-09 

— 

— 

•1G | 

1 

•16 

14th 

45*41 

.... 

_ 

— 


— 



41-99 

41*83 

_ 

— 

•06 : 

1 

•06 

8th 

28*86 


73 

30 

,•15 

2 

*lz 

14th 

— 

— 

77 

21 

*17 

6 

*10 

14th 

— 

— 

78 

46 

•47 

2 

*27 

13th 

46 3 

46-7(1 

82 

24-05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21*61 

— 

57*25 

31*87 

*07 

1 

•07 

14th 

41*76 

49-23 

— 

— 

*10 

\ 

— 

— 

— 

41 5® 

75 

30 

*13 

% 

•n 

13 th 

41 

43*32 
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Cm/ mud Labour Matom. 


Return of Coal Raised and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of June, 1910 : - 


Average Labour Employed 


COLLIERY 

Productive \Vork 



Output 




Un¬ 

productive 

Total 









Above 

Ground 

1 Below 

Ground 

Total 

Work * 


I Tons CwtJ 

Natal Navigation 

3*0 

72tt 

! 1,1 11 O 

1H 

1,124 

26,020 13 

.Durban Navigation 

244 

784 

1,«»28 

17 

1,045 

22, (.27 

Klamjajaagte 
"Glencoe (Natal) 

.St. George's 

25)0 

177 

721) 

6 So 

],W5 

702 

25 

20 

I,o5j 

728 

40,140 10 

14,804 10 

24 8 

4&\i 

oao 

0 

7w4 

13,1*73 

Natal Cambrian 

)8» 

490 

070 

3) 

7u7 

43,25)0 — 

. South African 

IGl 

442 

t»u3 

Jo 

013 

I2,ul1 18 

Dundee 

205 

4 H7 

752 

— 

752 

11,002 0 

.Hlobane 

143 

30J 

144 

30 

180 

s,248 1ft 

Hatting Spruit 

S4 

270 

3ft 4 

h 

302 

7,805* 10 

Burnside .. 

IN 

23ft 

345) 

183 

532 

7,802 (V 

Ramsay 

Natal Steam Coal Co. .. 

«8 

140 

234 

5 

237 

(.,440 10 

«> 

212 

207 

— 

207 

*.,332 — 

Newcastle 

74 

311 

385 

20 

411 

6,0.10 0 

Talana 

HI 

| 211 

25)5 j 

21 

310 

4,772 16 

Batlengeich 

Sf» 

120 

211 ! 

12 

22.. 

1 13 

West Lennoxton 

47 

70 

123 ! 

-- 

1 lio 

1 , Jti.i 1 3 

Dewar's Anthracite 

11 

11 

22 

0 

31 

22 U — 

Mooiklipt 

Vryheidf .. 

0 

20 

1 H 

20 

14 

__ 

20 

14 

0,1 14 

38 -■ 

Vaalbankf 

— 

« 

8 

8 

I 10 

17 — 

Makateese Kop 

3 

______ 

j 

3 


3 | 

lit -- 

Totals 

2,775 

0,580 

0,355 

439 

0,75)4 

left,234 14 

"Corresponding Month, ’09 

2,401 

4,5)83 

1 

7,44 4 | 

157 

7,5*01 

127,70s 0 




Productive Work 


Un¬ 

productive 

Work 


1 






Total, 

j Total, 



Above 

Below 1 

Total 

June, 1910 

| June, 1009 



Ground 

Ground 1 




Europeans .. 


231 

210 

441 I 

G3 

504 

402 

Natives 

j 

1,009 

4,370 ! 

5,385 j 

208 

5,053 

4,334 

Indians 

1 

”1 

1,635 

1,5)94 J 

1 

3,525) 

108 

3,037 

3, J Oft 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. t Includes May return. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Alines Department, Pietermaritzburg, Commissioner of Mines. 

7th July, 1910 . 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered and Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of June, 1910 ;— 




Tons. 

Cwt. 

Bunker Coal 

.. 

93,211 

16 

Coal Exported .. 


38,471 

18 


Total 

120,683 

J 4 


""Customs House, Port Natal. 
8th July, 1910, 


A, D. C. AGNEW, 

for Collectoi of Customs. 
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Pound Notions. 


’Notification is contained in the Provincial Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
•released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified :— 

On the toth August. 

Acton Homes (Berginlle )~~{\) Merino ewe sheep, swallow tail, both ear, no brands. 
{2) Merino ram lamb, half-moon right ear, no brands. (3) Merino ewe lamb, half-moon 
right ear, no brands. (4) Black she-goat, swallow tail both ears, no brands. (5) Black 
kid, swallow tail right ear. 

Vryheid —Impounded by A. Armstrong, Lekkerwater, Vryheid, aged merino ram, 
V both ears ; probable value, 10/-. 

On the 17TH August. 

Hope Fartn (Newcastle) —Bay gelding, 14 hands, few' white hairs on forehead, shod 
all round, three shoes cast, slight sore back. 

Jngogo —Five sheep, branded C.J. on left side, long horns. Impounded by J. 
McDuling, Mount Prospect on 20th June. 

Ladysmith —Small black goat, with bluish neck and hind quarters, ears slit. 

Mount Hope (Klip River)—{i) Goat, W cut out of tip of right ear, tip cut off left 
ear. (2) Goat three slits on side of right ear. (3) Two merino ewes, branded O on 
left side. 

Woodstock (BergvilleJ—(i) Six merino sheep, branded I.W., some on right side and 
some on left, side, swallow tail on left car, and piece out of right ear. (2) Merino sheep, 
branded R.H. on right leg and T2 on left side, winkel haak on back of right ear. (3) 
Kafir goat. 

On the 24TH August. 

Hatting Spruit —Five merino *heep, brands indistinct, U cut out tip of right ear 
and piece cut out back of left ear. 

On the 31ST August. 

Woodstock (Bergville ) —(1) Seven bastard sheep, one marked hole endingin slit out 
•of right car, and slit in left ear. (2) One marked swallow tail and winkel haak in right 
ear. (3) One marked swallow tail in left, ear and slit in right ear. (4) One marked slit 
in each ear. (5) One marked half-moon in left ear, and swallow tail and winkel haak 
in right ear. (6) One marked half-moon in right ear, and winkel haak and V in left. 
*ear. (7) One no marks, no brands. (8) Two black and white lambs, lambs of the above. 


Lund and Agricultural Loan Fund • 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Applications must be iqade upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loat* 
Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Division of Agriculture A Forestry Notions 

FEES FOE AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS., 


It is hereby notified that,Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations frotn the- 
Government Laboratory,- Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the foD 
owing scale of fees, 1 which husubject io revision :— ... . ' . 



Sc 

:ale 

I. 

Scale 

n. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

£ 

■s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

Determination of 1 constituent 

0 

7 

•6.‘ 

O 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

>5 

0 

e 

10 

0 

Complete analysis ... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to- its fertility 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 ; 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

1 

\ 

0 

Water: Irrigation and drainage' 

? 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

i 5 

0 

Milk, Cream, Butter: Fat only .. . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin . 

Cattle Dips: Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

constituents ... 

Insecticides : . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, „ . 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by meVch 
trade interests are involved. 

ants 

and 

Dealers, 1 

ami 

whei 


Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 


The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion* 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, fronv 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in» 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than too trees. 

PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of sped production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale, Not less than one pentnd 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi* 
fication purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckors of l he* Silver Poplar (Pop ulus a/lm) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 


Cockerels and a few Pullets of the following breeds for sale :—Buff Orpingtons* 
Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Black Leghorns. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may he hired for the season at a fee ©f ^5, at 
hirer's risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future delivery. 


WOOLLKl) SHEEP. 


Oilers arc invited for \uuiig imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns, 
llampshires, Shropshires. lnspeeiion can Ik* ariangcd losuit intending purchasers. 


(’OllRESPONDENCE. 


Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers responsible :— 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture.—House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc.- -Analyst, Cedara. 

felling Licenses, Purchase ot Timber Sections and Squatters' Holding in Crown 
Forests.- Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber 'frees and Seeds. Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc. f arm Manager, C.X. F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. Manager, Oovernment Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. —Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business.—Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Wool led Classing*, &C.---W00I Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Apiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, edara. > 


Diamond Drilling. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars &s to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

i ,.. ^ Commissioner of Mines. 
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Government Geld Stereo end Abattoirs . 


PIETEKMAEITZBURG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re¬ 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th; meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 

Meat of Cattle. 

— 

Calves 
up to one 
year old. 

Cattle over one year old. 

Rate per 
single head. 

After reach¬ 
ing 100 head 
in month. 

Abattoir , 

s, d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1. Receiving, per>heh.d... 

0 3 

0 6 

0 3 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

2 0 

3 b 

2 0 

3. Disinfectants 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

0 6 

0 6 

0 t> 

5. ,, Sets Feet, per set 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 

0 9 


— 

Bagging Charge 


I 


1. Per Body of Beef 

* 3 

2 6 

1 9 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

0 3 

0 6 

0 3 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 




Special Storage Rates for Chilling up (0 




72 hours . 


j 


i. Chilling Beef, per body 

1 3 

: -> 9 

i 9 

2. Chilling Offal, per set 

0 6 

| 1 0 

0 6 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 21st December, 1908. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communipations should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal . 

No. 119.—Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Koy&l Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 126,—Colonial, 35 years of ege, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years with first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
ol incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present. 

No. 131.—Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosefcank and 
Fort Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133.—Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing and hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stuck tanning. 

No. 134. Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest £700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to ,£1.000. 

No. 135.- Age 35. Has a know ledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136. -^Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. V ery good references. 

No. 137.— Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139.—Age 25. Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 

No. 140.—Age 25. Colonial born. Has had 3 years experience on farm. Two 
years in the Moot River Division, and uiie year Dairy Farming in the Transvaal. Good 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

No. 141,—A married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
with stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142.—Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon aud Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 
planting, and manufacture—New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable business man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liueral salary expected, and first class work guarauteed Correspondence invited from 
Companies or Capitalists. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any farmer who may address him on the 
subject. ' 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRJLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans¬ 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who inay be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement*Board. 


Farm Apprentices 9 Bureau. 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from hoys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


3 * 

Age 

24 . 

, 5 - 

Age 

IQ. 

2 5 * 

Age 

23 - 

27. 

Age 

19 * 

40. 

Age 

24. 

47. 

Age 

21. 

53 * 

Age 

! 7 * 

56. 

Age 

20. 


Colonial born lias a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee¬ 
keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm, lias been in iron¬ 
mongery trade for 2^ years. 

H as had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks 
Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 
some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging. 

p 


Brands Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions. 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions:—Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2$ 
Lower Tugela, T. 2; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2j 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, 0. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
urea, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.*, Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck*, Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Uml&zi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
tine, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 





A HEALTH Y-LOOKING MAGNUM BONUM ORANGE. 


This.Orange.Tree,Jwhich was photographed recently by I our representative on the 
< occasion of a visit to Mr. P. H Campbell’s fruit farm, “ Blink Bonnie” in the Chase 
I Valley, is growing on old wattle-and blue gum land ; and it is a fair specimen of what 
[[this particular section of Mr. Campbell's orchard can produce. Kraal manured crops 
have been grown between the rows, and one or two dressings have been forked in 
around the trees. The trees have been fumigated and sprayed regularly. 
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The Land Bank . 


Tin: Land ami Agricultural Loan Fund, popularly known as the Land 
Bank, having now bcui in existence for two years, a statement as to the 
actual working of the same will doubtless prove of interest to our readers 
and tend to disperse those doubts as to its usefulness and facilities which 
even now appear to linger in the minds of the agricultural community 
judging from the references occasionally made to it hv farmers. 

Enquiry at the office of the Secretary to the Fund elicits the in¬ 
formation i hat, up to the close of the last financial year (dime 30th, 
1#10), irt all 552 applications for loans had been received aggregating 
£325,000. Of these, 303 had been accepted for £170,000; 156 had been 
dieJinod for. 1*100,000; and 16, totalling £40,000, had been withdrawn. 
The remaining 17 applications for appioximatclv £15,000 were still in 
abeyance. Of the Joans accepted*281 had actually been paid out for a 
h.ial of Cl00.000, the average loan being for £570. This £160,000 had 


been used for iho following purposes:— 

£ 

To pay oft existing liabilities. 00.000 

To effect improvements. 20,000 

For purchase of live stock and plant . . . . 50,000 


£160.000 


The amounts lout lo the various districts in round figures were:— 


£ 

Vryheid. 40,000 

Babanago. 10.000 

Utrecht. 16,000 

Paul pietersburg. 11,000 

Klip River County. 16,000 

Wee lien County. 10,000 

Umvoti County. 15,000 

Pietermaritzburg County. 22,000 

Alfred County . 7.000 

Alexandra County. 0,000 

Durban County. 350 

Victoria County. 120 

Zulu! and. 10,000 
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Approximately £7,000 has been advanced on the security of sugar 
cane crops growing on Crown leaseholds in Zuljiland. The conditions of 
these loans are that one quarter of the amount advanced be repaid each 
year out of the crushing of the cane, Act No. 28 of 1007 amending Act 
No. 27 of 1007, limiting the period of such advances to less than the life 
of the crops. 

Section 20 of x4ct No. 27, 1907, which created the Land and Agri- 
eultural Loan Fund of Natal, lays down that no loan shall be granted by 
the Board to any person for a less amount than £50 or for a larger 
amount than £1,500, nor shall any person who is already indebted to the 
Fund in the sum of £1,500 be capable of receiving any further advance. 

The Fund is managed by a Board consisting of five Commissioners. 
These are Mr. \Y r . J. O’Brien, of Pietermaritzburg (Chairman) ; Mr. V. 
Ii. Botha, of Greytown; Mr. Wm. McFie, of Maritzburg and Highlands; 
Mr. Geo. Mackeurtan, of Durban; and Mr. Herbert Hillar, the ^Registrar 
of 'Deeds, who is also Manager. The office is in charge of the Secretary, 
Mr. E. T. Mullens, wha wos formerly in the Department of Agriculture. 

The Board can only make advances on the security of a first mort¬ 
gage on the following classes of land not being within the limits of any 
boiaugh or township:— (a) Freehold land; (l) Quit rent land; (c) Land 
held under agreement of purchase from the Crown; (d) Land held under 
lease from the Crown; and (e) Land held under private lease provided 
the landlord becomes a joint mortgagor. It is not surprising to learn, in 
view of the condition laid down by Section 15 of Act No. 27 of 1907, Hint 
the landlord shall become joint mortgagor, that not a single loan has 
been made upon private leasehold. No landlord has apparently yet been 
found to take this risk. 

The greatest complaint which has so far come to our oars, is as re¬ 
gards advances upon the security of Crown lands. This, however, is duo 
to the working of the Act and not to any want of liberality on the part of 
the Board. Section 17 of the Act lays down that, where the advance is 
made upon the security of Crown lands partially paid for, such advance 
shall not exceed three-fifths of the amount of the purchase price already 
paid on account of such hind, hut; the Board may in its discretion add 
the value of any immovable property already on the said laud. Portion 
1 of the Art defines “immovable property” ns all property regarded ns 
such by law. The Crown lands are now being allotted on terms which 
include no payment of rent till the end of the third year and which make 
no stipulation regarding the erection of a substantial dwelling-house. It 
is extremely doubtful whether any of the improvements usually put into 
Crown land (save and except substantial dwelling-houses) would he re¬ 
garded as “immovable” by law; and it is not advisable for a beginner 
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in agriculture to spend more limn js absolutely necessary on a dwelling- 
house, as capital so sunk brings in no return. The position, therefore, 
Jis that the wording of the Act practically precludes the Board from 
rendering any assistance to settlers on Crown land until they have paid 
considerable amounts in the way of purchase price and have erected sub¬ 
stantial dwelling-houses. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 29 holders 
of Crown lands have been granted loans totalling approximately £S,uOO. 
The Board can only advance money upon the security of standing or re¬ 
curring crops in the case of Crown leaseholds. 

Borrowers have their choice of either taking a fixed loan lor a period 
-of live years at t*fi per cent;, interest or what is known as an instalment 
loan for a period of 35 years at approximately £fi 18s. per cent, interest. 
The (iill'ereiiee between the two systems can be best illustrated by taking 
the case of a £500 loan. As a fixed Joan for five years, a borrower ol* £500 
would pay in interest during that period £150 and would at the expiry 
thereof have to repay the full sum of 1*500. As an instalment Joan 
(which hears the right of repayment at any time without notice), the 
borower of €500 for the same period would pay in iiiteicst (m\. instill¬ 
ment and interest ) fill Bis. Id. (nr €21 15s. lkl. more than if lie had a 
fixed loan), and would have to repay at flic expiry thereof £1*5 0s. Id., 
or £21 Ids. l id. less than I lie fixed loan borrower. Allowing for the 
extra inion st lie has paid, lie is nevertheless still €3 :>s. Is. to the good. 

Learning that a certain number of loans have already been repaid 
in full, we enquired for particulars of the same so as to show the practical 
working of the same. The information, as supplied by the Secretary 
without disclosing identity, is as follows:— 

A o. 1. Borrowed €500 as fixed loan for 5 years, on security of free¬ 
hold land. Loan was paid out January, 1900, and repaid May, 1909. 
'Cost of loan to borrower, including valuation and all charge,", was €(> Ids. 
exclusive of interest. 

The cancellation of the bond in each case costs borrowers Is. fid., 
but interest ceases the day flic money comes to hand. 

A o. Borrowed £200 as instalment loan for 35 years oil security 
of Crown land. Loan was paid out December, 1908, and repaid. January, 
1910. Cost of loan to borrower, including valuation and all charges, was 
£4 17s. 9d. exclusive of interest. 

No, o. Borrowed £200 as fixed loan for 5 years on security of Crown 
land. Loan was paid out October. 1908, and repaid January. 1910. Cost 
of loan to borrower was £3 9s. exclusive of interest. 

No, 4. Borrowed £300 as fixed loan for 5 pears on the security ot? 
freehold land. Loan was paid out October, 1909, and repaid the follow¬ 
ing month. The cost to borrower, including valuation, the interest dim 
on the loan as well as the cancellation of the bond, was £12 lfis. 7d. 
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No. 5 . Borrowed £200 as fixed loan for two years on the security of 
Crown land. Loan was paid out October, 1908, and Repaid in February,. 
1910. The cost to borrower was £3 9s.—the same as No. 3. 

No. 6 . Borrowed £400 as fixed loan for 5 years on security of 
Crown land. Loan was paid out September, 1908, and repaid in 
February, 1910. The cost to borrower was £5 Is. 6d. 

In addition to the right of repaying the whole of the loan at any 
time without notice, no matter for what period it may have been bor¬ 
rowed, Sub-section (4) of Section ?4 of Act No. 27, 1907, lays down 
that, irrespective of the prescribed half-yea ly instalments, the mortgagor 
shall be given the right from time to time or at any time to pay any sum 
not being less than £5 or any multiple thereof in reduction of the mort¬ 
gage debt: provided that no such payment shall affect the prescribed half- 
yearly instalments or the obligations of the mortgagor thereto. Sub¬ 
section (5) goes on to say that all such payments shall be credited with, 
simple interest at the rate payable on the loan, until such payments, to¬ 
gether with the accumulations of interest thereon, are equal to the bal¬ 
ance of the principal for the time being according to the said table, to¬ 
gether with all other monies, if any, owing under the mortgage. Such 
payments shall be set* off against such principal and other monies, and 
the mortgagor shall be entitled to the discharge of the mortgage on pay¬ 
ment of the prescribed fees. 

The effect of such partial repayments is, explains the Secretary, to 
shorten the period durifig which the loan is outstanding; and is a con¬ 
siderable convenience to borrowers who may have £50 or £100 in hand 
available for the reduction of the debt. Several payments on account 
varying from £30 to £200 have already been made by borrowers. 

The only complaint known to the Secretary regarding the charges 
made by the Fund is in connection with the cost of valuations. Such 
cost, however, rarely exceeds £5 5s., and. where small amounts are 
borrowed, or sufficient cause is shown to the Board, valuations are some¬ 
times dispensed with. On the other hand, the Secretary pointed out that 
the Fund does not charge any commission on the amount of the loan and 
that those who complain of the cott of valuations would probably have 
to pay two per cent, commission should they obtain their money from 
an agent. The Fund being a Government institution, there is no need 
whatever for borrowers to employ an agent to look after their interests, 
and this expense of commission is avoided by all those who apply direct. 

Asked as to whether the Fund was paying its way, the Secretary 
replied in the affirmative, and stated that the annual financial statement 
now being prepared for publication in the Gazette would show a profit 
v0*i the working of the last financial year. There was naturally % de- 
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iiciency on the working of the first year, as the Fund started in May, 
1908, and no loans were able to be made until about August of the same 
year; and considerable expense was incurred in the printing and bind¬ 
ing of the necessary ledgers and forms, purchase of furniture and 
stationery, etc. The profit of the last year was not sufficient to wipe out 
the deficiency, but had considerably reduced it. The third annual state¬ 
ment would, without any doubt, show a considerable surplus on the right 
side. In a few years Time, the Board should be in a position to reduce 
the rate of interest. The Fund was entirely self supporting, paying for 
everything, including postages, like a private institution; and the 
average of applications for loans was being sustained. Those borrowing 
•can do so without any feeling of dependence, knowing that they are pay¬ 
ing a fair rate of interest for the money which more than covers the cost of 
administration and the amount itself paid bv the Board for interest to the 
Public Debt Commissioners. The six per cent, interest paid by borrowers 
is divided up as follows:—4 per cent, is paid to the Public Debt Com- 
’lnissioners, \ per cent, is placed to reserve, and 1 1 per cent, goes towards 
•expenses of administration. The Reserve Fund is also credited with in¬ 
terest. at the rate of four per cent., and on the ^Otli dime, 1910, already 
amounted to nearly C700, so that rim Fund appears to he in a healthy 
• condition. 


Dutch cheese is usually spherical and oval in shape, softish in tex* 
tuve, and coloured red. It has a peculiar flavour and is usually made 
with rather too much -salt to render it agreeable to delicate palates. 


Set turkey eggs under a gentle chicken hen. Three days before 
hatching put eggs in a basin half full of good warm water, or enough 
egigs will float, and you will be able to tell every egg that will hatch. 
You can notice them move slightly, and next morning and third morn¬ 
ing the little turks will be so strong they will sometimes pip the egg in 
water, but always above the water. So do not be afraid to test the eggs 
in this way. 


Bipened cream is more “claimable” than sweet cream. The* churn- 
ability of cream may be described as the power of the cream to yield its 
fat as butter—the more churnable the cream the more butter will be 
obtained in the process of churning. 
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Salt for Sheep, 

'Most' fanners are aware of the value of milt for sheep, as well as for 
other animals elf the farm, but at the same time the matter is very often 
neglected. and a few words of advice at the present time may not he out 
of place. When it is realised that one half of the solids in the blood 
consist of common salt, and that a sheep secretes about half an ounce 
of salt every week in its evacuations, the importance of making pro¬ 
vision for this heavy drain will be better understood. Of course, it may 
very reasonably be asked why it should be necessary to give sheep salt 
when in their wild state they had io do without it. The answer to this 
is that in their wild state sheep had a much larger area in which to 
ream than they have under domesticated conditions, so that they had a 
wider range of plants to eat: and they had also other facilities for ob¬ 
taining a certain amount of salt than they have on our farms. Of 
course, on large farms, if salt is not supplied, the sheep endeavour to get 
it by licking the earth or exposed rocks, but it is very doubtful whether 
they secure enough in this way. At any rate, experience has amply 
proved that sheep thrive much belter if they have salt given to them 
than if they are obliged to find it in a natural way as best they can; it 
improves the appetite, prevents “perverted” appetite which results in 
their eating all sorts of rubbish, improves the digestive faculties, and 
lessens W\o chance of attack of various parasites. The most convenient 
way to administer the salt is, of course, by means of the “salt lick/* 
lumps of rock salt being used for the purpose and placed where the 
sheep can get at them easily and lick them as they feel inclined. This 
i* the most natural way to administer salt, and the animals take just 
what nature impels them to. 

Ostriches h t Queensland. 

Tn view of the extension of ostrich farming in Natal and of the 
practical monopoly of the industry which South Africa at present enjoys,* 
acme details as to the efforts which Queensland making to establish 
I:this branch of farming there will be of interest A recent number ot 
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Bulged if# Review, published in Australia, contains a short article on the 
subject,, in which the opinion is ventured that “the extension of ostrich 
fanning in Queensland is only a question of time,” and, considering how 
well ostriches appear to do in other parts of the world where they have 
been tried, w.e are inclined to endorse this remark, but one very im¬ 
portant obstacle to the progress of the industry, as our contemporary 
points out, is the difficulty in obtaining birds. Furthermore, the Review 
continues, “the ostrich is a slow breeder, and docs not begin to lay its 
t-gg< until it is three years old : and to import them from the South 
African farms is at present not possible, for ostrich farming has become 
so profitable there that export from that country is prohibited. It is 
said, however, that good birds can be obtained from Egypt. It would 
entourage this industry if, as in New South Wales, the Queensland, 
Government would secure a couple of well-bred and matured birds and 
pinthem at one of the State farms, and by experiments discover the 
best; methods of rearing their young ones, and of the treatment of them 
generally, and in this way a supply of birds could be provided, and 
rriieh*»s in the State could be established on a satisfactory basis. Similar 
encouragements have been given to other industries—many of them with 
niu the possibilities of profit that may be found in this one." 


' No part of Australia,*’’ says our contemporary, “can furnish better 
spot* for ianches. The climate, the natural grasses, the soil to produce 
lucerne, the main feather food, the freedom from frosts, the artesian 
supplies of water, all make many districts in Queensland most suitable 
for ostrich cultivation. Mr. Behan, of Garfield, near Jerico. 1ms made 
his farm a complete success. There were initial difficulties to overcome 
it) the rearing of the young birds, and in the production of the most 
valuable kind of feathers, but by careful breeding and treatment of the 
hatched broods, and the proper management of his stock, he has now a 
farm worth visiting. He has a good number of full-grown birds, which 
yield their crops of feathers, fetching a good price in the market, and 
many young birds full of promise for the future. His farm is an object 
lesson for the whole State.” The article concludes: “There is a greater 
demand for the feathers in the Commonwealth, and there is room for much 
more ostrich farming to supply it. and in Queensland there is every 
facility for its development and increase.” Our Australian cousins are 
very much “alive,” and, though there is no fear of serious competition 
in the immediate future, we shall nevertheless have to look to our laurels, 
and one of the best ways of doing this will be to spare no efforts to pro¬ 
duce and maintain a high standard of quality in our feathers. 
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Soft Butter m 

In the course of an article on the subject of soft butter and its 
remedy* The Dairy has some useful advice to offer which is worthy of 
repetition here. The cause, as our contemporary remarks, lies in the 
high temperature of the dairy, and unfortunately many a farm-house 
dairy is indifferently fitted for its purpose. The article remarks, inter 
alia ;—Every effort must be made to keep the apartment cool, as unless 
this can be done there is little hope of overcoming the difficulty. During 
the heat of the day, when the outside air is wanner than that inside, the 
corridors should be kept closed, or their place may well be taken by 
white canvas kept constantly moist. When the air outside is cool it 
should be admitted freely. In many eases a cool dairy for churning can 
be obtained only by doing the work very early in the morning or late in 
the evening. In any case it is essential that the cream be at a low enough 
temperature when placed in the churn. If not, the resulting butter will 
be an oily mass, with no grain to speak of, difficult to wash and to salt, 
and impossible to work properly. The right temperature for the cream 
in summer is between 50 and 54 degs. F., but if it does not rise above 
50 degs. it may be considered fairly satisfactory. The cream may he 
brought down to this temperature by standing it in cold water or ice. 
Water from a deep well is always cold, and is a great help in the dairy. 
If both cream and churn are cool when churning starts there is every 
chance of turning out firm butter, for if it leaves the churn in good con¬ 
dition it is not difficult to keep it right. 


One great assistance in getting firm butler in summer is brining 
instead of dry salting, our contemporary proceeds. Not only does dis¬ 
solving the salt in water bring down its temperature, but the method also 
facilitates the uniform salting of butter that tends to be soft, which is 
otherwise a very difficult matter’ The brine may be prepared by dis¬ 
solving one pound of salt in a gallon of water. The degree of saltness 
of the butter is determined by the length of time it remains in the brine. 
Tf it is left for ten minutes the butter will receive about a quarter of 
an ounce of salt to the pound, and for heavier salting it may soak up to 
thirty minutes. The brine is put into the churn as the last of the wash¬ 
ing waters, all of which must be cool, and the churn given two or three 
turns. Thp butter can then be left in the brine while the worker is got 
ready. 

Forth** Machinery Enterprise. 

The well-known fmn of Messrs. G. North & Son, agricultural im¬ 
plement and machinery merchants, of Durban, have recently opened a 
pew branch at Harrismith in order that they may better cope with the 





MANDARIN TREES AT CHASE VALEEV. 


Some people have the idea that fruit trees do not do well on land on which wattles 
been growing*, but Mr. P. H. Campbell’s experience has been to the contrary. With 
regard to the particular trees illustrated above, Mr. Campbell writesThese 
Mandarin Trees were put. in after some large Wattle Trees had been cut down and 
the Roots grubbed out. The ground was kept clean but not cropped. The year of 
e great Blizzard they were very much knocked about. They have had no special 
manuring for some years and the ground underm ath them 'has the grass known 
locally as Durban running grass. They have a wavs been good croppers but this 
year they were so loaded with fruit that l had to prop them up with Bamboo poles to 
keep the branches from breaking down. I do not think that Wattle trees arc harmful 
to the soil tor fruit, but crops do not do so well on plantation land for the first year or 
two till all the roots and wood, &c,, have quite turned to mould or rotted a wav — at 
least that is my experience.’' 
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constantly increasing demand for their goods in that territory. This 
enterprising firm deserve hearty congratulation upon their continued 
success, which is due entirely to their up-to-date and progressive methods, 
ccmbined with the undoubted excellence of their goods, and the close 
study they give to the conditions prevailing in this country. Messrs. 
North & Son have now four branch houses established, i iz.: —Maritz- 
burg, eJohannesburg, Pretoria, and Harrismith. We take this opportunity 
of wishing them success in their latest enterprise. 


Sugar Manufacture for “Small Man.** 

The “Hadi” process of sugar manufacture, which was introduced 
some years ago by Mr. S. M. Hadi, Khan Bahadur, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces, is, we learn from the International 
Sugar Journal, proving of great assistance to small land holders and 
others in India desirous of producing sugar direct from juice ip localities 
where the supply of cane is limited. The process consists essentially in 
boiling the cane juice in a series of three open pans, arranged to work 
continuously over a furnace in such a wav as to facilitate economy of 
fuel. The juice is clarified by addition of a dilute sodium carbonate 
solution and the juice of Hibiscus esculentus to the gradually heated juice, 
the scum being removed by hand. The juice is boiled to a heavy demeity 
and is stored in ghurras (bottle-shaped earthen vessels holding about 
60 lbs. of masse cuite). There it is allowed to cool and crystallise for 
10 days and after that the vessels are broken up, and the masse mite, 
including that scraped off the broken pieces, is cured in a hand centri¬ 
fugal. The cured sugar is dried in the sun, and the molasses is re- 
concentrated and then stored in similar vessels as was the first masse 
cuite. It is now allowed to stand over for three weeks before it is cured, 
and then it yields second sugar and molasses. 


Commenting upon this method of sugar manufacture, our contem¬ 
porary remarks:—“In comparing the results of HadPs process with those 
of modern sugar factories employing vacuum pan evaporation, where no 
such extensive loss is experienced during the boiling, we need not be too 
critical; we need only to bear in mind that it enables sugar to be manu¬ 
factured in places where the supply of cane is limited, and where, but' 
for HadPs process, probably none would be grown. The point to 
emphasise is to see that the process is confined to its proper sphere, which 
is that of working up small quantities of juice, and is not employed in 
large factories where other and more elaborate systems of plant would be 
a sine qua non. It is generally conceded that large central factories of 
the type existing in Java and Hawaii, to work directly from juice, have 
little chance of success in Upper India, one of the principal reasons being 
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the scattered distribution of the cane crop. There is, however, no reason 
why a small and efficient plant working from 100 to 200 acres of cane 
in the season, and employing vacuum pan evaporation and improved 
methods of clariiication, should not be a success/’ 

Preparation of Maize samples. 

According to a message to the Natal Mercury from Bloemfontein, 
the samples of this years maize which the Maize Committee, at its meet¬ 
ing in Bloemfontein, agreed should be isued to the trade are now being 
prepared there, under the direction of Mr. C. McG. Johnston, secretary of 
the Free State Agricultural Society. Some thousands of samples are 
up to the present ready for distribution. The bags containing samples 
have been locally made. Each set of samples consists of Jo bags, con¬ 
taining la different grades. The bags are inscribed on the front as 
follows:—‘‘Standard of South African maize, flat white. No. —. Har¬ 
vest 1910." On the reverse there is the grade mark. In regard to the 
grade mark, it is interesting to note that to facilitate the ordering a 
standard list has been prepared, in which the various grades have been 
numbered, and the grade mark on the reverse of the bag is the number 
of grade which corresponds to the official list, so that any quantity can be 
ordered by simply quoting the number on each sample by the grader. 


The following, it is stated, are the various grades:—Flat white, 1. 
2, and 3. This kind of maize is the only type which has been divided 
into three grades, the reason being that a very high quality is being pro¬ 
duced in certain parts of South Africa, chiefly in Natal, and it was 
thought advisable to have a special grade, m., 1) for this F.VT.. (2) being 
ordinary and F.W., and (3) indifferent. Other grades are: Flat yellow 
1 and 2; round white, 1 and 2: round yellow, 1 and 2 ; flat mixed (estab¬ 
lished to meet the growing in Hie Transvaal of hybridised white mealies) ; 
round mixed (for Basutoland) ; mixed grain and Kafir corn: white (1), 
ping (2), and mixed (3). In addition to this, a new' grain is being in¬ 
troduced on the market, called “jiba,” which is a better Kafir corn, 
known in parts of Natal as ‘"bird” of bitter corn. Samples of this grain 
are also being sent to Britain for the purpose of ascertaining if any 
trade can be found in this export. Pending the appointment of a chief 
grader for the whole of South Africa, the distribution of samples is 
beingproce eded with. The sale of these sample sets to merchants lias* 
been officially authorised at 10s. per set. 

Mustard for Poultry. 

It is open to debate whether a hen can be forced to lay more eggr 
than a certain number,, the number varying according to the prolificacy 
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of the individual; but, from experiments which have been conducted, it 
has been demonstrated that it is possible to obtain a fair percentage of 
her eggs during the winter months, thereby securing a greater profit 
than if they were laid during the laie spring and summer. In an article 
on the subject of mustard feeding for poultry, the Editor of Monthly 
Hints on Poultry refers to a test which is being made at Llangammarch 
Wells. It appears that at the expiration of the twenty-ninth week the 
mustard pen was leading the ordinary-feed pen by 163 eggs, but that 
by the thirty-third week the lead had been reduced by 163 eggs, and by 
the ihir.ty-eighth week of the test to 133. The experiment is not con¬ 
cluded yet, but the results will be awaited with interest. "Unhesitat¬ 
ingly/'* the Editor comments, “the experiment so far has proved a 
i-uceess, and those who act upon it during the coming winter should 
1>< nofit by it." Some doubt appears to have arisen as ,to why it is being 
continued during the hot summer months. The only reason.for it, we 
k*f»rn, is to subject the birds to a prolonged test—twelve months—and' 
then kill and examine them, to ascertain whether mustard has any in¬ 
jurious action on the constitution. It is not recommended, or even 
si’Lfi'vsicd. that mustard should be given througout. the year. 


At the recent Royal Show in England, the Editor of our contem¬ 
porary had a conversation on the subnet of the mustard test with the 
successful Orpington and Wyandotte fancier. Mr. II. Fildes. of Mobber- 
ley, Cheshire. Having been for years an advocate and user of mustard 
for poultry, he was asked to write his experience of its action for publi- 
c.\i ion in Monthly TIinU. His testimony is as follows:—“With regard 
to our conversation about mustard-feeding, I may say that I have used 
ir largely for winter feeding during the last fifteen years or so. My at¬ 
tention was drawm to it by the avidity with which the liens devoured the 
table scraps with mustard on them. I gave them more, and found a 
decided increase in the number of ogg«, and as the fowls set aside for 
winter laving are the culls from my exhibition stock I do not consider 
the effect on their health so long as I get plenty of eggs, but T can cer¬ 
tainly say that I have not had one case of ill-health that could be traced 
to the mustard feeding (and I have used it freely). What the after 
effects might be I am unable to say, as I always sell out this portion of 
my stock to the Jew dealers before Easter, but they have invariably been 
plump and made a good price. The breeding pens I do not stimulate at 
all, as I prefer fewer eggs and less risk of infertility. Though I do not 
wish to infer that mustard might not answer here also, I simply have 
not tried it. In conclusion, let me say that if I were a ^utility man* 
solely I would use mustard in very considerable quantities” 
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Turning to the latest files of the Australian Hen, it is noticed that 
Messrs, G. Shrimpton & Sons, of Sydney, have prepared a little book on 
the subject of “Feeding Mustard to Fowls/’ which they are distributing 
gratis to poultry-breeders. Commenting on this, the practical Editor of 
The Hen says: “We have long known that mustard stimulates the 
digestion, and thus the egg production of fowls, the late Mr. W, Cook 
being greatly in favour of its use in the months of egg scarcity and for 
bringing the pullets on to lay early.” It would be interesting to know 
whether any poultry-men in this country have used mustard in connection 
with the feeding of their poultry and what they think of it. Perhaps 
some of our readers will favour us with their views. 


Doap Draining for Sugar Ganem 

Mr. H. C. Sampson, the Deputy Director of Agriculture for the 
Southern Division of Madras, has the following useful advice to offer on 
the advantages of deep draining for sugar cane:—Do not necessarily 
choose your best land for cane cultivation but rather select your best 
drained land or land which has the best facilities for drainage. Manure 
can always be applied for such a profitable crop as this and in such a 
soil full use is made of it by the crop. Such a land will naturally be 
a deep soil and will not be at all saline and most probably it will contain 
a fair proportion of sand. However well the soil it naturally drained it 
is most essential that neither rain nor irrigation water should be allowed 
to stand on the surface. Hence it is always essential to dig drains and 
to do this it is essential that the canes should be planted in rows so that 
the drains can be continuous and arranged so as to lead into deeper main 
drains. This also enables one to dispose of the soil removed from the 
■drain which can be utilised in earthing up the canes. The practice of 
planting in rows, digging trenches and earthing up is a common one in 
many cane growing districts, but it is seldom that the drains are dug 
deep enough or that suitable arrangements are made to carry off the 
drainage water. In many places the rows are so close together that it 
is impossible to dig deep drains, but the crop will be just as heavy, if not 
heavier, if the rows are 3—f feet apart instead of —2-1 feci. 


As to the depth of the drains, which are also the irrigation channels, 
Mr. Sampson continues, this must vary according to circumstances. I 
have seen excellent crops of canes with drains 3 feet deep, so deep that 
the irrigation water is never allowed to come within 2-J feet of the 
aarface of the ridges. In well drained soils where water does not stand 
; after irrigation probably H—2 feet is ample, and on light sandy soils 
Rasin'-lees, but irrigation water which is led into the drains should never* 
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alter the crop has been finally earthed up, he allowed to conic within a 
foot of the top of the ridge and on heavier soils a greater depth would, 
be better. 


Moss Packing for Fruit, etc*, to Capo, 

The Acting Under Secretary for Agriculture, Natal Province, has 
received the following telegram from the l department of Agriculture in 
Pretoria:— c *As Natal moss used for packing fruit trees, etc., is grown 
iti kloofs where cattle frequently graze*, the Minister has decided, in view 
ot the danger of introducing infective ticks to prohibit moss as packing 
for fruit, plants, or trees consigned to the (-ape. Kindly notify the 
public. v 


Mr m Pitch ford's Second Report on Dipping* 

The attention of readers is directed to Mr. Pitehford’s Second 
LVport on Dips and Tick-Destroying Agents, which appears in*the pre¬ 
sent issue of the Journal. This report has been published in pamphlet 
iorm and a limited number of copies are available for distribution. Ap¬ 
plication for the same should be made to this ollice. 


Oattic Buyers' Permits . 

The following Notice appears in the Unzcttc, under date 13th 
August:—All cattle buyers’ permits issued by tin* Department of Agri¬ 
culture (Natal Province), under Natal Act No. 32 of 1 908, are hereby 
cancelled, with effect from the 1st of September, 1910, inclusive, and 
any person thereafter purchasing cattle under the authority of a permit 
issued prior to that date will be guilty of a contravention of the above- 
named Act. On an after the ]>l of September, 1010, permits will only 
be issued for the purchase of cattle required for immediate slaughter for 
the supply of meat for consumption in the Province of Natal, and appli¬ 
cations for such permits should be made direct to the Magistrates of the 
Divisions in which the applicants desire to purchase the cattle, who will 
forward them to the Acting Under Secretary for Agriculture, Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, with their recommendation. 

Mslxo Competition* 

At their last annual show (in March) the Bloemfontein and O.P.S. 
Agricultural Society held a maize competition for a special prize of £20 
given by De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd.; and readers may remember 
our drawing attention to this competition as early as June and July of 
last year. We have now been asked by the Secretary of the Society to 
slate that a similar competition will be held in conjunction with next 
'year's show an dto advise fanners who may think of going in for it to* 
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keep the necessary samples of their last crop. In this connection farmers 
had the idea last year that only the current crop —1909-10— would be 
allowed to compete, but this is not so: in fact, it is because the previous 
season's crop can be drawn upon and because farmers will require to be 
advised of the competition early in order to be able to save the necessary 
samples of this season's crop that the Secretary is thus early asking 
us to draw public attention to the matter. We recommend all interested 
to write for particulars to the Secretary (Mr. C. McG. Johnstone), 
whose address is 14, Board of Executors’ Buildings, Bloemfontein. 

An Ostrich Feather Shew . 

The attention of readers interested in any way in ostrich farming is 
•called to the advertisement of 1 lie Middleburg (C.O.) Agricultural 
Society, appearing in this issue, relative to the Ostrich Feather and 
Poultry Show which they intend holding at Middleburg on Wednesday, 
19th October, J910. The Secretary of the Society (Mr. J. S. Minimal ) 
informs us that it 1ms been found that during March and April it is not 
.a very desirable time to hold feather shows in the Cape Province, and as 
most of the plucking takes place during August and September the 
Society lias decided to hold yearly shows in October. From an ostrich 
farmer’s point of view the show will he a most interesting and instructive 
fixture^ as demonstrations on the various phases of ostrich fanning will 
be given, and Professor Dnerden, the well-known authority, will lecture 
at. the show. Bedueod railway fares will, we understand, be charged in 
the* Cape Province. 

Arab Stallion • 

A Durban reader writes us as follows:—“Having an Arab mare 
which I am thinking of breeding from, I am on the look-out for a 
pedigree Arab stallion. I have not been able to hear of one near here, 
and Mr. Mowbray, the Secretary of the Agricultural Soicety here, thinks 
you might he able to tell me what Arab stallions there are in Natal and 
-•where they are domiciled. I should be much obliged if you could give 
me any information on the subject." We have written to our corre¬ 
spondent, but we should be glad a iso to hear from any of our readers 
who may possess Arab stallions or who know of anyone else in possession 
cf them. * 

“Disease of the Horse.” 

We have received intimation of the issue of a second and enlarged 
•edition of the late Dr. Hutcheon's well-known work, “Diseases of the 
Horse,” published under the auspices of the Cape Government. The 
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price of the book is four skillings, and the work is published both in 
English and Dutch. Persons desirous of obtaining copies should write 
at once to the Acting Under Secretary for Agriculture for the Cape 
Province, Capetown. 

Herse-Breedlng /talas. 

Mr. Robert Pratt, J.P., once laid down several rules to be observed 
in the breeding of horses. Ilis nine negative rules were laid down as 
things to be carefully avoided and guarded against. Ilis five positive 
rules pointed to those tilings which are to be selected and chosen. The 
several rules are as follows:— Negative. — (1) Unhealthy or unsound 
animals should never be used. (2) Ill-tempered animals should never 
be* used. (3) Parents that are generally dissimilar in their breed and 
shapes should be mated to breed. (4) Great big stallions and small map's 
should never be mated to breed. (5) Half-bred stallions of any breed 
should not be mated. (6) Avoid breeding in-and-in. (7) Do not 
not breed from coarse, loose-made mares or horses. (8) Do not breed from 
black or grey mares or horses. (9) Do not breed from mares and horses 
which, having bred, produced bad colts. 


Positive .— (t) Determine exactly in your own mind the character of 
the horse you wish to produce, and never lose sight of it. (2) Avail uf 
any opportunity that oiler? to procure the finest animals and blood that 
will suit your purpose. (3) To breed half-bred horses, select a pure 
thoroughbred horse and a big half-bred mare, the better bred she is the 
more valuable she will be. (4) To breed weight-carrying hunters, select 
a neatly-made, large, roomy, healthy, young, well-shaped, sound, well- 
"bre . mare, with good temper and good action, or a tried mare that has 
been successful. (5) To breed weight-carrying hunters, select a pure 
tboTOughbred stallion, compact, well-shaped, sound, healthy, vigorous, 
\u,t ! good temper and good action, and one that is the sire of good 
running horses, and tlial has got good weight-carrying hunters. 


Technical Knowledge and the Farmer* 

A Co. Waterford farmer contributes an interesting note to the Dub¬ 
lin Farmers Gazette on u Iln\r Technical Knowledge helps the Farmer/' 
Fifty years ago, he says, it was possible for a farmer to conduct his 
^ business in a fairly satisfactory manner with very little more education 
than could be obtained at a National School and on his farm. At* pre¬ 
sent, however, this is not the case—a farmer may be a most excellent 
ploughman; may be expert in the art of stacking and thatching: may be 
fully at borne in all the details of the practical side of farming, and yet 
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may lose money daily on account of his want of knowledge of “technical 
agriculture ” His skill in ploughing will be of little'aid to him when he 
tries to value his manures according to their analyses; the neatness of 
his thatching will not avail when he is considering the percenatge ger¬ 
mination of his grass seeds. We thus see that, all important as is good 
practical knowledge and experience, something more than mere practical 
knowledge is required in this twentieth century. 


The writer then proceeds to give an illustration, which arose in this 
county last year, of the value of a litle technical knowledge. A neigh¬ 
bour of mine, he says, a good tillage farmer, 1 think it may be safely 
said as good as there is in this county, asked the Agricultural Instructor 
to value a potato manure which he had bought at £8 10s. per ton. That 
gentleman found that according to the analysis given it was only worth 
£8 10s. per ton. Here an excellent practical man had lost no less than 
£5 per ton on his potato manure owing to his want of knowledge of 
technical agriculture. Thus we see that at least two qualifications are 
needed to make a really successful farmer in these days of ruthless 
foreign competition—practical experience and technical training. Fur¬ 
ther consideration will soon reveal to us, however, that a third is equally 
important, t.e., business ability. Farming, in addition to being an art 
and a science, is also a business, and probably this last factor is quite 
as important as the other two when financial results are to be considered. 
The practical side of farming is very well developed in Co. Waterford. 
I think I may say, without boasting, that wo have some <>l the host till¬ 
age farmers in Ireland. But, in spite of this, any farmer travelling along 
the roads can soon see much that is inferior in the cultivation of the 
fields around. It is the aim of agricultural instruction to induce the 
ordinary farmer to raise his standard until he reaches or surpasses that 
set up by the first-class farmers amongst us. 


If there are more chickens in a brood than the hen can well cover 
when partly grown, greater care will be necessary in providing them with 
a warm house and nest, and in feeding them by candlelight the last thing 
at night. Warmth, however, is greatly promoted by proper food; for, 
however comfortable their house, without the beneficial warmth produced 
by frequent, regular and nutritious feeding, early broods will never 
tlifive* 
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Beans s Their Cultivation anti Uses • 

A NEW NATAL INDUSTRY. 


By H. J. C holes. 


In the issue of the Natal Agricultural Journal for November, 11*08, I 
contributed ail article on the Soy Bean, in which I expressed the opinion 
that this crop was one that had not received the attention in Natal that 
it deserved, and in which I advocated its cultivation on the grounds of 
(a) its value for stock-feeding purposes, and (b) its value as a soil- 
renovator (being a leguminous plant). I called attention to it because 
I considered it to be a crop which ought to find a worthy place in our 
agricultural system, and especially on those farms where a more intensive 
system of agriculture was beginning to be practised. I had seen soy 
beans growing luxuriantly at Cedar a—whose soils are none too rich— 
and I knew that they would do well in many—I think I am safe in 
saying in most—parts of Natal. Valuable, however, as I knew this crop 
to be at that time, little did I think that in less than two years’ time 
I should be able again to advocate its cultivation and this time on en¬ 
tirely different grounds, and grounds which appeal more readily to 
farmers in this country. Since I wrote then a most surprising develop¬ 
ment has taken place in the world’s feedstuffs market, in the shape of 
an enormous and increasing demand in England and elsewhere for the 
grain of the soy bean plant. There has been nothing in recent years 
more astonishing than the development of this trade; and the rapidity 
with which it has grown may be judged from the following statement 
which I have taken from the African World of the 23rd April last:— 
“Up to the year 190?, so far as can be ascertained from the only 
Customs figures available, viz., those for the port of Newchwang, the 
export of soya beans from Manchuria did not exceed 120,000 tons annu¬ 
ally. During the year 1908 the export rose to approximately 330,000 
tans; one half of this was exported from Darien, and of the remainder 
300,000 tons were shipped from Newchwang and 65,000 went out by rail 
via Suifenho en route to Vladivostock. This increase was almost en¬ 
tirely due to the demand from Europe, which continued throughout 1909, 
and seems likely to increase rather than diminish. Taking the Customs 
figures from October, 1908, to June, 1909, no less than *660,000 tons of 
beam left Manchuria, 341,000 tons from Darieri, 177,000 from Suifenho 
and 142,000 from Newchwang. Beans were still being shipped through¬ 
out July and August, so that the total of last year’s crop exported may 
"ke estimated at between 700,000 and 800,000 tons. At present prices— 
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say, £G 10s. per ton laid down in London—experts estimate that, Europe* 
can take annually no less than 1,000,000 tons of beans, and there is* 
little doubt that at this price the supply would be available. The bean- 
cake exports in 1908 amounted to 500,000 tons, and from October, 1908,. 
to June, 1909— i.e., the 1908 bean crop—the export rose to 570,000 
tone.” 

Natal is specially concerned in this new development—or, I should 
say, in this recognition of the value of the soy bean as an oil-producing 
plant—by reason of the establishment by Messrs. Lever Bros., the famous 
English soap manufacturers, of a branch factory in Durban during the 
last few months. On the occasion of a visit to Durban recently I called 
upon Messrs. Lever Bros/ local manager and was introduced to Mr. A- 
Orenville Turner, who is an aulhority on sov beans and oil-yielding plants 
generally. In the course of a long chat with Mr. Turner I learned that 
Messrs. Lever Bros, are prepared to take all the soy beans that our 
farmers can produce for years to come, and that they are doing every¬ 
thing they possibly can to induce farmers in Natal to take Tip the cul¬ 
tivation of this crop. 

When it is considered that this firm alone can take all that Natal 
can produce, no advocacy of the cultivation of soy beans in a country 
such as ours, to which they are well suited, can be regarded as too strong; 
and when the great demand which also exists oversea is considered too, 
and when, in this connection, it is realised that a large London firm has 
been inquiring through Mr. J. Reynolds Tait, of Durban, for soy beans 
and is willing to take as much as £50,000 worth annually starting at 
once,* then it will be nothing wonderful if*some of our farmers seriously 
consider the advisability of dropping mealies altogether and taking up- 
soy beans as their main crop. Whilst I would be among the last to re¬ 
commend such a course on any farm on which the cultivation of mealies 
pays and yields a sufficient return on the capital value of the land, at 
the same time I think on many farms soy beans and mealies could be 
grown side by side as the two main crops, with, financially, very good 
results, and with much less risk of loss than when one main crop only is 
grown—namely, mealies. In the United States it is quite a common 
practice to grow ordinary beans and mealies in alternate rows on the 
same field, the main idea, of course, being that the beans, as a leguminous 
crop, increase the nitrogen content of the soil and so improve it for 
future crops. The same practice might well be followed here: and the 
beans (the seed is perfectly round) might be sown with a drill, the fer¬ 
tiliser—which is the same as that required for mealies—being sown 
, 'along with the seed just as is done on most farms with maize. 

* I hav« this fact personally from Mr. Reynolds Tait himself. —H J C, 
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This, however, is really only a matter of detail, to* be decided by 
each farmer according to his own ideas and resources. The main points 
are that the soy bean requires just about the same cultivation as the 
ordinary field bean, that it will grow well in Natal, and that there is a 
large market for the grain. As regards the returns, all I can do is to 
give the yield per acre and the present price per ton and so calculate the 
gross return per acre. Readers will then be able to calculate for them¬ 
selves what the net profit to them will be, by deducting cost of seed, 
fertiliser (about 180 or 200 lbs. of superphosphate to the acre) 
cultivation, according to district, and transport to Durban. Ac¬ 
cording to American official publications the yield in that 
country runs from 1,500 lbs. to 2,400 lbs. of grain per acre. At 
Cedara up to the end of 1905-6 season the highest yield obtained 
was 1,252 lbs.* The Cedara soils, however, are admittedly poor, anjd I 
think on good soil we can expect quite 1,500 lbs, in this country. I will, 
however, take the Cedara yield as the basis of calculations. The present 
price ol r sov beans in England is £6 10s. per ton. A yield of 1,200 lbs. 
wiV tbus bring in a gross return of about £3 10s. per acre, from which, 
as 1 1 ?nv said, the cost of production and freight to Durban must be 
deducted. This return, it must be remembered, is a low one, and I 
think it quite possible that a considerably higher one could be obtained 
in most localities. 

But apart from its value as a grain-yielding plant, the soy bean is 
a very valuable fodder plant. Cut just when the pods are fully formed,, 
it makes most nutritious hay, the chemical composition of the straw 
surpassing in nitrogenous value that of wheat, lentils, and hay; while 
the chemical composition, of *the bean, according to Professor Kirch, 
places it above all other pulses as an albuminous food. The following 
Composition of the bean is given bv Professor Church: “In 100 parts of 
'the bean, water 35-3, starch and sugar 26, fat 18*9, fibre 4*2, ash 4*6. 
The nutrient value is 105.” 

The plan* stands drought well and is not easily injured by excess 
of moisture. Little cultivation is needed when grown for forage. The 
soy bean may be used, for soiling, pasturage, hay and ensilage, or the beans 
themsielves may be harvested and fed as grain. As the analysis given 
above shows, the forage is very rich in fat and muscle-making material, 
ao that it forms a very useful addition to fodder meals, sorghum and 
other feeding stuffs rich in fat-forming nutrients. The seed can be fed 
to the best advantage when ground into a meal, arid is almost 
without equal as a concentrated food. In China and Japan the oil is 
Used extensively as an article of food; and the cake after the expression 

* Natal Agnc. Journals XI, 6 i— 4 * The Place of Legumes in our Agricultural 
System,'* E. R, Sawer. 
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of the oil comprises an extremely rich cattle food.containing, according 
to Professor Church, 40 per cent, of flesh-forming meals and 7 per cent, 
of oil. The soy hean furthermore is excellent for green manuring and 
for short rotation with cereal crops. 

In the preparation of this article I have used much of what I wrote 
in my previous article—and which, as I therein stated, was based upon 
information collected from various authorities, including a very useful 
‘IFarmers’ Bulletin” issued some years ago by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculutre and Dr. Watt’s “Dictionary of the Economic Pro¬ 
ducts of India”; and I am also indebted to Mr. A. Grenville Turner, of 
Messrs. Lever Bros’. Durban establishment, for much useful information. 
The illustrations published in conjunction with this article are taken 
from Farmers' Bulletins issued by the United Stales Department of 
Agriculture. 


I.—BOTANY AND HABITAT. 

t __ 

The sov bean (or soya) is known to botanists as Uhjnne. hi spirt a, 
Linn., Soja hispid a, Mcencli, and mujHsfifolia , Miq. It is - often 
poularly known as the “soja” bean, but this name is incorrect. The term 
“soy” applied to ibis bean is derived from a Japanese word, soyn, de¬ 
noting a preparation from the. seeds which is a favourite article of diet 
in Japan. 

JThe soy bean is a leguminous plant native of South Eastern Asia. 
De Candolle says that ii originally occurred in the wild -late in the 
region “from Cochin China to the south of. Japan and to Java." It has 
been cultivated from very ancient times, and in some countries, notably 
Japan, it is a very important food plant, and its cultivation has reached 
micli an advanced stage that innumerable varieties and forms have been 
developed. Professor l?ein says it; is the most important legume in ex¬ 
tent of varieties, uses, and value grown in China or Japan. H is sup¬ 
posed to have boon used for food in China even before the time of Con¬ 
fucius. Although it lias been grown in China and Japan for such an 
extended period, its cultivation seems to have spread very slowly to the 
Surrounding countries. Its introduction into India seems to have taken 
place in comparatively modern times. More recently it was brought to 
Europe, where it was grown in botanic gardens for more than a hundred 
years without attracting attention as a plant of much economic import¬ 
ance. Alton says in his TTorius Keweims that it was first brought to 
England in 1790. In 1875 Professor Haberlandt began an extensive 
series of experiments with this plant in Austro-Hungary, and in a work 
published in 1878 he gave the results of his studies and strongly urged 
the cultivation of the soy bean as a food plant for both man and beast. 
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Although he succeeded in exciting a great deal of interest in its cultiva¬ 
tion while making his experiments, and distributed a considerable 
amount of seed very little seems to have come of it; for at his deatlu 
which occurred in 1878, the interest flagged, and the soy bean has failed 
to obtain the place as a staple crop which he prophesied for it. 



THE SOY BEAN, 


Showing* flowering branch (aJ , flower (b ^ leaves, and (c) pods. 

The soy bean is an erect, annual plant, with branching, hairy stems, 
■trifoliate, more or less hairy leaves, rather inconspicuous pale lilac or 
yiolet coloured flowers, and broad, two to five-seeded pods, covered, like 
tjhe (item, with stiff, reddish hairs. The seeds vary in colour- from whitish 
and yellowish to green, brown,_ and black; and in shape from spherical to 
elliptical and more or less compressed. Under favourable conditions the 
plant may reach a height of 4 feet or more. In Professor Haberlandt's 
experiments in Auetro-Hungarv the plants bore about 200 pods and 450 
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seeds each, and though this is probably considerably above the average, 
it shows them to be remarkably prolific. 

The fact that the flowers are self-pollinated makes the yield entirely 
independent of insects, and renders the soy bean free from an important 
obstacle in the way of the introduction of many legumes into new regions. 
A crop of seed is insured wherever conditions are such as to allow the 
plants to make the proper vegetable growth and reach maturity. 

Varieties. 

According to Mr. Turner, there are over 200 varieties of soy beans, 
but the most suitable for commercial purposes and the one which the 
soy bean trade prefers is the “yellow” variety. The different varieties 
of soy bean are distinguished largely according to the colour, size, and 
shape of the seed, and the time required for the plants to reach maturity. 
They also differ more or less in the habit of growth and in the character 
and degree of the hairiness of v the various parts of the plant. The early 
varieties generally fruit more heavily in proportion to the size of the 
plant than the later ones, and hence are better to grow for seed, while 
the medium or late varieties are better for forage on account of the 
larger yield of fodder that may be obtained. 

Liardet says that, under average conditions, the yellow variety will 
grow from three to five feet high, depending principally on the character 
of ,the soil. “Ordinarily it requires from 120 to 150 days to mature * 
crop of seed. The yellow 'bean yields well in both grain and roughage and 
is satisfactory for both. It is a most exacting variety about depth of 
planting, and under no circumstances should the seed be planted more 
than two inches deep. The habit of growth is such that it can readily be 
harvested with machinery and it is frequently gathered with a grain 
binder.” 

Of other leading kinds, “Medium Early Green” is one of the best 
varieties to plant for hay, as it yields heavily and retains its leaves well, 
lor soiling or for ensilage “Medium Early Green,” “Medium Early 
Black,” or the “Late” green or black varieties may be used, according to 
the length of the season and the time at which the crop is to be used. 
•Tor green manuring the large medium or late varieties are best; “Medium 
Late Black” being excellent for this purpose. Of the numerous varie¬ 
ties which have been experimented wifh at Cedara, with a uniform 
manuring of superphosphate, the following are cited by Mr. E. R. Sawer 
as having given the best results, in order of merit:—Early Green, Yellow 
Seeded, Black Seeded, Giant Yellow, Santa Margherita. Brown seeded 
and Giant Samarow failed.* 

• Natal Agric. Journal XI. 6, p. 690. 1 
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II.—CULT! V AT I O N. 


Conditions oe Growth. 

It is believed in Jajjan that soils oL' a rather strong character are 
best adapted fo the soy bean. In both Europe and America it has been 
found to thrive best on soils of medium texture that are well supplied 
with potash,, phosphoric acid, and lime, it succeeds very well, however, 
on comparatively light soils, often giving an abundant crop on soils too 
poor to grow clover. Professor Haterlundt found that good results could 
be obtained in Europe on a very great variety of soils, and similar re¬ 
sults have been obtained in the United States. Professor Georgeson I us 
obtained fairly good results in Kansas on very poor soils, and under very 
adverse conditions as to the moisture. In South Carolina the soy bean 
gives excellent crops on sandy, limestone, or marly soils, and also on 
drained swamp or peaty lands that are well marled. Experiments in 
both Europe and America show that (he soy bean possesses excellent 
drought.-resisting qualities, enduring dry weather much better than the 
ordinary held or garden beans. 

The soy bean requires about the same temperature as mealies. L'ro- 
fessor Uaberlandt found that the earlier varieties oi! soy bean would 
mature in Europe rather farther north than the earlier varieties of maize. 
As a general thing, the soy be an is not so easily injured by frost as the 
common held or garden varieties of beans, and hence it can be planted 
earlier in the spring and can also be left in the field later in the autumn. 
At the Kansas Experiment Station, soy beans planted on the 25th duly 
•on poor soil survived several light; freezes, and, when cut on the l*th 
October, bad matured a fair crpp of seeds. 

While the soy bean is possessed of excellent drought-resisting quali¬ 
ties, it at the same time seems to be able to survive a period of excess 
of moisture better than cowpeas or even mealies. Mr. Pobort G. Morris, 
of Illinois, reports, as an instance in his own experience in 18l>6, tint, 
after standing in water for three weeks in July, the soy beans recovered, 
while mealies and cowpeas under the same conditions were permanently 
injured. The upright bushy habit of growth gives the soy bean a great 
advantage over the cowpea during wet weather and makes it easier no 
handle at harvest time. 

Methods of Culture. 

In a general way, the same methods of culture may bn recommended 
for the soy bean as would be given to the ordinary field bean. The soil 
ahould be well prepared, so as to afford a good root bed, and should he 
left smooth and free from clods in order to facilitate the cultivation and 
harvesting,of the crop. If the soil is lacking in potash and phosphoric 
acid, these should be supplied to secure the best results. The results of 
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experiments at Cedara in 1904-5 appear to indicate that phosphoric aciii 
is the principal requirement of the soy bean on'soil similar to that of 
the Experiment' Farm. In those particular experiments the highest yield 
was obtained from the application of superphosphate at the rate of 180 
lbs. to the acre. Basic slag came next, the rate of application being the 
same.* From experiments carried on at the Massachusetts Hatch Experi¬ 
ment Station, it is probable that for this crop the potash (when required)* 
can be best supplied in the form of the muriate. Under ordinary condi¬ 
tions it is not likely that there will be any necessity for using any nitrogen- 
containing fertiliser, as sufficient of this clement is usually present in the- 
soil, and, like other legumes, this plant assimilates the free nitrogen of 
the air. In experiments with 1 his crop where nitrogen lias been supplied 
to the soil in various forms, it has been found that there was but very 
little gain in the yield, and in but very few instances was this sufficient, 
to pay for the extra fertiliser used. 

Although soy beans may be planted quite early in the season, the best 
results will be obtained if the seeding is postponed until the ground has 
become thoroughly warm: and in case the earlier varieties are used, a* 
fairly good crop of forage or even of seed may be obtained if the seeds 
are not planted until the earlier small grains, such as rye and barley, have 
been harvested. It may thus he able to obtain two crops from the same 
field in a single season; one of small grain and the other of soy bean, 
and yet to leave the land in better condition than if the second crop had 
not been grown. Another practice is to drill the beans in between the 
rows of mealies after the last ploughing. The best method of seeding' 
will depend somewhat upon the kind of crops which it is desired to 
harvest. Tf the soil is good, and a crop of hard or green fodder is desired,, 
good results may be obtained by sowing broadcast or with a grain drill. 
If, however, a crop of beaus is desired, it is best to plant in drills from 
2 to 3 feet apart, according as the soil is light or heavy. 

There is considerable difference in the amount of seed sown per acre’ 
in the various localities. Some fawners sow only about half a 
bushel per acre, while others prefer a bushel or even more. The proper 
amount will necessarily vary somewhat, according to the method of 
seeding and the character of the soil. As a rule, when grown for seed,, 
from one-half to three-fourths of a bushel per acre will be ample. When' 
put in with a grain drill or sown broadcast, a greater amount of seed 
will be required; but in any case it will hardly be necessary to use more 
than one bushel per acre. Of 'course, less seed will be required, when the 
grain drill is used than when the seed is sown broadcast; as a rule, better 
.results will be obtained. When planted for beans enough seed should be* 

• E. R. Sawer: “ Place of Legumes in our Agricultural System,” Natal Agrti* 

Journal^ XI. 6. * 
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used to give an average of from four to six plants per foot in the row, so 
that the plants will be two or three inches apart. If nothing better is at 
hand for planting the seed, an ordinary grain drill, with enough of the 
holes stopped up to give the desired distance for the rows, may be used. 
Tor example, if the holes are 8 inches apart, number 1 may be left open, 
numbers 2, 3, and 4 closed, number 5 open, etc., and the rows will be 32 
inches apart, or if a less distance is desired, number 4 may be left open* 
and number 5 closed, and the rows will be 21 inches apart. In very light 
soil the latter distance would probably be best, but in heavier soils the 1 
former would be preferable. 

When the seed has been drilled in rows close together, or has been 
sown broadcast, very little cultivation will be necessary. It will some¬ 
times be found advisable, however, to cultivate the drilled field soon after 
planting, as, in case the land is very foul, the weeds aTe liable to get 
such a start that they will interfere with the growth of the young soy 
plants. For this purpose use a light harrow. When grown' for seed, 
thorough cultivation should be given, at least while the plants are young. 
As a rule, cultivation should be shallow and frequent if the best results 
are t<» be obtained. When the ground is inclined to pack or bake, it 
should be stirred after each rain, but care should be taken not to work 
the field when the plants are very wet from rain or dew. If the drills 
have not been made too far apart, it will be found that the plants will 
spoil shade the soil sufficient^ to keep the weeds in check and to keep the 
surface in good condition, so that not much cultivation will be necessary* 
In fact, on good soil very line crops have been obtained with but a single 
•stirring of the soil after the seed had been planted. As a rule, this crop 
will require a smaller amount of cultivation than mealies. 

Soy Bean Mixtures. 

Soy beans may with advantage be mixed with other crops, such as* 
cowpeas, sweet sorghum, mealies, etc. The commonest mixture is with 
mealies. The best method of planting for this country will probably be in 
alternate rows—first mealies, then soy beans, then mealies and so on. This 
is especially a good idea where both the green maize stalks and bean plants 
are to be used for feeding purposes, as in this wa # \ a very nutritious and 
a fairly well balanced mixture is obtained. Soy beans and cowpeas also 
form a good mixture—and a better feed than either crop alone, as there 
is variety in the feed. In planting these two crops together in mixture, 
about a bushel of soy beans to half a bushel of cowpeas per acre should 
be used. If they are planted in rows, only about half the quantity of 
*eed in each case will be required. This mixture has the further advan¬ 
tage of being more easily cured as hay than is the case with cowpeas, 
although it is a little more difficult than with soy beans alone. 
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III.—HARVESTING. 


When to Harvest. 

The time for harvesting the soy bean will necessarily depend 
somewhat upon the use for which the crop is intended. From the analyses 
given in the following table it will be noticed that the plants, cut when 
the jpods are well developed, contain larger amounts of crude protein and 
fat than those cut at early stages. But from feeding experiments it 
Beems likely that more of the plant will be eaten if cut in the earlier 
stages, and hence it is doubtful if very much is gained by the latter 
•cutting. Considering palatability and digestibility as well as chemical 
composition, it is probable that the best forage will be obtained by cutting 
just as 'the pods are forming. 

Composition of the Soy Bean at Different States of Growth . 


Water-tree Substance, 

j Whole Plant 
'(just in bloom) 
j August 2 1 st. 

Stalk of 
preceding. 

Whole Plant 
(just in pod) 

Whole Plan! 
(pods well de¬ 
veloped, but 
not hard. < 

Protein 

j ' 2-84 

3*3« 

H’4 1 

•4 43 

Fats ... 

! -’57 

o* 8 o 

37« 

3* s 5 

Nitrogen-free extract ... 

| 5°’°5 

9*5 

46*83 

55*7° 

Crude Fibre ... 

1 -7’V 

•8«*34 

28*20 

j *«‘3 S 

Ash ... 

] 7**3 

. j 

5*3 

(r 78 

u ;. c . ****• 

| 5 64 


If the crop is to be used for soiling purposes, cutting can begin when 
the plants are in early Woom and can be kept up until the pods are be¬ 
ginning to ripen, though the length of the season will vary somewhat, 
according to the different varieties, some being better for this purpose 
than others. If the crop is to be cured for hay, it may be cut when the 
plants are in full bloom or the bods beginning to form, but this will also 
vary according to the Variety grown, since some of the varieties begin to 
drop their leaves much earlier than others, and it is quite important that 
as many of the leaves should be saved as possible. It will be noticed from 
the preceding table that in the stalk of the plant the percentage of pro¬ 
tein and fat is very low, and that of the crude fibre is very high; hence 
most important of the food elements are found in the leaves. 

When the crop is to be preserved in the silo, it will be best to cut it 
at about the same stage as when used for hay. However, the plants can 
be cut at a later stage for the silo than for hay, since they are preserved 
in a much more palatable condition than when cured as hav, and the 
cutting necessary in preparing for the silo leaves the plant in condition 
to be more easily masticated by the animals- 

Curing. 

Because of its coarse habit of growth, the soy bean is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to cure satisfactorily in most climates. A good plan to follow in 
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•curing is to allow the plants to lie in the swath or wind-row until well 
wilted (but not until they begin to become brittle), and then gather into 
small piles. Care should be taken to see that these piles are so con¬ 
structed as to admit of thorough ventilation to the very centre, in order 
that the plants may not mould and spoil. The hay should be handled as 
little as possible in curing and carrying to the barn or shed, in order 
that the leaves may not be broken off and lost. 



FRAME FOR CURING SOY BEAN HAY. 


Curing frames can often be used advantageously in connection with 
the making of soy bean hay. The accompanying illustration (reproduced 
from Messrs. Lever Bros\ pamphlet on Soy Bean Cultivation) will show 
what these frames are like. The poles should be anything from three to 
six feet long. The use of these frames has the advantage of keeping the 
cocks open, thus preventing matting and admitting air freely. 

Harvesting for Seed. 

Under ordinary conditions the earlier varieties will mature in 75 or 
90 days from the time of planting, but, as stated earlier in this article, 
the yellow variety (the most suitable for commercial requirements) 
usually requires from 120 to 150 days for the maturing of the seed. It 
is possible, however, and often even desirable, in harvesting the crop for 
seed to cot before the pods are entirely mature. If they become too 
ripe, they are liable to burst open in drying and carrying to the machine, 
?and thus a portion of the seed may be lost. Some growers recommend 
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cutting for seed when the pods are only about half mature. This is un¬ 
doubtedly a good practice if the straw is to be used for feeding purposes,, 
as in that case it will contain a larger amount of digestible nutrients, and 
will be much more palatable than if allowed to stand until the pods are 
thoroughly mature. 

The plants should be allowed to dry before they are stacked, but on 
the other hand they must not be too dry, as there is then danger of the 
seed shattering. 

In harvesting a crop for the seed, the plants may be pulled by hand 
or cut with a scythe or mower and gathered into small piles, which should 
tbe relatively high and of small diameter, so that the plants may dry out 
readily. Thrashing can be done with a flail or with the thrashing 
machine. Very* good results'can be had with common grain thrashers by 
taking out a portion or all of the canvas and substituting blanks. 

In storing sov-bean seed great care must be taken to prevent heat¬ 
ing. The grain should be thoroughly dry, and there should be plenty of 
ventilation where it is stored. Occasionally, too. it should bo examined 
to see if it is keeping well. It is stated that sov-been seed is rarely at¬ 
tacked by weevils. 

If the grain is stored for seed purposes it should not he kept for 
longer than one season, as oven with the greatest care it is liable at times 
to heat, and the percentage of germination is thus reduced. If it is more 
than one season old it should be tested to ascertain its percentage of 
getrmination, and increased seeding must be made accordingly. 

Yield of Seed. 

Under ordinary conditions in America 25 to 40 bushels of seed per 
acre is an average yield. At Oedara about 20 bushels has been obtained. 
If the conditions are favourable, it is stated by American authorities, the 
yield may reach 100 bushels. On the other hand, drought and poor soil 
may reduce the yield to 15 bushels or even less. In the experiments by 
Professor Georgeson, a yield of over 8 bushels per acre of well cleaned 
seed was obtained from a field planted after a crop or rye had been 
harvested. In this case the beans were cultivated but once, and grew 
under very adverse conditions of both soil and climate. This was the 
second crop from the land that season. 

Yield of Forage. 

The amount of forage obtained from the soy bean will, of course, 
vary largely, according to the conditions under which the- crop is grown. 
Under favourable conditions as much as 12 or 13 tons of fresh fodder 
may be produced per acre. The early varieties yield, as a rule, a less 
amount of forage. At the South Carolina Station, yields of 2 to toils 
of cured hay per acre are reported, and similar amounts have been ob¬ 
tained in many other portions of the United States. In Japan, the 
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•earlier varieties are said to afford on an average from If to 2 tons of well 
cured forage per acre. At the North Carolina Station, in an experiment 
in which the soy bean and the eowpea were grown under similar condi¬ 
tions, a yield of nearly 2\ tons of well cured hay was obtained from one 
acre of soy bean, while from one acre of eowpea a little less than a ton 
was secured. 


IV.—CUKMISTBY OF THE SOY BEAN. 


Analyses of the soy bean, when compared with those of other 
leguminous crops, show that it ranks high from a chemical point of view. 
The average composition of the yellow, white, brown, and black varieties 
is given as follows*:— 



Yellow. 

White. 

Brown. 

. Black. 


per rent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent 

Nitrogenous Matters 

34*3 

4 ° *5 

35 * 1 

34 *° 

Oil ... 

177 

H ’4 

* 7*8 

*7 » 

Carbohydrates ... 

-’*■4 

2 3 5 

28 7 

284 

Fibre 

4 * 

^*9 

4*5 

4 6 

Ash ... 

5*3 

5 * 1 

4*7 

4*7 


The Consulting Chemist of the Koval Agricultural Society of Eng¬ 
land, in his annual report for 1909. gives the following analysis of the 
aoy bean:— 


Moisture 


per cent 
... 1041 

Oil 

... 

17*47 

Albuminous Compounds* 


4°*5° 

Soluble Carbohydrates, etc. ... 


22-28 

Woody Fibre 


4*2T 

Mineral Matter (ash)+ 


5*03 

^Containing Nitrogen 


100*00 

6*48 

11 ncluding Sand ... 


0*20 


The following are partial analyses of samples of Natal soy beans 
made by Mr. V. K. Simpson Ladell. the Chemist at the Government 
Experiment Farm, Oedara. Mr. Ladell hopes to publish fuller details 
in the Journal shortly:— 

(1) Grown at Nottingham Road . 

Oil 17*30 percent. 

Acid value of Oil 3*24, correspond^ to 1*62 percent, of 
free fatty acids (calculated as Oleic). 

(2) Chinese White Soy Beans (Natal Grown, ) 

Oil = 15*66 per cent. 

Acid value of Oil = 5*51, corresponding to 2*75 per cent, of 
free fatty acids. 

* Mark Lane Express, 23rd May, 1910. 
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The green fodder has much the same composition as red clover, al¬ 
though slightly lower in crude fibre. In the two most important substances,, 
% crude protein and fat, the soy bean is considerably richer than the cow- 
pea. The hay also shows a relatively high fat and protein content. The 
only available analysis of soy-bean ensilage shows it to agree very closely 
in composition with red clover ensilage, being higher in crude fibre and 
fat, and lower in extract matter. From the analysis of the beans it will 
be seen that these are about two-fifths protein and one-sixth fat, with but 
very little fibre present, making them almost as rich in crude protein as 
the best cotton seed-meal* with a higher percentage of fat. They con¬ 
tain three times as much crude protein and nearly three and a half times 
as much fat as oats: nearly three and one-half times as much protein and 
about three times as much fat as mealies, and almost twice as much crude 
protein and over twelve times as much fat as peas: all of which shows 
them to form one of the most concentrated of feeding stuffs. 

The accompanying table gives an excellent comparison of the yield 
and composition of soy bean and fodder maize under similar conditions,, 
and shows how admirably the one supplements the other when both are 
used in the feeding ration. At the Massachusetts Hatch Station, Long¬ 
fellow maize gave an average yield of 16 tons of green foddeT per acre, 
and Medium Early Green soy bean gave a little over 10 tons. The soy 
bean, cut when the pods had formed but not hardened, afforded a little 
over 30 per cent, of dry matter, and Longfellow maize, cut when the cobs 
were glazed, gave a little less than 28 per cent. The total amounts of 
the various food constituent produced by each crop on an acre of ground 
may be seen by the following table:— 


Total Amounts in Pounds of Pood LWs (ituenls Produced on an Acre of 
Land by Soy Bean and Fodder Corn . 


Crops. 

Flesh Formers. 

Fat and Heat Producers. 

Protein. 

Crude Fat, 

Fibre. 

Extract. Matter 

Green Soy Bean 

1,1672 

233-4 

), 4 iS’i 

2 , 43 ° *9 

Longfellow Fodder Corn 

871*3 

29CV1 

1,626 0 



The following tables* have been arranged to show, as far as possible, 
the latest results obtained in the United States in investigations into the 
chemical composition and the various kinds of forage made from the soy 
bean:— 

^ From Messrs. Lever Bros’ Pamphlet. 
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Chemical Composition of the Various 

Kinds of Forage Made from the - 

Soy Bean . 




« 




Fresh or air-dry substance* 



No. of 


| T~~j 

1 c 

| 


Soy Bean Forage. 

analy- 

c 

f 

- 1 & c g 

y 1 

* 


ses. 

rt 

55 

0 ! 

1 £ ! 
5 _ 

a 1 S 2 t 

^ i.-S* 

JO 

£ 

Vi 

< 

Fodder (early bloom to early seed) ... 

>3 

76 ‘5 

3 -6 

t 

1*0 j IO'I 

6-5 

2*3 

Soy bean hay (Japanese) 

i6-o 

{ *6*9 

2*2 ! 23*! 

35*9 

5*9 

Soy bean hay (Mass.) 

4 

12*1 

! 14*2 

4 * 1 : 4 » 2 

21*1 

7*3 

Soy bean straw (Mass.) ... 

Soy bean straw (hulls and vines alter 

3 

11*4 

4 *d 

j 

| ‘9 ! 37 ‘ k 

i 

37 6 

64 

thrashing)... 

i 

5*7 

: 4 ’° 

o*8 ! 36*0 

49*5 

3*9 

Soy bean seed ... 

S 

1 o'8 

i 34 *° 

1 6 *q 28*8 

4-8 

t*7 

Soy bean meal ... 

2 

10-4 

36*0 

189 27*0 

2 6 

5 *‘ 

Soy bean ensilage 

I 

74 * 2 

; 4 *i 

2*2 7*0 

9*7 

2 8 

Maize and soy bean ensilage 

4 

7b *0 

2 '5 

0*8 11* 1 

7 * 2 

2*4 

Millet and soy bean ensilage 

d 

7 l) 

• 2*8 

i i 

1*0 1 7*2 

• 7*2 

2*8 




Wat. 

T-free substance. 



No. of 


A .! 



Soy Bean Forage. 

analy- 

.5 


§» . Z i 




Si’S . 

£ 

r JU 

c Hi 

~ *** X j '•** 

2 ~ ; 

< 

1 

Fodder (early bloom to early seed) ... 

i 3 

1 5*3 

4 *« 

43 0 J 27 6 

10*0 

i 

1 ... 

Soy bean hay (Japanese) ... 

i 

JO * 1 

_»•() 

27*5 ’ 4 2 *7 

7 *° 

j ... 

Soy bean hay (Mass) 

4 

i6* 2 

4*7 

4b- 8 : 24*0 


j ... 

Soy bean straw (Mass) 

Soy bean straw (hulls and vines alter 

3 

5*5 

; 2*2 

4--7 1 4 - ’4 

i *** 

1 

thrashing)... 

i 

4' 2 5 

j 0*85 

38*2 j 52-6 

j 5*3 

1 

1 '*' 

Soy bean seed ... 

*> 

38*1 

i i ,s ’d 

32-2 j 5'4 

5*3 

J 

Soy bean meal... 

_» 

40*2 

1 J 1 *o 

30-2 ] 2*9 

j 57 


Soy bean ensilage 

i 

> 5*7 

«*7 

-7 ° ‘ 37 

! 1 1 -0 


Maize and soy bean ensilage 

4 

j 104 

3*3 

46 3 , 30*0 



Millet and soy bean ensilage 

d 

j 

•M 

' 4 *‘ s 

34*3 ! 34’3 

! 



DI < * ESTl ftl LIT Y. 

Tiu* chemical analysis alone will not prove the feeding 1 value of a 
forage crop. Other points must be considered, one of the most important 
of which is the percentage of digestibility of the various nutrient sub- 
tftnrufs found in the plant at the time it is feci to the animal. 

The following rough computation will give an idea of the amount 
of digestible matter in the forage raised on an aero planted to this crop. 
Under ordinary farm conditions the yield of green fodder usually ranges 
from 6 to 12 tons per acre. Taking 8 tons as an average yield, the 
amount of drv matter will be about 2 tons, of which about 54 per cent, is 
digestible. This will make the digestible matter raised on an acre of 
ground amount to nearly 1 and pne-tenth tons. Of this amount one-sixth 
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ds protein or muscle-making material, and about three-fourths crude fibre 
-and other fat-forming substances . 

’ Soy-bean meal has a high percentage of digestibility. It contains 
almost two and a half times as much digestible protein and over five 
times as much digestible fat as the common roller process wheat bran, 
.and its digestibility is decidedly higher in everything but the fat than 
that of cotton-seed meal. 

The following table gives the percentages of the various food con¬ 
stituents digestible in the fodder, meal, seed, pods, straw, hay, ensilage, 
and certain mixtures:— 

Digestibility of tot/ Bean Forage. 




• 



t 


^ , • 


Kinds 

~ x ; 



E .. £ 

SJ 

v 

iSoy Bean Forage. 

of 

sit! 

V 

c 

jTJ 

£ 

% V TZ 

0 ? - 


*5 *r jz 

y. .x ■ l 

Animals. 

z\ 


£x 
* * 

lit 

5 = 

Soy bean fodder* 

Soy bean meal and tiinotliv 

Sheep 

i 

8 i 

75 1 

54’° 

7.r^ 

47 0 

9-f*5 ! l S 9* 

hay* 

Soy bean meal alone (ealcul- 

t* 

8 

777 

73 <> 

btrj 

61 j 

(him 47*1 

ated from the above 
mixture)* ... 

»» 

Ruminants 

8 

85*0 

8+*q 

! 73 4 


1 

■ ! -■ '3 

Soy beans (seed)t 

j 

b 7 -° 

94 0 

j 62*0 


85 "O 1 ... 

Soybean podsf .. ... 

«» 

2 

440 

57‘° 

! 7.v° 

5‘*o 

03\j 

Soy bean strawf 

f 1 

4 

50*0 

Oj*o 

6bo 

38-0 

5.s '*••' • 

Soy bean hay ... 


t) 

700 

30*0 1 

i (>7 0 

5b 0 

... | 

Soy bean ensilage^ h 

i Coats 

1 Sleet 

2 

70 0 
55 0 

72 0 \ 
49 0 1 

S-'o 
! 010 

55 *° 
43 0 


Corn and soy bean ensilage*: 
Barnyard millet and soy bean 

Sheep 

3 . 

65*0 

82 0 

! 75 *o 

65*0 


ensilage t 

n 

4 

57 0 

72*0 

59*0 

69*0 



* Ninth An. Rep. Storrs Exp. Sta., pp. 248, 250 11H96 ) 

t Sixth An. Rep. Storrs Exp. Sta., pp 160. 161 (1893), taken from European 
tables by Drs. Dietrich anti Konijj 

+ Ninth An. Rep Mass. Hatch Exp. Sta., p. 165 (1897.) 

S Very low ; probably quite mature when harvested. 

So\; Bean Oil. 

The oil route lit of soy beans varies. Dr. J. Lewkowitsch, in his 
v Chemical 'Technology and Analysis* of Oils , Fats and Waxes, mentions 
18 per cent. In the article in the Mark Lane Express of the 23rd May, 
1^1 (■> already referred to, an authority (unnamed) is quoted as giving 
the following as the average oil content of the yellow, white, brown, and 
black kinds:—Yellow, 17-7 per cent.; white, 14*4; brown, 17-8; black, 
17*1. The analysis of Natal soy beans grown^at Nottingham Road, re¬ 
ferred to above, gave the oil content as 17*30 per cent. 

Discussing the chemistry of soy bean oil, Dr. Lewkowitsch* says;— 
sample of the oil extracted with ether by Morawski and Stingl gave 
<0 22 per cent, of unsaponifiable matter, and 2*28 per cent, of free acid 
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calculated to oleic acid. The proportion of solid fatty acids in the oil is 
approximately 11*5 per cent, of the total mixed fatty acids; Lane found 
80*26 per cent, of liquid fatty acids. The bulk of the solid fatty acids 
is stated to consist of palmitic acid; the liquid fatty acids consist of oleic 
and linolic acids. On exposure to air it dries slowly with formation of 
a thin skin." 

Soy Bean Cake. 

Soy bean cake is made from the residue of the beans after most of 
the oil has been removed. It is quite possible that the manufacture of this 
cake will go hand in hand in Natal with the extraction of soy bean oil, 
and consequently an analysis of the cake will be of interest. The Con¬ 
sulting Chemist of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, in his 
annual report for 1909, gives the following analysis as representing the 
composition of a fair average sample of the cake as now imported into 
England:— ; 


Moisture 

Oil 

Albuminous Compounds* 

Soluble Carbohydrates, etc. ... 
Woody Fibre 

Mineral Matter (ash) 1 



11 40 
6 1 2 

4*78 

2841 

5 7 ° 
559 




100 00 

* Containing Nitrogen 
f Including Sand ... 



685 
0 37 


V.—VALUE AND USES OF THE SOY BEAN. 


There are few oilier crops which can lie put to such a variety of 
uses, in one way ami another, as the soy bean can. When I visited Mr. 
A. Orenvilic Turner recently in Durban at Messrs. Lever Bros’, offices, to 
seek additional information with regard to the soy bean, he very kindly 
prepared for me a list of the uses to which this crop can be put, and the 
list is ho unique that it will be interesting to reproduce it: here:— 

The Uses of'tiie Soy Bean. 

From the grain oil is expressed which is used for different purposes, 
and the residue after the oil is extracted is also utilised: whilst the grain 
is also used in various ways as it is without the oil being extracted. The 
following is a list of the uses to which the oil and the beans respectively 
are put:— 

Oil is med-^, • 

• (1) As a lamp oil (in China); ' 

0) As a salad oil; 

y Ad ingredient of butter substitutes; 

^of paints and varnishes; 
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(5) In soap-making; 

(6) In- dynamite manufacture; 

(?) For lubricating purposes (?) 

(b) The Bean —The uses to which the bean is put are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(1) It is grown in private gardens in Natal, and cooked and 
used as a vegetable (like marrowfat peas or haricot beans); 

(2) As the soy bean contains no starch, a special kind of bread 
and biscuits is manufactured in Paris for persons suffering from 
diabetes; 

(3) In France and Switzerland the beans are roasted and 
ground and used as a substitute for coffee (or as an adulterant); 

(4) Soy bean flour is used for making bread and biscuits in 
England, being mixed with wheaten flour; 

(5) “Soya meal” is made from the bean and used for cattle 
feeding purposes; 

(6) After the oil has been extracted from the bean, the residue 
is manufactured into cake Tor stock-breeding purposes; 

(?) A liquid closely resembling cows’ milk is obtained, in 
Japan, by soaking soy beans in water, crushing them, and boiling 
with water. It has ilic following average composition:—Water. 
92453; protein, 302; fat, 218; fibre, 0-03; non-nitrogen on s extract, 
including carbohydrates (galaelan), 1-88: and ash, 0 41* : 

(8) From the milk prepared as described above a vegetable 
cheese is made**; 

(9) A sauce, called “Shoyu,” is made in Japan in which soy 
beans are largely used; 

(10) Soy-bean cake is used as a fertiliser in Japan (where 
£7,000,000 worth was utilised last year) and China (where it is used 
in sugar plantations). 

This is truly a remarkable catalogue of uses to which the soy bean 
can be put, and it is doubtful whether there are many other plants that 
equal it in this respect. Further, besides all these various uses of the 
bean, the plant itself is of great value; and as the farmer has no in¬ 
terest in tlie uses of the bean beyond a bare narration of them such as I 
have given, we will now proceed to examine, at greater length, the value 
to the fa.rmer of the plant itself apart "from the grain. 

I.— As. a Soiling Chop. 

; One of the mos£ important uses of the sov bean other than for the 
growing of the grain is for green forage- The great variation in the 

* Chemical TechOlogy and Analysis of Oils Fats and Waxes, 1904, Vol. II, 

So*. Ch$m /»?., XXV, 14, 
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reason of maturity of tJie different varieties makes it possible to have a 
succession of forage lasting throughout the greater part of the summer and 
.autumn. Wherever tried it has proved a mosl valuable forage for milk 
production. At the Massachusetts Station soy bean fodder gave excellent 
results in every combination tried. A ration of grain, soy bean and hay 
gave better results in live out of six cases than a rotation of grain, vetch, 
oats, and hay, and also exceeded grain and rowen hay. In another ex¬ 
periment, in which vetch, oats, fodder mealies and soy bean were fed in 
connection with meal, gluten meal, and wheat bran or dried brewers' 
grains, the soy lx*an made a* remarkably line showing, especially when 
fed with the dried biewers' grains. This ration gave the largest average: 
flow of milk in every case. The quality of the milk also improved. Tlii- 
cltarly shows that the addition of soy bean fodder to the ration of milk 
cows will have a beneficial effect upon both the quantity and. the quality of 
the milk. It tends to promote a narrower nutritive ratio, and hence makes 
a more profitable ration for the production of milk and butter. Soy 
bean and sorghum make an excellent combination for green fodder; the 
fonner is rich in the muscle-making elements and the latter in the /in¬ 
forming ones. Both make* huge yields of forage per acre, and both will 
•thrive under the groat variety of soil and climatic conditions. 

II.— As a Silage Cboj\ 

A number of experiment stations have conducted experiments in 
making and feeding soy bean ensilage, and the results have been quite 
satisfactory. By using the larger, coarser growing varieties a heavy 
yield of forage may he obtained. The silage keej>s well, is eaten readily 
by stock, end the animals show good results in flesh or milk production. 
Again, the crop is an easy one to put into the &ilo as compared with sonic 
•others that are often used for this purpose. 

There are a number of reasons why the soy bean can usually lu* more 
profitably ensiled than cured for hay. The ensilage is more palatable 
than, the hay and can be fed with much less waste. There is also usually 
less loss in cutting the crop and putting it into the silo, owing to the 
liability of the leaves to fall off during the process of curing and storing 
the hay. Furthermore, the plants can be ensiled at any time from early 
blooming to early maturity with fairly good results, while, if cutting for 
hay is delayed much after the pods are well formed, the qualify may lie 
considerably impaired by the stems becoming woody and unpalatable.’ 

Excellent results are obtained by making a mixed ensilage of soy 
bean and maize millet, or other crops rich in fat-forming nutrients but 
poor in muscle-makers. The one suplies what the other lacks, and thus 
a more evenly balanced ration is obtained. All tilings considered, maize 
is the best crop that can be used with the soy bean for making such a 
mixed ensilage. In filling the silo beans and maize may be put down hi 
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alternate layers, and whatever further mixing may be necessary can be* 
clone when the ensilage is fed out to the stock. Professor Phelps, of the* 
Connecticut (Storrs) Experiment Station, recommends this mixed silage* 
very highly as an economical feed for faun aud dairy stock. 

IT L —As a Hay Crop. 

There can be no question as to the high feeding value of hay made- 
from soy bean, cut in the right season and properly cured and preserved. 
Even when the cutting is delayed until the seed is mature enough to 
harvest, the stem and leaves contain sufficient digestible substances to be 
of considerable value for forage. Unless the plants are cut in the proper 
season, however, much of the value of the forage will be lost on account of 
the woody character of the stems and the falling off of the leaves. It is, 
therefore, I he best plan to ensile the crop if it becomes too mature before 
it can be cut. On account of its coarseness the hay is not eaten as readily 
as that of many other legumes, but this may, in a measure, be overcome 
by running the hay through a feed cutter before feeding it. All things 
considered, the soy bean cannot be used for hay as advantageously as for 
soiling or for ensilage. Nevertheless, it may often be profitably grown 
for this purpose, as, for example, in short rotations and in localities where 
Hover cannot be relied upon. 

1Y.—As a Pasture Plant. 

On some American farms the Soy bean crop is often pastured. Al- 
though hogs are perhaps most frequently used, all kinds of stock can be 
pastured on it. The erbp can often be fed in this manner to great advan¬ 
tage. Tho labour and expense of harvesting is saved and the droppings 
from the animals are of great value to the land. Young stock, particularly 
sheep and hogs, can be very profitably pastured on this crop. Many 
farmers maintain that by this method of feeding the land is benefited as 
much as if the crop had been ploughed under, and they obtain the 
pasturage in addition. 

V.—As a Soil Renoter. 

One of the great advantages in growing leguminous forage crops lies 
in, the benefit which the soil derives from the nitrogen and other im¬ 
portant elements of plant food that are left in it by the crops. Soils 
that have become impoverished by continuous cropping with small grains 
» or other nitrogen-using crops may be restored to fertility by the use of 
leguminous crops, as, for example, the clovers, cowpeas, vetches, lupines, 
and the soy bean. The value of a crop as a soil restorer depends upon the 
ainoufnt of available plant food which it adds to the soil, and also upon 
; the effect which the roots have upon the mechanical condition of the soil* 

. f#0iminous plants, through the aid of the root tubercle organisms, are 
iynHe.to add to the available nitrogen of the soil, and hence are 
*f'ijsed; in restoring soils deficient in that element. 
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The soy bean is highly valued in Japan as a nitrogen gatherer, and 
ds extensively grown in rotation with cereal crops. When the soy bean 
was firBt introduced into the United States it did not form root tubercles, 
owing to the absence of the tubercle organism from the soil, and it has 
ibeen grown for several years in some localities without the appearance of 



ROOTS OF SOY BEAN PLANT, 

Showing Nodules. 

any tubercles. In other cases the tubercles have developed in great 
abundance after a. short, time. At the Massachusetts (Hatch) Station 
the Medium Green soy bean produced great numbers of the tubercles. Vt 
the same station it was found that liberal application of nitrates inter¬ 
fered with the development of the tubercles. 

In experiments made at. the Storrs Experiment Station soy beans 
were planted in soil uninfested with the tubercle microbes, and then later 
in the season (about the middle of July) a nortihn of the field was in¬ 
oculated with infected soil. Tubercles were produced on the plants in 
^“^kted land, but, owing to tire lateness of the inoculation, they 
?n««e bpt Httle deyelopment, and no difference could be noticed between 
the crops grown on the two parts of the field. 
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11)0 manurial value of a crop of soy beans compares very favourably 
with that of other legumes commonly grown as* green manures. In the- 
following table is given a comparison of the fertilising ingredients con¬ 
tained in the crop and roots produced on an acre by soy beans, cowpeas,. 
and red clover:— 


Yield of (Ireen borage per Acre, and Fertilising Ingredients in Crop 
Roots of Soy Beans, Cow Pea* and Clover. 




Soy Bfean. 

Cowpea. 

Red Clover. 



tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Green Forage 


8 

13 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


( In Crop 

,6 5 

*>7 

1 .^ 

Nitrogen 

'..In Roots, etc. 

9 

23 

44 


( Total 

' 7 V 

(JO 

/<V-> 


| In Crop 

109 

60 

‘52 

Potash 

* In R>ots, etc*. 

6 

15 

32 


( Total 

Il S 

7 S 

1S4 

Phosphoric 

Acid 

1 In Crop * ... 

V In Roots, etc. 

1 Total 

4-’ 

2 

| 44 

1 7 

6 

-vy 

32 

13 

45 


When a crop of soy bean or cowpea is turned under for green man* 
mire, it should be well limed. This will obviate the bad effects sometimes 
experienced, when a very heavy crop of legumes is ploughed under. 

Though soy beans possess a very high value as a green manure, they 
do not seem to leave the soil in as good condition when the crop is taken 
off as do clover and some other legumes, particularly perennials. After 
considerable experimentation in Massachusetts the conclusion was reached 
Ihfd soy beans failed to enrich the soil sufficiently in available nitrogen 
to produce as good yields of small grains following them as did the 
(lovers. 

VL—Value of the Bean fob Feed. 

There is no other crop so easily grown that is so rich and can be 
used to such good advantage in compounding feeding rations as the soy 
bean. Excepting the earth nut, there is no other raw vegetable product 
known which contains such high percentages of protein and fat in such a 
highly digestible form. 

For feeding to animals the beans should be ground and the meal 
used with some less concentrated feeding stuffs. Comparatively few 
experiments have as yet been made in the United States to test the feed*- 
ing value of soy bean meal. Professor Brooks, in Massachusetts, found 
that it compared very favourably with cotton-seed meal. Cows fed <m 
soy bean meal gave richer; milk and produced, a better quality of butter; 
than when fed on cotton-seed meal, but on the latter the cream was rieheiv 
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Soy Beans for llous. 

Professor Georgcson obtained excellent results in feeding hogs on a 
ration of which soy bean meal was a prominent constituent. His ex¬ 
periments are reported in detail in Bulletin No. (>1 of tlie Kansas Station, 
but the following brief summary, taken from an article in the Indus¬ 
trialist for January lltlu 1807, gives the essential features of bis tests: 

“It was found . . . that a lot of three pigs which was fed for 

12fi days on a ration consisting for the first eleven weeks of Kafir corn 
meal alone and the last seven weeks of Kafir corn meal and shorts gained 
a total of I'Ol pounds, while a similar lot fed two-thirds Kafir corn 
meal and one-third soy bean meal gained 547 pounds in the same time. 
Another lot of three pigs which was fed on corn meal for the first eleven 
weeks of the experiment and a mixture of two-thirds corn meal and one- 
third short# for the last seven weeks of the experiment made a total gain 
of 306 pounds in 126 days, while a similar lot of three pigs fed on two- 
thirds corn meal and one-third soy bean meal throughout the experiment 
gained 5">4 pounds in the same time. The largely increased gains in 
these pigs must he credited chiefly to the soy beau meal/* 

Another American scientist., Professor Pott, considers, as the result 
of numerous experiments, that soy beans constitute a good fattening food 
for cattle, sheep and pigs, as well as being suitable for horses in bard 
work. In his experiments he obtained a largo increase of live weight 
with pigs, although it should be added that his test was not made with 
pigs of prime quality. He found, however, that the oil in the bean acts 
as a laxative, and that it is desirable to limit the quantity of beans in the 
rations. His experiments were made with the crushed beans without the 
oil having been first extracted.* Sov bean cakes are. of course, as I have 
said elsewhere, made from the beans after the oil has been extracted. 

Experiments have also been made in America to test tlie value of 
soy beau meal in combination with mealie meal and Kafir corn meal 
in comparison with the two latter feeds alone in. feeding pigs. The 
foods were mixed in projwirtion of four-fifths maize or Kafir corn to 
one-fifth soy beans. Larger gains, varying from 12 to 37’ per cent., 
were made-in every ease on the mixed rations than on maize or Kafir 
corn alone.** 

Soy Beans for Dairy Cows. 

As illustrating the value of soy bean cake for milch cows, an experi¬ 
ment which, was carried out last year at the Boyal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, England, may be cited, t In this experiment, which lasted 
over a period of four weeks (from April 12tli to May 9t*Ii, 1909), de¬ 
corticated cotton cake was used for the purpose of comparison. 

, * Murk Lane fLvpress, 23rd May, 1910. ** Liardct : Soya Beans . 

\ " t Royal Agficultwre College, Cirencester : Scientific BuUetein No. 1, 1909. 
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Six cows were selected from the College herd, and divided into two 
lots of three each, care being taken that the age, period of lactation, and 
quantities of milk per day, were as equal as possible. The cows were 
turned out to grass on April 5th. The concentrated rations had been 
the same for both lots prior to the commencement of the experiment from 
the beginning of the year. 

The rations fed during the experiment were as follows, ciz .;— 

Lot 1. (Soy Bean Cake ). 

Daily concentrated ration : 

Soy Bean Cake ... ... ... 4 lbs. 

Bran ... ... ... ... . i lb. 

Ground Oats ... ... ... j lbs. 

7 

hot : 2. (Decorticated Dutton Cole). 

Daily concentrated ration : 


Decorticated Cotton Cake ... 

4 lbs. 

Bran 

1 lb. 

Ground Oats 

Jibs. 


7 lbs. 


In addition to the above each lot received— 

35 lbs. pulped mangels: 

6—8 lbs. chaff; 

and a small allowance of hav in the field at night. 

The milk of each tot was carefully weighed night and morning, and 
tested for the percentage of butter fat and cream, the weekly averages 
being as follows, viz .:— 


Lot 1 . Fed on Soy Bean Cake. 


Week ending. 

A.M. 

w /o of Fat. 

°/ 0 of Cream! 

KM. 

‘Vo "f Fai 

J l% of Cream 

Milk in lbs 


| 

Milk in lbs. 



April 18th ... 

465 

3*°5 

97 ' 1 

2 73 

3 0t 

1 \ 0 

.. 25 th 

449! 

3*01 

8 35 

2634 

4 08 

97 ' 

May 2nd ... 

4594 

328 

9*07 


3 80 

10 43 

» 9 l *> 

4 62 4 

3**7 

8-14 

254 

4*oo 

9*14 


Lot 2. 

Fed on Decorticated Cotton Cake . 



AM 


' 

KM. 



Week ending 

Milk in lbs 

Wo Of Fat. 

°/ 0 ofCriam, 

. 

Milk in lbs. 

°/o of Fat. 

of Cream 

April 18th ... 

386 


n -&4 ; 

237 

3S2 

14* 14 

». *S‘« ••• 

39 S 


■o«S , 

■2414 

403 

14 28 

May and ... 

388 


!0‘ 7 ! 

2394 

3'95 

1480 

»» 9 th 

38 i 4 


9 >4 

25 ° 

3 ^ 9 ' 

* 3’ 3 7 
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Separation of Cream . 

Bach lot of milk was separated at the same temperature (100 deg, 
F.), the cream being afterwards scalded at 150 deg. F., and then cooled 
:to GO deg. A starter was then added at the rate of a half-pin i per gallon 

• of cream. 

It was decided to churn three times a week for the purpose of ob¬ 
serving the effect of each food on Ihe butter produced. 

It is to be noted that the times of milking were 6 a.m. and 3 pan. 
respectively, and the long interval would account for the low percentage 

• of butter fat in the morning's milk. 

Another fact worthy of attention is the higher percentage of fat in 
the morning’s milk of Lot 1 (fed on bean cake) as compared with that 
•of Lot 2 . Tlie percentage of cream, however, in Lot 2 will be seen to be 
higher than Lot 1, thus showing the unreliability of the creamometer as 
a test for quality. This was further shown when churning-the cream 
from ihe two lots. Details of Hie temperature and time of churning, to¬ 
gether with the butter produced, are set out in the following table:— 


Jjo! /. Fed on Soy Bean Cake. 


Week ending. 

| Temp, of 

1 Churn. 

Temp, of 
Cream. 

Time in 
Churning. 

Lbs, Butler 
made 

Ratio of 
Butter to 
Milk. 

April i8th 
» 25th 

May 2nd 
„ 9 ti) 

6i° l\ 

i 59 ’ 

! 5 «° 

! 59° 

1 ......... 

59 v ’ 

5 «° 

57 J 

56 ° 

16 min. 
ioA „ 

12 >, 

20 „ 

lbs. o/.s. 
27 10 

27 1 1 

26 12 

27 4 

1 : 2671 
; » : -5 75 

1 : 2631 
j 1 : 20 2<> 


Lot 2. Fed on Decorticated Cotton Cake. 


Week ending'. 

Temp, of 
Churn. 

Temp, of 
Cream. 

Time in 
Churning 

Lbs. Butter 
made. 

Ratio of 
Butter to 
Milk 




. 

lbs ozs. 


April »8th 

62° F 

61* F. 

41 min. 

24 11 

1 : - 5*23 

„ 25th 

64 ° 

62 l> 

20 „ 

24 1 

| 1 : 26-23 

May 2nd 

64 ° 

62* 

^3 »* 

22 9 

1 » : ^779 

„ 9th 

62® 

6 o v 

37 >» 

22 8 

j i : 28*04 


At the commencement of the experiment both lots of cream were 
•churned at exactly the same temperature, but this had to be altered to 
*uit the condition of the butter from each lot. In Lot 1 the temperature 
had to be lowered, on account of the butter being of too soft and oily a 
nature; whereas in Lot 2 the temperature had to be raised, as the butter 
was very hard and brittle and difficult to collect. 

It will be seen from the above that there was a considerable difference 
vin the time occupied in churning each lot, the cream from the soy )>ean 
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cake churning in a much shorter time than that from the decorticatecL 
cotton cake. The butter from the former Cake, however, was deeidedty 
soft, as compared with that from the latter cake, which was quite firm, 
and much easier to handle. 

With regard to the ratio of butter to milk, taking the last three 
weeks, when the cows had settled to their new ration, it will be noticed 
that in Lot i the ratio is fairly constant, averaging 1 lb. of butter to 

26- 12 lbs. of milk, whereas in Lot 2 the ratio varies, gradually widening 
up to 28-04 lbs. of milk, the average throughout the period being 1 to> 

27- 42. 

Conclusions. —The results of this trial may be summarised as 
follows:— 

(1) The yield of milk in each case seems to be little affected, 
by the kind of cake used. 

(2) The percentage of butter fat in the case of the bean cake 
remained almost constant, a slight increase, if anything, being 
noticed: with the decorticated cotton cake, however, the percentage 
of butter fat had a tendency to fall. 

(3) The butter produced by the bean cake was of a soft, oily 
nature, and quickly churned, but it yielded well, as shown in the 
butter ratio (1 lb. of butter to 26-12 tbs. of milk). The butter pro¬ 
duced bv the decorticate 1 cotton cake, on the other band, was hard 
and took a longer time to cluirn; the yield, however, was not so good* 
as from the bean cake (1 lb. of butter to 27-42 lbs. of milk). From 
this it seems that the soy bean cake would bo the better food for 
winter feeding. 

(4) The butter from the bean cake was of a decidedly paler, 
colour and somewhat inferior flavour as compared with that from- 
the cotton cake. 

(5) No difference as to the laxative effect or otherwise of the 
two cakes was noticeable on the cows. 

The following are the guaranteed analyses and prices of the two* 
cakes used in the above experiment:— 

Soy Bean Cake . Dec. Cotton Cake. 

Oil . 6 Oil .. 8 w /o 

Albuminoids ... ... 40°/^ Albuminoids ... ... 34% 

, at £6 10s. per ton. at 10s. per ton. 

Other Experiments with Milch Cows. 

The following is a record of further experiments on the value of the\ 
soy bean for dairy cows compiled by Mr. Liardet*:«— 

Three groups of cows of two lots each were fed to compare (1) soy* 
cbean straw and corn stover; (2) soy bean hay and alfalfa hay, and (3) 

■ Soya Beans, p. 19. 
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soya bean meal and (totton-seed jneal. There was no chance in these experi¬ 
ments for the individuality of the animals to affect the results, as each 
lot was fed on the separate rations at different periods in the course of 
the experiments. 

Soy bean straw was found very palatable and superior to corn stover 
as a feed. More feed was eaten in the ease of the soy bean straw, but the 
cost of the feeds consumed during the thirty-day period was practically 
the same. The sov bean ration produced 1 2 per cent, more milk and M 
per cent, more butter fat so that the cost of a gallon of milk was 12 cents 
less and of a pound of butter fat 21 cents less than when corn stover 
was fed as roughage. 

In the comparison of sov bean hay and alfalfa hay. these substances 
wen fed in combination with corn silage and com and (job meal. Each 
lot of cows consisted of four Jcrsevs, and the test lasted through three 
periods of thirty days each. At the end of this time the results were in 
favour of the soy bean hav by 245 lbs. of milk and 20-5 lbs. of butter fat. 

This result indieaies a m .. : • - ( v l»“?m hav over alfalfa hay. 

Soy Beaks fou 

I have no data of experiments with feeding soy beans to sheep, but 
what. Mr. Liardet* says on the subject may advantageously be repro¬ 
duced :— 

“Experiments have been made to te<t the value of soya bean seed for 
fattening lambs. In one experiment two lots of ten lambs each were fed 
the same roughage. One lot received shelled corn and whole soy beans in 
equal proportions, while the other received the same quantities of shelled 
corn and whole oats. The average gain of each lamb during a period of 
twelve weeks was 16*3 pounds when soy beans constituted a part of the 
ration and but 13-7 pounds when oats were used. A pound of gain was 
produced on 611 pounds of grain and 7*11 pounds of roughage in the 
soy bean ration, while 7*28 pounds of grain and 8-62 pounds of roughage 
were required on the oats ration. 

“In another experiment the same rations were fed tor twelve weeks 
to two lots of nine lambs each. The lot receiving the soy bean ration 
gained 119 lbs. in weight and produced 95-1 lbs. of wool, against 71 lbs. 
increase in weight, and a production of 81-3 lbs. of wool for the lot 
receiving the oat ration. The second lot also consumed more feed per 
lb. of grain / 5 


The gardener must cam on a constant warfare with insects. He 
wins out by not letting them, get a day’s start on him. 


♦ op. at. p. 18 , 
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Woburn Experimental Farm. 

By Loudon M. Douglas, Edinburgh. 


O.vt of the most important oi. the undertakings carried on by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England is the Experimental Farm at Woburn, 
Bedforshire. It is situ ated on the Duke of Bedford's estate, and owes 
■ its present character to the fact that the ninth Duke of Bedford ottered 
its use to the Society in 187U. and ever since then it has been applied !o 
the investigation of agricultural problems. 

The farm consists of 140 acres, 100 of which are devoted to arable 
land and the remainder to grass. There is thus ample scope for carrying 
on experiments in sufficiently large proportions to make the results valu¬ 
able to the farmer. The soil is of a light sandy loam, the soil being about 
nine inches deep, and the subsoil consists of sand. There is, therefore, a 
difference from that at Uothamsted, where the top soil is of a heavy 
loam and contains many flint stones, the subsoil being of stiff clay resting 
on chalk. As the conditions are different in these two experimental 
places, it is clear that the results obtained would hardly bo comparable, 
but the one may form quite well a complement of the other. This was 
the view of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in starting 
Woburn Experimental r Fnnn in 1877, and during iho period which has 
elapsed since then iho different results obtained have been much accentu¬ 
ated, so that it would appear that if would desire to intelligently 
: generalise on experimental results in different parts of the United King¬ 
dom and collate the results ascertained in each. The Woburn farm is 
not conducted primarily with a view to ascertaining what is the most 
profitable form of agriculture applied to any branch of it, but rather the 
the intention of finding out in a methodical, scientific way what, the 
specific values of various types of plant-food may be. The ordinary 
farmer, therefore, must be guided by the conclusions of the experienced 
observers on the spot, whose deductions from the tables of results can 
thus be applied to actual practice. The staff, it may be said, is a very 
*■ competent one. The director is Dr. «T. Augustus Voeleker, who contributes 
annually to a resume of the results obtained to the Society's Jottnwl ; 
and he is assisted by Mr. W. TT. Hogg, farm superintendent, Mr. H. M. 
JVeear, chemist, and others. Every year the secretary of the Society, 
Mr Thomas MeRow, organises a visit of the members to the Farm* .*&& 
many take advantage of this opportunity to see the actual work as it is 
ycarried «n. This year the annual visit took place on July 15th, and some 
; seventy visitors from various parts of the country were present. 




Woburx Exhcrimentae Farm 




Ttte Work or the Farm. 

One of the features of the Farm is the pot culture station, which- 
was instituted in 1907, in consequence of a bequest by Mr. E. IT. Hills. 
This department consists of a completely equipped laboratory, a con¬ 
servatory, and a wired-in space, and is devoted to the examination and 
analysis of soils and agricultural products connected with the Farm. 
Here also experimental work is carried on in conjunction with the field 
experiments. Such subjects as ihe relation of the rarer constituents of 
soil and their action on plant life, the extermination of weeds and fun* 
go id pesls, have been investigated, and from time jo lime investigations 
have formed the subject of detailed report. As already indicated, the 
soil of Woburn is deficient in lime, a fact which lu\< modified most of 
the experiments. 

The original idea of tin* experiments was to ascertain if the results 
obtained by Hilbert & Lawes at IfotJiamsted on the heavy soil there would 
be borne out by similar experiments on the light soil of Woburn, and 
they have been carried on at this latter place continuously for thirty- 
four years, the mnrmrial constituent u c <*<] being iho same from year to 
year. Some of the results obtained are remarkable. 

Wm \t Grow ixo. 

In the wheat experiments {lie crop- derived from unmanured land 
averaged during the first twenty years 11' bushels per acre; 

during the next ten years ( 189i-19iMl) the average fell to *•(> bushels per 
acre, and during 1909 a further drop took place to 1A bushels. The ap¬ 
plication of mineral alone has had a very poor effect, whereas when these 
arc applied in conjunction with nitrogen as nitrate of soda, the crops 
have been nearly doubled. With mineral manures and half the quantity 
of nitrogen derived from sulphate of ammonia, the yield was more than, 
doubled. The omission of nitrogen in any form showed a rapid diminu¬ 
tion iu one year. The continuous use of ammonium salts for twenty 
v^ara in succession seemed to give similar results to these obtained from 
nitrate of soda. After that time, however, the soil rapidly deteriorated 
and seems to have become quite acid, the soil rapidly deteriorated and 
seems to have become quite acid, the crops rapidly dwindled away, the 
yield being at once restored by application of lime. The attenuated con¬ 
dition of the soil exhibits itself at Woburn in the production of the weed, 
spurry ( Spergula arvenm ), which, however, disappears at once on the 
application of lime, and for at least twelve years the effects of the lime 
mmpiied, as demonstrated in the absence of the weed. The lime seems 
ti become exhausted after twelve years, and this limit may be set to its 
y$Lu$ as a manure. It may be mentioned that the quantity of lime used 
was/fwo.Hons per acre, applied in a finely ground state. 
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Nitrogen. 

The study of nitrogen in its various applications has necessarily 
been continuous at Woburn, and it has been demonstrated that sulphate 
»ol’ ammonia is of a more permanent character there than nitrate of soda. 
The latter, indeed, seems to give direct results only for one year, whereas 
the sulphate of ammonia gives appreciable results for two j r ears in suc¬ 
cession. Other sources of nitrogen, such as rape dust and farmyard 
manure, have a more lasting effect than either, because of their mechani¬ 
cal effect on the soil 

Baulky Growing. 

In barley growing much the same results have been obtained as with 
wheat, and, generally speaking, the necessity for lime on the soil has 
been very cleajrly demonstrated. The impoverishing of the soil has, as 
with the wheat crop, given rise to the production of weeds, amongst 
which coltsfoot (Tussilago for far a) predominates, and, as in the case of 
wheat it disappears on the addition of lime to the mineral and nitrogen 
ingredients. 

ITNEX I r A USTED MANURES. 

In determining the value of unexhausted manures, recourse is 
generally had to the tables constructed by Gilbert & Lawes, and as their 
accuracy has been frequently called in question it was desirable to insti¬ 
tute experiments in rotation, which would cither confirm or alter them. 
The plan adopted was to feed two foods, namely, decorticated cotton 
cake and maize meal,* to animals on the Farm, and utilise the manure 
for specific measured purposes. Tn these experiments regard had to be 
had to the exact composition of the cake and meal, the analysis of the 
manure obtained, and the produce resulting therefrom. The ascertaining 
of these three factors has been a long and interesting work, and the 
general result may be stated to he that there is very little differenc be¬ 
tween the values of maize meal and cotton cake for the unexhausted 
manure point of view. 

Plants as Fertilisers. 

The pari played by leguminous plants in fertilising the soil lias 
given rise to many new researches at Woburn, and the results have been 
of great interest. It may be remembered that Hellriegel first pointed out 
that clover and similar plants had the power of storing up nitrogen on 
nodules on their roots. The use of these natural stores of plant food was 
Boon demonstrated, and the explanation of wheat not requiring airy 
nitrogenous manure when sown after clover became apparent. The clover 
derives its nitrogen from the atmosphere and stores it up on its roots, 
and thus passes it on to another plant, in which the necessity for nitto-, 
gen is strong, but for which no provision has been made by nature for 
idrawing it from atmospheric sources. A curious variation of thia natural' 
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sequence has been tried. Tares, rape and mustard were feown and 
ploughed in twice, and barley planted in the soil, with the result that 
the best crop was derived from mustard, the second from rape, and the 
third from tares, which is the only leguminous plant of the three men¬ 
tioned. This is rather a disturbing result, as it would seem to show that 
the nodule theory is not quite perfect. 

This G no wing of Lucerne. 

There are many other subjects being investigated at Woburn besides 
those mentioned, such as the residual values of top dressings of various 
kinds, the laying down of grass lands, the improvement of old pastures, 
the use of magnesia in potato growing, the spraying of potatoes, and 
others. One of the most interesting of small experiments concerns the 
growing of lucerne or alfalfa, which lias been assorted would not grow 
in sandy soil. This statement 1ms been shown to be quite inaccurate, as 
continuous crops of high yield, particularly of the Canadian variety, have 
been constantly obtained, and it lias been shown also that the essential 
manurial element required is potash. 

On the whole a visit to Woburn may be regarded as being of a highly 
instructive and interesting character, well calculated to make the farmer 
reflect that the 1 rodit ional methods of cultivating the soil have been 
quite revolutionised during the last half century, and other developments 
will likely occur in the future when we understand a little more of the 
unseen complex processes, which are constantly being carried on by 
nature in transforming one form of matter into another. 


The low, choppy sow is seldom a good breeder. Slie does not pro¬ 
duce a good-sized litter, but neither are they thrifty pigs. The sow should 
be long and deep-bodied. 

Ducklings with Sunstroke.— -When the ducklings are miming out 
in the sun day. without sufficient shade, they will sometimes be seen to 
spread out on the ground and become apparently lifeless, in many cases 
evening stiffening as if dead. This is sunstroke, or something very much 
like it, and is the direct effect of the sun on the ducklings. It indicafes 
the necessity of furnishing shade during the summer weather by allow¬ 
ing the ducklings to run in the orchard, or elsewhere, where natural shade 
shade is available under which tlvev can go. If any are found in the 
Rendition described, they should at once be removed to a cool, shady 
place, their heads moistened with cool water, and a few drops of water 
put into their bills, being careful that it does not get in their windpipes 
and choke thetn.~^Wm«r/' flazette, ■. 
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Dipping and TIak-Dostroying Agents m 

KECOYD REPORT BY LT.-COL. WATKINS-PITOILFORL). 


Tin.; following second report on Dipping and Tick-Destroying Agents- 
]jas been submitted to the Minister of Agriculture by Lt.-Col. H. Watkins- 
Piteliford. F.R.C.V.S., F.R.8.E., Government Bacteriologist, hiatal. The 
first: repun appeared in the Muial Aj/riruliunU Journal for April, 1909 
(p«ge 430):— 

In a previous report on the above subject, published last year, I 
sought to show the efficacy of the various dips or tick-dot roving pre¬ 
paration* then in general use. The chief object of the inquiry was to- 
ascertain whether such dips were capable of application at short intervals 
in such a manner that, while all ticks were effectively destroyed, the 
beast itself would not suffer in the cleansing process. The need of a 
dip capable of application every few days was shown to be urgent, inas¬ 
much as the usual dipping interval of ten days or longer permitted the 
possibility between such dippings of the access and escape of one of the 
foims of tick-life responsible for the spread and perpetuation of the 
disease East (‘oast Fever. The endeavour, therefore, was to ensure that 
anv tick gaining access to a beast*--however brief its stay on its host 
might be—could nut escape the certainly of hemming poisoned by the 
dipping to which it- host would every few days he subjected. 

Examination of most, of the dipping fluids, however, revealed the 
fact that the manufacturers of the «ame had so adjusted the arsenical 
strength of their preparations as to make them capable only of applica¬ 
tion at intervals of some ten days or a fortnight, and dippings at shorter 
intervals than those were found impossible by reason of the dangerous 
effects produced upon the beast. A few dips were, indeed, capable of 
application at short intervals, but such were at the same time found to 
be deficient in tick-destroying properties and consequently of little or 
no use for the intended purpose. An effort, therefore, was made to ar¬ 
range a dipping fluid which, while permitting application every few days, 
wpuld at the same time prove efficient as a destroyer of tick-life. The 
(Outcome of the inquiry was, as set forth in Part I. of this report, the 
arrangement of a dipping fluid—“The Laboratory Dip”—which has since 
been used very extensively throughout the Province of Natal and has 
given excellent results as a short-interval dip. 

The following observations, therefore, which constitute Part TL of 


the report, deal less with the composition and practical use of a successful 
yy ^ip than' with the manner in which the effects of such a dip aTe e&ert 
'’?|^iH;npon the animal economy and upon the tick itself. 
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A system of treatment which entailed the total immersion of cattle 
.at intervals of a few days in a p -isonon* fluid, such as a solution of 
arsenic, was recognised from the first as a system which would need the 
most careful watching in its application. The elTcct of the regular sub¬ 
mersion of cattle, even in water, at short intervals seemed a sufficiently 
marked departure from the natural habits of the domesticated ox to 
necessitate close observation in its effects upon the health of the animal, 
but where a highly poisonous fluid (such as an arsenical solution) was 
employed the need for extended and careful observation was naturally 
greatly increased before the adoption of such a system could be recom¬ 
mended. Wide practical results, however, have fully justified the hopes 
which were entertained regarding the usefulness of such a system of 
short-interval dipping, and the succeeding observations are designed to 
prove that the advantages of the adoption of such a system are not merely 
the advantages to he expected from a more frequent immersion of the 
beast and the more frequent “mechanical”—if I may use the term— 
killing of the ticks upon its body hv such immersion. Such increased 
killing effect would in itself justify the system in districts where, as in 
East Coast Fever, the rapid destruction and restraint of tick-life was of 
paramount importance. Tins advantage, however, is of even less import¬ 
ance than the striking secondary remits which are found to attend the 
adoption of short-interval dipping, which results, so far as the question 
of tick destruction is concerned, would appear in the aggregate even to 
exceed the destructive' effect of actual immersion upon those ticks which 
are carried hv the beast through the dipping tank itself. 

/ 

These secondary results; which follow only frequent dipping or 
spraying at short interval, appear to be of the nature of an habituation 
or tolerance of the tissues of the animal to the presence of arsenic. The 
effects from these frequent dippings appear to accumulate within ihe 
animaTs system, producing as they accumulate a corresponding degree 
of tolerance or habituation on the part of the animal, the deeper layers 
of whose skin gradually become temporarily charged, so to speak with 
arsenic so as to render the beast poisonous to any ticks which may become 
attached in the intervals between the dippings. This cumulative effect 
is, as will be seen, a far reaching one, for an ox in such a condition will 
he the means of collecting and destroying a large number of ticks apart 
from those which lie actually takes into the dip and destroys bv immersion 
in the dipping fluid. 


■«jz : Hihp excretion or throwing off frorn the, system ofvthe accumulated 
taeweyer, a np id process, as schedules given 

is :<mJy that this 
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can be compensated, if the animal is to be maintained in its maxi¬ 
mum tick-killing condition. A comparatively'long interval of, say, tea 
days or a 1'or-tnigiit between dippings appears from the evidence collected 
to he too long to pci mil of the establishment and maintenance of this 
condition of maximum accumulation, and an animal dipped at such 
intervals would appear to be able only to act as the vehicle by which, 
ticks are collected and conveyed to the dipping tank, there to bo killed 
by submersion in an arsenical fluid. 

That a beast can he safely habituated to tin* system of short- 
interval dipping witli an arsenical fluid of known composition and 
strength is abundantly proved by the Natal .poults of tin* past two years,, 
many thousands of animals having boon regularly subjected in (ho process 
in this Province every live days without danger to their use for food 
purposes or detriment of their health and condition, and with the best 
results as regards the suppression of tick-life in general. Rome stock- 
owners have reported the fact that the growth of the animal's hair seems 
to be stimulated to a considerable degree by frequent dippings (a cause 
for which effect is suggested in Schedule F), but no reports of any 
attendant evil effects—apart from avoidable accidents—have been re- 
oeived, the weight, of evidence being consistently favourable and encourag¬ 
ing to the wider application of this system of clipping. It may be taken 
then as satisfactory proof that an animal can he accustomed to frequent 
immersion or dipping^ in an arsenical fluid without damage to health 
or check to growth. Habituation to arsenic, taken internally, has long 
been recognised as a possibility. In lower Austria it will he remembered 
that arsenic is eaten with impunity by the mountaineers and they* 
families, being used as a condiment or combined with sugar as a sweet¬ 
meat. The giving of arsenic to cattle and horses to improve their ap¬ 
pearance lias long been practised, while in certain parts of India native 
horsemen carry lumps of white arsenic from which their horses are in¬ 
duced to bite or nibble small pieces during a journey in order to improve 
their powers.of endurance and speed. In all such cases, however, gradual 
habituation is necessary, otherwise poisonous effects are produced. This 
same necessity for gradual habituation holds to some extent in the use 
of the short-interval system of dipping. It has been a matter of fre¬ 
quent observation that herds not accustomed to any dipping will become 
scalded and otherwise affected by their first immersion, and similarly 
that cattle accustomed to be dipped only once a fortnight will be tem¬ 
porarily affected by a too abrupt adoption of the short-interval dipping 
of five days. (This point of the establishment of tolerance was noticed 
in Part I. of this report, page 9.) Habituation, however, in any case 
incomes rapidly established* and a few weeks only are necessary to ae- 
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■custom an animal to submersion in the “Laboratory I)ip r every five days 
without any discomfort. It appears, however, to bo some time after this 
point has been attained to before the maximum degree of tick-killing 
capacity is reached, when the animal appears to be incapable of further 
accommodation, having reached a point so to speak of saturation. This 
point of saturation appears to be a remarkably constant one (as reference 
to Schedule K, items 1 to 4. will show), and, as far as analysis of the 
animal's skin shows, no * efforts to increase the amount of arsenic by 
constantly repeated applications of the dip produce any further aug»- 
menfatiou of the arsenical content. In fact, as will be seen from the 
succeeding observations, the deeper layers of the skin appear to be cap¬ 
able of becoming so lolerant of the presence of arsenic that the latter 
becomes tolerated to a considerable extent. % That this accumulation is 
not a mere mechanical deposition or passive soaking, but is rather a 
vital and active process, is indicated in Schedule E, items f> and 5^. 
Here will be noticed that the endeavour to increase Hie arsenical con¬ 
tent in the fresh skin of a dead beast i* not attended by success. In 
fact it will be seen from the schedule that the actual amount of arsenic 
if-, the skin is less (perhaps through its contraction after death), al¬ 
though extra poxt-mortem spraying lias increased the arsenic content of 
the hair covering the skin. This indication of the vital action of the 
skin is further borne out by the fact that any arsenic in excess of the 
maximum content is eliminated from the skirt, the elimination taking 
place through ab^orhlion by the blood-v *sscls which are contained in its 
deeper layers, such excess of arsenic appearing shortly afterwards in the 
urine (Schedule F). When we further consider it is into this deep layer 
of the skin that the ticks thrusts its mouth parts and obtains its nourish¬ 
ment, we shall partly see the significance of being able to establish and 
maintain a supply of arsenic at such a point of attack. This ability of 
the skin to absorb and tolerate the presence of considerable quantities of 
arsenic is a point of interest also, in view of the generally accepted 
theory that the normal skin of an animal is not capable of absorbing 
arsenical solutions. It would appear, however, as said above, that not 
only is such active absorbtion possible, but, further, that the living skin 
is capable of so adapting itself as to tolerate, and even store, considerable 
traces of arsenic without departure from its normal functions or 
condition. 

Such a fact would appear to be of useful application in the South 
African problem of the eradication of the tick, with all its attendant 
evils. 

Inspection of Schedule E shows that the hair and epidermis, or 
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Sc urf, of a boast's skin retains also a remarkable quantity of arsenic 
after clipping or spraying, far more, indeed, than the* living skin befl#ath. 
One of the interesting points shown below is the behaviour of an animal s 
hair towards arsenical solutions and the length of time during which 
arsenic will persist in an animats coat after dipping. In the Royal 
Commission on Arsenical Poisoning! which reported in 1908, it is stated 
that arsenic could he detected in the hair of persons "‘several weeks after 
the drug had ceased to be taken,” and, further, that it appeared probable 
that arsenic had a special affinity for epidermic tissues. Stub a finding 
receives strong corroboration from the picsent work. One instance show¬ 
ing the marked porsbtence of arsenic in tl»» hair is shown in the ease of 
beasts Nos. 8 and 9 in Schedule K. In ihU case a small dairv herd was, 
through carelessness, sprayed on 31st l>oceinbei\ 1 I’M 19. with a solution 
of arsenic much in excess of the proper stlength. Sexeral of {he animals 
died in consequence, and the remainder exhibited sympt nns of severe 
arsenical poisoning. This result <o diseoTioerted the owner that all at¬ 
tempts at future -praxmg or dipping were ahandoned. At the end of 
dune, 1910, sexeral of the surviving animals were purchased for experi¬ 
mental purposes, and it \va< fount! that their coats still contained con¬ 
siderable traces of arsenic. In another instance, as showing the per¬ 
sistence of arsenic in the hair, it was iound that exposure to an extremely 
heavy rain (three inches) did not result in the appreciable keening of 
the arsenic contained in the coat of the beast so exposed. 

While such points are of interest as showing tlw persistence of 
arsenic in the external eovciiug or hair of dipped hea*l-, no very prac¬ 
tical deductions can be made from Hu* same, inasmuch as it is by the 
skin layer* bedmv the hair that the poisonous effects are communicated 
to the tick,, ami it is probable Hint the mere pre-cnee of arsenic in the 
hair itself lias but small effect upon the tick. An animal dipped every 
fori night might tlm- hold the same amount of arsenic in his coat as one 
submitted to short-interval dipping,* blit the same quantities existing in 
the skin itself would differ widely, while the ncrti^tick-killing potentiali¬ 
ties of the two animals could hardly be compared; It is now possible to 
understand the reason for the frequent instances which have beer^ |>mughf 
to notice in which owners of herds have expresses] their disappointnxmt 
at the non-effectiveness of their first dippings in cleaning their cattle from 
ticks, hut have snWqneHlv reported their entire satisfaction with resttitf 
obtained. This early ineffectual period we now recognise a< co!Te*p;mdin$f 
to the stage of inemnplcie habituation, during which tick* Gaining rteeesft , 

* (Compare the arsenic in coats of No. $ after eight weeks, and in beast No. 
ypraytijlfor t$n consecutive days. (Schedule 14 K/’) • 
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to a beast after dipping have remained in evidence unlit actual im¬ 
mersion in the dip ultimately poisons them. In addition to this, it will 
be seen on reference to Schedule C that the lethal effect of actual im¬ 
mersion on ticks is more pronounced where they happen to be attached 
to habituated rattier than to unhabituated animals at the time of or just 
before dipping. This result suggests the probability of the tick becom¬ 
ing poisoned both by ingestion of arsenic (by sucking it from the skin) 
and also by the absorbtion of the poison deposited upon the external 
surfaces of its body during tin* process of dipping or spraying. This 
latter means, by which the destruction of tin* ticks is brought about, 
fakes effect only in the actual process of dipping, while, in the former 
case, its action is continuous and sustained, and is probably exerted 
almost as powerfully before dipping as it is afterwards. We thus see 
that Hie value of frequent dipping lies in the sustained effect produced 
rather than in the mechanical destruction of ticks which follows im¬ 
mersion in the dip lank, and, as will he shown below, this maximum 
killing efficiency of a be;ut is only to he maintained by the repetition of 
1 he dip or .-pray process with such frequency a- will compensate the 
skin for the loss of arsenic which is continuously absorlied from it by 
the blood and excreted in the urine by a natural process of elimination. 
Kxamination of Schedule B will show that the power of an habituated 
animal to destroy ticks placed upon it (or gaining access in the natural 
manner after dipping) is rapidly lost, the or six days lapse sufficing to 
reduce Hindi an animal to nearly the same condition as that which exists 
in the case of the unhabituated animal or beast which is dipped at the 
long interval of. sav, ten days or a fortnight. 

’The fad that the blood absorbs any excess of arsenic from the skin 
might lead to the inference that it is the circulating blood which proven 
poisonous to ticks becoming attached to an animal. That this is not so 
may Ih v shown by taking an unhabituated beast and attaching a 

number of ticks over a given limited area (as under the tail). If the 
animal is now' thoroughly sprayed all over its body, and care taken to 
except this small area, and guard against its being moistened bv the 
arsenical solution, it will be found that the attached ticks will remain 
unaffected, showing thereby that the destruction of the tick is effected by 
strictly local influences, either by the deposit upon its body directly of 
the poisonous fluid itself or by the process of imbibition, or sucking, of 
the same from the deeper layers of the skin of an habituated animal. 

Conversely, it can be shown that the poisonous effect, though strictly 
local * is not due to a simple deposition on the surface of the skin, result¬ 
ing from one or more dippings. If, in an habituated animal, a patch of 
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skin is shaved closely and then thoroughly washed so as to remove alt 
deposited arsenic with the hair and surface epithelium before attaching 
the ticks, the lethal result will follow to the same degree as in the case 
of an habituated animal in which such precautions have not been taken. 
The practical hearing of observations, therefore, is that all parts of an 
animal to which ticks can gain access must be subjected to the thorough 
application of the arsenical solution at short intervals . If this point is 
not observed, regions of the body will remain open to attack, and may 
prove the “heel of Achilles”—the one small vulnerable point of attack- 
through which infection may become established. 

If care is taken to notice the number of animals passing through a 
dip which manage in escape a complete contact with the <li|»])ing fluid, 
the percentage will be found considerable. Many beasts will fail to 
completely immerse their heads, the root of the ears and poll frequently 
escaping, while others will be found to keep the tail so close that a dry 
torea will be formed under its root after the beast emerges from the dip. 
or the ears will be held closely applied to the head, thereby avoiding the 
thorough irrigation of their interior surfaces. Completely effectual im¬ 
mersions will not, as a rule, be found in much more than 80* per cent, 
of cattle dipped, especially where beasts are hastily hustled through n 
dip-tank. These points should be remembered in routine dipping, other¬ 
wise areas of skin, such as the root of the tail or the inner ear (which arc 
actual “predilection sites” for the tick) will permit escape of the ticks 
there attached, and prevent the establishment of any habituation of the 
tissues at such spots. The smearing or hand dressing of these parts by 
oily preparations is a useful procedure, so far as it acts as a deterrent to 
tick approach, 1ml if the protection of the animal is to be made as com¬ 
plete as possible such measures should not, be made to supersede the 
application .of the dipping fluid itself to the parts in question if this thor¬ 
ough application of an arsenical solution to all parts is ensured, either by 
spraying or effectual dipping (or a combination of both processes easy of 
application), it will Ik? found that the need for special oily dressings, 
etc., will be, in a great measure, done away with. Where such measures 
as the above are adopted upon a fenced farm the eradication, or reduc¬ 
tion to a minimum, of tick-life is accomplished within a surprisingly 
short space of time, but where, instead of the system of short-interval 
dipping, an interval of two weeks has been allowed to elapse, the progress 
towards eradication has beer much slower, such an interval, especially 
during hot weather, permitting the increase of innumerable ticks which, 
under the system of short-interval dipping, would either have been 
poisoned upon the beast or have met their destruction through the more 
frequent immersion necessitated by that system. 
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The following schedules may, perhaps, be open lo the objection 
that they have been based upon meagre data. This may be so, but it. 
is thought such data will be found ample enough to establish the point 
at issue in a sufficiently conclusive manner. Although the foregoing 
observations have been based upon the action and effect of an arsenical 
fluid of known composition*—the “Laboratory Dip”—it is probable that 
several of the proprietary dips, recently adjusted and now before the 
public, would have given equally satisfactory results. 

The endeavour of the writer, however, has been simply to show that 
arsenic (in certain definite proportions and combinations) is capable 
of more effective use as a destroyer of tick-life than has been generally 
accepted in the past, its further influence in retarding the development 
of pathogenic germs after Iheir inoculation is a point also likely to prove 
of utility in the suppression of tick-borne diseases. Apart, however, from 
the control of tick diseases, the economic* loss to South Africa from tirk 
ravage is considerable, and it is hoped that the widening of our know¬ 
ledge, however slightly, will tend to advance the time when the cradim- 
tion of the tick from South Africa will he considered as a not impractic¬ 
able policy. 

I wish to acknowledge the able help received in the foregoing work 
from my veterinary assistant, Mr. Shilston, M.R.O.V.S., who has been 
assiduous in bis efforts to further the same. 

-y- 

SCHEDULE “A.*' 

The Ability of an Animal to kill Tints placed upon it increases 

with the Number of Dtittnuh hitch Animal receives. 

1. One Spraying (or Dipping) — 

No. of animals: 2. 

No. of ticks applied to each: i>. 

No.l. All ticks alive and attached after twenty-four hours; two dead 
next day, and "one the day following. 

No. 2. Five ticks alive and remaining attached after three days (en- 
gorged). 

* The maintenance of such dipping fluids at their proper strength is a poult of 
some importance, neglect of which has been the cause of both failure and loss in several 
lutown cases* This difficulty of maintaining the proper arsenical strength can be, in a 
great measure, overcome by the use of a simple appliance devised by my brother, Dr. 
Watkins-Pitchford, by which the farmer can, at any time, ascertain the exact strength 
of his dip, even though be has no specialized knowledge. —H.W.P. 
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2. Tiro Sprayings — . 

No. of animals: 2. 

No. of ticks applied to each: G. 

Interval between sprayings: 84 hours. 

No. !>. One tick dead in 81 hours, Ihe remainder being removed ins 
course of experiment (see below). 

No. JO. Throe ticks dead in 24 hours, the remainder being removed: 

3. Three Spraying #— 

No. of animals': G. 

No. of ticks applied: 1 infected tick to each. 

Interval between sprayings: 3 days. 

No. IP. Removed alive .after 15 minutes. 

No. 20. Removed alive after 2 hours. 

No. 21. Dropped after feeding for 2 hours. 

No. 22. Dropped after feeding for 3| hours. 

No. 23. Dropped after feeding for 1J hours. 

No. 24. Moribund after 3 hours: removed dead in 24 hours. 

4 . Four Sprayings — 

No. of animals: 6. 

No. of ticks applied: 1 infected tick to each. 

Interval between sprayings: 3 days. 

No. 13. Tick removed alive after I hour. 

No. 14. Tick dead within 24 hours. 

No. 15. Tick dead within 24 hours. 

No. If). Tick removed alive after 30 minutes. 

No. 11. Tick removed dead after fi hours. 

No. 18. Tick removed dead after GJ hours. 

N.B .—Xu the case of two, three, and four sprayings, the ticks were* 
induced to attach themselves with difficulty. 

• upmiSckedtoh “AS':->~- 

v be notice^ thii the t^K in the case of ope spray 

^ Nos. 1 ■ 1 ami 2 being unable to exert , any 

ti.^s •subeequ^^ on them. 
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In the c?ase of two sprayings, animals Nos. » ami .10 permit the- 
survival for a period of twenty hours of the majority of their ticks. 

In the ca$e of three and four sprayings, only one tick (infected) 
was attached to each animal, the endeavour being to ensure the infection 
the animals in question by the smallest number of ticks. 

The results upon the individual ticks would appear to indicate in 
a satisfactory manner the increasing killing capacity of the skin of the 
beast. In the case of four sprayings, the lethal effect upon the tick is* 
well marked, a few hours in some eases sufficing to ensure it# destruction. 

In the above cases the skin at the point of the attachment of the 
ticks was thoroughly cleansed to ensure the absence of arsenic ■ which 
might have become deposited upon the surface from the spray. 

N.B .—Throughout the succeeding observations the process of spray¬ 
ing or dipping has been adopted indifferently, the strength of-the spray¬ 
ing and dipping fluids being equal in all cases. 

SCIIKDI LK “B/' 

The Length of Time elapsing since the last Dim ng determines 

THE ABILITY OF AN HABITl/ATKl> ANIMAL TO ]\1LL TlCKS WHICH 

MAY BECOME ATTACHED TO IT. 


Days shirt* Dipping 



1 day 

2 days 

3 days 

5 days 

7 days 

jo days 

Nou- 

dipped 

Controls 

No. of Beast 

No. 

8 

No. 

20 

No 
j 1 

No. 

21 

No, 

11 

No. 

*9 

No 

22 

No. 

25 

No 

16 

No 

24 

No. 

26 

No. 

23 

No. 

6 

No. 

9 

No. of Hours 
since attachment 
of Ticks 

No. 

of Ticks 
attached 

No, 

of Ticks 
attached 

No. 

of Ticks 
attached 

No. 

of Ticks 
attached 

No. 

of Ticks 
attached 

No. 

of Ticks 
attached 

No. 

of Ticks 
attached 

6 

6 

10 

9 

10 
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11 
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Observations on above :— 

The main indications of this experiment are sufficiently dear to show 
that—even after an extended period—the influence of habituation is 
exerted to some degree. During the three or four days succeeding dipping 
the lethal capacity of an animal appears considerable, but this power 
drops in a week or ten days so that only about 50 per cent, of licks at¬ 
taching themselves would be poisoned. The lessened ability of certain 
animals to deal with ticks gaining access to their skin (c.f. No. 25 above), 
is noticed in observations on Schedule F. In none of the nnhabituated 
animals—of which several were used as controls—were ticks observed to 
be other than vigorous, no dead ones being at any time found. 

S( TWIDDLE “V." 

•Observations to show that in Habituated Animals the effect ox 
Ticks of a given J>ij»pjng is more rapid than in Non-habitu¬ 
ated Animals. 



Habituated 


Non-habituated 


No. of 
Beast 

No. i1 

No. 19 

No. 39 

No 6 No. 29 No 31 

1 : 

No. 33 


No-, of Ticks attached before 
Dipping 

No. of Tick* attached l»efore Dipping 

Hour* 

alter 

Dipping 

’ 5 

7 , 

*4 

: ! 

16 i 10 ! 7 

. !_1 . ...... 

*3 


No. of Ticks surviving after 
Dipping 

No. of Ticks surviving after Dipping 

3 

4 

5 

10 

16 ; 7 1 7 

12 

6 

4 

i 

Moribund 

3 

>3 | 7 i 7 

10 

9 

3 

o 

i 

5 ! 4 j 4 

8 

20 

o 

0 

0 

2 1 0 j 

i 1 

3 

H 

° 

o 

0 

1 ° '[ ° 

2 


''Observations on above :— 

It will be seen from the above table that the rapidity with which an 
habituated animal is able to deal with the majority of its ticks during 
the first few hours after dipping, is greater than in the case of non- 
hubituated animals; thus at 6 hours the habituated animals show the 
aurvival of only 27, 14* and 21 per cent, of their ticks, while the un- 
habituated retain alive 70, 77* 81, and 100 per cent, of their ticks re¬ 
spectively. 
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Vl'^mtUom upon Schedule ‘ D * 

The aobve table shows the distinct influence of dipping in lengthen¬ 
ing the period of incubation of East Coast Fever. 

W/ here dipping followed directly after the exposure to infection 
(Table B), the average period of onset is over the twelfth day, while one 
out of the five animals exposed to the infection has failed to react up to 
the twenty-fourth day. 

Where dipping precedes by twenty-four hours and immediately 
succeeds such exposure to infection (Table 0), the average incubation 
is extended to sixteen days, while here two beasts have failed to contract 
the disease. 

In Table A all the animals have become infected during the period 
of their exposure at an average incubation period of nine days. The 
temperatures shown are in all cases morning temperatures, the midday 
ana evening registrations being more pronounced. 

The numbers of arimals comprising this experiment are small, but 
the final comparative results show satisfactorily the undoubted influence 
exerted by the arsenical applications. 

Notes taken as the animals were removed from the infection paddock 
showed that infection by nymphal brown ticks existed in every ease, 
though never to an excessive degree. Adult brown ticks were only oc¬ 
casionally noted. The effect of dipping or spraying upon these immature 
ticks is so rapidly exerted that, an hour or two after the application of 
tho fluid, the majority will be found dead, and it is probable the poison¬ 
ing process begins directly the arsenical solution is brought into contact 
with the insect. In adult ticks—which are more hardy—the legs com¬ 
mence to straighten out and relax their hold in from two to three hours 
after dipping, this being especially the case where they are attached to 
an habituated beast. Such observations go to prove that the actual in¬ 
fection of an animal is rapidly established after the attachment of the 
infective tick* and the persistence of the tick for any length of time at 
the point of its attachment is for the accomplishment of 

the infective process. 

The lengthened period of incubation shown in the above table shows 
that the restraining influence is one exerted upon the disease germ itself 
after its deposition by the tick in the deeperflayers of the animal's s^in 
bather than to a restraint exerted upon the actual mechanism of 
tion by the tick. ,, 

j The importance t^refore is obvious of so habituating a beast tfy*t 
the deeper layers of his may become able both to poison the tick 
|tod al»o to exert a mtraining inftuenee upon the deyelopm^ pf the- 
bljl^^geTm itself, thoughwbether this restraint can be 
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an extent as will permanently hold back the development of such germ— 
is a matter for further observation. 

The extension of the incubation time, however, from an average of 
from nine to at least sixteen days proves that a degree of restraint 
hitherto unsuspected is possible to the habituaed animal apart from his 
increased power as a tick destroyer. 

SCHEDULE “E.” 

Estimation of the amount of Arsenic retained by the Hair and 
Hide of Animals for varying periods after Dimuso. 

Humber 1. 

Devon heifer. • 

Skin: Very thin, 1 sq. ft. weighing 6i oz. 

Hair: Long, fine, and thick. 

Sprayings: Last six sprayings in twenty-four hours; previously every 
fifth day. 

Killed: Twenty-four hours after last spraying. 

Analysis: 1 sq. ft. of skin contained:— 

In Hail* and Swirl*. In Skin itself 

■302 gramme, or id grains. -228 gramme, or 3-318 grains. 
Number 2. 

Black and white bull. 

Skin: Medium thickness. 

Hair: Strong, medium length, hut not thick. 

Sprayings: Daily for ten days; previously every fifth day. 

Killed: Twenty-four hours after last spraying. 

Analysis: 1 sq. ft. of skin contained:— 

In llair and Scurf. In Skin itself. 

•201 gramme, or 31 grains 196 gramme, or 3 02 grains. 
Number 3. 

Devon bull. 

Skin: Medium thickness. 

Hair: Fine. long, and verv thick. 

flprayingfe: Every five days for months, and last spraying? every 
third day. 

Killed: Twenty-four hours after last spraying. 

Analysis; 1 sq. ft. of skin continued:— 

; J.n Hair an 1 Scurf In Skin itself. 

A , V:r "*527 gramme, or 8-1 grains, *224 gramme, or 3 45 gram's. 

4. 

Black heifer (Kafir). r , 

; ,.-i.Sklu,:.,Very thick, 1 square foot weighing .18 oz. 

f&youg;’ medium: length, fairly thick, y 
Etery five days for several months. 
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Killed: Five days alter last spraying. 

Analysis: 1 $q. ft. of skin contained:— 

In Hair and Scurf. In Skin itself. 

•35# gramme, or 54 grains. #51 gramme, or 3-87 grains. 
Number 5. 

Shorthorn heifer. 

Skin: Not taken. 

Hair: Fairly long, fine, medium thickness, 26-55 grammes to square ft. 
Sprayings: Once five days before death. Not previously for eight 
weeks. 

Analysis: 1 sq. ft. of hair contained:™- 

■ 1 Id gramme, or I S plains 

The carcass of this boast was sprayed immediately after death, and 
after drying I square foot of skin was removed weighing 8;J oz«. 

In Hair and Scurf. In Skin itv*lf 

47 gramme, or 7*25 grains. 008 gramme, or 0*123 grains. 
Number 6. 

Cross-bred steer. 

Skin: Fairly thick. 

Hair: Moderately long. 

Sprayings: Dipped regularly for several months ,killcd ten days after 
last dipping. 

Analy«D: 1 sq. ft. of skin contained:— 

In Hair and Scurf. In Skin itself. 

•2b gramme, or 1 grains. *137 gramme, or 21 grains. 

Number 7. 

Shorthorn steer. 

Skin: \<>{ taken. 

Hair: Fairly long, fine, medium thickness, weight being 26*55 gms. 
Sprayings: Last spraying eight weeks before removal of hair. 

Analysis: Hair and scurf from 1 square foot contained:— 

■ 156 gramme, or 245 grains. 

Number 8. 

Calf: Was sprayed six months ‘before taking hair (see text) ; 1 square 
foot of hair contained:— 

0-388 gramme, or *6 grain. 

Number 9. 

Calf: Sprayed seven months before taking hair; 1 square foot eon-^ 
tail ted:— 

•0194 gramme, or -3 grain 
Observation* upon Schedule "J?” :*— 

The main points of interest above are the ability of retention of 
arsenic by ihe skin itself, and also the extent to which the hair afeoriB 
and retains the same. 
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In No. 1 above, the endeavour was made to* increase the arsenical 
content; of the skin by a repetition of the spraying process every few 
hours, allowing time only for the previous spraying to dry, tlie animal 
having been previously dipped every five days for many months. The 
approximate amount of arsenic in one square foot of hide removed after 
death was J>1 grains, or less even than in lhe case of the animal No. 4, 
which had been simply dipped every live days but whose skin contained 
—in a similar area—nearly 1 grains. Daily sprayings for ten days (No. 
2) after previous habituation gives even a lower figure (tf-02 grains), 
while after ten days’ cessation from his regular five-day spraying. No. fi 
still possesses I grains of arsenic to the square foot. 

Differences of thickness in the skins estimated probably accounted 
for corresponding differences in arsenical content to some extent, for 
such differences in weight of one square fool taken from the same region 
oi different boasts varied greatly. Such variance, however, cannot ex¬ 
plain the great disparity existing between cases No. 1 and 4, where the 
much lighter square of skin (ti.l oz.) contained nearly as much arsenic as 
the piece almost three times its own weight and thickness. 

The differences in the rate of elimination as well as the lengths of 
time since spraying would also determine to no small extent the differ¬ 
ences observed in the arsenical contents. 

(This question of rate of elimination is dealt with in Schedule 
“K.”) 

The main point brought nut by the skin figures above is—consider¬ 
ing the variations of time, interval, etc.—the constancy of the physio¬ 
logical “saturation point/’ which varies in the skins of fully habituated 
animals such as Nos.. 1, 2 , and only from 3-0:3 grains to grains. 

Where an animal such as No o has been allowed to remain free 
from arsenical applications for an extended period such as eight weeks, 
the skin content is seen to have fallen to less Ilian half a grain, while ten 
days since the last dipping allows the arsenical content of the skin to 
fall to two and one-tenth grains (No. fi), at which point the beast was 
unable, in forty-eight hours, to kill any of the ticks with which he was 
experimentally infested. 

Examination of the figures given for the hair are interesting as 
showing the persistence of traces or arsenic (in Nos. 8 and 9) after six 
and seven months respectively, and also as confirming the extent of the 
“affinity” of epidermic structures alluded to elsewhere. 
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SCHEDULE “F.” 

To Show the Elimination of Arsenic by the Sidneys at 
Vabyig Periods after Dipping. 


Number * > * TCen * 5 M? e °f Arsenic in Urine at intervals since Spraying ct infra. 


Beast. 

3 hours 6 h >urs io bourn 

24 hour.^32 1 u>ui\n| 48 hourJ 

I56 hour's 

t 

[72 hours 

20 

*015 *a*i 028 

1 : 

j 

i 

•024 j -032 *o 27 | 

*019 

i ■' 

! *«45 

«9 

*06 0S3 *049 

1 i 

‘044 J *022 *oj<; 

i 

• 0-13 j 


3 » * 

♦053 097 

°57 1 ‘o.^ -- 1 

l ! 

1 

! ’023 

i 

1 ’Oil 

12 

077 i 005 

; 1 

~ ; r '"j 

! ■ i 

•015 

i 

! 

■024 


Observations upon Schedule **F ”:— 

The above observations were suggested by (1) the constancy of the 
point of physiological saturation (as noted in Schedule ^H”) and 
speculation as to the probable channel by which arsenic rn excess of that 
amount became eliminated, and (2) from the varying behaviour of cer¬ 
tain cattle (in respect of their tick-killing properties) after exposure to 
CMjual arsenical treatment. 

The presence of arsenic in the urine after dipping proves its active 
absorption by the living skin, and also tends to disprove the generally 
accepted theory of the non-absorption of watery solutions by the skin. 

In the schedule above it will be noticed that the period of maximum 
^excretion of arsenic is, in the case of Nos. 11 and IS, during the earlier 
hours succeeding dipping (from the sixth to the tenth hours), and that 
after this period a rapidly decreasing output is observed. This falling off 
is not so marked in the case of No. 19, although the figure during the 
first six hours is very high; No. 20 maintains a steady output, being 
higher at seventy-two hours (when observations were discontinued) than 
at any previous time. This beast was chosen for urine examination be¬ 
cause he rapidly destroyed any ticks placed upon him. No. 19 possessed 
the ’.usual Iril ling capacity, while Nos, 31 and 12 were chosen as being 
unusually deficient in this respect. The results of the examination of 
the urine of the above animals strongly suggests the existence of a vary¬ 
ing individual tfek^kifling^power determined—on the one hand—by the 
serviceable retention, or—on the other—by. the too rapid elimination of 
the ‘arsenic gaining access to the skin through dipping. Further 
■•Amatory oWrvatlcm;on point would be of.interest, though. 
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practical value would not be great inasmuch as the refractory or non- 
ick-killing condition is only found in a minority of animals so far as 
I am able to determine. 

Notes on Technique, etc. 

The methods by which the arsenical estimations were arrived) at 
were those in general use. The quantitative figures given in Schedules 
“E” and “P” have a strict comparative value amongst themselves, and 
theses were obtained by the usual methods of quantitative analysis. 

Qualitative confirmation was, however, in nearly all cases resorted, 
to as cheek to observations, and controls of normal skin and normal 
urine were used to correct the methods employed. In most cases of skin 
analysis presence of arsenic was confirmed by Reinselr’s method, the more 
delicate test of Gutzeit. being employed in all other cases. A comparative 
rather than a quantitative value is, however, claimed for the above ob¬ 
servations as being the point of practical value to be aimed at. 

Tn the case of urine estimations no measure of the total quantity 
excreted during the twenty-four hours was secured. 

Skin areas were carefully marked off on the living beast to avoid 
error through stretching, contraction, etc., after death, when such skin 
was removed from the carcass. The hair was then clipped close and the 
area of skin shaved as closely as possible. Weighings were then made of 
skin and hair. 

Ticks used for the purpose of determining the lethal effect of 
sprayings, dippings, etc., were mainly adult red ticks (A\ evertsi ), 
though brown (R. appendimlaius) nvmphal and adult forms were fre¬ 
quently used, and occasionally bout (A. hcbraeitm) and bont-legged ticks 
(H. aegypliuni) were secured for the purpose. 

The infections produced by exposure to infected paddock were in 
all cases uncomplicated East; Coast Fever, a point which was ascertained 
both by the finding in the corpuscle of the appropriate organism and bv 
the presence of Koch's bodies in the gland-juice of affected animals. 


It has been estimated that a two-year-old steer will eat its own 
weight of food every two weeks, and if properly bred and of the right 
type gain an average of from one and a half to two pounds per day. 


Sheep as a rule have only two teats though sometimes the rudiments 
of a seoond pair are easily distinguished 
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NOTES FOJt THE COMING SEASON. 


A Useful Riding Cultivator.—The “Chameion” Planter with a 
New Improvement.—Pacts about the “Ceres" Separator.— 
The “Samson* Petrol Engine.—Another Fibre Machine.—An 
Earthxut and Cowpka Thresher. 


The development of tlm use of machinery in connection with fanning 
operations is generally a safe index of the progress of agriculture and 
of the increasing appreciation of scientific methods on the part of far¬ 
mers. The use of machinery saves time and labour, and so saves money, 
and, besides, machinery generally' performs work more efficiently than 
is the case where hand labour is employed, all oi winch involves an 
increase in the not profits of the farm. The logical outcome of these 
reflections is that, w here you find a number of agricultural machinery 
firms well established and doing a good trade, you may take it, first, that 
the farmers there have been doing fa!iiv well in the past, and, secondly, 
what is more, that they will do better in the future, other tilings being 
equal, whilst, thirdly, you can be pretty confident that those farmers 
are beginning at least to realise the importance oi mechanical power in 
modern farming as a ipeans both of saving time and labour and of 
securing improved results. 

In Natal we have a number of well-established and enterprising 
machinery firms, who, in a spirit of healthy competition, are doing a. 
great deal in the way of introducing the latest implements and machines 
from oversea, and, what is more, in securing the adaptation of some of 
these machines to the special requirements of South Africa. We, for 
our part, endeavour at every opportunity to bring to the notice of our 
readers new and improved machines, and whenever occasion offers we 
prosecute inquiries oversea as to new machines referred to in our ex¬ 
changes. In the course of the present article w r e are going to give the 
results of two such sets of inquiries—one of them dealing with a new 
fibre machine, and the other vrith an American peanut or earthnut 
Harvester. 

It was in continuance of the endeavours we have made in the past 
to keep out readers up to date in this direction that, upon receipt re¬ 
cently, from Messrs. Malcomess ft Co., Ltd., the well-known machinery 
firm of Durban and East London, of a copy of their newly-issued ?Cata- 
logue of Advanced Agricultural Implements and Machinery,* we wrote 
for particulars of certain of the machines mentioned therein, as we 
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thought some reference to them in these pages would prove of special 
.interest to our readers, in reply to which inquiry we received much fuller 
details than it was possible to publish in the catalogue. These particular 
machines were (a) the Single Dutchman Cultivator, (b) the ‘‘Champion” 
Planter with disc openers, (v) the “Ceres” Separator, and (d) the “Sam¬ 
son” Petrol Engine. Messrs. Maleomess & Co. also kindly furnished us 
with electros, by which we are enabled to illustrate these machines ami 
engine. The catalogue itself is a very weJl-got-up and well-illustrated 
publication, consisting of a little over 100 large pages. It is made 
especially easy of reference by the division of its index into nine sec¬ 
tions, dealing respectively with (1) Ploughs, (2) Cultivators, (3) Planters, 
(4) Harvesting Machinery, (o) Engines, Thrashers, and Horse Gears, (<>) 
Mealie Shelters and Grinding Mills, (?) Dairy Appliances, (8) Irrigation 
Machinery, and (9) Miscellaneous—which includes hay balers and forage 
presses, chaff-cutters, winnowers, po'ato sorters and cutters, dam 
scrapers, tobacco cutters, wire strainers, drilling machines,* and many 
other farm requisites. We have room here for no more than a reference 
to the particular machines mentioned above, but we advise readers to 
writ to Messrs. Maleomess & Co., Ltd., for a copy of their catalogue, 
which, we may add. is also issued in the Dutch language. 

The Sin olk Dutchman (Tltiyatob. 

The first implement in the catalogue before us to which we would 
like to draw readers* attention is the Single Dutchman Cultivator, which 
is built somewhat on the 1 incs of the ‘Captain Kidd” Cultivator—which 
is becoming more and more widely known in South Africa—except thnr 
the discs are replaced by shovels. This implement is probably tbc most 
up-to-date riding cultivator with shovels on the market, and is capable 
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of an infinite variety of adjustments, besides being under the perfect 
control of the operator. Owing to the parallel gang movement, the 
shovels can be moved to the right or left as required to dodge crooked 
plants in the row by a slight movement of the operator’s foot, and can 
be shifted out of the straight even as much as six or eight inches or hack 
again whilst the cultivator is travelling forward about a foot. Now that 
so many farmers are using mules and donkeys in place of oxen cultiva¬ 
tors of this description are coming into more general use, and it stands 
to reason it is a great advantage to have a riding cultivator in place of 
a walking* cultivator, thus saving the operator to a great extent. The- 
cultivator is fitted with concave wheels and dust-proof hills. 

The New “Champion” Planter. 

The ‘‘Champion" Planter needs no introduction to Smith African 
farmers, the success of this machine having been phenomenal and thou¬ 
sands being now in use in this country. Readers will lie interested, how¬ 
ever, to learn that this planter is now fitted with revolving disc openers 
instead of runners; and the opinion of farmers is that in many classes- 
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of soil this is a great advantage, as it prevents clogging, and insures a.. 

■ more uniform depth of planting. The discs are also able to cut through 
old stalks or roots or similar obstacles more effectively than can the 
ruimera The accompanying illustration shows the machine as it hovr ' 
appears. ■ 
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In this connection we learn that Air. Sidney Moon, of Manderston, 
who was recently so successful in carrying off the championship prize 
ahd numerous other awards for maize at the Johannesburg and Bloem¬ 
fontein shows, uses exclusively the ‘•Champion” Planter for planting his 
mealies, and speaks in the highest lernis of praise about this machine. 

The “Ceres” Separator. 

The “Ceres” is a new separator that ha* tome to stay. According 
to reports which Messrs. Maieomess have received on tests conducted 
at the NePs Rust Dairy, the Natal Creamery, and the Tweespruit Crea¬ 
mery, this separator seems to be about the cleanest skimming separator 
now on the market, the percentage of butter-fat left in the milk being 
as low as 0*02. This separator is fitted with self-balancing bowl, which, 
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acting on the same principle as does the spinning top, automatically 
centres itself when in motion, thus insuring that the bowl will always 
run perfectly true even though the separator itself may be standing a 
little out out plumb* It is, we think, a well-recognised fact that the 
most efficient separating device consists of a series of discs so arranged 
m to separate the milk into thin radial layers, hut the objection to the 
me of such discs in the past has been that they have to be placed in the 
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machine in a certain order of rotation, thus making the machine com¬ 
plicated and difficult to clean and handle generally. This disadvantage* 
is entirely overcome in the “Ores”—which is fitted with this disc 
separating device—as the discs can be placed in the machine in any 
order whatever. It has a further good feature in the central oil device, 
which automatically feeds the oil to the different hearings, and the 
loose spindle which, obviates the necessity for replacing the whole bowl 
when the spindle bcomes worn. 

A new and interesting device lias been fitted to the “Ceres” milk 
and cream cans which helps to resist tin* formation of rust inside the 
cans. This device consists of a small disc of a certain alloy fitted in 
the bottom of the can which has the effect of creating a galvanic action 
which absorbs the electric ions, these ordinarily causing the rust to> 



form. This disc does not in any way alter the general appearance of 
the can nor affect its strength or durability. It requires no attention 
in use beyond keeping clean, and does not increase the price of the can. 
It is proving a most successful and valuable addition. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration gives an idea of the general appearance of the can. 

The “Samson”. Pktkol Enoixe. 

At the Durban Show Messrs. Malcoiuess <& (Jo. exhibited a useful little 
engine for farm purposes which visitors there will probably remember 
attracted a good deal of attention, and for which we think there 1 will; 
a good demand in this country in/the fittuie. This engine, anillustra- 
tion of which we give herewith, is known as the “Samson” Petrol Un¬ 
glue, and one of its great advantages is its extremely moderate price~ 
It can he worked on petrol, Natal alcohol, or similar fuel, and starts bjr 
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means of an electric spark furnished by a battery (which is provided 
with the engine) in a similar way to which a moior starts; turn on the 
current, give the starting handle a turn, and the engine is running at 



THE “SAMSON/* 

once; there is no trouble and no delay* It runs equally well a full or 
a light load. It lias a low fuel consumption, and is made in three sizes 
—i\?., %, 4, and 6 It can be used for driving pumps, shellers, 

chaff cutters, grinders, or any similar small farni machinery. The prices 
run from £30. 

As stated earlier in this article, we have been making in¬ 
quiries oversea regarding two other machines, some details of which 
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we thought would prove interesting to ,;Oine of our readeiv. The^e are: 
(1) A JMew Decorticating Machine, and (£) a Peanut or Earth nut 
Thresher. 

Tin: liuiL\ Decorticating Machine. 

The Burn Fibre Decorticating Machine came to our notice as a re¬ 
sult of a paragraph appearing in the Philippine Agricultural Review of 
December last. As this paragraph briefly describes the machine wc set 
it out here as we found it:— 

“Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd., uf Calcutta, India, have, through their 
representative, Mr. A. YY r . Prautsch made application to the Division of 
Archives and Patents of the Executive Bureau for a patent on their new 
hemp-stripping machine which they believe? is supeiior to everything el&e 
of the kind at present on the market. The machine put out by this com¬ 
pany is said to have betn operated sm-eessluJIy all throng!) Indio. Tlic 
capacity of the machine is claimed lo be 1.000 jbs. of hump per day: the 
hemp is fed at the top of the machine, through three corrugat' d rollers 
which are placed in the shape of a V. At the end of those j oilers it is 
clamped and run through a single set of strippers revolving on a wheel 
that makes 1,000 revolutions per minute. Ai the point of contact with 
the strippers a powerful stream of water plays on the hemp just us it 
reaches the strippers, and another stream cleans from the fibre, when it 
ptsses the knives, any pulp that lias uoi been previously removed. After 
this simple process the hemp falls on an endless chain about 3 feet wide, 
which carries it back within a lew feet of the starting point/’ 

Seeing this paragraph, we thought it well (/> write to Messrs. Bum 
ami Co., Ltd., for prices and an illustration of the machine. In the 
course of their reply Messrs. Burn & Co. state:—“This machine has boon 
designed to treat the fibrous leaves of the great family of Agaves, par¬ 
ticularly the Sisal variety; and it decorticates these leaves better and 
more perfectly than any other machine that we have yet seen or heard of. 

. . . We have had, through the kindness of a friend interested in 

fibre extraction, forwarded to us from Manila, in the Philippines, some 
stalks of the inedible banana variety, growing there in abundance anrl 
commonly know r n as the Manila hemp stalks, to experiment with in our 
machine. These stalks, which were about 14 feet in length, were put 
through one of our machines and were decorticated most successfully, the 
remit being more and better fibre with less waste than from any other 
machine he (our friend) had ever ^een. We profess, therefore, that our 
machine is capable of treating successfully plants of the agave family 
and stalks of the hemp variety referred to above. Tn fact, it can treat 
with more or less success almost all plants of pulpy (as opposed to sticky) 
nature, such as Agave or Banana/ 5 
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The price of the machine, complete with countershaft and pulleys 
packed and delivered i.o.h. ralcutta is. we learn, .£27(5 13s. 4d. (Hs. 4,150). 
The nett weight of the complete machine is 63 ewt., and the gross weight 
in packages is 65 ewt. Shipping measurements are 305 cub. ft., or, say, 
•6£ tons, taking 50 cub. ft. to the ton. Messrs, Burn & Co.'s address is 
Howrah, Bengal. 

An Earth-nut Thresher. 

The second machine about which we have made inquiries is an 
'earthnut thresher manufactured at the Ellis Keystone Agricultural Works 
(Mr. George C. Burgess, general agent, Petersburg, Va., TT.S.A.). We 
noticed a paragraph in the Barbados Agricultural New* with reference 
io this thresher, and as machines for threshing earthmrts are by no 
means common we thought inquiry into the matter would prove interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Burgess has sent ns some particulars and an illustration of the 
machine—which latter we reproduce herewith. The particulars furnished 
-are not as full as. we could have liked, but it appears that the thresher is 
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made in three sizes, numbered 1, 2 and 3. It appears, al&o, that tilt 
machine is run by horse or mule tread power, and that the same machine 
can also be used for threshing all kinds of grain by using a special at- 
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taclunent .made for that purpose* The peanut thresher can also, judging 
from some of the printed testimonials accompanying the catalogue we 
have received, be used for threshing cow peas, and it is quite probable— 
though it is not* so stated—that it would do for soy beans as well. On 
this latter point we have written again to Mr. Burgess, and. will publish 
his reply in due course. A machine that will thresh soy beans will un¬ 
doubtedly be a great advantage; in fact, we shall have to have some such 
machine before long if the industry makes good progress. Unfortunately 
wo are unable to quote the prices of the thresher, as the catalogue does 
not mention them, but we are inquiring on this point also. 

Tn the course of his letter Mr. Burgess says:—“Peanut growing has 
gotten to be one of our greatest industries here, and, while the crop for 
the past few years has reached the million bushel mark, the industry is • 
still in its infancy. All of the worn-out land which would scarcely pro¬ 
duce anything else will make good peanuts by using commercial fertiliser* 
One of the biggest drawbacks to raising them here is the scarcity of 
labour to pick them off, but since the introduction of our machine tbfer, 
has been eliminated/* ' 
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The Structure of Sugar Cane. 


ITS INFLUENCE ON MI LL WO UK. IN FACTORIES. 


The Experiment Station of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters* Association, 
lias, according to the West Indies Agricultural A>//w, issued its thirtieth 
bulletin under the title of “The Influence of the Structure of the Cane 
on Mill Work in Sugar Factories/* by the well-known authority on the 
sugar industry, Noel been*. We have not received a copy of the bulletin 
ourselves, but we are enabled by an article appearing in a recent number 
of our West Indian contemporary to give a short resume of its contents, 
which, wc think, will he read with interest by planters and others in 
Natal. 

The work is divided into three parts: A discussion of the influence 
of the different juices contained in the cane on control work; an account 
of some experiments made with the object of determining the effect of 
dilferent methods of extraction; and a consideration of the cane as being 
composed of pith and rind, so that these are regarded as separate entities 
when dealing with the results of milling operations. 

The first part commences with the consideration of the inferential 
method of controlling the weight of cane entering the factory which is 
due to Goerligs, namely, that the percentage of sucrose in the cane, 
divided by the percentage of sucrose in the first mill juice, gives the con¬ 
stant quotient 0-85, under certain fixed conditions. As the author points 
out. it is evident that this can only hold under constant circumstances of 
mill pressure and fibre eoutent of the cane: as the proportion of juice 
obtained from the cane increases, and at the same time approaches more 
nearly the composition of all the juice contained in the cane, the value 
tends to increase: its value will become smaller, on the contrary, with 
an increase in the fibre content of the cane. This was recognised by 
Geerligs, and attention is drawn to a table which was constructed by him 
for the purpose of giving the various values of this quotient with different 
mill presures and fibre contents, in the case of the Cheribon cane. Other 
investigators found different values for the various canes that were used 
under the conditions with which they had to deal, and this led the 
author to determine those for the chief canes employed for sugar-making 
in Hawaii; these are given in the bulletin, and it is shown that the 
quotients for Hawaiian canes are very similar to those for the Cheribon 
cane. The practical use of the figures obtained is to indicate that, in 
factories where the sucrose content of cane is determined by working back 
from the sitcrose fa mixed juice and that in megass a low value will show 
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that either the weight of cane recorded is too high, or that the measure^ 
ment of the amount of juice is inaccurate. 

In employing his experiments to find, the value of the quotient of 
which mention has just been made, the author worked out the ratio be¬ 
tween the solids in what ho terms the “absolute” juice of the cane and 
those in the expressed juice. By the absolute juice, he means “everything 
which is not left behind on extraction with water,” so that this term 
includes protoplasm, together with the “colloid water” of Geerligs, ami 
the “water other than juice,” as it is described by J)r. Ifrancis Watts 
(see West Indian Bulletin:, Yol. IX., p. 85); that is to say, absolute juice 
•comprises the sugar-bearing juice of the cane, as such, protoplasm, and 
what is usually understood by “imbibition water/ in a botanical sense. 
(Returning to the relation just referred to—that between the solids m 
the absolute juice, as defired, and those in the expressed juice—-it was 
found that this was far more constant, than the quotient which was first 
under consideration, namely, that obtained by dividing the percentage 
of sucrose in the cane by that in the first mill juice. This is shown by 
the fact that, for at least three varieties of cane, with a fibre content 
varying from 10 per cent, to Id per cent., it was found to lie between 
the values 0-97 and 0*98. The practical development of this is that, if 
the density of the absolute juice of the cane is known, then, with the 
usual results of analysis alone, all the essential measurements relating 
to mill control can be expressed in terms of cane; and if either the weight 
of cane, of megass, of mixed juice or of added water has been determined, 
all the other quantities can be found. It. is not suggested that the mak* 
ing of direct measurements should bo discarded in favour of an inferential 
method; but that the latter should form a .means of checking such measure¬ 
ments, and the author proposes, in the light of the determinations made 
by him, that the value of the ratio employed for the purpose should be 
0 977, laying stress at the same time on the necessity for accuracy in the 
determination of the total solids in the megass, before reliable results 
can be obtained. 

As has been stated, the second part of the bulletin deals with the 
effect of different methods of extracting juice; the difference of these 
methods consisted in using nine and twelve-roller mills, maceration with 
hot and cold water at different stages in the milling, returning or not 
returning the dilute juice, and the application of increasing extractions. 
It was found that the highest extraction was obtained when the water 
was added in divided quantities; the result was lowest when its addition 
took place before the last mill, and was intermediate when it was divided 
Wore the second and third mills. There was litle difference found, 
whether the water was hot or cold ; a slight advantage obtaining when it 
-was hot was probably due to the slightly greater dilution. The compart 
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son of the work of a nine-roller and a twelve-roller mill led to the con¬ 
clusion that, making allowance for difference in fibre content, the latter 
effects extraction from 50 tons of cane per hour as well as a nine-roller 
mill dealing with 35 tons in the same time, with a dilution in the case 
of the larger mill, of 12 per cent, instead of 34 per cent. It is the 
Author's opinion that the matter of chief importance in these trials is 
the economy effected in the case of the twelve-roller mill, as a result of 
the greater quantity of cane dealt with and the smaller amount of liquid 
to be treated, on account of the lessened dilution. In the last connec¬ 
tion, it was not found that any approach to equality of final efficiency of 
work in the two cases could be obtained by using less water; the effect 
was rather to gain very inferior results with the smaller mill. 

The object of further work was to ascertain the influence of high 
extraction on the purity of the juice: in other words, to find the effect, of 
expressing increasing quantities of juice from the cane on the amount of 
sugar that could be obtained. The average results of experiments showed 
that an extraction of 930 may be considered to correspond with a purity 
of 89-0, and an extraction of 87 with one of 90-fi. By interpolating 
values and extending the extraction numbers to 95-0, a table is obtained 
in which, while the hitter increase by unitv. those representing the purity 
decrease by 0-2 in the first, fourth and smentli stops, and by 0-3 in the 
of hers. Thus extractions of 90-0 and 95 0 correspond, respectiudy, to 
purities of 89*8 and S8-5, so that increasing extraction from 90 to 95 
does not increase the amount of sugar that can !>«• obtained in (he ratio 
of 95 to 90, but in that ratio multi]died by the quotient obtained by 
dividing 88-5 by 89-8. In other words, the increase in available sugar, 
calculated from the extraction alone, would be 50 per cent.: it is actu¬ 
ally 4 per cent. The subject is developed b\ the author, who, however, 
in view of the eonditons peculiar to any given factory, does not deal with 
the financial aspect of high extraction, but leaves the data brought for¬ 
ward by him to be worked out on the basis of money units in any special 
case. 

The third part of the bulletin, namely, that which treats of the 
effect of the structure of the cane on mill work, is to be dealt; with in 
another issue of the Agricultural Nows, and we will refer to it upon 
receipt of that number of our contemporary. 


The cows which produce best are usually those which were well pre¬ 
pared for their milking period. Breed and strain or family are im¬ 
portant factors* but important and necessary as they both are, neither, 
in itself, is a guarantee of production. 
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Natal Bea-Keepers ' Aasoalatloa. 

MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

By Mias A. E. Pumjnueu, Secretary, 

"The Apiary ” Malvern . 

Winteu. is rapidly passing, the days are lengthening, and joyous 
spring will soon be here. Brood is increasing, and whole combs of 
sealed larvae may now be found even on the outside of the brood nest of 
fltrong colonies. Hives should be overhauled and cleaned of propolis in 
order that all liftings may be easily handled when the necessity for the 
removal of honey occurs. 1 would suggest maintaining the winter { re¬ 
stricted ) entrance to assist the bees to keep* up the necessary heat for 
brood-rearing and comb-building, so very essential at Ids time for the 
days, and the nights particularly, are still decidedly cool. Tare and 
attention towards the* bees at this time is very important, for it is our 
greatest effort towards a successful season—and the production of those 
“tons of honey,” of American bee literature. Our bees must Ik* teeming 
with life, energy, and numbers in order to make the utmost of even a 
possibly poor season. It is too late when the honey flow is already upon 
us; we must assist Nature at this time all we possibly can. 

* * * 

Honey is bciug brought in from the mangoes, gums being also in 
bloom, but the weather is too cold, and the few warm hours of the day 
are too short to assist the bees very much; in fact, it is almost a tax on 
the bees to gather much surplus honey at this time of the year. Some 
vigorous stocks will build up well, and be ready for early swarming. 
Spring flowers are rapidly making their appearance above the burnt 
charred ground, a recent shower of rain forcing flowering plants into 
blossom. The bees are early at work, and on mild evenings may he seen 
coming in from the fields in great numbers just before darkness has set 
an. At this time foundation is quickly drawn out in the brood nest, & 
good opportunity to replace old black combs. 
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During this dry bright weather hives can easily be painted without 
in any way interfering with the bees, provided that the front parts be* 
done early in the morning or late afternoon on eool days when but few 
bees are flying. I 11 ease of known vicious colonies, it may be advisable 
to ha\e the smoker at hand and going well in order to prevent surprises 
in the way of stings—not usually appreciated by the majority of bee¬ 
keepers! Personally I have experienced little trouble in this respect, the 
bees appearing to in no way resent my close proximity to the hive. My 
bees, however, are particularly well behaved, not having had al any time 
a taste of stolen sweets! A good paint for outside work, bee hives in 
particular, I have found to be that which is sold as "Ferrodor; this 
paint gives a smooth polished surface, and wearing qualities all that can 
he desired. The advantage of a polished surface will he evident to those 
bee- keepers who take particular pride in the general appearance of their 
apiaries, for the splashing of mud on the hives causing unsightly stains 
is at once washed off by the falling rain and the hives look always clean. 
It is a most durable paint also, from all accounts. 


The Living Bee . 


Bv Mary Pitchth. 

President , Natal Bee-Keepers’ Association; Natal Expert, South African 

Bce-Kcv.prrs Association* 

(('onfimtrrf from Vmjv. 2SI .) 


A Bee Adventure. 

^Thobe bees are ours,’" we exclaimed, but wo spoke hastily as enthusiasts 
sometimes do. They were hanging from the high gable foot' of an up- 
country vicarage—a single storey building, it is true, but built on slop¬ 
ing ground with a high verandah. It cricked our neck even to look up 
at them where they hung, a beautiful brown mass, building their combs 
in the open sunlight. 
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One ladder was too short, but two would 'reach them. These were* 
1 r-shed together, and after some engineering attached to the chimney. It 
was Bessie's turn to cut down the comb, and the fact that it was a long 
climb and a stiff one first, added zest to the prospect. She ascended 
with the smoker and soon had the bees clustered nicely into a compact 
mass. At this point, unfortunately, the juncture of the ladders showed 
an ugly elbow and there was little doubt that one side was giving way. 
We recalled Bessie to mother-earth and summoned the Kafir boy to re¬ 
tie the knots. At first he thought we meant him to go up for the bees, 
and fci Ca lnkozazani” was very decided. He had tied the ladder to the 
chimney the night before and knew these bees. However, after a little 
coaxing, he went up and fastened the ropes. There is no doubt that the 
bees murmured, but we were too far below to hear them. 

Bessie ascended again, this time with a basket for the bees, and a 
knife with which to cut the comb. The knife she put in her belt, but as 
St looked highly dangerous we attached it to one end of a long string 
and the other she fastened to her wrist. Step by step we watched her 
ascend till she was safely past the wide place between the ladders. The 
Kafir steadied the foot, those with bee-veils stood clustered round, while 
a group fearful, but interested, stood further off. 

She laid reached the top, planted herself firmly, and was drawing 

up the knife when to our utter dismay the enemy opened fire. In our 

anxiety about the ladder we had overlooked the danger from the bees. 
It is well known that hive bees are fiercer than those in a house apiary— 
the shelter seeming to subdue thorn—and those bees, working quite in 

the open, were fiercer still. Tlic scent of that Kafir bov was in their 

nostrils, and the sound of fury in their wings. Poor Bessie! Her hands 
were bare, as she was no novice in handling bees, but that day she was 
given no opportunity to show her skill. The bees had first and only 
innings. In her perilous position she was completely at their mercy. 
Had her hands been covered she might have “played statutes” that is 
kept perfectly still and bidden them do their worst, but retreat was her 
only course. 

With perfect coolness and no little courage she began to descend, 
but every move she made, every step she took, brought more bees to the 
attack. In companies, regiments, battalions they came, horse, foot and 
artillery, pouring in a merciless fire. “Hold on to the ladder and never 
mind the stings? I urged—advice wheh seemed to the others pitiless in¬ 
deed. “Never mind the stmgs, and such stings l” But I was so afraid 
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that; she would fall. The very ladder seemed possessed or why should it 
swing so? The Kafir in the excitement no longer held it, and not only 
that, but while letting out wildly on all sides to protect his head from 
the cloud of bees he kept banging it at every stroke. I counselled him to 
“hamba tshetsha ” He needed no second telling. From the group in the 
garden came a burst of merriment; 1 was too anxious at the moment see¬ 
ing Bessie safely to the ground to know what had happened. There was 
much laughter. Some say the Vicar put his head in a May bush, others 
that lie made a bee-line for the gate. Once there he turned and laughed 
at the others who scattered now in all directions, as Bessie passed at the 
run, trailing the knife at her wrist, a cloud of togry bees in wild pursuit. 

Under the gum trees we picked out the stings—twenty in one hand 
and twep tv-two in the other. Small wonder she was the heroine of the- 
hour. All gathered round very thankful that she was safe and vowing 
vengeance on the bees. The poor swollen arms were treated with strong 
ammonia as soon as possible, meantime they were tied up professionally, 
and with much palaver, in cool green leaves and yards and yards of 
linen bandage, a treatment that proved most successful, for their ap¬ 
pearance was so amusing that Bessie quite forgot the pain and joined 
heartily in the general laughter—in short was one of the happiest at the 
dinner table. 

We are going again to that Vicarage garden to tackle those bees, but 
whatever further adventures we may have I am quite sure if we ever 
su-cceed in putting thorn in the hive, they will be christened “Bessie's 
Bees/* 
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S.A. Citrus Fruits anti Most In London* 


The following reports have been received from the Acting Trades 
Commissioner for the Union in London (Mr. Francis Harrison) on 
citrus fruits and frozen meat from South Africa:—“(1) I beg to report 
that the following South African citrus fruit was received by the last 
mail boat., “Edinburgh Castle," and placed on the market on the 11th 
instant:—From Xatal: In cool chamber, 432 packages naartjes; in hold, 
129 packages orange? ; total, 561 packages. From Algoa Bay: In hold, 
45 packages oranges. From Capetown: In hold, 41 packages oranges. 
(Approximately 2,000 ‘‘trays" naartjes and 300 cases oranges.) (2) 
It is satisfactory to state that the fruit, with very few exceptions, ar¬ 
rived in an exceedingly good condition. No naartjes were ottered for 
sale at auction, those consigned to Messrs. Garcia Jacobs being 
handed over to private salesmen for disposal. (3) Owing to the large 
quantities of strawberries and cherries now on the market there is not 
a very brisk demand either for naartjes or oranges, but the following 
weeks should see ail improvement. (4) The prices for naartjes vary 
acording to the quality of the fruit and size of tray, the small trays, 
containing counts of 1,2’s and 35’s making Is. to Is. 3d., the medium 
sized trays containing about 20 fruit making Is. fid. to Is. 9d.. and the 
larger trays containing from 25 to 35 making from 2s. to 2s. fid. (5) I 
noticed some very good quality ‘Navel* oranges from Wellington, Cape 
Colony, packed in single layer trays which realised as high as 3s. per 
tray. ((>) Another mark of ‘Navel* oranges from the Cape made from 
15s. to 17s. (Jd. per large case. In a few instances a higher price was 
demanded. (7) The Washington ‘Navel' oranges from Natal were 
brighter in appearance but still lacking in size compared with Cali¬ 
fornian’s and those from the Cape, which is reflected in the lower price 
at which they were sold. It: would be advisable for Natal growers to 
take every possible means of cultivating a larger fruit of this seedless 
variety, (8) The ordinary oranges from Naial realised from 5s. to 6s. 
per ease, containing from 50 to 90 fruit. (9) Tt. is gratifying to note 
that up to the piosent the citrus fruit from South Africa has arrived in 
much better condition than last A^ear, the selection is greatly improved, 
and the packing leaves little to be desired." 

Under date 8tb July, Mr. Harrison reported:—“(1) There was an 
increased consignment of Natal naartjes on the market this week. The 
fruit arrived in splendid condition and generally of fine quality, which 
was favourably commented on at Covent Garden. (2) The prices realised 
for large trays are from 2s. to 2s Cd. Some small trays, T am informed. 
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(have been bought for Is. 3d. a tray. (3) Mr. T. J. Pourpart also had on 
sale a lot of 400 trays, and has disposed of them at 2s. to 2s. Gd. per 
tray. (4) Oranges from Natal arrived in good condition. (5) A small' 
number of boxes of specially selected Victoria oranges realised 7s. per 24 
iruits. (G) The Navel oranges from the (Jape Colony are much superior 
in size and appearance to the Natal variety, and consequently obtained 
•better prices. (7) The prices realised for Natal Navels were from 4s. 
♦to 7s. per small box. Cape Navels (84 1 s to 90’s), 15s. to 1 vs. Gd. per 
large box, and Natal ordinaly oranges (small box), is. to 5s Gd. r 

The Trades Commissioner reports as follows on the carcase of o.v 
shipped by J. A. Stevenson, East London, per ‘‘Edinburgh Castle/* ar¬ 
rived Southampton on the 9th July, 1910:—“(1) This small shipment 
of frozen beef was consigned to Mr. W. Cooper, and sold at the Central 
Markets on Tuesday morning last. (2) The beef weighed J.2G stone, 
and was sold as one lot, realising 2s. id. per stone—3|d. per 1C. On the 
same date Argentine, Australia and New Zealand beef (frozen/ sold lor 
2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. hind quarters, and Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. fore quarters. (3) 
A bigger consignment of frozen beef from Natal was sold at Smithtield 
in June, 1908, at 2s. 3d. per stone bind quarters and Is. lod. fore 
quarters. Mr. Cooper reports that the beef arrived in good condition, 
and that the quality was if anything superior to that from the Argentine, 
Australia, and New Zealand. He recommends, however, that future con¬ 
signments should not be hard frozen but chilled. Mr. Cooper is also of 
opinion that younger beef should be shipped. (5) ITad this trial con¬ 
signment arrived two months earlier it would probably have realised 2s. 
lid. per stone for fore quarters and 3s. 5d. per stone for hind quarters, 
which was the price then current for frozen beef. The cold weather 
is a better time to land meat in this country, dune and July 
are a bit too late. (G) No great fault was found with the dressing. 1ml 
it may be useful to re peat the recommendations made by two well known 
salesmen in respect to the Natal shipment in 1908:—J. W. Curry, of J. 
W. Curry & Co.. 273, Central Meat Markets:—The sides should be 
quartered at the 10th joint, and follow the bone right along to the flank. 
Also cut the tail short, leaving about two bones on the bind quarter. 
IT. J. Webb, 329, Central Meat Market, E.C 1 .:—It would be more profit¬ 
able to rut the hinds sav 94 instead of 74 bones, as the binds always realise 
mere j er stone than the fores. Mr. Webb also expresses the opini o 
that the beef from Natal would eventually be much improved by im¬ 
porting Hereford and Shorthorn stock. What is wanted on the market 
is young beef. (7) Mr. Curry, who handled the Natal frozen beef, made 
the further recommendation that South African beef should be dis¬ 
tinctively graded in the same way as Argentine beef, so that buyers 
should accustom themselves to certain brands.” 
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u (8) In connection with future shipments, the above salesmen cm 
be recommended. Mr. Cooper, although having' a good reputation as a 
fresh meat salesman, does not, to any great extent, handle chilled or 
frozen meat. (9) An appreciable notice of this small consignment ap¬ 
pears in the current issue of the Meat Trades Journal and Cattle Sales¬ 
man'* Gazette in which the following pertinent remarks are made:— 
Ml our African friends wish to cultivate this trade, they would be well 
advised, however, to send the beef of younger cattle, say, not more than 
two or three years old. Again, it would be of considerable advantage to 
the sender of the beef if it could be brought chilled instead of frozen hard. 
Australia and Argentine send us chilled beef, so there can be no diffi¬ 
culty in bringing it in a good condition from South Africa, provided 
shippers will put their steamers in order to adopt the latest refrigerating 
methods/ (10) Chilled beef always realises more than frozen, especially 
11 io hind quarters, which fetch anything from 5d. to 9d. a stone better 
price. The Agricultural Department would do well to take up this ques¬ 
tion with the steam ship company before future shipments are made. 
The temperature at which the present consignment was carried varied 
from 15 to 19 degrees Fahr. The usual temperature at which chilled 
meat is carried from the Argentine is from 28 to 29 degrees Fahr.” 


Hay Harvesting Machinery „ 


SOME NOTES BY AN EXPERT. 


There are many different types of hay-making machines now on the 
market. A few years back the tedders or kickers had all the run, and 
large quantities of them were sold, and still are sold, all over the hay¬ 
growing country. These machines wrought with a pitching motion, kick¬ 
ing out from behind the machine when the horse moved forward, and 
going at a rapid rate, tossed up the green hay, and left it nice and open 
to both wind and sun. The tedder was found to do excellent work in 
timothy and meadow hay, where no seed was liable to be knocked oft by 
the kicking action. But when working among ryegrass hay it was found 
to thresh out a lot of the seed, especially if the hay was nearly ripe when 
eat, and consequently tended to spoil the sample both for appearance 
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■and also for weiglit. Djiring the last three or four years tedders have 
given place to a great extent to swath turners and side-delivery rakes, 
more especially in districts where ryegrass and clover hay are cut. In a 
recent issue of the Ironmongers' Chronirle an engineering authority dis¬ 
cusses these two machines—swath turners and side-delivery rakes—and 
has also something to say on the subject of hay-loaders. With regard to 

Swath Turners 

the writer remarks that the advantage of this machine over the tedder 
is in the method in which the machine turns over the swath bodily, and 
doing its work gently and effectively, in no way threshing the grass. 
The swath turner takes two swaths at a time, the horse passing along be¬ 
tween the rows in the same direction as the mowing machine, and two 
sets cf forks revolving at right angles to the road wheels and adjusted to 
the proper height by a lever, lift up the swath at the butt ends, and turn 
it completely over without breaking up the formation of the swath as left 
by mowing machine. On most swath turners the forks are made to re¬ 
volve either to the right or to the left at the wish of the operator of the 
machine. Thus, if a storm of rain comes after the machine has been 
over the crop and a fresh turning of the swath is required, the machine 
can be driven in the opposite direction, with the forks moving in the 
same way as they were at the first turning, and it practically puts the 
hay back into its original position. With an arrangement to produce 
the same effect, the swath turner can be made to windrow the hay when 
dry enough to stack, and this is done by having the two sets -of forks 
revolving in an opposite direction, and turning two swaths outwards and 
on to the swath.next. By missing a swath every time three swaths can 
be put into one, and even then are placed in such an open condition that 
the hay makes all the time until the hay-loader comes along, or the men 
with the wagon to take the hay to the stack. 

Side-Delivery Rakes. 

The side-delivery rake is a machine which was looked upon for a 
number of years in Britain rather scathingly, although extensively used 
in foreign countries. It is now being regarded by farmers with much 
more favour. The side-delivery rake is a tedder, rake, and windrowing 
machine combined. It is made to take two swarths at a time, similar to 
the tedder and swarth turner, hut is built differently, the rakes or forks 
being in one long row, and working at about an angle of 45 degrees. 
When required to ted hay the rakes are made to work backwards, and 
spread out the hay much after the style of the tedder. When required to 
windrow or rake the motion is reversed, and the machine then carries 
the hay forward, and being at an angle of 45 degrees the hay works off 
at one side of the machine into a windrow. Four swaths can, however, 
be put into one with a side-delivery rake. In some districts the side- 
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^delivery rake is quite popular, but in Britain it is doubftul if it will* 
ever supersede the swath turner, which is a great labour-saver to the* 
farmer, and leaves his hay in much better shape than either the tedder 
or side-delivery rake. This last point may not be too clear to some* 
people, but to secure a good sample of hay it must not be too much 
knocked about and twisted in all directions in the making, and this is 
where the swath turner excels over the other two machines. 

Hay-Loaders. 

Tn connection with a swath turner or a side-delivery rake a hay- 
loader can be wrought to great advantage, especially in England, where 
the bar is taken straight from the windrow to the elevator and put into- 
the stack. With a lot of haymaking to do a farmer can undertake a 
vastly greater amount of work with two of these machines working to¬ 
gether than he could get through in the old way, of having it all done by 
hand. Tn Scotland end Ireland the method of hay-making is somewhat; 
different to the English- Hay in both these countries is usually put up 
into hay-cocks of from 10 <wt. to a ton weight in the field, and is allowed 
to stand for a few weeks before putting into large stacks. Other 
machines are here brought into use which are not commonly seen in: 
England—hav-cook lifters, triangles, and horse-forks. 


Turkey Breeding for farmers * 

SOME USEFUL HINTS. 


An instructive article on the. above subject appears in a recent number 
of the -Journal of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. Mr. S. C- 
Sliaipe, the author of the contribution, makes the following imp ♦vtant 
observations:— 

Turkey breeding for the farmer should be remunerative; rhere is 
nemoy in it if worked upon right lines and with a system, and it is pos¬ 
sible for anyone having some pasture and arable land to bring up a flock 
of turkeys with little expenditure. It is not necessary to lay out a huge 
sum of money in buildings and appliances, nor of buying incubators or 
foster mothers, because in practice they are not needed for hatching and 
rearing Turkeys, therefore it will be seen that; the cost of starting 
turkey breeding need not be heavy. Home-made appliances cost a mere 
trifle, a bouse for stock turkeys made of poles sunk into the ground, jaope 
press poles being used used for the framing fastened with wire, and the* 
whole thatched with straw; not an expensive place by any means, but 
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one which answers the purpose, and is far preferable to an ordinary 
poultry house. The houses should always be kept clean, and a little dis¬ 
infectant put down occasionally will help to keep the place sweet and 
clean. Some good, clean straw should be used for bedding, and this can 
be renewed as often as necessary. 

JfEEDiNG. 

Feeding is a very important point, and much harm is done very 
often by over-feeding the birds. They being good foragers generally 
puk up a great amount of food when kept around the farmyard, and do 
not therefore require much feeding. What food is given should consist 
of groud oats, middlings, and cooked vegetables, a little grain being 
given at night. The grain may be wheat or oats. The latter should be 
heavy, and of a white variety: they should weigh not less than 42 lbs. 
per bushel; if thin and light the birds will not eat them. I do not ad/ise 
niahe feeding for turkeys; it causes too much fat, and this must be 
avoided if one is desirous of getting fertile eggs. 

We sometimes have a trouble with the hens when they come on to lay. 
There are plenty of eggs, but so many of them are sliell-less. Of course 
this is usele<> for our purpose. We keep the birds all the year for breed¬ 
ing, and when they start to lay we hope to find eggs which will hatch out 
a hatch of young birds in due course. When the eggs have no shells 
they are no use* for sitting purposes nor for market. We often wonder 
what is the cause of this trouble, and how we can prevent it. I have 
frequently known hens to lay two shell-less eggs in one day. The cause 
of this is allowing the birds to become too fat; they get full of eggs, and 
are not able to shell them fast enough. This may go on for two or three 
weeks perhaps. Sometimes it happens that we have just one or two of 
the hens from a flock laying such eggs, while the others are all right. 
These birds should have a tonic, and a good dosing of Epsom salts; this, 
with a little reduction of food, will he found to stop them laying for a 
week or so, and if the diet is changed, and not quite so much given for 
a short time, the eggs will soon be normal and plentiful. 1 would advise 
that some meat be given if the birds have been kept on rather a low diet 
after the first few eggs have been laid. We generally find the trouble 
happens during the first batch of eggs, and we seldom have any difficulty 
of this kind during the second batch, the birds not being in such a high 
condition. 

Another very troublesome thing we nave to contend with in the 
hatching season is infertile eggs. Now this may be from two or three 
causes, more generally it is owing to the male bird being too heavy for 
the hens. It is not advisable to use a very heavy bird if the bens are 
not of great weight: a good vigorous bird of medium size is far more 
lively to fertilise the eggs than a monster of a bird; or, again, it may 
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be weakness. In such cases a little tonic and some good meat mixed 
with the food will improve matters. 

Hatching. 

Hatching is best If done under the ordinary hen. The eggs should 
be taken from the turkey hen when laid, leaving just one or two for nest 
eggs, or she may find a nest away. The eggs may be kept for a short 
time, and then put down under hens in the usual way. It is best to wait 
until several hens are ready, and then put down a good number if enough 
hens can be procured, for in this way the rearing is much simplified; 
and should there be many eggs infertile, it is an easy matter to make 
some of the nests up with full number of eggs, starting the other hens 
with a fresh batch. It always pays one to test the eggs on the sixtli day: 
and if the stock are rightly mated, and in good condition, there will be 
very few eggs found infertile. The lien must be dusted with some insect 
powder before putting her down on the eggs, for having to sit a longer 
time than usual, and it generally being warm weather, they are very 
liable to get infested with vermin, and if this happens it will mean some 
broken eggs during the period of incubation. 

The hens should have good attention during the time, plenty of 
good food and clean water, w r ith a litle exercise once a day. If they can 
be taken off the nest and put into a crate or run it gives them some 
chance for movement, and they may be left off the nest for half an hour 
every day unless it is frosty, but fortunately we do not get very severe 
frosts when turkey eggs are hatching. About ten to twelve eggs may 
be put under a goocf large hen, if she is a reliable mother. All infertile 
eggs which have been tested out should be saved for cooking up for food 
when the young turkeys are hatched. If the hen is somewhat trouble- 
sane when the eggs are chipping it is well to take the batch away and 
put them under another hen if there is one to spare, or failing this they 
may be put in an incubator to finish off. It often happens that a hen 
may sit her eggs well at the time, but when the little birds begin to chirp 
sh( gets uneasy, and will smash all the birds as fast as they come out. 
The hen should not be taken off during the hatching if she is going on 
all right. If the hens have been handled every day, when taking off to 
feed it will be found that they are quite tame, and easy to manage when 
the young birds are hatching out; even the most wild hen will get tame 
end perfectly quiet during her sitting period if treated ldnclly, and this 
is a great help when the eggs are chipping. 

It may sometimes be found that itJs necessary to help the chick out 
•of the shell owing to the membrane being hard and tough, but should 
ihL occur it is well to lightly sprinkle the egg with warm water, but if 
the following plan is adopted during the last fortnight there will be no 
troubli arise in this direction. Every* morning, just before the hen is 
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placed upon the nest, have some warm water handy, and sprinkle a little 
underneath and on the breast feathers of the hen; she then goes on the 
nest, as in a natural manner, with her feathers wet, just in the same way 
as if she had been sitting in a hcdgegrow, and had been out amongst the 
long grass hunting for a breakfast. 

This causes a slight moisture on the eggs, which softens the mem¬ 
brane and makes so much easier. If the weather during the time the 
•eggs are under the hen is very damp it will not be necessary to put water 
on her, but it should always be done in dry weather, especially if there 
has been a cold east wind blowing. 


Division of Agriculture and Forestry • 

FARM REPORTS FOR JUNE. 


The Farm Manager, Central Experiment Farm, Mr. W. C. Mitchell, re¬ 
ports to the Director of the Division as follows:— 

Sharp frosts have again been experienced; on two occasions 11 de¬ 
grees were recorded in the vlei. It is to be hoped that this will consider¬ 
ably lessen the damage done to next season’s crops by the grub. 

Towards the end of the month a milder spell of weather commenced, 
which had the eifeet of starting the barley and oats planted late in the 
northern vlei into renewed growth, and at time of writing these crops 
are looking well. 

, The work of baling and securing the bedding cut at the back of the 
Farm has been continued and is not yet completed. There should now 
be no lack of bedding until next autumn. 

The mealie crop has been secured. Stalks were all brought to the 
shredder and turned into stover for the dairy herd whilst cobs had been 
previously husked in the field and are now lying in the crib ready for 
shelling. 

One of the most interesting features of the Farm work for the past 
season has been the trial of root varieties on an extensive scale, and the 
results of this test have now been tabulated and are appended to this 
report. 

The ordinary routine of garden work has been proceeded with dur¬ 
ing the month and a big supply of vegetables is now coming on. I re- 
gret> however, having to report considerable damage to early cauliflower 
-varieties owing to severe frosts and subsequent attacks by aphides. 
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Spraying lias been carried out with tobacco dip and soft soap for* 
these insects and caterpillars have been destroyed.by the use of arsenate: 
of lead. 

The donkeys pieviously loaned to the forestry branch have now been 
returned and are kept fully employed ploughing in readiness for the com¬ 
ing planting season. 

With the exception of small ailments and accidents all stock arc 
healthy and in fair working condition. 

Results of Experiments with Varieties of Hoots. 

The locality where the crop was raised was on the hill, side, west of 
avenue, with a gradual fall towards the west and north-west. 

The soil is of a light ironstone grit, overlying a subsoil of Ecca shale • 
and of exceptionally low fertility. Its one redeeming feature is its some¬ 
what surprising hygroscopic qualities, a characteristic which is par¬ 
ticularly valuable in the case of root cultivation when a large percentage - 
of the crop's growth has to be made aftei the cessation of autumn rains. 

The previous crop was buckwheat, sown without manure, from which 
practically no crop was obtained owing to severe damage by hail shortly 
before harvesting. 

The treatment of the ground consisted of disc ploughing in October, 
after which all weeds were kept under control as much as possible by a 
constant use of the harrow . In early January the land was again 
ploughed and harrowed prior to planting. 

Fertilisers consisted of 200 pounds high grade super, and 100 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre applied broadcast before ridging the land for 
seeding. A dressing of 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda was ap¬ 
plied in March. One plot, planted with Ooliath swede, also received kraal 
manure in addition at the rate of 8 tons per acre; this was spread on the • 
land before the last ploughing "and then turned under. # . 

Seed was all procured locally and germinated well. One variety. 
Purple Mammoth turnip, appeared to be slightly adulterated with seed of 

wild radish, but otherwise few weeds have made their appearance. 

Planting was all done in drills, on ridges. The fertilisers having 
been broadcasted on the harrowed ground, the land was ridged with a 
Martin's cultivator, using two double mould-boards. 

Time of Planting. —Swedes were drilled during the third week of 
January, and turnips during the first week of* Ferbuary, with the ex¬ 
ception of Purple Mammoth, which was sown during the third week of 
that month. 

During growth weeds were kept down and soil moisture conserved * 
by constant inter-row cultivation with peg-tooth scuffiers. Bows were 84- 
inches apart and plants thinned to 9 inches in the row. This pacing * 
may appear somewhat close, but it will be found that the advantage oT 
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close lows, affording the plants an opportunity of forming an early shade' 
of leaf which covers the entire ground, is one not to be overlooked in a 
dry climate. 


T/lC wwtlt-er during growth may best be recorded by the following 
table *“—■ 


Rainfall. 

Temperature. 
Max. Min. 

Mean temperature. 
Day. Xig-ht. 

5*82 in. 

05 

5° 

7b'3 

56*2 

7*48 „ 

94 

4(3 

7 6*5 

55‘6 

479 » 

*>5 

44 

757 

54‘* 

073 » 

82 

29 

72*8 

46-1 

2*63 „ 

82 

25 

71*6 

36*4 

0*17 ,, 

77 

21 

665 

28‘c) 

the weather, both 

in the matter 

of rainfi 


January 
February 
March 
April ... 
May .. 
June ... 


and temperature, was altogether favourable, and it. is to be regretted that, 
tht crops did not return better yields. All the swedes were very badly 
infested with aphides by the end of May, but it is not likely that this 
much affected the weight of the crop as growth had almost ceased by that 
time. 


The weir/ht of crop is recorded in short tons, and was determined 
by weighing portions of the plots in ten different parts of each. The 
weighings were taken in July. The following table shows the yield ot 
each variety:— 

Swedes :— 


Goliath (kraal manure plot) . . . 

. 21 tons 

12 cwt. 

96 

Magnum Bonum. 

. 20 „ 

9 „ 

(U 

Carter** Prize Winner. 

. 19 ,. 

10 

28 

Carton's Model. 

. 15 

19 „ 

28 

Goliath (without kraal manure) 

. 15 .. 

1 .. 

34 

Kangaroo. 

. 14 

5 ,, 

56 

KinaiclieV Improved. 

Turnips: — 

. 14 „ 

4 „ 

24 

Devonshire Grevstone. 

. 10 „ 

13 ., 

84 

Green Globe. 

• 9 

S .. 

32 

Purple Mammoth . 

. 8 

5 „ 

44 

White Globe. 

. 7 ., 

6 „ 

3 

Purple Yellow Aberdeen. 

. 6 „ 

10 

68 

Green Top Yellow Aberdeen. 

. 5 

11 

76 


Field rfoies of the varieties were taken at the end of July and are- 
appended. Soundness of the variety is represented bv a number. This- 
should be read with 100, signifying thoroughly sound. 

Goli/tfh (kraal manure plot):— 

Tops: Scanty to medium; colour, greyish green. 

Fecks: Medium to coarse. . £ 
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Bulbs: Colour, purple with yellowish tinge on sun side; shape, round 
to round oblong. 

Booting: Medium deep. 

General appearance: Somewhat patchy; badly affected with aphides. 
Soundness: 76. 

Magnum Bonum :— 

Tops: Abundant to medium; greyish green colour. 

Necks: Medium. 

Bulbs: Colour, purple; shape, good shouldeT, round oblong to round 
flat. 

Rooting: Shallow. 

General appearance: Boots fairly uniform, infested with aphides. 
Soundness: 97|. 

Carter’s Pi 'he Winner :— 

Tops: Scanty; colour, light green. 

Necks: Fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, light to medium dark purple, yellowed on sun side; 
Shape: Oblong. 

Booting: Medium, inclined to double roots. 

General appearance: Medium, badly infesied with aphides. 
Soundness: 70. 

Cartons Mode 1:— 

Tops: Very scanty; colour, light green. 

Necks: Very fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, reddish to purple, very much yellowed; shape, round. 
Booting: medium deep. 

General appearance: Boots even in size, not so badly infested with 
aphides as some. 

Soundness: 86. 

Goliath (without kraal manure) :— 

Tops: Medium to scanty; colour, greyish green. 

Necks: Medium to coarse. 

Bulbs: Colour, purple; shape, round to oblong round, good shoulders. 
Rooting: Medium. 

General appearance: Medium, many small bulbs. 

Soundness: 62 $. 

Kangaroo :— 

Tops: Very scanty; colour, light green. 

Necks: Fine to medium. 

Bulbs: Colour, light yellowish green; shape, oblong. 

Rooting# Medium deep. 
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General appearance: Very even, not so badly infested with aphides- 
as some of the varieties. 

Soundness: 75. 

Kimldie & Improved :— 

Tops: Abundant; colour, light green. 

Necks: Rather coarse. 

Bulbs: Colour, greyish green to yellow green; shape, round. 

Rooting: Medium deep. 

General appearance.—Roots very considerably in size, badly infested; 
with aphides. 

Turnips—Devonshire Grey stone :— 

Tops: Medium scanty; colour, dark green. 

Necks: Fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, green with purplish tinge; shape, tapering to flat. 
Rooting: Deep. 

General appearance: Very fair, bulbs much exposed above ground. 
Soundness: 85; very “fozy” but not much decayed. 

Green Globe :— 

Tops: Medium abundant; colour, light green. 

Necks: Medium fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, yellowish green; shape, round to flat, some tapering. 
Rooting: Deep. 

General appearance: Uniform, no aphides, bulbs above ground. 
Soundness: 35. 

Purple Mammoth :— 

Tops: Abundant; colour, dark green. 

Necks: Medium coarse. 

Bulbs: Colour, dark purple; shape, flat. 

Rooting: Medium. 

General appearance: Good. 

Soundness: 35. 

White Globe :— 

Tops: Medium scanty; colour, light green. 

Necks: Fine. 

Bulbs: Colour, white; shape, round flat. 

Booting: Deep. 

General appearance: Poor, affected with eel worm. 

Soundness: 40. 

Purple Yellow Aberdeen :— 

Tops: Medium abundant; colour, dark green. 

Neeles: Medium* 

Bulbs: Colour, purple; shape, tapering. 

Booting; Deep. ^ 



Sod 
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General Appearance: Inferior; bulbs deep in soil. 

Soundness: 75. 

Green' Top Yellow Aberdeen :— 

This variety was in a very bad condition. Large patches com¬ 
pletely destroyed by rot. No field report was taken. 

In the above test it will be noticed that the application of eight tons 
of kraal manure produced an increase of over six tons of swedes per acre, 
whilst the keeping qualities of the roots were somewhat improved. 

In the turnip varieties a southern type heading me list and two 
northern types at the bottom would appear to indicate the comparative 
■unsuitability of the northern types for planting in Natal, but further 
tests must be made before coming to any definite conclusion. 

The soundness of the crop was determined by selecting a strip of 
average appearance and splitting each root. Sound roots obtained two 
points, and points were deducted in proportion to the amount of blemish 
the root exhibited. 

WEENEN EXPERIMENT FARM. 

The Curator of the Weenen Station describes the month's work w 
the following report:— 

Ground nuts were harvested early in June, and averaged 1,400 lbs. 
to the acre, a result that is good considering that no fertiliser was ap¬ 
plied. Sugar beans were also harvested. From 100 lbs. of seed sown on 
one acre, a crop of 1,000 lbs. was reaped. One hundred lbs. of super¬ 
phosphate was applied with seed in the drills. Lucerne was planted end 
of June in 12-inch drills and broadcast respectively as a comparative 
experiment ; irrigation followed immediately, and at time of writing the 
plants are showing up well._ A further application of water will be re¬ 
quired early in August. Both sections were well graded, there being no 
trouble in obtaining a good lead of water. Grading of the bottom sec¬ 
tion abutting the donga has occupied the entire staff several days, but 
much more work has to be dene here before irrigation can be economic¬ 
ally applied. The drainage work is still incomplete, but cleaning the 
main drain has much improved the state of the ground. The wheat 
planted in May on the new blocks adjoining the Railway Station is now 
making rapid growth, several varieties being re-planted this season. 
Federation is again showing to advantage, being closely followed by the 
variety called Bobs. Marshall’s No. ITT is also making good growth. 
The Standard Fife and American varieties do not seem to be doing as 
well as the former, but on inspection the Standard Fife Kas stooled the 
best. All barley plots are making good growth, also Yorkshire Hero 
poaB planted at Main Station. These are now being watered. Irriga¬ 
tion of orchard and ploughing between rows of trees Was progressed 
steadily. The Orchardist from Cedara paid a visit here in 
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July, and pruned all sections. The roots of the Tara fig were planted 
n the Nursery, and seem to have struck satisfactorily in spite of having 
travelled from Korea via England to Weenen by parcel post. Capri lig 
•cutting received last year from Cedara were in rather weak condition on 
arrival here, and, in spite of being carefully nursed, all failed. The 
■<utrus section has benefited by the irrigation applied at the latter end of 
June. All trees are free from scale, having been sprayed with Me- 
Dougall’s insecticide. At an early date I hope to have all the deciduous 
trees sprayed with Bordeaux' mixture for leaf blight, and several other 
fungi. Six additional mules have arrived here in good condition for 
•work at the Main Station. 


Fanners and others who have a small orchard or kitchen garden 
should use this for chicken rearing. In a kitchen garden, mop the hens 
on the path, and let the chickens run over the gardens, and they will 
do well and thrive, and will clear off many insects and grubs. 


Soft- Egos and Ego-Eaters.' —The soft egg disease, we had .almost 
said --ut anv rate, it is a rase where the organism of the bird is not per¬ 
forming its functions—can be. as a rule, cured after looking about care¬ 
fully an ascertaining the cause. 7t may he over-feeding or improper 
food, but m< si likely it is In ho found in a deficient supply of grit and 
sh' 11 —shell more especially. Spires and meat in excess will often induce 
it, and a deficicuc v of -or- 1 ' ,; r> • od shell—<*iihov oyster or 

co. i io-liberally; do not over-feed, and pul a pinch of Epsom .ills in 
the drinking-water. Give, if dark-col on red birds and no golden legs («» 
spoil, the household ashes for a dnst-hath. There is much shell-terming 
material in these. Also, for light and yellow legs, a harrow-load of clean 
sand. One evil of those soft eggs js that they are apt to be oaten by I he 
birds, and creating a liking for them leads on to egg-eating, which is a 
most annoying and expensive habit when once a yard becomes affected 
with it. To detect the culprit, if only one, place an egg on the ground; 
"the bird# will soon begin to move it about, and tlu* guilty lady will he 
the first to put her beak into it, when it is devoured quickly. To cure 
the fioejt, if any of them have acquired the pernicious habit, let them 
have an egg for a day or two. then carefully empty an egg and fill d 
With mustard, covering the aperture with stamp-margin. Lot them 
have it: they will fight shy of eggs after that.— (The Farmer* CazHt*.) 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE THINKING AND DOING. 


According to an Australian paper, a serious epidemic appears to have 
broken out amongst the poultry in Victoria, and it is reported that as a 
result thousands of birds are dying daily. The disease is of a mysterioua 
character, and has not yet been identified conclusively. Experts appear 
to be unable to agree upon the subject; but some of them fear that the 
outbreak is due to poultry cholera. The principal symptoms of the 
epidemic are said to be total loss of appetite, and rapidly increasing 
stupor, which terminates in death. The attack is stated to be fatal 
within 34 or 30 hours. The rapid spread of the epidemic throughout the 
State has caused consternation amongst poultry breeders. It is reported 
that the disease first became prominent in Benalia district, and is now 
spearing in various parts of the State. Wild fowl, it is said, have 
caught the diseavse at Winton, and are there dying in great numbers. 


Onions for Chickens 9 

Attention is directed by Poultry to the advisability of feeding onions 
to chickens. The tender and juicy part of the leek stem, generally re¬ 
jected when the vegetable is prepared for home use, is very beneficial, 
and does well when chopped up and mixed with soft food for the birds. 
The tops of chives and scallions cut up, and the thinnings of the summer 
onion beds should all be utilised for chickens. Onions not only have a 
good effect on the lungs and bronchia, but they prevent many ailments to- 
which chicken flesh is heir. Thev are far more beneficial for chickens— 
in fact, all kinds of fowls—than many people imagine. “We have again 
proved them to be of great service where gapes are feared, and this 
season we are using them freely in the food of some birds we are rearing, 
on land that we were told was ‘poison* to chickens. It is said that onions 
taint the eggs of hens which partake of them. They do, when the veget¬ 
able is overdone, and this can be very easily demonstrated. But it is 
not the case when they are given in a common-sense way; and they cer¬ 
tainly do not flavour the flesh of chickens which freely partake of them,* 


Herd Buildings 

Massey-Harris Illustrated gives the following as the “Seven Stones 
in Herd Building*:—(1) Milking clean—to obtain all that-a cow can- 
give, and to prevent early drying off. (2) Use of pure bred sire-—from 
strain of large producers, to acquire good qualities and perpetuate dafrjr 
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tendencies. Of wliat value is a “scrub P (3) Regular aud careful feed¬ 
ing— as to time, quantity and quality; adusting the grain ration to the 
production of milk and butterfat; to get the utmost value for the food¬ 
stuff grown or purchased. (4) Providing succulent feed—as roots, ensil¬ 
age and soiling crops, to sustain and prolong the flow of milk* (o) 
Culling out poor cows: no one wants them either to feed or breed from. 
JJeef them. (6) Good care—-including kind treatment, and everything 
conducive to comfort, cleanliness aud health so as to give the cow an 
opportunity to work to the best advantage. 0) Better methods, not 
necessarily much outlay of cash. 

How to keep Eggs. 

Says Mr. H. W. Jackson in the London Agricultural lunette :— 
Properly-handled eggs may be kept quite easily and in excellent condi¬ 
tion for several months, and at very little cost. Someone has recently 
risen up to say that if the liens are scientifically fed eggs eon be kept 
indefinitely without any sort of preservative. This is going a little too 
far. It is a common fallacy that farm eggs are necessarily good. In¬ 
fertile eggs are more likely to keep well than fertile. Hence if any 
considerable number are to he put up it is wise to remove the male birds 
and confine them. In warm weather it is better to gather eggs two or 
three times a day, as exposure to the high temperature of the ordinary 
poultry-house in summer may start the eggs on the way to spoiling before 
they are treated at all* 


There are a number of preparations, such as lime water, salt, etc., 
which give good results, but the tests made show that a solution of water 
glass (sodium silicate) is more reliable than any of the other methods, 
and is so cheap and easily managed that there does not seem to be any 
excuse for taking chances with other methods of preparations. Water 
glass should be mixed with eight to ten parts boiled water, and poured 
iover the eggs which have been carefully packed in earthenware jars. The 
cost- of preserving eggs in this way is but little. 


Horses 9 Teeth. 

A writer in the London Agricultural Gazelle for July 11th has some 
useful advice to offer with regard to the care of horses 5 teeth. If your 
horse shows difficulty in eating, he says, or loses flesh without apparent 
cause, it is time to examine the teeth. Very often elongated teeth pre¬ 
vent a horse from properly masticating its food, thereby rendering it 
impossible to obtain much benefit from it. Ulcerated teeth also are a 
'Source' of great trouble aud prevent a horse from eating well. Sometimes 
Inrolten teeth cut the sides of the horse's month, and form painful sores. 
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which, of course, interfere with mastication. It is* a good plan to examiner 
tiie teeth of all horses two or three times a year, and in the ease of broken, 
or elongated teeth, treat them with a tile. If the teeth of a valuable' 
animal are badly affected treatment should he given by a veterinary 
surgeon. 


Round Buildings for Agricultural Purposes. 

Bulletin No. 143 of the University of Illinois Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station has just been issued, under the title “Economy of the- 
Bound Dairy Barn-” Much that it contains is applicable in a general 
way, not to dairy barns only, but to other agricultural buildings. The* 
chief advantages of round buildings are their convenience, strength and 1 
cheapness In the first case, whore they are used for cattle-feeding, it 
is easier to get the food from a central supply to the cattle, than it is in 
the case of a rectangular building. Such structures are stronger, because 
the ability of the timber used in making them to resist compression is 
taken advantage of to the greatest degree. There is the additional fact, 
which is especially important in countries liable to hurricanes, that r 
owing to their circular shape, all exposed surfaces can withstand wind- 
pressure better than flat ones ; there is no hold for the wind, such as 
that provided by the gable end of a rectangular building. In the third 
connection, rectangular buildings were found to cost 34 to 58 per cent, 
more than round ones, according to their construction, in material used,, 
with the same floor area* built of similar stuff.— (Agricultural News .)■ 


How Manures affect Soils. 

Mr. A. W* Hall, M.A., in the course of a contribution to a recent* 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, dis¬ 
cusses “Some secondary actions of manures upon the soil.” He concludes 
his article with the following summary of deductions;—(1) The long- 
continued use of sulphate of ammonia on soils poor in. lime results in the 
soils becoming acid. (2) The acidity is caused by certain micro-fungi 
in the soil which split up the sulphate of ammonia in order to obtain 
the ammonia, and thereby set free sulphuric acid. (3) The infertility 
of such soils is due to the way all the regular bacterial changes in the 
sojl are suspended by the acidity; instead fungi permeate the soil and 
seize upon the manure. (4) The remedy, as may be seen upon the 
Woburn plots, is the use Of sufficient lime to keep the soil neutral. 


(5) From the Rothamsted soils carbonate of lime is being washed 
out at the rate of 800 to 1,000 lb. per acre per annum, the losses being' 
increased by the use of sulphate of ammonia, but lessened by dung pr 
nitrate of soda, (6) Ifitrate of soda, when applied to heaty soils in- 
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large quantities, destroys their texture. (7) Some of the nitrate of soda 
gets converted into carbonate of soda by the action of plants and bacteria, 
and carbonate of soda, by deflocculating the clay particles, destroys the 
tilth. (8) The best remedies are the use of soot or superphosphate; the 
best preventive is the use of a mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia instead of either separately. (9) Soluble potash manures 
and comon salt may also injure the tilth of heavy soils through the 
production of a little soluble alkali bv interaction with carbonate of lime 
in the soil. The remedy is to apply such manures in the*winter or in 
conjunction with superphosphate. 

Exterminating the Texas Fever Tick, 

Farmers* Bulletin No. 318, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, deals with methods of exterminating the Texas fever tick 
(Mun/aropus annul aim). It points out that, in taking measures for 
eradicating ticks, it is evident that the pest may be attacked in two 
places, namely, on the pasture and on the cattle. The method followed 
in freeing pastures may be either direct, in which all cattle, horses and 
mules are excluded from pastures until the ticks have died of starvation; 
or indirect, in which the animals are allowed to continue on the infested 
pasture, and are treated at regular intervals with oils or other agents 
destructive to ticks, so that the engorged females may be prevented from 
dropping and reinfesting the pasture. Two methods may be employed 
for the purpose of freeing animals of ticks; they may be treated with 
a substance that will destroy the ticks that are on them, or they may he 
pastured at proper intervals in fields which are free from ticks, until 
all those on them have dropped. 


The time which it will take for the ticks in a pasture to die out, 
after the infested animals have been removed from it, varies considerably 
in different places, chiefly according to the conditions of climate and 
weather. Investigations conducted in Alabama show that it varies from 
five to ten months, iu different parts of the year; farther south, the 
period is shorter. As a genera] rule, the time of infestation is lengthened 
by cold and moisture, and shortened by heat and dryness: other things 
being equal, high, unshaded land, which is dry, becomes free of ticks 
more quickly than land which is low, shaded and damp. In the instance 
under consideration, seed ticks will take at least twenty days to appear, 
after engorged females have been dropped. The chief condition which 
regulates, the time that is required for all the ticks to drop, after cattle 
has been placed on clean land, is the temperature. In Texas, it was 
found that the time varies from six weeks in the warmer months to ten, 
weeks in those which are cooler.— (Agricultural News.) 
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The Value of Weeding* 

That it pays farmers well to keep their crops as free from weeds as 
possible was well illustrated by an experiment, tried at the University 
College, Beading, last season, on the effects of hoeing and hand weeding 
on the mangel crop. The results of the experiment were as follows:— 
First 8 rows singled only, second 8 rows hoed once, third 8 rows hoed 
twice, fourth 8 rows kept clean by hoeing, fifth 8 rows kept clean by 
hand weeding. The following represents the yield (per acre) of each 
of the plots for 1909:—Singled only: 1,G(>7 roots, av. weight 4T lbs., 
yield p. ac. 30 tons 14 ewt. * Once hoed: 1,349 roots, av. weight 4 8 lbs., 
yield p. ac. 32 tons 12 ewt. Twice hoed: 1,419 roots, ac. weight 5*3 lbs., 
yield p. ac. 34 tons. Kept clean by hoeing: 1,508 roots, av. weight 4-6 
fts., yield p. ac. 31 tons 14 ewt. Hand weeded: 1,521 roots, ac. weight 
5 02 lbs., yield p. ac. 34 tons 2-1 ewt 


The experiment has been carried out for three years, and it is under¬ 
stood that the 1909 results are not so striking as those of the previous 
two years. In 1908 the ground carried a crop of maize, and was thus 
left in a condition fairly free from weeds, owing to the successive hoeings 
that crop received. The following figures show the results for 1907, 1908 
and 1909 respectively, and the total yield in each case:—Singled only: 
1907, 15 tons 15 ewt.; 1908, 10 tons 15 ewt.: 1909, 30 tons 14 ewt..; 
total for 3 years, 03 tons 4 ewt. Once hoed: 1907, 33 tons 10 ewt.; 1908, 
30 tons 5 ewt.; 1909, 32 tons 12 ewt; total, 90 tons 7 ewt. Twice hoed: 
1907, 37 tons 15 ewt.; ? 1908, 30 tons 15 ewt.: 1909, 34 tons; total, 108 
tons 10 ewt. Kept clean by hoeing: 1907, 39 tons 10 ewt; 1908, 38 tons; 
1909, 31 tons 14 ewt.; total. 109 tons 4 ewt. Kept clean by hand weed¬ 
ing; 1907, 40 tons; 1908, 38 tons 5 ewt.: 1909, 31 tons 2 ewt; total, 112 
tens 7 ewt. 

Rheumatlo Troubles of Poultry* 

A writer in the Farmer and Stoelbreedcr contributes a useful 
article on Rheumatic Troubles of Poultry. He says, infer alia:—Tho: 
common title that is given to all cases of poultry losing the use of their 
legs is “cramp/ 5 but this is not an accurate description, because there 
(ire various forms of leg trouble, and they do not all arise from the same 
-cause. It is generally suposed that all eases of inability to stand arise 
from the same cause, that is to say. damp; but this is not the case. 
Fowls suffer mainly from four forms of muscular leg trouble. There is 
first of all cramp, as applied to chickens and ducklings. Now this may 
be due to damp, insanitary surroundings, but it may also be due to 
physical weakness arising fiom constitutional debility, and it is most 
commonly seen amongst chickens and ducklings, hatched in “the winter 
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tin re when the egg germs are not so strong as they are at other times, 
and the cure for this is to adopt such a course of feeding as will 
strengthen the limbs and enable the frame to grow up strong. Should 
the trouble, however, arise from damp, then the cramp is rheumatic in 
its origin, and should be treated by warmth and by the use of some 
stimulating liniment. A great many of these eases of cramp amongst 
chickens and ducklings are due to their being kept on brick doors. It is 
no uncommon thing to find a farmer keeping ducks in a pigsty paved 
with a brkk floor, which is, of course, about the worst possible thing for 
them. Such a floor should be covered with boards, and on the top of the 
hoards should be put 2 or 3 inches of peat moss litter or dust, and then 
they would be perfectly warm and dry, and there need be no fear of 
cramp. Similarly with chickens, cramp often results from cold, damp 
Hours, and it is far better to let chickens sleep on the hare ground than 
to put them to sleep on a rulcl brick tloor, with perhaps a little straw 
littered over it. 


Coming now to rheumatic trouble in older poultry, of course 
rheumatism is one of the recognised complaints to which poultry are 
liable, and if it is allowed to go on long enough it will degen rate into 
gout, because rheumatism is really due to a certain condition of the 
blood, which is induced bv a particular course of feeding, and is en¬ 
couraged by damp, unhealthy surroundings; and then the acids which 
form in the blood as a result are liable to concentrate themselves in the 
joints, and you get swollen joints in birds, just as you do in human 
beings. As a rule, however, the life of a fowl is not long enough to 
enable it to become gouty. Rheumatism, however, is fairly common, and 
the way to treat it is to use a stimulating preparation such as hartshorn 
and oil, or turpentine liniment or something of that kind, to the shank 
of the leg, and to give the bird a dose of quinine or some similar tonic. 
But there is one form of leg weakness which is not rheumatic, and which 
only affects laying hens, particularly young hens during their first 
season. This is what is known as ovarian cramp, and it is a muscular 
affection caused by the strain of laying, which seems to deprive them of 
the use of their legs. A young hen will often he found squatting down 
on the nest unable to move after laying, and if she be lifted off she will 
flutter across the yard, and seem to have lost control over her legs. All 
she needs is to have a little rest for a few hours, when those symptoms 
will disappear; but it is a wise plan in such a case to keep the bird on 
short rations in order, if possible, to check the development of eggs, be¬ 
cause it is obviously desirable that laying should cease until the muscles 
have-recovered their normal condition. 
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Making Bordeaux Mixturo• 

The Agricultural Bulletin of the Straits and Federated Malay States, 
for April, 1910, gives some useful advice on the making of Bordeaux 
mixture in an expeditious maimer. The writer remarks that the making 
of Bordeaux mixture on a large scale from stock solutions is greatly 
facilitated if some simple plant, be erected; and he proceeds to describe 
such a plant. The erection, he says, may consist of two elevated plat¬ 
forms. The higher platform is carried on four 9 feet 6 inches posts, 5 
inches by 4 inches, sunk 2 feet 6 inches in the ground and well rammed. 
Joists, 6 inches by 4 inches, connect the heads of the posts, into which 
they are halved. An intermediate poist is halved into the middle of two 
opposite joists. The upper platform is 5 feet square, and consists of (5 
inches by 1 inch boarding in the rough, laid to the edges. The lower 
platform, which is 6 feet 6 inches square, is similarly constructed, and is 
carried on sleepers, 6 feet long and 10 inches by 5 ineheB, set vertically 
and sunk 2 feet 6 inches in the ground and well rammed. The two 
structures are bolted together at the two back posts, and where the front 
post of the higher platform touches the joist of the lower platform. 


On the higher platform, the article continues, are two 50-gallon 
dilution barrels, marked inside at the 50-gallon level, and fitted with 
(taps. If possible, water should be laid on this higher platform. On 
the lower platform stands a vat (fitted with a tap) capable of contain¬ 
ing 100 gallons. A short length of hose (canvas hose is convenient to 
use) is fitted to the taps of the dilution barrels and of the 100-galioD 
vat. The process of making 100 gallons of Bordeaux mixture is as 
follows: 8 gallons of the stock solution of milk of lime, and the same 
amount of copper sulphate stock solution (or 4 gallons only, if this has 
been made of the strength of 2 lb. of copper sulphate to the gallon of 
water) are carried up to the upper platform, and poured separately into 
the two dilution barrels, which are then filled with water up to the 50- 
gallon mark. The 50 gallons of milk of lime thus obtained in one of 
the barrels are stirred vigorously for a couple of minutes. A strainer is 
now placed over the vat, in such a position as to allow the hose from the 
taps of the dilution barrels to project into it. The taps of the dilution 
barrels are now turned on, and the contents of the barrel containing the 
lime being stirred continuously, the two 50-gallon barrels empty them¬ 
selves through the strainer into the vat, filling it with 100 galloBsof 
Bordeaux mixture. The whole process can be easily controlledby one 
man standing on the higher platform, as with his stirring-pole he can 
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xeach the taps and so regulate the flow if necessary, and also sui and 
olear the strainer, should this become clogged. The Bordeaux mixture 
is immediately ready for use, and can be run off from the top of the vat 
into the spraying machine. Thus all the labour and waste of time in 
handling the mixture are saved; and given some such plant, and stock 
solutions, 100 gallons of Bordeaux mixture can be prepared in a few 
minutes at any time. 


Clean Nests. —One reason why Danish, French, and, in fact, all 
imported eggs realise such good prices is due to the fact that when the* 
cases are opened the contents are not only well packed, but look well, in 
that the eggs are clean and fresh. Our home producers certainly fail in 
many respects in marketing, not among the least important being that 
a number of the eggs are either dirtv or have been washed. In the latter 
case, the bloom that is so noticeable on a fresh egg is destroyed, and it 
instantly loses caste, being classed with those of a poorer quality. To 
overcome this difficulty all that is required is to see that the nests are 
kept clean, so that the shells of the eggs are not contaminated. The 
straw litter should be renewed whenever necessary, particularly in wet 
weather or if the nest becomes fouled.—IT, in Agriculture Gazette 
.(London). 

ON THE PLANTING OF TREES. 

Every one ought to plant as many trees as he possibly can. In the 
first place every one loves them. Then there is the shade from tire sua, 
the wood for fire, the shade for grass, and fodder for cattle, and lastly 
the value of the timber. The ryot will not destroy the trees in his fields, 
but ploughs round them. This is perhaps a mistake, but it is no mistake 
to plant them carefully along the borders of the fields, along the lanes 
and roads and round about his house. Trees grow very easily in this 
country provided a little care is taken at the first. Collect good seed and 
sow it in a small well manured bed. When the plants are large enough 
to transplant, say about a foot high, dig a square hole about three feet 
'each way and three feet deep, separating the surface soil from the harder 
subsoil into two heaps. If this hole is in stony land, a few headloads of 
heavy soil should be thrown in ; but if the hole is in clay, a layer of stones 
may be put at the bottom. Then add equal parts of vegetable mould and 
surface soil and mix well together. Tread the whole down firmly and 
plant the tree taking care as usual to keep a ball of earth pressed round 
its roots when lifting it* Water it well and afterwards give it a chatti of 
water qhee a week .—(Madras Agric . Calendar .) 
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Figure* for Farmera. 


USEFUL PACTS, TABLES, AND FORMULA. 

*** Under the above heading we intend publishing from, time to 
time various figures, calculations, formula% tables, etc., likely to be use¬ 
ful to farmers at some time or other during the course of their opera¬ 
tions. We can necessarily only -publish a Utile each tune, but we would 
advise farmers to cut these pages out and keep them for future reference; 
or, for the benefit of those who wish to keep their journals intact we may 
mention that each of these tables, etc., will be indexed separately; 
both monthly and half-yearly , and so will be easily found when required. 


Analysis op Separated Milk.— Water, 90 per <eu1«; casein, 4 per 
cent: fat, 0-1 per cent.: ash, 0-70 per cent.: su^ar, 5-20 per cent. 


WOOL WEIGHT. 


7 lbs. avoirdupois 
14 lbs. or 2 cloves 
28 lbs. or 2 stones 
182 lbs. or 6i tods 
364 lbs. or 2 weys 
4368 lbs. or 12 sacks 
20 lbs. 


i score, and 240 lbs. or 12 scores 


- 1 pack 


Wool is frequently sold in*Scotland by the stone of 24 lbs. Impe 


rial. 


- i clove 
~ 1 stone 
~ I tod 
-• 1 wey 

- 1 sack 
~ 1 last 


RATES PER POUND, CWT., AND TON. 


Table Showing Equivalent Rates per Lh., Cwt., and Ton. 
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CATTLE WEIGHTS BY MEASUREMENT. 

The Manchester Weekly Times gives the following method of ascer¬ 
taining the weight of live cattle, as here illustrated:— 


The method is*to multiply the square of the girth by five times the 
length, and divide the product by 21, this giving the net weight of the 
animal in imperial stones of 14 lb. For example, suppose the girth of the 



least, at A B on the sketch, is 7 ft., and the length C D, 6 ft. The square 
of seven is 49, which multiplied by five times six, that is 30, gives 1470. 
Divide this by 20. and the result is 70 —the approximate net weight of 
the animal in stones. This is taking an animal of average fatness. For 
very fat ones one-twentieth must be added, and with lean cattle one- 
tWeutieth deducted. Continuing this system of calculation, if the live 
weight is known, the dead, or net weight, of the four quarters can be 
ascertained by multiplying the live weight by decimal -605. 

WEIGHTS OF POULTRY FEEDS. 



quart of Middlings ... 

... 

... weighs t lb. 


»» 

Shorts 

... 

„ i lb. 



Bran 

... 

... „ i lb. 


*» 

Lucerne Meal 

.. 

. I lb. 


M 

Rolled Barley 

... * ... 

„ 14 lbs. 



Wheat ..... 


„ z lbs. 


>» 

Mealies 

... 

„ a. 
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1 

equal of Beef Scraps ... . 


... weighs i J lbs. 

I 

yy 

Beef or Blood Meal ... 

... 


11 lbs. 

I 

*9 

Oyster Shell Crushed.,. 



3 lbs. 

I 

y> 

Millet Seed 


. . yy 

if ibs. 

I 

M 

Unshelled Oats 



i lb. 

1 

)) 

Limestone Grit 


• yy 

3 lbs. 


» » 

Charcoal Crushed 



i lb. 

I 

yy 

Kafir Corn... 

... 


J St lbs-. 


TIMBEB MEASUK1NG. 


To find the area of a board or plank. —Kule.— Multiply the length 
by the mean breadth of the area. Note.—W hen the board tapers, add 
the breadth.of the iwo ends together, and take half the sum for the mean 
. breadth. 

- / 'To find the solid contents of squared timber. —Hole. —Multiply 
■the mean breadth by the mean thickness, and the product by the length, 
for the contents. 

To find the solidity of round , or unsquared Umber .—Bulk I.— 
Multiply the square of one-fourth of the mean circumference, or of the 
mean quarter girth, by the length, for the contents. Bulk II.—Find the 
area corresponding to the mean quarter girth in inches in the following 
table, and multiply it by the length of the tree or piece of timber in feet, 
then will the product he the solidity in feet and decimal parts of a foot. 


according to Rule I. 


Qr. girth 

Area 

Qr. girthj 

Area 

1 

Or. girth j 

Area 

Qr. girth 

Area 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

i 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

6 

‘~ 5 ° 

»«4 

*959 

*7 

2‘066 

254 

4*5*6 

4*694 

61 

•271 

12 

1 *000 

174 

2* 127 

26 

64 

*293 


1*042 

>7;! ; 

2 188 

26$ 

4*877 

61 • 

•316 

12* 

> 085 

18 

225O 

27 

5*062 

7 

*340 

i*f 

1 * f 29* 

>8} 

2 3*3 

27i 

5*252 

7* 

365 

>3 

1*174 

i8£ 

2*377 

28 

5 444 

74 

‘39* 

>3i 

1*219 

IS* 

2*441 

284 

5*641 

7S 

'417 

>34 

1 *260 

19 

2*507 

29 

5 *84° 

8 

‘444 

«3i 

i‘3t3 

>9i 

2*573 

29I 

6*043 

8* 

*473 

! 4 

1*361 

*94 

2*64! 

30 

6*250 

6*400 

‘ 8* 

•502 

141 

1 *410 

<9i 

2*709 

30$ 

8? 

*532 

14! 

1*460 

20 

2778 

3i 

6*674 

9 

562 

*4$ 

1*511 

20j 

2*9l8 

3*4 

6*891 

9i 

•594 1 

15 ' 

1 *562 

21 

3*062 

32 

7*111 

9i 

•627 

*51 

r6i5 

1 *668 

21.j 

3*210 

32$ 

7 "335 

9l 

•660 

>5* 

22 

3*361 

33 

7 563 

IO 

•694 

«5l 

» 723 

2 &h 

3 5*6 

334 

7793 

ioi 

•730 

16 

1*778 

2 3 

3674 

34 

8*028 

ioJ 

•766 

16I 

1*8,34 

2 3i 

3*385 

344 j 

8*266 

I of 

. -803 

1 16.I 

1*891 

24 

4 

35 

8507 

11 

’840 

m 

1*948 

*4i 

4*168 

35l 

87^2 

nj 

II i 

.879 

'918 

*7 

2*007 

25 

4’34<> 

36 

9* 


—(AgrictiUural Ohromcl6^A : . 
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Science and the Farmer. 


So/once end the Farmer . 


NOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


It! is the practice of a large percentage of the most successful poultrymen 
to feed a part of the daily grain ration ground. Most of them feed the 
ground grain moistened with either inilk or water, although some feed 
it dry. A fowl’s gizzard is capable of grinding all kinds of grain, but it 
is generally considered to be more economical to have a part of the grind¬ 
ing done by steam or water power. The soft-feed idea, however, must 
not be overworked. A beginner often reasons that it is cheaper for the 
miller than for the fowl to grind the grain; but the powerful muscles of 
the gizzard are there to be used, and experience has shown that the 
balance of power of functions in the fowl’s economy makes the vigorous 
exercise of the gizzard beneficial. When feeding moistened ground feed 
have it a comparatively dry, crumbly mash, and not. a thin soup. Give 
what they will eat readily in 15 or 20 minutes.—G. Arthur Bell, As¬ 
sistant Husbandman, l .S. Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 


Continuui s (Jitorvis g. 

When the same crop is repeatedly grown on the same field, there is 
liable to be a gathering strength from year to year of the inserts and 
fungus pests which infect that crop. One of the most prominent illus¬ 
trations of this is in the of potato-growing. The residue left in the land 
in the shape of haulm and tubers may he the means of continuing or even 
increasing the diseases from which this crop suffers. Thus, potatoes 
after potatoes are more liable to be diseased than when they are not 
grown- for several years afterwards, and when they are taken on absolutely 
fresh ground the percentage of disease it still smaller.— Primrose Me- 
Connell. 


Grubs in Bee-Hives. 

The only cure is to keep stocks strong and kill every grub or moth 
Seen. The progress of the ravages of the wax-moth in weak stocks is 
simply amazing, and therefore we cannot be too vigilant in exterminating 
the moth and the grubs. Strong stocks keep out the wax-moth to a very 
great extent, and even if they get inside the hive they are not allowed to 
pursue their work in peace. It is said that Ligurians are deadly foes to 
the existence of the wax-moth in a beehive. They are extremely vigor¬ 
ous in dragging out the grubs, I know from experience, but it is also oer- 
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tain that little is seen of the ravages of the wax-moth in strong or popul- 
our beehives; therefore, keep all stocks strong.—Ivo (in "Farm, Field 
and Fireside”). 

Overstocking Sheer. 

The most fatal mistake that can be made in sheep husbandry is- 
overstocking, which is, unfortunately, but too commonly practised by 
Australian flock-masters. The prevailing idea seems to be that increas¬ 
ing the number of sheep on the land will lead to a consequent increase 
of profit. Unless some provision be made in the way of a store or fodder • 
for the increased number, the inevitable result will be loss and disap¬ 
pointment. A half starved sheep cannot grow a strong, healthy fleece of 
wool, and even if a greater weight of clip be obtained from the larger 
number of sheep the price per lt>. will show a considerable falling off, 
while the injury done by stunting the growth of the young stock will tell : 
on the flock for many years. Overstocking will cause a more rapid de¬ 
generacy in the flock than any other kind of mismanagement.— George 
A. Brown (“Sheep Breeding in Australia ”). 

Fertilisation. 

In the great majority of flowering plants the ovules are enclosed 
in an ovary. The pollen grains fall on the stigma and there germinate. 
The pollen-tubes find their way thence—down the inside of the style 
when one is present—into the ovary, and so the micropyles of the (miles. 
Seed does not form, nor, as a rule, does fruit ripen, till after this has 
taken place, and, when it does not occur, the ovary usually withers and 
the ovules shrivel up. Nevertheless, seedless fruits are known, as in 
the case of the banana, pineapple, and certain oranges, and it is quite* 
possible that horticulturists may be .able to establish stoneless cherries 
and plums, coreless apples and pears, blackberries and raspberries con¬ 
taining nothing but pulp, and large grapes as free from seeds as the 
small grapes which growers call “currants.” But in all such instances 
the plant can be propagated only by cuttings.—W. Fream. L.L.D., 
(“Wlements of Agriculture ”) 

“Scorching.” 

The passage of dissolved substances into the plant takes place by 
the purely physical process of osmosis, the walls of the root-hairs (which 
consist of single elongated cells) acting as semi-permeable membranes 
through which water or salts will pass independently, according to the 
relative concentration of the solutions inside or outside the cell. Should 
the cell sap be more concentrated than the soil water outside, pure water 
'MU pass' through the wall until a certain osmotic pressure (causing 
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•torgor in the plant) is reached, which varieB with the concentration. If, 
on the contrary, the soil water becomes more concentrated than the celJ 
sap, water will leave the cell, the plant will become flaccid, and even die 
if the withdrawal of water be too great. It is in this way that plants be- 
•come “scorched” or “burnt” by too concentrated solutions of any kind of 
soluble salts, such as are formed when a little soluble manure, salt, etc., 
falls upon the surface of a leaf.—A. D. Hall ('"Fertilisers and 
Manures”). _ 

Garden Manures. 

In an ordinary way gardens require little artificial fertilisers, since 
they receive a superabundance of stable manure until the soil often 
becomes over rich in nitrogenous residues. Under such conditions the 
only fertiliser wanted will be some form of phosphatic manure, and this 
is very desirable to induce a properly balanced growth in the crops. 
Superphosphate may be used on the loams, basic slag on the strong soils, 
steamed bone flour and phosphatic guano when the soil is sand or gravel, 
am, about \ lb. per square yard of one of these fertilisers should be dug 
in with the farmyard manure on those portions of the ground which 
come to be dunged in the usual rotation. . . . The compound garden 

manures sold under fancy prices should be avoided: though good fer¬ 
tilisers enough, their cost is excessive even considering the small parcels 
in which they are sold. Where stable manure is not available and a 
mixed fertiliser is required, nothing is better than a good Peruvian 
guano with 6 or 7 per cent, of nitrogen. In such circumstances the 
humus of the soil should be maintained by digging in as much organic 
matter—weeds, grass clippings, vegetable refuse, etc.—as possible.—A. 
D. Hall, M.A., F.H.S. (“Fertilisers and Manures”). 


The Water T. a ble. 

Of the rain which falls upon life surface of the ground some flows 
on the surface of the rivers and is carried to the sea, while the rest soaks 
into the ground (except that which is evaporated). The amount which 
is taken up bv the ground depends, other things being equal, upon the 
permeability of the materials which form the upper part of the land. 
We thus speak of rocks a c being pervious or impervious, though these 
terms are used relatively, no rook being absolutely impoTvous to the pas¬ 
sage of water. Clays are the principal rocks which are relatively im¬ 
pervious, while sands and limestones are underlying materials must 
eventually become saturated and the surplus water will then gradually 
soak away seaward or be restored to the atmosphere by evaporation: hut 
when the ground is uneven, the rain which has been absorbed at a higher 
level may appear at the earth’s surface again at a lower level in the form 
of springs.: . ... As more and more water is added, the saturated 
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portion of rock will become more and more extensive, and at last the?* 
upper surface of this saturated rock will reach the ground, where springs 
will then be formed. The upper surface of this saturated portion will 
not be a plane surface parallel with the plane of stratification, but a 
curved surface rising from without inward, for the water escapes more 
rapidly from the parts adjoining the outflow than from parts which are 
more remote from it. Thus is the curve of saturation or water-table as- 
it is sometimes termed.—J. E. M.utr:, M.A,, F.It.S. (“Agricultural 
Geology v ). 


The Motherly Sow. 

Serenity, undisturbed by fretful restlessness, are characteristics of <x 
good brood sow. Any breeder of experience will know just wliat is 
meant when it is said that a sow is “motherly/* but the exact meaning is 
difficult to set down in words. This material manifestation has an im¬ 
portant bearing on success with a litter, and the dam’s promise in this- 
regard should have weight in her purchase. In making a selection the 
teats should be examined to discover that there are a dozen, well formed, 
not too small or obscure, and giving indications of supplying abundant 
milk.—F. I). Coburn (“Swine in America). 


Correspondence. 

THE “BOSSIEKOP” MULE. 


To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir, —Some time ago 1 was informed of the usefulness of the-. 
“Bossiekop” (Bushyhead) mule as a draught animal. It is a cross be¬ 
tween the ordinary donkey mare and a pony stallion. I am informed 
that it possesses the hardihood of the donkey and the spirit of the horse. 
The latter quality makes it at once Superior to the donkey, and I under¬ 
stand it is much faster and responds immediately to even the sound of 
a whip. As a rule the objection to the donkey is its tardiness, and if 
this cross will produce a more alert animal much will, I think, be 
gained. Breeding mules is an expensive undertaking, as the good quality, 
horse mare one requires is hardly obtainable, and then only at a very high 
price. I shall he glad to know if any of your readers have had any ex¬ 
perience in working the Bossiekop mule. It is, of course, highly im¬ 
portant to know whether it shares the same partial immunity (after in¬ 
oculation) with the mule against Homesickness, On this point par¬ 
ticularly I would like to be informed —-Yours, etc., 

ENQUIBBR. 
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SOY BEANS. 


To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal/' 

SiR>—The enclosed cutting from The Financier of the 23rd July 
vifl probably be of considerable interest to your readers just now Soy 
Beans are all the rage.—Yours, etc., 

GEORGE CARTER & CO. 

The following is a copy of the cutting referred to:— 

“Reporting on the trade of Dairen, Mr. Acting Vice-Consul G. P. 
Patou says:—The export of beans in 1909 amounted to 462,000 tons, 
against 206,600 tons in 1908. Of the amount sent to Japan, probably, 
seme was re-shipped to Europe, while of the quantity sent to Europe 
about 90 per cent, went to the United Kingdom. Early in the year prices 
vere low. viz,, about £5 18s. per ton landed in the United Kingdom, but 
along with the increasing demand, the price rose towards the end of the 
year, and by December it was £1 5s. per ton higher than* in January. 
There was also every indication that the figure would amount still higher, 
and, at the time of writing (early in 1910) beans are £2 per ton dearer 
than at the corresponding period of the previous year, a result probably 
brought about by a combination of causes. 

“There has arisen a huge demand in Europe, probably owing its 
origin to the discovery of the seemingly endless number of ways in which 
the Manchurian bean and its products can he utilised in the industrial 
world. Tn the Orient, beans have long been used for making soy, miso, 
l*an curd and also for lighting purposes, but the recognition in the 
United. Kingdom of their value in the amnufeture of soap, sauce, bis¬ 
cuits. paint, etc., is of very recent date. 

“It is difficult tc make a forecast of the future of the Manchurian 
(ban, but there is little doubt that if, as seems probable, the French, 
German and United States Governments remove the duty on beans, then 
a great impetus will be given to the export. This may, of course, be 
counterbalanced by cultivation in other countries, but for a few years to 
come there will be a ready market for all that can be produced in Man¬ 
churia, and although in South Manchuria the land is already mostly 
under cultivation, there are still vast tracts in the north untouched by 
the farmers. The high prices prevailing this winter and the undoubted 
prosperity of the farmer are sure to load to the opening up of fresh 
ground in the spring of 1910. 

Bean Cake. 

“The large crop of beans in 1908 had its effect on the price of bean 
oake, which was quoted at a much reduced figure in 1909, as compared 
with the previous year. The farmer in Japan has learned the value of’ 
lieau^^e aa a fertiliser for the paddy field and the mulberry plantation,. 
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and immense quantities are exported to that country, in 1909, indeed, 
Japan took practically all (over 99 per cent.) of the bean-cake exported 
from Dairen. Towards the end of the year the export to Japan fell oil 
-considerably, and, authough this is attributed in a measure to the decline 
in the purchasing power of the farmer in that country through the fall 
in the price of rice which followed on the record crop of last year, it :1s 
more than likely that the high price of bean-cake this year has forced 
him to find another fertiliser for his crops. 

“A small quantity is exported to South China, where it is used both 
as a fertiliser and as a food for pigs. A shipment was also made last 
year to Formosa for trial in the sugar plantations, and, as the result was 
successful, the experiment will probably be repeated this year. Ship¬ 
ments to Europe have failed owing to the large percentage of moisture in 
'the cake manufactured in Manchuria, which causes it to grow stale in 
the passage through the tropics. 

"In the early part of last year all the mills were kept busy, and new 
factories were erected to meet the growing demand, but towards the end 
of the year the rise in the price of beans and the poor demand in Japan 
brought most of the mills to a standstill. Indeed, the outlook when the 
year closed was far from bright. 

"In the absence of an official return hv countries, the returns hued 
by the Harbour Office may prove interesting:— 



i c>o8. 

1909 

* 

Ions. 

tons. 

Japan 

! 94»*>7 

303,461 

Korea 

7 

3 <> 

South China 

6,063 

1,198 

North China 

f 22 

384 

Europe 

6 


Total 

2QI,OQ5 

306,306 


Bean Oil. 

"In Manchuria, the primary object of the bean mills is the manu¬ 
facture of bean-cake, and oil is only of secondary importance. The mills 
are all worked on the press system, and only extract 7 or 8 per cent, of 
the 17 or 18 per cent, of the oil contained in the bean. Consequently, 
in the absence of any demand for cake, there is no production of oil, 
unless under special contract. The oil manufactured by the large 
Japanese companies in Darien is all bought up by the principal Japanese 
•exporters for shipment to the United Kingdom, the Continent and the. 
United States, and the foreign merchant is obliged to purchase from the 
Chinese manufacturer, who will only make oil on receiving 80 per cent, 
of the price wherewith to buy the necessary beans, 

"In the first half of last year, owing to the large manufacture of 
cake, there was a plentiful supply of oil, but with the rise in the 
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,price of beans and the consequent poor demand for bean cake, oil rose 
to an, exhorbitunt .figure, and at the end of the year stood at £33 to £24 
landed in the Fnited Kingdom. 

“The largest purchaser of bean oil is South China, which takes 
.about one-half of the output. Of the remainder the bulk goes to Japan, 
where it is mostly transhipped to Europe and America/’ 


k 


THE MIDGET MOTOR. 


To tije Editor of this “Auricultuhal Journal/’ 

Sir,—W ith reference to the article in your June issue re “Midget'* 
motors, we have the pleasure to inform you that we have now taken an 
c] 1 ion on the agency for these motors, and have already imported sample 
tractors with which we are at present carrying out a series of tests, with 
the assistance of an expert whom we arranged with the factory to send 
out to us. We enclose two photos of a recent test we made with a 30-h.p. 
motor tractor of Mr. Sanderson's manufacture. In one of those is 
shown the tractor at work drawing one of our “Columbia” -Marrow 
ploughs, and in the other our new mode! “Colonial'’ 3-furrow plough. 

We may say that this question of motor irncthe power \< one in 
which we are deeply interested as we feel that there is a great future 
before same in tin’s country as snou as the manufactures have been 
modified to suit the peculiar conditions in this country, to which end de¬ 
velopment is rapidly progressing. 

Wo have no doubt you will extend to us the courtesy of publishing 
iliis communication, and we i*og to remain,—Yours, etc., 

o. xoirrn & son. 

|We reproduce the two photographs referred to in the. present 
issue,—Em] 


ITOXEY EXHIBITS AT THE MARITZTtTHiG SHOW. 


To the Editor of the “Aoricitltur yd Journal/’ 

Dear Str.—O n page 23fi of your August number, the judges have 
giver my exhibit of an observatory hive at fhn last Agricultural Show a 
somewhat cjpistic criticism, and T cannot let it pass without comment. 

Firstly, the judges take exception to iW fact that T placed emptv 
'.sections in the super, and Mr. Pepworth rightly remarks that “no apiarist 
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would over dream of using 1 empty sections.” Now, I put those empty 
sections in purposely for the Show so that the bees would have more 
room and air space as on two previous occasions I have lost the best part 
of mv colonies, they having been overcome on account of the heat gener¬ 
ate] by the confined hoes. 1 certainly could have filled the section with 
foundation, and will do so next year as this time T lost no bees. 

Secondly. 1 do not think the judges should criticise so severely (es¬ 
pecially in a new association) when the conditions are not definitely 
stated. There was no mention of an one frame or an uniemnh hive. 
(Years ago Mr. TYpworih used to exhibit in a similar hive to mine.) 

Lastly and most importantly, Mr. Pepwortli states that no bee- 
keper would think of using extracting frames and sections in the same 
super. Surely if Mr. Pepwortli is serious in this remark, then he must 
have ceased to read up-to-date “heo literature,” and I hasten to correcl 
In*in in case he should give the lesser experienced a very wrong im¬ 
pression. 

Mr. A. I. Root, in his A II ( ' and X .) % nj lire (Ultnre, pins (ft 
years ago), page 111, remarks that Mr. Townsend reported excellent re¬ 
sults by adopting the plan of using a super containing extracting 

frames and. sections (this has been since confirmed in "lice (Ileanings”). 
Mr. Root continues: “The super is equipped precisely the ^anie as any 
other super for sections except that it has extractinsr-combs with closed- 
end frames on each oiiNnh*. Where a super of this kind is placed on a 
hive the bees immediately occupy the drawn comb at the sides of the 
super and begin their storing. The comb being already drawn out it is 
n very Inviting place in which the liees can begin storing. Having made 
a nice start in the two side extracting combs they work toward the centre 
—•that is to say, they begin to draw out the full sheets of foundation in 
4 x 5 sections next to the combs, and store in them. When work is once 
in full progress in the side sections of the super, the centre ones will take 
care of themselves, with the result that every section is finished about 
the same time, and of about equal fullness. When the super is completed, 
the two oxtraeting-eombs will he filled and capped as well as the section 
honey-boxes. The former can be extracted and used over again. 

“It will be seen that the extracting-eombs serve the purpose of ex¬ 
cellent baits; and Mr. Townsend draws attention to the fact that, when 
such baits are placed at the sides instead of in the centre, they cause an 
even filling of the entire super; whereas by the old plan of putting bait 
combs in the middle of the super the storing begins amumi the bait;-, 
gradually working from the centre to the outside. This naturally brings 
about a better filling of the centre sections, leaving those toward the sides 
at a much later stage of comb-building and filling. The result of this 
is that the centre sections will,he filled long in advance of the outside* 
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ones ; and by the lime these hitter are filled, all the former will be travel- 
stained, and may induce swarming in the meantime. 

“When Mr. Townsend first began thi* scheme of comb and extracted 
honey production from the same super, he had in mind only baiting the 
bees up into the sections; but he incidentally discovered that, inasmuch 
as the hoes would ent( r such supers without hesitation, he thereby almost 
entirely overcame swarming. 

“Comb-honey producers all know that the ordinary section-super 
placed on a hive is very often not entered readily by the bees. The 
series of little compartment'- (the sections) cause the bees to sulk, and 
bcfoiv they actually enter the super they may swarm in disgust. 

“It is well known aho that, after bees are once started going above, 
their is less inclination on their part to swarm. Mr. Townsend finds 
that the turn-side extracting-eombs that he puts in every comb-super start 
the bee# ir.tn the super about as readily as they would if containing ex- 
tracting-mmbs only. The whole effect of this procedure is such that 
swarming is reduced in a minimum—almost brought under control. 

“For the local markets the side extraction-comb? can be cut out and 
sold for chunk honey at about tin* same price as that in the sections; so 
that there need be practically no loss; or when there is a call for liquid 
1 m m y it can he extracted. 

“The 1 htnzenhnkcr super, already described, with its 1 x *"> sections 
L the best suited to carry out the Townsend plan.’* 

Again, on page' 112. under the title of “What t<» do when bees refuse 
to enter (he sections." Mr. Root says* “At times bees will show a dis¬ 
position to loaf and < omepuentl v a disinclination to go into the sections. 

. . . . We xvi 11 suppose you have a fair average season and some 
colonics are storing honey in the minors and others are not. Seine bees 
are much slower in go in <5 above than others. Tf honey is coming in freely 
the\ can bo bailed usually Ijy placing a partly filled section or two of the 
pievinus year in the centre of the super, or bettor give them a shallow* 
extracting super, ft hi Barber, or. perhaps. holin' still , give them a super 
of sections and a pair of extracting-oombs. as advised by Townsend/" 

The above., I trust, will tend to counteract the damage done by Mr. 
Pepworlh, as, naturally, one doe? not expect- such a glaring mistake from 
a judge.—Yours, etc.. 


Jesmond Road, 

Maritzburg. 


WALT HR J. FULLER. 
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Nature Notes for September. 

It in a Kafir saying that when tlie thorn lives are green the Spring is 
near. fwu.Ii Mimosa becomes a forerunner, each Syringa bough a torch 
re kindled by the sun. On {.lie IVaeii tiec< there are green buds and 
tiufly one.—the k *iluliy' ones open into delicate ro-e-pink blossoms, and 
the whole tree stretches ro>y arms to the sun, while the green life comes 
luirryiug up afterwards as though somehow it laid overslept itself. The 
.Mimosa ha? no sooner donned her new Spring rob" than she loosens her 
golden tressr> and lilL t!ie morning air with fragrance. Dark-eyed 
Syringa flowers appear among the laughing wind-tossed leaves. The 
wild Senna stiggesls Laburnum, the Syringa the Lilac of Home, in 
plan of the Horse-rhestnut tree the Mauritius Thorn lights up her 
thousand lumps, while the Prickly I > <*ai* Dowers catch Hie sunbeams in 
their golden cups. 

In the early morning when only a few pmicil stive. k< of Jiglit herald 
tiie dawn, when all is still, the hills mountains high, the tiee- large and; 
shadowy, it L easy to believe a Dryad lurk> in every tree. To the savage 
mind the iuitdi i< full of a vague dread -an undefined mystery of growth, 
and in th? early morning \vr share this feeling *e>po< ially in the spring, 
the morning of the year, when the green life steals softly through the 
t’ees and tht' grey stem- and hare brown branches blo^nm into twigs and 
k aves. 

M. IP 


Spring Studies . 

Kxporictiee smow- that the luM time* to begin a course of Nature 
Study is in the spring. Nature is then making a new beginning, and 
there is spring in the child's hodv and mind. The hush, the grassy veld, 
the hug, the shore-pools, are all ‘Yulling,*' and there are responses, whose 
origins are older than all hooks, in every healthy mind. 

Spring is the fittest time to begin, when particularly interesting 
tilings, such as flowers and buds, may Ik 1 studied in their appearance, 
when hundreds of wild flowers come up after tho rain and the birds re¬ 
appear from the shelter of the kloofs. 

Not with lime-tables nor text-hooks does the naturalist begin, but 
with wandering deep into forest and high upon hill; in seeing, in feeling 
with hunter and with savage, with husbandman and gypsy, with poet 
and with child, the verdant surge of spring, foaming from every branch- 
let, bursting from every sod, breaking here on naked rock-face, there on 
rugged tree-hole, till even these are green with its clinging spray. Day 
after day he shall drift on the sea of Life as it deepens in verdure over 
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plain, as it eddies and ripples in blossom up the valleys, he shall keep 
unslaying watch upon the myriad creatures that teem upon its surface 
and crowd within its depth, till they show him the eager ways of their 
hunger, the fury and the terror of their struggle, the dim or joyous 
stirrings of their love. 

All this quite seriously and definitely, is what, we biologists want to 
teach him who would learn with us—say rather what we want him to 
see and hear, to live and feel for himself.— Geddes and Thompson. 


The Principles of Manuring. 

VI.—FARMYAltl) MANURE (Contnim-i). 


Last month we commenced to study farmyard manure. We noticed 
this manure may he divided into three classes of constituents, namely, the 
solid portion, the liquid portion, and the straw or hay used as litter; 
and in our last article we studied the value of the first of these three 
classes. We now come to consider the 2nd class, comprising 

The Liquid Pontion 

of the manure. 

Valuable as a solid portion of farmyard manure is, its value is not 
as great as that of the liquid portion. This fact will be better appreciated 
when it is realised that the solid excreta consist of undigested food sub¬ 
stances, so that any fertilising matters which they may contain are really 
such as have not been absorbed into rbe animal system, whilst the urine 
contains the fertilising substances which have been digested. Urine will 
vary in composition, and so in fertilising value, in much the same 
way as the solid excrement, but with this difference at least, 
that urine is a waste product and in young animals there is 
more waste than in adults. The composition of urine will also vary to 
some extent according to the quantity of water drunk, since, of course, 
the more water the animal drinks the poorer must he the urine from 
a fertilising point of view; at the same time there is this fact to be 
borne in mind, namely, that the more dilute the urine is the larger will 
be its quantity, just as is the ease with the clung. Stoeckhardt has found 
that the composition of urine will on on average he somewhat as follows 
for the different farm animals. It must be rememebred, however, that 
the composition of urine varies according to different conditions, and the 
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-analyses which follow are those of fairly representative samples given 
just to serve as a guide:— 



Water 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 

Acid 

Alkalies. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

| per cent 

per cent. 

'Sheep (2 *b. hay per diem) 

86*5 

'4 

i 

! 1 ° 5 ° 

2 0 

Swine (winter foot,) 

97 5 


: V25 

0 2 

Horses (hay and oats) : 

89 0 

1 2 

» 5 

Cows (hay and potatoes ) j 

92 0 

o*8 

j 

1 4 


It will be seen from the foregoing figures that there is very little 
phosphoric acid in the urine of farm animals; apparently pigs' urine 
couth ins it in the largest quantities, ami even then the proportion is not 
as much as 0-2 per cent. 

We thus see that the liquid excrement of farm animals does not 
constitute a complete manure, and, if it is applied separately from the 
solid excrement then it will have to In? balanced by the addition of some 
phosphoric manure. But its incompleteness forms a strong argument in 
favour of applying the solid and liquid poition of farmyard manure in 
conjunction, if possible; and in this connection it should be mentioned 
that the drainings from the manure heap con>litute a more* complete 
fertilising agent than the urine ilseif as taken from the stalls or stables, 
as when the latter is poured over the manure heap first it takes with it, 
as it passes through, considerable quantities of phosphoric acid obtained 
from the solid portions of the manure. Basing his calculations on 
♦Sincekhardt’s figures. Professor Aikman gives the following as the aver¬ 
age composition of the dry substances of urine of Ihe common farm 


ar.imals:— 

NitM >*; t 11 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Alkali, s, 


pel C lit. 

percent. 

p *n cut 

Pifc 

fro 

5 

S*o 

Horse 

. . 109 

trace 

136 

Sheep 

10*4 

57 

*4 9 

Cow 

100 

! race 

1 75 


These figures show that the dry substance of the urine of ihe pig 
ia richest in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but poorest in alkalies; whilst 
that of the horse comes next as regards nitrogen, although in this re¬ 
spect there is very little difference between the horse, cow and sheep. 
Having now considered the solid and liquid portions of farmyard 
manure, it will he interesting to consider their composition taken to¬ 
gether. For the following remarks quoted below we are indebted to 
Professor Aikman*:— Calculated on 



Water 

Nitrogen 

dry substance. 

Analyses by 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 


Sheep 

67 

9 1 

27 

Jurgensen 

Horse 

76 

*5 

27 

Boussingault 

pi* 

82 

•61 

3 4 

»> 

Cow 

86 

*36 

26 



* *‘ Manures and the Principles of Manuring." 
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“From these figures we see that, in their natural condition, the- 
excreta of the sheep are the most valuable those of the horse and pig 
coming next: while those of the eow are poorest, containing one-third* 
as much nitrogen as those of the sheep, and one-half as much as those 
of the horse and pig. This difference, however, is due almost entirely 
to the different percentages of water the excreta of the various animals- 
contain in their natural state; for in the dry state they are seen to con¬ 
tain. with the exception of the pig, practically the same amount." 

Littkk. 

AVc now come to the third constituent of farmyard manure, namely,, 
the litter, which usually consists of straw. 

Litter is of value in four chief wavs, in the first place it adds to 
the value of the manure, chemically and physically: secondly, it serves to 
absorb and retain to some extent the liquid portion of the manure; 
thirdly, it increases the quantity of the manure and thus effects a more 
equal distribution, and in the fourth place it idards the decomposition 
of the manure. The only point which we intend considering here is 
the first, namely, the increase in fertilising value which litter gives to 
farmyard manure, and in doing so we have to study the composition of 
the material which is used a* litter. Straw is, as we have said above, 
generally used as litter in stables and stalls. Straw contains not more 
than about 0-5 per cent, of nitrogen. The percentage of nitrogen in 
wheat straw varies from 0 22 to 0-81 ; in the case of barley straw from 
0 4.1 to 0*85; and in Jhe case of oat straw from 0*:p> to I F'. Straw does- 
not contain any considerable percentage of phosphates, hut of other 
mineral matter it contains considerable quantities, the percentage being 
usually somewhere about 5 per cent. Potash forms the largest propor¬ 
tion. Dry leaves have also been used as litter, hut they contain only a 
very small percentage of fertilising matter. They do not form good 
litter as they ferment very slowly. 

(To be continued.) 


Sitting hens and their nests should be sprinkled with insect powder 
to keep the vermin from breeding. If insects are allowed to collect ou¬ 
tlie chickens their growth will he retarded, and it takes them a long time 
to get over it, and so weakens them that they often breed worms, and 
we arc of opinion that in many cases extreme weakness caused by the- 
vetmin is the reason for worms. 
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Fruit Culture. 


SOME CHATS FOB BEOIWFRS.—V. 


By 


Wii now come to the last of the four methods of propagating trees other 
than by planting seeds, namely, the method of grafting. 

The main and essential difference between grafting and propaga¬ 
tion by cuttings lies in the fact that whereas the cutting-develops roots 
of its own and extracts its nourishment through them direct from the 
soil, the graft does not develop roots but obtains its sap from the stalk 
(or tree) upon which it is made to grow. In grafting, the two chief 
requisites for success arc (U that the graft be set in the stalk in such 
way that the sap may flow upward without any interruption, and (2) ! 
that the forming wood may extend downwards through the bark also 
without interruption. Mr. John J. Thomas in his book, “The American 
Fruit Guitarist/' lays down certain essentials which must be observed if 
the above two requisites are to be effected, and as they are expressed so 
concisely T think it will Ik? well to reproduce them here. They are a a 
follows:— 

(1) That the operation be performed with a sharp knife or grafting 
chisel, that the vessels and pores may be cut smoothly and evenly, and 
the two parts brought into immediate and even contact; 

(2) That the operation be so contrived that a permanent and con¬ 
siderable pressure he applied to keep all parts of these cut faces closely 
together: 

(.3) That the line of division between the inner bark and the wood 
coincide or exactly correspond in each; for if the inner bark of the one 
sets wholly on the wood of the other, the upward current through the 
wood and back through the hark is broken, and the graft cannot flourish 
or grow; 

(4) That the wounded parts made by the operation he effectually 
excluded from the external air, chiefly to retain a due quantity of mois¬ 
ture in the parts, but also to exclude the wet. until, by the growth of the* 
graft, the union is effected. 
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I need only refer here to the fourth of these essentials, as the other 
three explain themselves. In order to exclude the air from the wounded 
parts when the operation is finished, plasters of grafting wax or grafting 
clay may be used. Grafting wax can be made of rosin, beeswax and 
tallow, by mixing together 3 parts each of the rosin and beeswax and 
two parts of the tallow ; or a cheaper composition may be made of the 
same materials but in different proportion, namely, 4 parts of rosin, 2 
of tallow, and one of beeswax. Whichever formula is used the ingredients 
are first melted and then mixed together. There are various ways in 
which the grafting wax is used. One way is to warm it just sufficiently 
to make it run and then apply it diieetly to the wound with a brush. 
Another way is to paint it thickly with a brush over sheets of muslin: 
these are later (a cold day being chosen for the purpose) cut up into 
strips of convenient size and wrapped around the wound. The main 
point to be home in mind, however, whichever way the wax is applied, 
is that the wax should be pressed into every part so as to fill all the 
interstices. 

Grafts may he cut at any lime between the cessation of growth in 
autumn and the commencement of flic growth in spring. Shoots of one 
summer growth should he chosen. .11 there are any leaves on them th«»y 
sluulcl be cut off. 

The two commonest methods of grafting fruit trees are tlio-e known 
respectively as whip or tongue grafting and cleft grafting. The accom¬ 
panying sketches (Fig. 4) will illustrate better than words how whip 
grafting is done. If the graft should be smaller in diameter than 1 he stock 
it must be placed at one side so that the line of separation between the 
bark and wood may coincide. In such cases the other side of the stock is 
cut away so as to bring it to somewhere near the same size as the graft in 
order to facilitate, wrapping. Cleft grafting assists in cutting off the stock 
flat, splitting it down for a little distance and then inserting the sharpened 
end of the graft. The accompanying figures (Fig. 6) illustrate how 
this is done. In this method of grafting care must be taken to have the 
line of separation between the bark and wood coinciding on at least one 
“aide of the union. In saddle grafting (Fig. 6) the stock is sloped off on 
each side; the lower end of the graft is split up for a little distance with 
a sharp knife and the sides of the cut pared so as to leave an inverted V* 
shaped opening; the graft is then slipped on to the sharpened stock and* 

the whole bound tightly together . 

" * 

Grafting is sometimes done with roots. In this case the ship- 
grafting method is followed. 

(To le continued .) 
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Agricultural Chemistry for Boglnnersm 


By Archibald Pearce. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SOILS. 

f i he soil has been weJl said to be the raw material from which the iarmeiv 
manufactures the various products of his farm, although the actual pro¬ 
cess of manufacture is taken out of lii? hands by the operations of 
nature. It is his province to assist nature by (‘very means in his power, 
and to take care that nothing shall hinder her free action so far as he 
can prevent it. It is therefore important for him to study the various 
kinds of raw material at his command, and to leirn their peculiarities, 

in order to be able to fulfil his duties in that direction with skill and 

judgment, in relation to the growth of plants the soil has two duties to< 
fulfil, first, to furnish a supply of plant food: and, secondly, to act as 
a support for the plant and a holding-ground for its roots. The present 
chapter will deal chiefly with the first of these functions. 

As is to be expected, there are both organic and inorganic substances 
in soils. The former consists of the remains of plants in a more or less- 
decayed condition, and the general term of hmmis is applied to this por¬ 
tion. The inorganic part is divided into sand, lime, and clay, with the 

small proportion of mineral salts that give to a soil its power of sup¬ 

porting plant life. The characteristics of a soil depend on the proportion' 
in which these ingredients exist; and soils are divided into classes to* 
indicate roughly their composition. Thus a soil chiefly con¬ 
sisting of clay is called a clay or argillaceous soil; a mixture of sand and k 
day is known as a loam; and when the sand is the chief constituent, the* 
soii is said to be sandy. All these may contain more or less lime and' 
humus, and so differ in their fertility. If the humus forms the largest 
part of the soil, it is called a vegetable or peaty soil, while if as much as- 
20 per cent, of carbonate of lime is present it is a calcareous or lime soil. 

It is not very difficult to make a rough analysis to determine Ihe- 
amounts of clay and sand in any soil. If a small quantity, say two 
ounces, is carefully dried and weighed, placed in water in a dish, and;’ 
thoroughly stirred and broken up, we shall find that the sand settles- 
quickly to the bottom, while the clay, being lighter, remains floating for 
a l nger time. The clayey liquid is then poured carefnlly off into another* 
vessel, and the remaining sand washed once or twice with small quanti¬ 
ties of water, the washings being added to the liquid containing the clay,. 
In this wav the clay and sand arc fairly separated. After complete* 
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settling the water is carefully poured off from each vessel, and the two 
sediments dried and weighed. The weight of the first gives the quantity 
or sand present in the two ounces of soil, the second that of clay. The 
proportion of humus is ascertained by burning a known weight of the 
soil in an iron vessel at a red heat of an hour and weighing the residue; 
the loss of weight represents the organic substances. 

If we treat a soil with water or very weak acid, we shall usually 
find that only a very small proportion of it dissolves; and yet it is in 
this soluble portion that the whole of the plant-food obtainable is con¬ 
tained. It is quite common for a considerable quantity of compounds 
composed of elements suitable for plant-food to be present, but in such 
an insoluble state as to be quite useless for immediate purposes. Such 
plant-food is said to be dormant. One of the reasons why thorough till¬ 
age an*: breaking up of the soil is insisted on is that every part of the 
soil is exposed to the air, the sun, the frost, and other agencies that can 
effect a chemical change. In this way a well-cultivated soil gradually 
has its dormant plant-food converted into more soluble and available 
forms. A good example of this process has been already mentioned in 
an earlier chapter, when it was pointed out that the nitrogenous con¬ 
stituents of lmmus are unavailable for the use of plants until converted 
into nitrates in the way there described. The nature of the soil itself 
largely affects the rapidity of this conversion of dormant into active plant- 
food; the distinction between clay and sand is that the particles of the 
former are infinitely smaller than those of the latter; in consequence 
there is much more surface to he acted on. whence clays and loams, apart 
from otho” muses, generally respond more readily to tillage, and are 
said to more kindly. 

The quantity of humus contained in a soil has a great influence on 
its fertility, aud the more nitrogen it contains the more valuable it is. 
Since it consists of the remains of plants it is only natural to expect thar 
it will furnish ju<t those elements which are requisite for the growth of 
other plants; moreover, the decay of vegetable matter in the soil aids tin- 
change of dormant inorganic substances into the soluble condition, largely 
due to the carbonic acid given off during decay. Certain organic acid- 
are also formed at the same time, and these combine with lime, potash, 
and am on in. and other bases that may be present, and these organic salts 
are very valuable sources of plant-food. If the quantity of decaying 
matter is too large, the acids cannot find enough bases to satisfy them, 
and in this state the soil becomes acid or sour. As a general rule efforts 
-should be made to keep up the supply of humus by all available means, 
and this applies most of all to sandy soils. The methods in common use 
for this purpose are the application of farmyard manure, and the plough¬ 
ing under of green stuff, whether weeds or a crop planted specially. 
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Toe Soil in [Relation to Wateu. 
la order that a crop may flourish at its best, it is necessary that, 
throughout the whole period of its life it should be within reach of ample* 
supplies of water; at the same time it must not have its roots immersed, 
or the air cannot reach them, and they have a tendency to rot. The 
natural means by which the land obtains its water are the rainfall and 
the absorption of moisture from the air. Neither the rain nor the quan¬ 
tity of atmospheric moisture can be artificially regulated, but we can at 
least see that the best use is made of the supply that nature provides. 
AH soils do not behave alike with regard to water, and here, again, the 
difference in the size of the soil-particles come into play r . A sandy 

soil allows the rain to soak through it quickly, and lias little 

power of absorbing atmospheric moisture, or of drawing up< 

the water from below by the action of capillarity. This is the name 

given to the power which enables the tiny gaps between the particles of a 
porous substance to suck up a liquid, just :m a lump of sugar or a piece of 
blotting-paper does. Such soils feel the effect of drought very quickly. A 
clay soil, with its fine particles, is apt to be impervious or watertight, and 
the ground becomes waterlogged in a heavy rainfall: soils of this kind 
become caked, and are troublesome unless drained. A soil rich in humus 
is little afflicted by either of these evils, and this suggests that both sands 
and heavy clays may be improved by increasing the amount of humus 
they possess. This keeps the sand soil from drying out so soon, and aids 
to absorb moisture from the air. The clay is assisted bj r having its 
pores opened and its caking checked. 

The rise of water by capillary attraction depends on the fact that the 
tiny spaces between the soil' particles act as tubes, and draw up the mois¬ 
ture from below. This may assist the crop for a time, but when the mois¬ 
ture reaches the surface it isdried up by evaporation, and the continual 
repetition of the process results in a great loss of soil water, which may 
become serious in a dry season. If the soil-grains are large, as in coarse 
sards, the capillary rise of water is feeble; when they are fine, as in clays 
and vegetable soils, the process is at its best. Tf the soil is reduced to a 
broken and crumbly state, as by ploughing and scuffling, this rise of 
water is checked at the surface. For this reason soils which have been 
well tilled and broken up are enabled to remain moist far longer than 
when packed hard and close; and it is easy to see why the continual 
breaking-up of the crust in a cultivated soil gives it a much better chance 
of standing drought. 

The power of retaining moisture also means to a large extent the 
power of retaining the soluble forms of plant-food. Thus it is safe to 
put rotted farmyard manure on a clav or loam soil, for the substances 
already rendered soluble by decay remain near the surface and within 
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reach of the roots. On a sandy soil, however, the soluble salts would 
scon he washed out, so that it is preferable to apply the manure in a 
fresh condition, in order that as fast as the fertilising portions are 
rendered, soluble they may he taken up by the crop. 

The ideal behaviour of a soil towards water may be summed up as 
follows:— 

1. It must allow rain to percolate through it with comparative ease. 
This condition is best fulfilled by sands, and deeply cultivated and well- 
drained loams. 

2 It must he able to hold a considerable proportion of water while 
apparently dry. Olay may contain much as oO per cent, of water 
without seeming very wet, while sand will hold perhaps only 5 per cent. 
Humus also possesses this property in a high degree. 

It should readily absorb moisture from the air. Ilumus again ia 
favourable to this condition, day somewhat less so, while sands have but 
litth power in this direction. 

4 . It should be capable of allowing the capillary rise of water. This 
r'ouiremeni also is best satisfied bv clay and humus. 

ft should not allow of being easily dried out by evaporation. For 
this purpose the upper layer of soil must he in a fine and powdery 
c( ndition. 

The study of the various characteristics of different soils shows that 
a pure sand or pure clay soil is not the most desirable, but that a mix¬ 
ture *,f soil constituents is better ; that a sandy «oil is generally the most 
difficult to manage satisfactorily and that a loamy soil, with a fair ad¬ 
mixture of humus, is the most ready to respond to our efforts to cultivate 
it and least likely to suffer from the vicissitudes to which it may her 
exposed. These theroetiefd conclusions fully agree with the results of 
practical experience. 


Motes on Irrigation. 

THE TJSE AND ABUSE OF WATEB FOB PLANTS. 


•By C. A. Barber, 
Government Botanist. Madras. 


Every one knows that plants require water at their roots. Even the wild 
plants growing in dry, almost rainless tracts need it, and they are only 
able to live because they have the power of sending their roots very deep 
down into the ground in search of it. Where water is scarce the growth 
nf jdantsiB meagre and slow and if, after being well supplied for a time. 
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the water is cut off, they wilt and lose their shape and, unless quickly 
relieved, are in danger of death. In a cultivated crop the plants pro¬ 
duce their flowers and fruits before the time. The yield under such 
•circumstances will be small indeed and the grain will be empty and 
worthless. 

Water is of use to the plant in many different ways. In the first 
place it is a necessary food. Animals as you know need water as a drink, 
but plants need it much more. Much of the plant’s substance is made 
up of water and, with an insufficient supply, the tisues become hard 
and woody. Plants can only take up their food in the liquid form. 
Water coining out of the ground into the roots always lias mineral 
matters dissolved in it. And this is the food which the plant needs for 
its growth. It is also necessary that the food solution should be exceed¬ 
ingly dilute. And thus ;i \ery large quantity of water is constantly pass¬ 
ing up the stem to the lea us, where it is given off in the form of vapour. 
Lastly, water is necessary for the plant to keep its proper shape, if 
there is not plenty of water, it becomes limp and hangs o\er ? and in 
coder that it may spread out its leaves to the sun, its tissues must be 
tense and stiff with water. Tts branches must spread out and its flowers 
must be fully expanded in order that it may bear its fruits and ripen 
them. Otherwise the crop will be a failure. 

Now of all the source? from which the plants gets water tin* rain 
is the best. Tn countries where rain falls more or less all through th“ 
year, perhaps a good shower once or twice a month, there are no tank.-, 
no irrigation channels and no big wells. Such, for instance, are the 
West Indian Islands. . . . Where, however, the rain, although great- 

in quantity, falls more or le.*s at one season of the year, and there 'is 
practically none for long periods, irrigation becomes a necessity for a 
crop to be grown at all. The water h diverted for long distances from 
the great rivers, the surface wash is carefully collected and stored in 
large tanks, and deep wells are dug to get the subsoil water. 

But irrigation has its disadvantages. It is not .to ho compared with 
the silent rain coining out of the skies. In the first place plants, like 
animals, need a thorough wash now and then. Otherwise their leaves 
get clogged with dust and they cannot breathe,- and insect pests multiply 
•till the endanger the life of the plant. Insects can never make much 
headway if the plants are properly washed by the rain. Tn the second 
place there is always danger of over-watering. The ryots of India have 
not learnt really how little water will suffice for the production of a good 
crop, even of paddy. The cultivators in India, knowing that water is a 
good thing and necessary for the production of a good crop, Have ap¬ 
parently come to the conclusion that the more of it they give the larger, 
the crop they will reap. But this is very far from being ’the case. If 
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too much water is given the air is driven out of the soil and the ground 
becomes water-logged. Hence arise numerous diseases, chiefly of a fun¬ 
goid nature. Most of the diseases of sugar-cane in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, for instance, are caused by giving too much water in irrigation 
It is nearly as important to take the water off the land as to put it on. 
Proper drainage must always go hand in hand with irrigation. And any 
place which lies too low for tlie water to flow off readily must: he irrigated 
with the greatest care. 

Lastly, the most important disadvantage of irrigation lies in ilie 
dreaded soiirlu or salt. land. When land is irrigated for many years it 
frequently becomes full of harmful salts so as to be absolutely valueless 
for growing crops. Where alkali is formed plants will not grow at alL 
Alkali land can be in great part avoided by careful attention to drainage* 
but if this be neglected it will toko many years before the ground can 
be got into good condition again. 

These facts should be thought about by all who use wells for garden 
irrigation and by all cultivators of wet lands. 


Poultry Notes . 


The best breeds for marshy soil are Rhode Island Pods, buff Plymouth 
Hocks, and Indian Kunner ducks. 

Day-old chicks may be placed under a broody hen at night after it 
has been sitting for about a week. 

Most of the chicken ailments complained of have been the result of 
allowing the young birds to remain on the same ground too long. All 
coops should be moved at least every other day. 

Scaly legs are associated with uncleanliness and overcrowded runs, 
and the unsightly enlargement can be cured by dipping the logs in crude 
paraffin, and afterwards anointing with sulphur ointment. 

The simplest cure for broody hens not required is to place them in 
a box with a framework (strips of wood) which, if supported by four 
bricks, will allow a current of air to pass, and thus soon relieve the birds’ 
broodinesa, while Epsom salts in the drinking water is beneficial. 

Feather picking is the result of too much food and too little exercise, 
and rnay be remedied by decreasing the quantity and quality of the meals 
of grain given, burying the latter in loose litter to promote exercise, 
whilst tincture of quassia chips smeared on the quills of the remaining 
feathers will prevent further troubb. 
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Hon Tens* 


Ten liens in a house ten by ten feet are enough. 

The yard should be at least ten times as large as the floor of the 
house. 

Ten weeks from shell to the market is the time allotted to a chick. 

Ten months of the year is usually the highest limit of time during 
which a hen will lay. 

Ten hens with one male is about the proportion. 

Ten pounds is a good weight for males of the larger breed, one 
year old. 

Ten eggs is the average number to each pound. 

Ten flocks, each consisting of ten hens, are enough for the acre. 

Ten chicks, when just hatched, weigh about one pound. 

Ten hens should lay about one thousand eggs during the year. This 
allows for some laying more than one hundred eggs each .—(Agricultural 
Gazette , London). 


Pigs for Small Farmers 


Thekk is one advantage about pigs which makes them perhaps the best 
live stock for the poor man or the small fanner, and that is the very 
quick returns which they afford by the rapidity with which they increase 
and come to maturity. 

A well-treated sow will farrow two litters of pigs a year, that will 
easily run from seven to eight pigs in each litter; and if proper feed and 
care are given, these may be ready for market almost at any time. No 
other stock kept on the farm will make so good a return in so short a 
time. 

Another advantage with pigs is that they are marketable from the 
time they are farrowed until they are fattened. A sow with a litter of 
pigs and growing pigs, three, four or five months old, will always sell at 
full market prices; so that the farmer is not obliged to feed them to 
maturity to get a little money out of them. 

With a little management pigs may be fattened to sell when it is 
possible to secure the best gain at the lowest cost; and when it is con¬ 
sidered that they utilise much on the farm that would otherwise go to 
waste, it is only in exceptional cases that a few cannot be kept with* 
profit .—(Agricultural Gazette, London). 
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Sheep Dips. 


SOME LEADING PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following prescriptions for slieep dips have been approved by ihe 
British Beard of Agriculture and Fisheries for sheep scab, and can be 
used by sheep owners who prefer to make up their own dips. 

(1) Lime and Sulphur .—Mix 25 lbs. of flowers of sulphur with J2J 
lbs. of good quick-lime. Pound or rub the mixture with water until a 
smooth cream without lumps is obtained. Transfer this to a boiler cap¬ 
able of boiling 20 gallons; add to the mixture sufticient water to make 
up 20 gallons; boil and stir for half an hour. The liquid should then he 
of a dark red colour : if yellowish, continue the boiling until the dark red 
colour is obtained, keeping the amount of liquid up to 20* gallons by add¬ 
ing water if necessary. Half the above quantities may be used to make 
10 gallons, if more convenient. After Ihe liquid has cooled, pour it uif 
from any small quantity of insoluble sediment. To 2<> gallons of the 
mixture add 80 gallons of water to make a hath. The mxiture will keep 
good for twenty-four hours if kept in a covered vessel, and for a month 
ox even more if kept in jars or drums securely corked. Period of 
immersion for sheep in this dip, not less than half a minute. 

(2) Carbolic 'Acid and Soft Soap .—Dissolve 5 tbs. of good soft soap, 
wiili gentle warming, in 3 quarts of liquid carbolic acid (containing not 
less than 97 per cent, of real tar acid). Mix the liquid with enough 
water to make 100 gallons for the ball). This mixture after being pre- 
jured will keep good for three months if kept in securely stoppered y : rs 
or drums in a cool place. Period of immersion for sheep in this dip, not 
Jess than half a minute. 

(8) Tobacco and Sulphur .—Steep 35 lbs. of finely ground tobau ‘0 
(known as offal tobacco) in 21 gallons of water for four days. Strain 
off the liquid and remove the last portions of the extract by pressing the 
remaining tobacco. Mix the whole extract and add to it 10 lbs. of 
flowers of sulphur. Stir the mixture well, to secure its being evenly 
mixed, and add sufficient water to make up 100 gallons for the bath. 
This mixture will not keep. Period of imersion for sheep in this dip, 
not less than half a minute. 

In every case the dip bath should be of sufficient volume to allow 
of each sheep being completely immersed in the bath. Where a number 
of sheep are to be dipped the bath must be cleaned out from time to time, 
•otherwise the efficacy of the dipping may be impaired. 
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Horso Motes . 

Tui:; very host horses will never bring their actual worth in any market 
unless they are in good flesh. 

With horses size with good action are desirable qualities. Feeding- 
colts liberally means larger and stronger mature horses. 

Aside from brushing off the dirt and loose hairs, good grooming 
opens the pores, softens the skin, and produces a sleek, strong coat. 

A good growth the first year of the life of a colt costs less than at 
any other age. 

The growing period, when the animal is young, is the time that the 
fn me is built. 

A little care in good season will make a great deal of difference in 
the value of a colt when grown up. 

I Insoundness and weakness of points and muscles are usually the 
result when growing colts are kept tied in stalls without daily exercise. 

A colt that is weaned without a setback, and is carried through its 
first winter with a literal ration of or.ts and bran is half made. 


Hints for Buttor~mskors • 

Thu Agricultural Gazette (London) publishes the following useful’ 
“Hints for Butter-Makers”:— 

The thermometer is about as indispensable to the up-to-date butter- 
maker as the scales are to the merchant. Have a good one. 

Before attempting to churn, he sure and ripen the cream properly. 
Do not mix any fresh cream with that which is intended for churning 
within at least twelve hours before churning. Don’t forget that sweet 
arid sour cream does not churn alike, and if.mixed just at churning time 
the butter contained in the sweet cream would go out in the buttermilk 
when the sour cream portion would be finished churning. Don’t fail to 
stir the cream gently at intervals while ripening, so that it will all ripen 
uniformly. 

Don’t forget that the temperature of the cream at churning should 
be 56 to 58 degrees Fah. in summer, and 1 60 to 62 degrees in winter. 
The best churning results will be had at these respective temperatures. 

Scald the churn, butter-worker and all wooden utensils with boiling 
water before and after using them, and thoroughly cool them with cold 
water. Always use a brush to scrub with. 

Don’t chum the butter past the granular stage. TTre every means 
to preserve the grain of the butter. 

Wash the butter just enough to get all the buttermilk out of it; that 
is sufficient. 
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Always salt ilie butter as soon as it has thoroughly drained after 
washing, and set it away in a cool place for at least four or live hours 
to allow the salt to thoroughly dissolve* after which work it just enough 
to make the colour uniform. The best butter is made where the least 
working is done. Never use more than one ounce of salt per pound of 
butter, unless by special order from a customer. Study the requirements 
of your customers in this. Always use tlie best brand of salt. 

(live good weight in packing or printing. It is better to give a 
pound than to have a pound short. 

Always pack butter with a view to tidiness in the very highest, 
degree. No matter what form of package is used, specially study the 
requirements of the markits for packages. 

Always market vour butter regularly at current market prices. 
(•Jive vour customers pure, sweet, fresh butter, and your reputation as a 
good boilermaker will soon be established. When your butter is hoU. 
until it is old and stale, it is not wanted, and your reputation suiters as 
well as your pocket. 

Practice cleanliness in every detail. Good butter cammi ho mad'* 
unless cleanliness is the watchword. 

Soft Cheese Making • 

A GOOD l!SE von SPHPLPS MILK. 


A very good method of disposing ot surplus milk, where such cannot 
be sent to a dairy, is the manufacture of small soft cheeses. The prices 
obtained for these are generally satisfactory, and the outlay for produc- 
in them is very small. The ordinary farmer or dairyman would be well 
advised to restrict himself to one kind of cheese, and thereby gain ex¬ 
perience which will lead to greater ellieienev than would be the case in 
attempting too much. A writer in The Dairy on the subject of soft cheese 
making, contributes a brief but useful description of the manufacture of 
one of the commonest of British soft cheeses, viz., the Cambridge, or 
York as it is sometimes called. (It may here be remarked that the 
British types of cheese are easier to produce than the Continental varie¬ 
ties, and will be found turn out more satisfactory. Fresh whole milk 
is taken and heated to a temperature of 95 degs. F., and rennet added at 
the rate of 1 ee. to each gallon of milk. Mix in the rennet bv stirring 
with a wooden hand for a few minutes, but be careful not to overstir, and 
n fall in the temperature of the milk during coagulation must be avoided. 
W! on a euTd lias formed which breaks cleanly over the finger it can be 
ladled into the moulds, which are made in two parts, the bottom portion 
holding the straws, on to which the curd is ladled. The curd is cut in 
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thin slices when filled in the mould. Drainage takes place very rapidly, 
and in 24 hours the curd will have sunk to about one-third its original 
volume, and in 24 to 48 hours more, according to the temperature, it will 
have shrunk in the mould still more, and finished draining. The cheese 
does not require to he turned or salted, and is consumed while in a fresh 
state. The knack of producing a fine Cambridge cheese consists in 
getting the drainage to take place quickly, and this may be helped by 
avoiding draught and keeping the room warm, or adding a few drops 
o!‘ starter to the milk prior to adding the rennet. 

How to Make Cream Cheese. 

(■ream cheese is the easiest of the soft descriptions to make, requir¬ 
ing comparatively litlte attention and labour. To make it, cream of a 
fairly thick consistency at a temperature of about 60 degs. to 65 degs. is 
Jplaced in a fine-textured linen cloth, tied up in pudding fashion, and 
hung to drain in a cool, draughty place. Not more than one gallon of 
cream should he placed in the same cloth. Twice daily or so the cloths 
are opened out and the cream scraped clown from the sides of the cloth. 
P is a good plan to change the cloth for a fresh one two or three times 
during the draining process. Drainage takes about two days, and can be 
assisted by placing on the cloth containing the cream a board with a 
small weight on top. When the cream is of a firm pasty consistency it 
can have a small amount of salt added, and is then ready for moulding. 
These cream cheeses are generally made in two sizes—the 4 oz. size, 
which sells at 6d., and the 2-oz. size, which sells for 3d. About 25 to 30 
of the 4-oz. size cheeses can be. produced from one gallon of cream, the 
number depending on the richness of the cream or the number of gallons 
of milk from which it was obtained, the richer the cream the greater 
being the quantity produced. 

The soft cheese industry is often regarded merely as a nice subject 
for dairy teachers to discuss, and it is considered as something of a 
pastime to be able* to make these dainties. It is not often looked upon 
seriously as a money-making occupation. Tn view, however, of the 
satisfactory prices obtainable for soft cheeses, milk producers would be 
well advised to consider the desirability of manufacturing at least their 
surplus milk into one of the varieties named, and, as a demand is built 
up, to increase the output. 


Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in¬ 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest mil be 
published and replied to in these pages . AU communications should be 
■addressed to "Abator/' C.o. Editor, "Natal Agricultural Journal/* 
Haritzburg. 
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Meteorological Returns - 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt. Stations for the Month oj July , ujio. 
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Coal and Labour Return. 


Return of Coal Raised and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of July, into 


COLLIERY 
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Europeans .. 

.. | 229 

203 : 
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5.» 

1 132 
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Natives 

.. ■ 961 

4,061 ; 
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UH 

5,22" 

1,47 S 

Indians 
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i 
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| 3.722 
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* Cost charged to Capital Account. 


Mines Department, Pietermaritzburg, 
6 th August, 1910 . 


C HAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered and Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of July, 1910 ;— 

Tons. Cwt. 

Bunker Coal .. .. .. .. 8(1,918 a 

Coal Exported .. .. .. ., 19,702 2 

1 otal .. .. 106,020 4 


A. D. C. AG NEW, 

for Collector of Customs* 


Customs House, Port Natal. 
1 st August, XQIO. 
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Pound Motions. 


NOTIFICATION is contained in the Provincial Gazelle of the sale, unless previously 
-released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

On the 7TH September. 

Good Hope ( Klip River)— (i) Merino ram, right ear swallow tail ; probable value, 
£i. Impounded on the 28th July by G. F. van Reenen ; (2) One ewe, branded indistinct, 
left ear swallow tail, right car winkel haak ; (3) One hamel, branded P () ; (4) One ewe, 
brand indistinct, right ear winkel haak, left ear swallow tail and half-moon ; (5) One 
ewe, brand indistinct, left ear winkel haak, right ear, half-moon and swallow tail. 

So/Jerino ( Gnut Ion ) —Eleven bast ard mixed sheep. 

On the 2ist September. 

(Coleuso ( Estcourl Division) - ( 1 ) White cross-bred Persian sheep, hole through left 
-ear ; (2) Two black and white civ ss-bred Persian sheep, hole through left ear ; (3) Three 
merino sheep, hole through left ear ; (4) Two black Kafir sheep, hole through left ear ; 
,(5) Four black and white cross-bred Persian sheep, various ear marks ; One black 
and white and one yellow Kafir sheep, various ear marks ; (7) Four black and white, 
two brown and white, and one white cross-bred Persian sheep, slit bath ears. 

Helpmakuar —(1) Black Africander ram, no brands; probable value, £ 1. Im¬ 
pounded on 1st August by R. A. Caldwell ; (2) Black Africander hamel ; (3) Black 
Africander ewe, young ; (4) Brown Africander ewe, 2 years old. No brands oil any ot 
them. These were impounded on 1st August by Mr. R. A. Caldwell of Uithoek. 

Mapuniulo —Black ewe goat, half-moon back right ear, aged. Found straying at 
Kraal of Native Moote, near Sibuya/.i, Mapumulo on 1st August. 

Mount Hope ( Klip River Division )—-Merino ewe and ewe lamb, brand looks like 
R on left hip, no other marks 


NOTES. 

Mr. Jonn Mattison has been appointed as Poundkeeper at Colenso, vice Mrs. 
Edwards resigned ; and Mr. R. H. McAlister as Poundkeeper at Melmoth, vice The 
Gaoler, Melmoth resigned. 

Pounds have been established at Kingston, Ixopo and at Newcastle. Mr Edmund 
Wailing has been appointed keeper of the former and Mr. John Gascoigne, keeper of 
the latter. In connection with the pound at Kingston the pound at Ashley has been 
abolished. 


Land and Agricultural Loan Fund • 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
.prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
.Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
She Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

AU Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loai. 
£ und, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Return of Forme mi Fremont under Lloenoe for 
Lungelokneae end Soab. 


Stock Inspector. 


A. P. Craw and 
Murdoch 


Ladysmith 


Ladysmith 


Portion of F.stcourt 


A. C. Williams 


L. T. TTenor .. Alfred 


R. Wingfield Nt rat f o» <1 
and liavemunn .. Newcastle 


H. Nicholson 
I Natives 
! •* 

i B. J, Neinal er 
: D A. Henry 
‘ P. Orant 
H. W. Nel 
11. Fritrhley 
Nat ves 


W. M. J. Buys 
T. Allison 
N Meyer 
C. Coventry 
O. I. Perry 
i J. Bruscolt 
I 0. Hatting 

O. Spearman 

P. van der Met w e 
W. Proto iu 
Natives 


! O. J. Meyer 
a M. M Pfaff 

Native-. 


Lungsiekness J. T. Clothier 
„ R. Fyun 

„ Natives 


Natives 

W. Osborn 

O. M rais 

Unknown 

C. O. H. Laas 

Natives 

H. J. Hearn 

J. \\ Wade 

1). N. van Rooyen.. 

Natives 

E. Sounders 
O. Plntz 

H. H. Miller 
A. '1 ourle 

A. Vanderpi , nk .. 

F. Meyer 

A. J. van Wyk 
M. Collyer 

A. M, van Niekerk 
J. A- 0. Morris 

M. C. Adendorff .. 
C. J.de Villers .. 
F. Meyer 

C. nodsoi .. ! 

B, J, Whiggs 

F. J. 0*>sthuys;n 
A. M. Cronje 
Dr. A. J, Abraliam 
H. J. & W. Vatsman 
A. J. Uys 


Roosbooui 
Rooipoort 
Ne her ton 
D. iefontein 
Klondslaagte 
Tylden 
Knvogel Vlei 
J own Lands 
Li vest Home 
Avonford 
Pavel's lloek 
Kourie's Krail 
Matiwana’s Kop 
Oevonden 
lluit Kuil 
J; cobs Ltdder 
I Klipport 
j Frau pt n 
! Glaston Bag 
Blands Spruit 
Poornkop 
Woodia ais 
Vaalbank 
Aiouut Alice 
aina 

Spark Ispruit 
Ooedehoop 
Spitxkop 
\Ve terseden 
Oumtree Or ve 

Goode Hoop 
Whiteclifi 
Hughende i 
Location No. 2 
„ No. 0 
Mt, Helio 


Locution No. 2' 

Roo pojnt 

Kon n&aberg 

Ncruandien Pound 

Redclifie 

No mandien 

Blackinore 

Macclesfield 

Les Kop 

Jubilee 

Hoise-hoe 

Ou derland 

Colagh 

Majuba North 
Kaglescliff 
Shepherd’s Bush 
Oentou 

Tatham'a Comp 
^pitzkop No. 6 
Br n 
Kendal 
Waterfoid 
L o Kcp 
Garden Villa 
Leicester 
River Bank 
Vlatslaagte 
Surrey 

Fountain Dale 
Blftaubosch 
O eTiee 
Feu tain Dale 
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Hktl'kn of Pakms Unhek Licence. 


RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE. -(Continue lj. 


Stock Inhi-kctoh District 


J. H. Cooper 


Nkandbla & Nqutu 


K. Varty 


Ii. Mayue 


.. Western Umvoti .. 


.. | Eastern Umvoti & i 
j Krantzkt p j 


A. H, Ball .. ! YVeenen 


R ,T - Marshall .. Dundee 


-J. F. van Rensbarg Ngotshe 


Owxut I Farm 


! Xu lives 
\ D. Swart 
! W. Landman 
Natives 
K. Sjmmtns 
, Nativ s 

C. Van Ito: yen 
Native 

J. H. Gunter 
; N el Br< h . 

: Natives 
; .1. Racl <id 
> L, Kanya 
Natives 

D. l)e Bruin 
Nalivt h 

J. H. Krlaud 
T. W. Duke* 

R. <>. van Rooven 

Nati e 

II. Ha ii.g 

i . Bezuin- enhoist 

Native 

B. J. Human 
Natives 
Petrus Mate 
Natiu* 


K R. Nel 

C. A. Charlewood 

J. P. K. van Room 


P. P. van Rooyet 
L. J * van Rooyen 
T. J. van Rooyen 
Native 

W, . W. Harding 
. M. Lotter 
P. H. van Rooyen 
A- Jansen 
L. Badenhorst 
A. J.G. Meyer 
Native 


P. J. C. Liversage 
P. J, Swart 
M. J. Herbst 
C. J. van Rooyen . 
Natives 


Trado 
Aioeboimi 
• riehoek 
Toads 

llartebeestbult 

Berlin 

Nowitgegren 

X'elgenoeg 
; Dublelrecht 

Welge egen 

; H oflepoort 
Me zeifcm ein 
. Goudrij 
j Grootgewaeht 
■ Braaksloot 
I Welgelegen 
; Irosperit- 
Nooitverw eht 
Dubbebreeht 
Overshot. 

! Kengene ontn 
Tebw Hill 
j I tela Hill 

lasuzi 
, Sand wan > 

’ siyongo 
Knipamllile 
Ntpuu Town Lands 
Mneelo 
lood River 
Mkonjane 
Seluisbana 
Mag&beni 
, Xqutu Fort 
■ Xnndweui 
I Bl«> d 11 i> er 
f a mb I 
i 'JVlezi Hill 
j Kqucu Town Linds 
t Vermaftk’s Kraal 
J C aigieburn 
j Thouiview 

I Rigina 
Kmatimntoio 
V eltevred n 
G rue nk op 
Ungelegan 
Docrnktoof 
Bellevue 

Zypherfontein 

Milietu n 

Wate fall 

Buffalo Huek 

Sheepri Ige 

Klipfonten 

Dooinkop 

Out bent end 

Moy 

Duuiain 

Waiertal 

Dundee Pound 

Toveisnarsue 

Rietfontein 

Klpdig 

B*rve.d 

Rietfontein 

Klip Riv r 

Smaldeel 
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RETURN OK FARMS UNDER LICENCE.— (Continued). 


SlOCK INSPK.C 1 <»R 

District 

Disease 

Owner 


j Farm 

! 

E. W, Lark an 

Fmsinga .. f 

SCill) 

Native 


j 

! Gordon M moria 
■ Jobsk<ip 

Verma k’s Kraal 

K. Ripley 

Emtonjaneni 

•» 

” 


Kwauugwaza 

Knninzaberg 

C.E. Walker 

Portion of Estcourt j 

* 

11 

Whi, McFio 

S F. Bosh off 

S. B. o«*llatt 
H. J. K. Miller 
8 . C Marais 


Highlands 

Lowlands 
NtekerksfunW n 
Stangei ’s H<>ek 
Beacon Hil 

Malan Spruit, 

A. Hair.. 

City and Umgeni ., ( 

j 


Native 

Guvt, Bact. 
Natives 


Bishupstowe 

Golf Links 

1 Zwaartkop Location 

J. Radford (acting) 

• Paid Petersburg .. 


H. Rohrs 


! A Ilona 

E. W. Bowles 

ivopo .. j 

1 I 

•• 

C. J. Webb 

W. Wbitelaw 
Natives 


Rocky Glen 
Glenumize 

McKenzi. 

J. W. >t:wart 

Berg vi lit* 


F. /n tick el 
Mocder tfc Sons 
! T>. D. Newton 


Peanline 

Zuur Plant * 
Roodebult 

E. J. R. Honking 

Richmond 


1 A. Wright. 


Hamilton 

H. van Rooyen .. 1 

Babanango 


Natives 


Onvei genii >ge 


Division of Agriculture Mot loos, 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory* Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fall¬ 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision :— 


Minerals Tested for Phosphate : 

Qualitative . .. 

Quantitative. . 

Complete . . 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

Determination of i constituent 
Determination of 2 or 3 constituents * ... 

Complete analysis 

Soils ; Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

Complete analysis of a soil.. 

Complete analysis of a soil, with mechanical analysis 

Water : Irrigation and drainage . 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only . 

,, ,, : Complete. 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin . 

Cattle Dips : Qualitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

constituents . 

Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 principal constituents 
Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent . 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, . 


Scale 

1. 

Scale 

11. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

7 

6 

O 

S 

0 

O 

10 

6 

O 

7 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

>5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

O 

5 

0 

0 

»S 

0 

c 

10 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

»5 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

JO 

6 

2 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1 

10 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
v trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners* 
All fees are payable in advance. 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion- 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addressed to the Chemist, Central Experimental Farm, Cedar a 


TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, wilt be 
charged at special rates, which w ill be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view- to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi¬ 
fication purposes. 


SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar (Populus alba ) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 

Cockerels and a few Pullets of the following breeds for sale :—Buff Orpingtons 
Wyandotte#, Plymouth Rocks and Black Leghorns. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen PtrsianRam may be hired for the season at a fee &f £$, at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future delivery. 


WOOLLED SHEEP. 


Offers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillel Merinos, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers responsible :— 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture.—House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc.—Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests.—Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds.—Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc.—Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 
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Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc.—Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 
Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming.—Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. --Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business.—Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c.—Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aoiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, edara. 


Government Gold Stereo end Abottoirs • 


PIETERMARITZBURG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
•quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th? meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
-Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir , 

1. Receiving, per head... . 

2. Killing and Dressing-, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. ,, Sets Feet, per set 

*6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each ... 


Calves 
up to one 
year old. 


s. d. 
o 3 
2 o 
o t 
o 6 
o 6 
o 9 


| Cattle over one year old. 


! Rate per j 
| single head, j 


After reach* 
mg 100 head 
in month. 


s. d. i s, d. 
06 j 03 

3 6 I 3 9 

o t 
o 6 
o 6 
\ — 

i 



Bagging Charge 

1. Per Body of Beef ... ... 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


1 3 
o 3 


Special Sforage Bates for Chilling up to 
72 hours, 

J, Chilling Beef, per body ... ... 1 3 

2. Chilling Offal, per .set * ... 06 


26 | 19 

06 j 03 


29 t 9 

10 06 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
-Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef 'nt portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 21 st December, 1908 * 
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Employment Bureau - 


This Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal . 

No. 110.—Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 126,—Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager iof an. ostrich farm. Has been for some years with first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. ~ An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape whcie he is at present. 

No. 131.—Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosefcank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133.—Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing and hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No, 134. - Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest £700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expirv 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to /,'i 000. 

No. 135, —Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136,—Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 

No. 137.—Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139*--"Age 25, Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District, 

No. 140.—Age 25. Colonial born. Has had 3 years experience on farm. Two 
years in the MooijRiver Division, and one year Dairy Farming in the Transvaal. Good 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

No. 141,—A married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
with stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142.—Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon aud Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 
planting, and manufacture—New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable business man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liberal salary expected, and first class work guarauteed Correspondence invited from 
Companies or Capitalists. 

No 143.—Experience on gardening and agricultural work. Wishes to ohtaio 
situation on a wattle plantation, stock, agricultural, or mixed farm. Would prefer in 
be near Maritzburg if possible but must be in Natal. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
baa good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not & recommend for employment any 
tmt those hels satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any tamer who may address him on the 
subject 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans¬ 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating- that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bronisgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England* 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a * 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 


Farm Apprentices' Bureau . 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


3 - 

Age 

24. 

I 5 - 

Age 

19. 

* 5 - 

Age 

23 * 

27 - 

Age 

19. 

40. 

Age 

24. 

47 - 

Age 

21. 

53 * 

Age 

! 7 * 

56 . 

Age 

20. 


Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee¬ 
keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron¬ 
mongery trade for 2 % years. 

Has had iS months' experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks 
Zulu, Understands cattle and horses. 

Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 
some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging. 


Brands Allotted te Infected Maglata&ai 

Divisions , 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions:—Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A, 2; 
Lower Tugeia, T. 2; Mapumulo, S, 2 ; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2 ; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2 ; Ngotshe, H, 2 ; Paulpietersburg, P, 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahl aba tint, 
L. 2 ; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
B, 2 ; Ladysmith, R. 2 ; Babanango, 0 . 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z, 2 } Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.$ Ladysmith* 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
TTmlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 






THRESHING CORN AT THE R.A.S.E. TRIALS. 


Vgg L jCVV» o.-'4. OCTOBER, 1910 . 


‘gf^e glaiaC JlgrtcuCiuraC journal. 


4 Suggestive System. 


i>ound farming;, not dosing of the land, is what is required to save it from running; 
down or to restore it when once reduced. — Prof Shelton . 

Is every business, and particularly in businesses which are concerned with 
the conversion of commodities from a less useful form to a more useful 
form, according to the needs of man, one of the chief concerns is the 
reduction of the cost of production in order to obtain. increased profit, 
either directly by keeping the selling price of the commodity at the old 
level and so enlarging the margin of profit, or indirectly by reducing the 
selling price of the commodity and thereby inducing larger sales; In 
farming, equally as much as in other businesses, this principle holds good, 
and must be attended to if the largest possible returns are to be secured. 
Whether we are concerned with the relative costs of different feeds for 
our live stock—not forgetting that a cheap feed f for instance, grass) be¬ 
comes an increasingly dear one, relatively, as its feeding value diminishes 
—-whether we are concerned with the question of the relative economy of 
machinery and manual labour in the growing of crops, or the question as 
to which is likely to prove the more economical: larger and higher-priced 
and possibly nmre efficient muehicery., or smaller; and lower-priced and 
possibly less efficient; machine^i : or whether we are concerned with the 
: question, pi thebeatof maintaining and enhancing the fertility of the 
.•.■Rfeihs '^gwestacai, wre;«re ccvnce.rnei.1 with, the whole matter resolves 

itself 'into this, that we anxipns to enlarge the margin of profit on the 

prodhefs of our farrafey lessening the cost of production. That is, in 
fact# tlie hwis of the harness side of farming—and without a business 
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side farming maj as well be left alone. Even the best of practical far¬ 
mers, men who have been farming for many years, are liable to make 
mistakes—mistakes, that is, of this kind; that their profits are not as 
large as they might be because they are spending more in producing than 
they really need to obtain as good results. We quoted, in our last issue, 
an interesting instance of this narrated by a correspondent of the Far- 
men* Gazette, Dublin, of a neighbour of his—“a good tillage farmer/* 
and probably as good as there is in his county—who asked a Government 
expert, to value a potato manure which he had Iwmght at £8 10s. per ton. 
The expert examined the analysis provided with the manure, and found 
that it was really only worth £3 10s. per ton—a loss of £5 per ton on a 
potato manure alone! We admit, of course, that this may he an extreme 
case, but at the same time it serves to show how easy it is for even an 
experienced farmer, who is regarded as one of the best farmers in his 
district, to make a mistake and lessen his margin of profit by spending 
more than is really necessary in the production of a commodity. 

We have been indirectly led to these reflections by a perusal of an 
interesting work, to which our attention was drawn bv Mr. F. F. Churchill 
(late Member of the Xatal Legislature), by Mr. Hubert II. Elliot, descrip¬ 
tive of the Clifton Park system of farming,* The system described lias 
for its object the increase of the fertility of the soil by what may be 
termed natural means—that is,' without the addition of manures. The 
cost of the preparation of the ground for the purposes of this system is 
far lefts than the total cost of the manures which would under ordinary 
conditions be applied during the several years that, under the Clifton 
Park method, crops can be grown without manures. In other words the 
cost of production is apparently greatly reduced, and not is the soil itself 
improved physically, but also a larger margin of profit in respect of the 
crops grown is evidently secured. 

Briefly described, Mr. Elliot’s system "consists’* (I use his own 
words) "of creating, with the agency of large-rooting and deep-rooting 
plants, a good sod, and then relying on it for the manure (except the 
turnip manure) and physical conditions necessary for growing two green 
'■and two cereal crops, after which the land is again laid down to grass. 
And the creation of a" good sod again commenced.” For the purpose of 
obtaining a desirable sod, Mr. Elliot has devised his own seed mix¬ 
tures. One of these is*: Cocksfoot 14 lbs. of seed, till fescue 5 lbs., crested 
dog-tail 2 lbs., hard fescue 3 lbs., «roooth-stalked meadow grass 2 lbs,, 
golden oat grass 1 lb., white clover 4 lbs., alsike clover 2 lbs., perennial 
red clover 1 Tb., yarrow 1 lb., birdsfoot trefoil | lb., total 353 lbs. per acre. 

* “The Clifton Park System of Farming and Laving down Land tq Grass : 
A Guide to Landlord*, Tenants, and Land-LetfisVtnrs." By Robert H. Elliot, London 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, K>nt& Co., Ltd., 1908. 
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A second one is: Cocksfoot 30 lbs., tall fescue 3 lbs., crested dogsiail 2 lbs, 
hard fescue 3 lbs., smooth-stalked meadow grass 2 lbs., golden oat grass 

1 lb., burnot 3 lbs., chicory 1 lb,, parsley 1 lb., ribgrass 1 lb., yellow sucU- 
ling clover 1 lb., kidney vetch 1 lb., lucerne 2 lbs., late-flowering red clover 

2 lbs., white clover 3 lbs., alsike clover 3 11)., yarrow 1 lb., birds foot tre¬ 
foil 3. lb., total 31) lbs. >x‘r acre. A third mixture which Mr. Elliot has used 
is the following: Cocksfoot 0 lbs., meadow fescue 5 lbs., tall fescue 4 lbs., 
fall oat-like grass 3 lbs., hard fescue 2 lbs., rough-stalked meadow grass 1 
It)., smooth-stalked meadow grass 2 lbs., golden oat grass 1 lb„ Italian rye¬ 
grass 4 11)s., white clover 2 tbs., alsike clover 2 tbs., late-flowering red clover 
2 lbs., kidney vetch 2$ lt>s., chicory 2 lbs., burnot K lbs., sheep's parsley 1 lb., 
yarrow 1 lb., total 4«) lbs, per acre. Stil! another mixture contains: 
Cocksfoot 30 lbs., meadow fescue 5 lbs., tall fescue 4 lbs., tall oat-like 
•grass 3 lbs., hard fescue 1 lb., rough-stalked meadow grass l lb., smooth- 
stalked meadow grass 1 lb., golden oat grass i lb., Italian ryegrass 3 lbs., 
white (lover 2 tbs., alsike clover 1 lb., late-flowering rod clover 2 lbs., 
kidney vetch 2J lbs., chicory 3 tbs., burnet 8 lbs,, sheep's parsley 1 lb., 
yarrow A lb., total 18 lbs. per acre. 

These four examples will be sufficient to show the nature and iho 
mixtures used by Mr. Elliot under his system. The main objects, in mak¬ 
ing a selection of plants for the production of a good sod. according to 
flu? Clifton Park systems, are, firstly, to secure a good rout system, and 
•especially a deep one, and, secondly, to obtain good bushy growth. The 
deeper the root formation the deeper will the soil become, and the larger 
generally the root system is the greater will he the production of humus. 

The production of humus is, indeed, the keynote to Mr. Elliot’s whole 
system, and it will he as well to recapitulate—in Mr. Elliot's own words,, 
-as embodying bis view and the importance of this essential of fertility— 
the value of humus ii» the soil. “’Humus/’ Mr. Elliot says, “is that sub¬ 
stance which gives value to forest soils, or newly broken-up pasture lands. 
It is at once a manurial agent, and a maintainer of the physical condi¬ 
tion of the soil; but perhaps most valuable of all for its effort in conferr¬ 
ing that moisture'which is often of more importance to the plant than 
the presence of any quantity of chemical manurial constituents* It is, 
indeed, the very life and soul of the soil, and that is why the farmer, the 
planter, or the gardener attaches so much importance to farmyard 
manure, forest topsoil, turf, or any substance which will supply this in¬ 
dispensable ingredient of fertile soils. These humus-supplying agents all 
have this immediate advantage—the fact that the results from them are 
certain, wWle the results from all purchased manures are uncertain., for 
ihe Tatter may be washed away, or enter into insoluble compounds in Hie 

* The italics throughout are our own. —Ed, 
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soPs. and in the event of a drought the anticipated results might not ho 
gained. . . . One thing is certain, says Roberts, . . . and that* 
is that the application of farmyard manure, in almost, any form, will re¬ 
sult in improved fertility and increased profits. But this arises not from: 
its, strictly speaking, chemical constituents, which could, of course, be 
supplied bv chemical manures, but from the fertility which the decaying 
u'getable matter of the straw imparts to the soil, the most important 
feature of which is probably owing to the power of humus for conserving* 
moisture , seeing that plants more often fail from lade of moistureat a 
critical period of their growth, than from dearth of chemical constituents 
of plant food; and it is of equal importance to note that, as all the mois¬ 
ture in the soil may he needed, and often is needed, in the growing season,, 
it is most advisable to store, through humus, all that can be kept in the* 
land.” 

In other words, the physical condition of the soil is improved by a* 
plentiful supply of humus: and one of the benefits which this improved 
physical condition involves is a better moisture-retaining capacity. 

But one of the essential points of Mr. Elliot's system ts the claim he* 
make* that the production and later ploughing under of a good turf 
benefits succeeding crops from a manorial point of view. How this can 
he when it is realised that what we plough in i- just what has grown on 
that «oil—that is, we return what we have taken out—may seem somewhat 
difficult of comprehension hut the explanation is not far to seek. If the 
list- of mixtures f »r sod-producing purposes, reproduced above, are ex¬ 
amined, it will he noticed that thev cnnprhc a very considerable propor¬ 
tion of leguminous plants. Mr. Elliot, so far as we can find, does not 
t*uclt upon—or at least does not emphasise—this feature of. his mixtures, 
but there can he no doubt thatrit is to the inclusion of these leguminous 
plants that Mr. Elliot owes a no inconsiderable amount of the success 
winch has attended his system in practice. As every fanner knows, or 
ought to know, the legumes constitute a family that has the power of 
drawing upon the atmosphere for its supplies of nitrogen in other 
words, the legumes provide a writable host for n certain class of bacteria 
which make use of the atmospheric nitrogen, and, in doing so, convert it 
into a form in which it ean.be utilised by the host plant, lhe growing of 
legumes thus involves the enrichment pf the soil from a nitrogen point of 
view. 

This inclusion of legumes in Mr. Elliot's “grass” mixtures thus ae- 
erunts. in part at least, for the subsequent enrichment of soil in nitrogen. 
In regard to the mineral elements of plant food, we have to turn again to 
humus and further examine its virtues, which, as before, we Will do in 
Mr. ElliotVown words. Humus, he says, “not only supplies nitrogen” 
(though he does not yay how it Supplies nitrogen beyond returning what 
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lias been taken out of the soil in the emrse of the formation of turf)* 
“but, as it decomposes, renders available some of Ike phorspkoric acid an l 
potash of the soil . By keeping the soil open it aerates tiie land, and so 
sets free more plant food Furthermore, “it enables the soil to retain 
mammal matter which would otherwise leach away." To understand 
this it must be realised that, because we find it necessary to add artificial 
fertilisers to a field, it does not follow that the soil of that field does not 
contain the elements the seeming absence of which we are endeavouring 
to counterbalance. Most soils contain quite considerable quantities nf 
.phosphoric acid and potash, but they occur for the greater pa 1 1 in forms 
an which they cannot he made use of by plants; by a wrong system of 
farming we have gradually removed all the available portions of the 
elements of plant food, and, finding our crop returns diminishing, we 
make up for the deficiency by adding chemical fertilisers. Humus, how- 
■ever, as Mr. Elliot says, helps to liberate the stores of plant food in the 
:8oil, and the result is that, after humus lias been incorporated with the 
:scih much hotter crops will be obtained than hitherto was possible with¬ 
out immure, and artificial fertilisers can, not wholly perhaps but to a 
very great extent, be done away with. At any rate the cost of production 
is lessened and the margin of profit thus increased—which was the point 
we set out with at the beginning of this article. 

We think we have made fairly clear in the foregoing the principles 
of Mr. Elliot's system. As will have been seen, it consists, briefly, in the 
formation of a good sod by means of plants having a liberal root system, 
and the ploughing under of this sod after the lapse of a few years—say, 
four or five—the result being that the soil is enriched to such an extent 
as to reduce very materially the cost of manuring, and in some cases to 
obviate the necessity for artificial manuring altogether. The question of 
whether artificial manuring can he eliminated altogether naturally de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the crops grown. If green forage crops are to 
be grown, then as nitrogen is the chief constituent required, artificial 
manuring will be unnecessary; but if root or grain crops are grown, which 
require mineral fertilisers, a certain amount of artificial manure will be 
necessary, blit at the same time the quantity required will he much less than 
is needed under our ordinary system of farming. “So far as T am person¬ 
ally concerned,” Mr. Elliot says—and lie is an old and experienced and at 
'the same time well-informed farmer— a T have solved the problem as re¬ 
gards cultivating poor lands without the aid of any manure, and have 
solved it to the extent of growing, on the poorest of land, crops as good, 
and indeed* I may say, much bettor, than those commonly grown on the 
best land; and 1 have done this, too, after leaving the land only four 
years in grass, and on a system which is continually improving the for- 
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lility of tlio soil, ami ijicvoasing the depth available lor the roots of 

plants." 

* 

Thin Iasi point—the deeping of the soil—is? another feature of Mix 
Elliot's system which readers would do well, to study. *Tt is important 
to notice/* Mr. Elliot says elsewhere, “that, as a comcquonee of growing 
a deep-rooted turf, you can deepen the soil above and add to it below/’ 
He goes <>n to say that in the cast* of one of his fields, the ploughing depth 
has been increased from six to nine inches by the growing of sod on the. 
plan advocated hv him. This is eeifcainly a very important consideration, 
since it tends to lessen the cost of ploughing and renders deep ploughing 
much easier and much safer 

There is just one more point ere we conclude. It may be objected by 
sonic—although to others (he whole thing will be obvious—that in thus 
leasing a held down in sod for, say, four years, you are preventing it from 
bringing in any direct return. This, however, is a mistaken idea, as the 
held can be pastured —and very good pasture will it afford, too. This, in 
fact, is what. Mr, Elliot himself does. Of course, the direct return thus 
obtained may not be as large as if the land were cropped (though this de¬ 
pends on the nature of the crops grown), but there is this additional con¬ 
sideration, that when the field is ploughed up and planted with ordinary 
farm crops the increased return will much more than compensate any 
slight loss which may be sustained in leaving it in sod previously for a 
term of years. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend readers interested in Mix 
Elliot's system to invest in a copy of his book. It will well repay perusal- 


The most successful farmers are those who avoid drudgery by finding 
an easy and quick way of performing difficult work. An active brain can 
greatly save tired limbs and an aching back. 


The Acting Chief Conservator of Forests for the Union (Mr. J. Store 
Lister ) has notified, in terms of Natal Proclamation No, 58 of 1903, that 
li comes for the collection of wattle seed and medicinal herbs within Crown. 
Forest Reserves in the Natal Forest Conservancy will he issued by Forest 
Officers on application, and on payment at the rate of Is. per person per 
diem for such licence. 
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Farming Progress in Rhodesia . 

In the of \\U opening address at tlio recent annual (Vmfcrenee of 

the Rhodesia Agrieul in ml Union, the l^resident (Mr. J. A. Edmonds) 
gave a brief and lucid exposition of the progress of agriculture in that 
Colom* during the year. Considerations of space preclude our reproduc¬ 
ing ilio address in full, lad the salient points of the speech, which we give 
herewith. will, we think, bn road with interest. In leviewing the position 
of the fanning industry during the past year, Mr. Edmonds drew atten¬ 
tion to the following points, which stood out in a noticeable degree, viz.: 
(1 ) The large increase of arable land, resulting in a far larger proportion 
of maize: (2) freedom from the plague of locusts: (d) the increase in 
the number of cattle and the improved methods in winter feeding, by 
means of utilising the hay of the country; (4) a better understanding 
with the mines, particularly with regard to direct contracts for meal and 
grain supplier: (of the opening up of additional markets for farm pro¬ 
duce; (4>) the increase in the number of private dipping tanks in use; (<) 
the growing desire to construct farm fences: (8) the probability of the 
building of additional railways to open up new farming and mining areas; 
(tt) an increase in the number of irrigation schemes; (10) better facti¬ 
tious for obtaining labour from the northern territories, through the 
agency of the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau: (11) tlio advancement of 
the co-operative principle amongst farmers: and (12) the improvement 
in educational facilities to meet rural requirements. 


Perhaps the most important feature of the year, Mr. Edmonds went 
on to say, so far as they, as an agricultural community were concerned, 
was the number of new settlers who had taken up land, and thrown in 
their lot with Rhodesia. This was an increase in the best asset any Colony 
could obtain. In conjunction with this pleasing feature in the develop¬ 
ment of their country, there had been a great and noticeable advance in 
their sister industry, that of the mines, resulting in additional capital for 
mining development, and the increased interest shown by South African 
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and London capitalists in the great mineral possibilities and resources of 
Rhodesia. These two features had resulted in a substantial advance in 
the value of farm lands, creating a natural desire for a better and closer 
definition and understanding of the respective rights and privileges of the 
farmer and mines. Speaking of East Coa«t Fever, Mr. Edmonds said 
that the increase in the number of outbreaks of this disease during the 
past few months was the gravest matter farmers had had to face during 
the past year. .Discussions and meetings had l>een generally held all over 
the country in connection with this dread scourge, and it was satisfactory 
to note that a committee was shortly to lie appointed to collect evidence 
on the situation and to advise on the best policy to adopt in order to restore 
confidence in the past develoment of Rhodesia. This Congress would pro¬ 
vide a fitting oeeasion for an expression of opinion on this important 
subject. Mr. Edmonds referred also to the appointment of an irrigation 
engineer, the starting of si stud stock farm, and the institution of better 
terms to encourage fencing, all of which, as he said, wen* direct evidence* 
of the importance attached by their (Government to the proper fostering 
of the farming industry. 


Government Tractors for Transport Purposes. 

Official notification has been issued that the Government is importing 
several tractors for the purpose of undertaking transport for farmers and 
others in this Province in those districts in which ljirge quantities of pro¬ 
duce, etc., require removal, and in which the roads and other conditions 
are suitable for the use of tractors. The rales to be (‘barged for such tram-, 
port have not vet been decided upon, but these will be as low as possible, 
the object being to assist the producer and to fix rates sufficient merely to 
cover costs of maintenance. "Persons having large quantities of produce, 
etc., requiring to he transported are requested to send full particulars to 
the Director of Transport, stating the distance in miles from the station, 
the condition of roads and country, whether labour is available for load¬ 
ing and off-loading, the date such transport is required, and giving all 
possibly information. Applicants will be advised in due course whether 
their work can be taken in hand and the rate to he charged for same. 


Agriculture! Machinery st Brussels Exhibition. 

The Acting Under Secretary for Agriculture for Natal has received 
from the Assistant Secretary to the High Commissioner for the Union in 
London a cutting from the Times Engineering Supplement {of the 84th 
August referring to Britsish machinery exhibits at the Brussels Exhibi¬ 
tion. Mention is made of oil tractors, steam ploughs, and threshing 
machines, among others; and as the description of the exhibits under 
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these heads given by the Times will probably prove interesting to many 
•of our readers, we reproduce the notes below. 


Oil Tractors .—An agricultural tractor, with two cylinders capable of 
jgiving 35 b.h.p. and burning paraffin, is to be seen on Messrs. Marshall's 
stand. It is fitted with three speeds, of 2, 4, and <> miles an hour, with 
reverse on the lowest. A still more powerful tractor by the same makers, 
suitable for heavy haulage and military purposes, was withdrawn from 
“the Exhibition at the urgent request of the Natal Government. It had a 
four-cylinder engine developing CO b.h.p. at 750 r.p.m. It carried 115 
gallons of paraffin in two tanks under the frame, and could haul 7 or 8 
ions on good average roads for 80 or 100 miles without the fuel or water 
"tanks being replenished. 

Steam Ploughs .—There are two exhibits of steam ploughing engines, 
representing respectively the “two engine" and the “one engine" systems. 
In the former the plough or other cultivating implement is hauled hack- 
Avaids and forwards by wire ropes between two engines which are 
stationary while the hauling is in progress but move forward as each suc¬ 
cessive portion of the field is finished. The inventors of the system, 
Messrs. John Fowler & Go., of Leeds, show a compound engine, working 
at a steam pressure of ISO lbs. per square inch, which is suitable foT use 
in connection with it. In the other, or “one engine,” system the engine 
travels over the ground, Ipmling the plough after it. The cost of the 
plant for this method is lers than for the other, hut its application is re¬ 
stricted bv the fact that the ground must he sufficiently hard and firm 
to prevent the engine from sinking in. The engine shown by Messrs. J. 
and 11. McLaren (Limited), of Leeds for employment in this wav is a 
•compound working at 200 lbs. pressure, and a special widening ling <-an he 
attached to the wheels to enable it to work over land into which it would 
otherwise sink. The same firm show their patent steam ploughs for direct 
traction. They are for four furrows, but while one is of the standard 
pattern the other has patent subsoilers, which enable the ground under¬ 
neath the ploughing to be stirred without bringing the subsoil to the 
surface. 


Threshing Machines .—Though not essentially different in principle 
from, those of a generation ago, the threshing machines of to-day embody 
numerous improvements in details, calculated to enhance both their 
capacity for continuous work and the quality of the product they turn out. 
Excellent examples of modern practice are shown by Messrs. Clayton and 
Sbuttlewortb, Messrs, Bichard Garrett & Sons, Messrs. Marshal], Sons, 
•and Company, and Messrs, Boston, Proctor & Co. The last-named firm 
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ttko show* a related machine in the shape of a clover-huller, fitted with it 
17 feet elevator, which is made to fold up when travelling. 

Liquid Manure* 

Manure in a liquid form possesses several advantages over solid 
manure for the purpose of supplying growing plants and trees with the 
food and nourishment that is so essential to assist and ensure the produc¬ 
tion of tine and abundant crops, and in every garden of any size provision 
should be made for making or obtaining a supply. Plants, trees* and 
garden crops generally should not be overfed or over-stimulated by large 
quantities of manure during the early stages of growth, or sappy shoots 
and luxuriant foliage instead of produce is very liable to result, the period 
when abundance of food and support are beneficial and desirable being 
during the time the energies of the plants or trees are taxed in the forma¬ 
tion and development of flower, fruit, or produce, as the case may be, and 
this is when liquid manure should be applied. The reasons why liquid 
manure is preferable, to solid manure for the purpose mentioned is that 
it is more speedy in its beneficial effects, more easily assimilated, need not 
be applied until required, and its effects are well under control and can 
be increased or decreased by regulating the quantity allowed. In the 
course of an article on this subject in a recent number of Farm, Field, and 
Fireside, a writer gives some useful hints on the preparation of liquid 
manure, together with ijlustrations which we reproduce herewith, lie re¬ 
marks that liquid manure should always be well diluted with water, or 
harm is likely to result instead of good, and the best time to apply it is 
during or after rain when the ground is moist, so that the liquid can im¬ 
mediately percolate to the roots of the plants. If the soil is dry and 
parched, it should be well soaked with clear water an hour or two before 
the liquid manure is applied. 


Liquid manure made from artificial fertilisers, the writer goes on to 
say, is excellent for many purposes, and especially for pot plants where 
smell is undesirable, but for general garden use liquids made from animal 
manures are the best. Horse, cow, sheep, and poultry manure arc all suit¬ 
able, and much improved by the addition of a little soot, whilst soot water 
alone also forms a useful stimulant. Half a bushel or so of either 
horse, cow, or sheep manure, together with half a peck of soot enclosed in 
a canvas bag, will make from thirty to forty gallons of liquid manure, 
whilst a peck of fowl or pigeon manure, which is very strong, will make a 
similar quantity. Several simple contrivances for making liquid manure- 
; for garden use are illustrated in the accompanying sketches, a welbnrnder 
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cask being brought into use in each case. To make the arrangement shown, 
in fig. I. a number of hooks should be screwed round the inside of the cask 



several inches from the top. ami a corresponding number of rings be 
sowed to a piece of sacking or canvas, which is then hung from the hooks 
inside the cask as shown. The cask should be raised from ihe ground on a 
base, and have a .tap near the bottom. The manure and soot are placed 
in the suspended canvas and the cask filled with water, and, after being 
stirred about every day for a week or so the liquid will he ready for use. 


In the case of fig. 2 two bearers or pieces of wood are fixed across the 
inside of the cask, iu the position shown in fig. 3, and a good-sized box 
without a bottom obtained. The underside of the box should be covered 
with a piece of coarse perforated zinc, and. the manure and soot be placed 
inside after it has been arranged on the wooden bearers in the cask as 
shown. Fig. 4 illustrates the simplest method of making 4 and storing a 
small quantity of liquid manure, the cask in this case being sunk in the 
ground and the manure and soot enclosed in a bag suspended by a cord 
from a piece of wood across the top. A point to be borne in mind is that 
feeding with liquid manure should be gradually discontinued as the crops 
reach maturity. 
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EmQ* Fever Regulation *» 

It having been considered expedient to amend the .Regulations in 
..regard to tiki movement of cattle and meat in the Province of Natal, the 
Minister of Agriculture has issued a notice ordering that the several 
Magisterial Divisions of this Province shall be infected areas within 
the meaning of Section 3 of Act 54, 1906 (Natal), and prohibiting the 
ingress, ogress or movement of cattle into, from or within the several in¬ 
fected areas. The Notice proceeds: u (3) Notwithstanding this prohibi- 
ilon, movement of cattle required for immediate slaughter for supply of 
meat may be allowed under permit issued by the Magistrate of the area 
concerned, provided he is satisfied that there is no danger of spreading 
East Coast Fever by any such movement, and of the fact that the appli¬ 
cant for any such permit requires the cattle for bona fide slaughter pur¬ 
poses, and such Magistrate is also empowered to grant a special permit 
for the movement of healthy cattle (other than those intended for 
slaughter) in any case in which any such Magistrate is satisfied that the 
removal is justified by necessity. The removal of cattle under any permit 
issued in terms of these regulations must be carried out within the time 
and according to the directions specified in the permit and not otherwise. 


“(4) In the case of healthy cattle coming to the Province of Natal 
from oversea or across any inland Border, the Chief Veterinary Surgeon 
is empowered to grant permits for their introduction into the Province 
and their conveyance by rail to their destination or so near thereto as the 
railway runs, subject to such special conditions as he may insert in any 
such permit. (5) And I do further prohibit all persons from moving or 
causing to be moved within the Province, except on permit granted by a 
Magistrate, the following:-«-(/?.) The hide, the head, the tail, the leg below 
the knee or .the hock of anv cattle; or .any horns, hoofs, hair or offal 
thereof; (b) Hay, cut grass, moss, lucerne or other fodder; (c) Manure 
or litter, from, or which may have come from, places where cattle are kept 
(6) The Chief Veterinary Surgeon is also empowered to grant permits 
for the conveyance by rail of forage or lucerne in transit to or from any 
-other part of the Union, or required as food for animals in the like transit. 
(T) In terms of the Natal Act No. 32 of 1903, any person disobeying 
this order is liable to a fine not exceeding £100, or to imprisonment with 
or without hard labour, and with or without the option of a; fine, for any 
period not exceeding six months. (8) This order shall take effect im¬ 
mediately on publication in the Gazette, and shall remain in force for a 
period of six months, unless otherwise amended or repealed.. (9) From 
and after the date of publication of this order, all orders previously made, 
as set forth in the schedule annexed hereto, shall be and are hereby super¬ 
seded and withdrawn.” 
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Trie Schedule referred to in the concluding clause of this Notice is as- 
follows:—Natal Government Notices Nos. 106, 283, 312, 342, 419, 471,. 
503, 505, 507, 530,559, 5G1, 572, 573, 576, 588, GOl, 603, G04,612, G37, and' 
711 of 1908; Nos. 74, 120, 131, 175, 176, 193, 20G, 208, 223, 224, 225,. 
220, 227, 229, 2G9, 342, 313, 352, 35G, 576, and 57 7 of 1909, and No.. 
107 of 1910. Union Government Notices Nos. 305 and 435 of 1910. 


Porta of Entry on Cape-Natal Border. 

The following Proclamation (No. 87, 1010), has been issued hv His 
KNceliencv the Governor-General:—“Whereas it has been made to appear- 
to me to he expedient to withdraw Cape Proclamation No. 102, dated, 
tin 18th March, 1910, defining the ports of entry on the Gape Province- 
Natal Border for the admission into that Province from Natal of human 
beings and articles or things therein specified, and to make other provision 
in lieu thereof: Now, therefore, under and by virtue of the‘powers and 
authorities in me vested by law I do hereby proclaim, declare and make- 
known that, from and after the date hereof, the ports of entry enumerated 
in the Schedule hereto shall be the sole ports of entry on the Cape Pro- 
vim e-Natal Border for th^ admission into that Province from Natal, in 
the manner described in such Schedule, of human beings, live stock and 
the articles or things specified in regard to each port respectively. 


And I do hereby further declare that, notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary, contained in Capo Proclamation No. 187 of 1899, as amended by 
Proclamations Nos. 428 of 1908 and 89 of 1910, it shall not he lawful for 
any person, without the authority of the Mmhter previously obtained, to> 
pass through or over any of the fences erected along the Natal Border from 
the Drakensbergen to the mouth of the Vmtamvuna River, except through- 
the ports of entry enumerated in Hie Schedule hereto or over a stile, and 
in the latter case, only for the sole purpose of procuring water from the- 
Ingwangwanc, Tndowana, TTnzimkulu, or Vmtamvuna Rivers, and further, 
that all persons crossing such stile or entering through the ports of entry 
as aforesaid, shall he liable, when so required by the officer or non-com¬ 
missioned officer in charge of the Cipc Mounted Riflemen or Guard acting 
under his orders, to lie searched and examined for the possession of any 
article or tiling, the introduction whereof into the Cape Province from 
Natal is, or may hereafter lie specially prohibited. Any person contraven¬ 
ing the provisions of this Proclamation shall be liable, on conviction, to a 
fine not excelling fifty pounds, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding three months, 
unless such fine lie sooner paid. Cape Proclamation No. 102 of 1910 is 
hereby cancelled and repealed.” 
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Schedule to the Foregoing Proclamation.— Paris of Entry into 
East (rriqualand : Stanford's Drift, Union Bridge, Ingeli Gate.—For 
(a) human beings; (/>) equine?, provided they are accompanied by a cer¬ 
tificate issued and signed on a date not more than fourteen days previous 
to their introduction, by a Natal Government Veterinary Surgeon, to the 

* effect that they are free from any symptoms of contagious or infectious 
disease; (e) sheep and goats, subject to the provisions of Proclamation 
(Cape) No. 485 of 1909; (d) pigs; (e) dogs; and (/) all articles o* 
things whereof the introduction is not specially prohibited. Kivei'sido, 
Harding Gate.—For (a) human beings; (b) equines, on compliance with 

’..the aforesaid proviso; (c) pigs; (d) (Jogs; and (e) all articles or things 
whereof the introduction is not specially prohibited. Into Pondohin'd .— 
AVebstcr's Drift.—For mail bags only under the supervision of the B«»rder 

♦ Guard. N.T3.—Prohibited articles or things comprise animal produce, 
grass, hay, reeds, rushes, herbs, plants, or other vegetable matter, but do 
not include vegetables, fruit, cereals or cultivated plants, provided such 
are not packed in grass, hay, reeds, rushes or moss. 

Moms-made Cheeso- 

An American lady describes in an exchange bow home-made choose 
of good quality may be made. Six gallons of fresh milk, she says, will 
rjnake nearly 5 lb.; one rennet-tablet will curd 100 gallons of milk: one 
cheese colour-tablet will colour 500 lb. of milk (8 lb. to the gallon). Heat 
the milk to 80 deg., dissolve the colour, add to the milk. Stir constantly. 
Dissolve the rennet in one half-pint of boiling water. Add to the milk 
and keep stirring two or three minutes, then set it on the back of the stove 
aid til the whey rises. Take a short knife and cut into -J-in. squares. Let 
the whey rise a few inches, then drain off all you can. Put the curd back 
on the stove, heat to 100 deg., stirring and breaking in tiny pieces with 
the hands. Add three teaspoons of salt and stir until the curd is vevy 
tough. Pour off the whey, put in a mould, press for several hours. Ho¬ 
mo ve from the mould, line the bottom and sides with cheese-cloth, put the 
cheese back into the mould and put very heavy weights on it for twelve 
hours or longer. Take out of the mould, rub with butter, put in on even 
temperature, turn every day, and rub well with butter to prevent mould¬ 
ing. It will mature in three or four weeks, “and is equal to the best 
•cheese we buy.” To make cream-cheese use one-fourth cream. 

.Expansion of tho Wool Industry* 

One of the most marked features of farming progress in South Africa 
during recent years has been the well-sustained increase in the production 
of wool; each year sees an increase, and the latest figures show that the 
production of Natal alone has passed the two million pounds mark. This 
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continued increase is naturally resulting in an expansion of trade in wool 
at Durban, where there are now quite a number of brokers doing a heavy 
business each season. Messrs. Iieid & Acutt’s Wool Mart, Lid., have pre¬ 
pared a very useful pamphlet dealing with the industry and encouraging 
growers to give increased attention to the production of wool of better 
quality and to the sorting of their wool before marketing—a review of 
which pamphlet will be found elsewhere in the present issue—and they 
have extensive and up-to-date premises for handling the large quantities 
of wool, mohair, hides, skins, wattles bark, etc., in which they do a big 
trade; and we have now received news of the erection by another laige and 
•enterprising firm of brokers—Messrs. Shaw Bros., of Durban—of a large 
and modern wool warehouse, which they have provided in order to cope 
•with the continually increasing trade in wool, etc. We give an illustra¬ 
tion of this warehouse on the opposite page. 


These premises are situated on the Esplanade, Durban, and were 
♦designed by Messrs. Street-'Wilson & Paton, and consist of two stories 200 
feet in length by 85 feet in width. The upper floor, which will accommo¬ 
date 1,500 bales lotted for sale, is reserved solely for the purpose ex¬ 
hibiting wool to the view of buyers. The roof, which, we understand, is 
the only one of its kind at present in Durban, is designed specially with a 
view to obtaining the very best lighting results, and is similar in every re¬ 
spect to the roofs covering the wool warehouses in Bradford, Sydney, and 
‘Other large wool centres where the value of good light is considered to be 
of the first importance. The building is ceiled with £ inch hoards and 
covered with ruberoid, tints ensuring a cool and even temperature through¬ 
out the year. The convenience cf the buyers has been studied by the pro¬ 
vision of a large well ventilated sale room 40 feet by 20 feet. We ron- 
gratulate Messrs. Shaw Brothers on their energy and enterprise, and trust 
their foresight in providing for the future expansion of the trade in which 
they hold an important position will meet with its due reward. 

M am/e 44 Wool • 99 

Up to the present time ramie has only been treated in lhe mills which 
import it for the production of long silky Masse, hut a new development 
has occurred in connection with the utilisation of this fibre which gives 
promise of proving of great moment to planters as well as to the 
owners of factories. This news we glean from the April number of the 
Indian Agriculturist , which further states that the invention involved is 
that of Mr. Robert fl. Orr, of 408, Finsbury House, Finsbury Circus, 
"London; and it appears that by means of this invention ramie fibre can 
he so treated upon the fields where it is grown that it becomes an entirely 
new product, one which is completely different from any material hitherto 
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produced by machine or chemical process from the fibre-yielding bark of 
tlie plant. This is a soft fibre which Mr. On' terms “processed ramie/’ 
which can be shipped by the planter to the manufacturer, who can then 
by simply passing it trough a carding machine obtain ramie “vvooP 
which felts, and is spimiable at once. This product mixes admirably with, 
cotton, sheep's wool, etc. The process can be worked by any planter with, 
the aid of any coolie labour at his eomand, and it requires no chemical 
skill. The process itself requires no chemicals whatever, and the machinery 
employed is somewhat of the nature of scutching machinery. 

Samples of the material have been shown in London and have been, 
pronounced to lx* valuable as a woo], and t he inventor has lmd it spun into 
yarn'and woven mixed with natural wool, wool rag*, and waste wool and! 
fit-ok. The woven materials look well. hav»» dyed successfully, and make a 
strong warm doth suitable for many purposes. Mr. On* has improved 
upon his original patent, and lie estimates the cost of the -treatment of a* 
ton of dried ramie canes by his process would not exceed in India Ps. o* 
per ton in addition to that of passing through his scutching machine,, 
which he states would be only small, but he says it would not amount to* 
more than Ils. 7—8 per ton, and it will, it is claimed, extract more ramie* 
fiom the canes than any other process for treating the fibre. 

Mr." Orr points out that hitherto the decortication of ramie lias been 
one of the great obstacles to its being turned to account profitably by 
planters and manufacturers the world over, the cost of this by either hand: 
process, or machine, not showing the majority of planters at the present 
time profits which satisfy them, and the difficulties attending the former 
making the crop, in India especially, not popular; his process is how¬ 
ever exceedingly simple, the operation on the canes of the same not repre¬ 
senting anything like the same difficulties or trouble attending the pro¬ 
duction of China grass, ribbons, or machine decorticated' fibre for degum - 
ming and weaving into ramie linen ; notwithstanding these latter, how¬ 
ever, a new mill for the degunmiing and wearing of ramie linen has been 
ejected at Kirkstall, rear Leeds, Yorkshire, by Messrs. P. A. Aykroyd and 
Co., which brings the number of English ramie mills up to five. The new 
mill produces a good strong yarn from the fibre,.and their quotations arc 
slightly lower than those asked by other firms for the same counts of 
yarn. The value of this new ramie product lies in the fact of the far 
greater strength which the material possesses to any rags (flock), or waste- 
wool, which is used by the woollen manufacturer, and by making use of 
it in the place of this he will be able to produce far superior cloths, and' 
ones which will command better prices at less cost for manufacture. We 
lurtherdea^n that this new process is ready to be set in active operation m 
i|itoie-growirig areas. 



MESSRS. SHAW BROS.' NEW ESTABLISHMENT AT DURBAN. 
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Moaite Grubs, 


By Claudj/^x t ller, F.E.S., 

Chief , Division of Entomology and Horticulture, Natal . 


Or tlte insect-pests of the growing maize-plant in this country, those* 
whose depredations are most conspicuous are three moth caterpillars.. 
These pests, popularly called “grubs” or “worms,” represent the early 
stages of three distinctly different moths: and, whilst all attack the one 
host-plant, in their life-cycles and habits there are many important 
differences. In one respect, however, there is a happy coincidence, and 
it is that by the resolute adoption of improved farming methods all are 
equally brought under control. 

Maize culture to-day, chiefly because of improved machinery, shows, 
,a great advance upon what it was ten years ago: methods which were- 
then deemed impracticable are now, if not generally adopted, quite com¬ 
mon practice. The methods which will go so far towards mitigating 
these pests aim, so far as one can make out, at obtaining the fullest value 
from the maize plant, at soil improvement and for cultural facilities. 

Speaking generally, it frequently happens that agricultural methods 
are the only means of controlling the pests of field crops; such are Clean 
Culture, Crop Rotation, Modifying the Time of Planting, and the TTse of 
Food-plants as Traps. To understand and appreciate the application of 
these measures and to see how far the thoroughness of their adoption 
affects the result, one must: also be conversant with the habits and the* 
round of life exhibited by the insects themselves. 

Before passing to the consideration of our several Mealie Grubs it 
will not be out of place to examine these agricultural methods. 

Here, the following concise resume, given by that excellent authority,. 
C. M. Weed, will not be out of place:— 

« 

Clean Cult lira —There is probably no one general method by which 
the farmer can do more to protect his crops from insect injury than by 
Clean Culture. A large proportion of injurious insects pass the winter 
under rubbish of many sorts, the burning of which late in Autumn will 
tend to their destruction. If the rubbish is not allowed to accumulate 
j*ueh insects will have less chance to find suitable quarters and will be 
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more likely to perish from the effects of weather, (’lean culture also 
reduces the opportunity of feeding and breeding. "It is a safe rule when¬ 
ever a crop is gathered, to dear off the remnants and destroy them as 
completely as possible. This is contrary to the general practice, which is 
to get the crop and let the remnants take care of themselves until the 
land is prepared for something else. . . . The rule should be to 
gather and burn either by fire or in the manure pit with lime/’ (d. 1>. 
Smith.) 

Crop Rotation. —By a thoroughgoing system of Crop Rotation the 
multiplication of many insect pests is effectually prevented. This pro¬ 
cess may ad by starving, as in the ease of the Western Corn root worm, 
an insect which deposits eggs in the cornfields in Autumn, the eggs 
hatching into worms the following Spring. If then no corn is present 
the worms perish. Or the process may compel the insect to feed on 
scattering weeds and grasses, as in the ease of the corn root-louse, thus 
giving a decided check to its powers of multiplication. There are many 
and cogent reasons for Crop Rotation besides those relating to insects, 
and good farmers seldom plant a given crop on the same ground for 
successive years. “Good agriculture is the first and best Imeeticide/' 

Autumn Ploughing. —The injuries of many insects may largely he 
prevented by fall ploughing. The pests affecting the roots of grasses and 
grains are largely subject to injury by this method, which exposes them 
riri one stage or another to the attacks of birds and other enemies as well 
as to the elements and injury by other methods. 

Modifying the Time of Planting —Sometimes insect attack may easily 
be prevented by planting the crop either earlier or later than the cus¬ 
tomary time. In such cases a careful study of the limits in either direc¬ 
tion may well be made and all possible advantage taken of the facts thus 
ascertained. t 

Use of Food Plonto ao Traps —A number of insect pests may be best 
destroyed by planting a favourite food-plant near the crop to be pro¬ 
tected: the insects will concentrate upon this and may then he destroyed. 
A good example of this is found in the practice of sowing mustard be¬ 
tween rows of cabbages in order to attract the harlequin bug to the for¬ 
mer, where it may be destroyed and the cabbages thus protected. 

With this digression wc may now discuss the habits and role of the 
several insects in question, returning later to consider the application of 
the farming practices and agricultural methods enumerated above, to. 
rtheir control. 
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The most important of the three is The M'ealie Grub or Top-worm, 
for which the more applicable name of “Maize-stalk Borer” has been 
suggested by Mally. This pest is quite widespread throughout South 
Africa, being notorious for its injury to the centre of young maize plants. 



Fig 1 , I. -Adult or Moth of the Maize-Stalk Borer with wings slightly 
expanded. (Much enlarged.) 

Its damage is practically confined to Maize (Mealies), Kafir Corn (Ama- 
bele), and Sorghum (Imphe), It is quite capable of attacking other 
large grains such as Tcosinthe and thick-stemmed grasses, and lias been 
found in Sugar-cane. This latter plant must, however, be regarded as a 
unost unusual host, because sugar-cane is not attacked by the grub in 
Natal sufficiently to have drawn planters’ attention to it. 

Second in abundance and distribution is a striped caterpillar of 
variable colour. This insect is famous as the Cotton Boll Worm, but is 
referred to here as the Striped Beard Grub, because it commonly de¬ 
stroys the Beard of the mealie, upon the threads of which its eggs arc 
laid. 

The actual eating away of the beard is as # rule accomplished too 
late to affect the formation of the grain, and so does not constitute a 
serious injury. The real damage occurs through the caterpillar working 
into the cob, destroying the grains at the apex, and tunnelling down 


An old Mealie Slump showing the over-winter Caterpillar sheltering in the base, 
x x protective plug's placed in the channel by the Caterpillar for its better protection. 


(See Article by Mr. Claude Fuller ) 
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between the rows of grain; an inury seriously intensified l>y the action 
of mould's and bacteria. 

The third pest is one which, whilst not frequent in its attack upon 
moalie fields, has, upon occasion, accomplished vast mischief. This is 
the (hit-worm: the Most-worm of the Boer, so called because its presence 
is erroneously attributed to manuring the lands with dung. These cater- 
pillars might almost he said to be black in colour; they live in the soil 
during the daytime, coming out and travelling over the surface at night 
to commit their well-known depredations. 

Tin*: Maize Stalk-Bouek. 

Then* can be Title doubt about this insect being a n«ti\e of South 
or (Vntral Africa, and it was probably well established in Amabele and 
Imphe long Indore mealies were cultivated in Africa. Its present posi¬ 
tion as an important insect pest is entirely due to two factors. First, the- 
CAtensiu* culture of its favourite and nutritious host-plant .safeguards 
and increase* its reproduction by giving greater opportunities for the 
parent moth to lay its eggs, by providing a sufficiency of food for all the 
young handling from such eggs, and further the maize plant by its very 
i obii -tilers gives the insect passive protection from its natural enemies. 
Seen ml, the common prueliee of leaving the stalks standing in the fields 
right through the winter and spring furnishes every -facility, coupled 
with tlu* greatest natural protection, for the insect to pass safely through 
its most vulnerable stage. In short, the practice of leaving maize stalks 
standing in the fields until the next ploughing season is the most scien¬ 
tific way of breeding this particular mealie-gmb that could be devised. 

Throughout the winter and early spring the caterpillars rest in 
casitios in the stalks and stumps of Maize, Kafir Corn or Sorghum, as 
the cn«e may he (Plate i.) without feeding. Later, towards the end of 
September, as a general rule, they transform into pupa* or chrysalides 
and can be found as stub during October. Neither caterpillars nor 
pupawire ever found m the soil, and if hybernating caterpillars are taken 
from a mealie stalk they will, if opportunity occurs, bore their way into 
another, or else perish. The moths emerge during the second and third 
weeks of November, soon depositing their eggs upon any young maize, 
Kafir corn, or sorghum plants they may discover. 

The transformation of the caterpillar to the mot!: is, of course, 
influenced by varying climatic conditions, but it is not possible at pre¬ 
sent to fix the dates (or.a given locality even. Moths have, for example, 
emerged as early as the 2nd of "November, and pupa? have been found as 
late as the 29th of November. Last season over-winter caterpillars were 
taken as late as 23rd November, whilst at the «ame time moths from tho 
same brood were already on the wing Tt is. however, perfectly safe to 
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assume that until the end of September the over-wintered insects are still 
in a pre-adult condition. 

The eggs deposited Upon young plants 
have been found laid in clusters under the 
leaf-sheaths (see figure ii.), large numbers 
being usually laid upon a single plant. 

The eggs hatch out within 6 to 8 days, 
and the young caterpillars at once begin 
their attack. With so many at work upon 
one plant a shortage of food supplies 
naturally becomes imminent, and to avoid 
any such contingency most of the brood 
instinctively migrate, under the cover of 
-darkness, the surrounding plants. These 
emigrant caterpillars bore their way into 
the new host plant near the base and 
travel up through the core. This migra¬ 
tion is the cause of very serious damage, 
each caterpillar being well grown is able 
to entirely destroy the plant it invades. 

Upon reference to figure iii. B, which 
illustrates a section of a young maize 
plant, it will be seen that hidden away in 
the core of the leaf-sheatlis is the “ grow¬ 
ing-point,” in the apex of which is the 
embryo tassel (T) and cob (C). In the 
sketch A of the same figure is shown the 
tunnel of the invading caterpillar, from 
which it is seen that not only are bases of 
the central leaf-sheaths cut away so as to 
cause the death of the centre or u top,” Fijar. JI.—Portion of young- mealie 
but the living heart of the plant has also Thc *V d,c f ate r H " h ° re 

been removed, and unless it ratoons Also a $jroup of e^gs much enlarged 
all possibility of its growing to maturity ( from Maliy). 
is removed. 

The caterpillars from the eggs laid in the spring are usually full- 
grown about the first week in January, and, after undergoing the trans¬ 
formation to pupa?, emerge as moths a fortnight or so later. That at 
times this occurs sooner is evidenced by the emergence of moths as early 
as the 6th of January. These are called moths of the second brood to 
distinguish them from their immediate progenitors. Their eggs are laid 
upon the now well-grown plants and the caterpillars feed to full-growth 
within the stems, reaching that stage in time to meet the long period of 
fasting with which they are faced. The second brood of caterpillars un¬ 
doubtedly do a vast deal of damage by destroying the interior of the 
stems, an amount of damage overlooked and forgiven them even by the 
very man who sets more than ordinary store upon the value of old 




Mealie Grubs 



Fig. Ill—A Young Mealie Plant showing the characteristic dead “ top.”-The lower 
part of the plant is seen in section and shows how an immigrant caterpillar has 
entered the base and destroyed the growing *' heart," B a section ot a young mealie 
plant for comparison with A, showing T the future tassel and C the future cob. 1 he 
joints of the future plant can also be seen in formation. 
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weather-beaten mealie-stalks as winter feed for his stock. From the 
casual point of view, the second brood does not do the lmrtn that the first 
does to the particular crop, but, seeing that ils immediate descendants 
are the harbingers of tlio evil of the following summer, this is really the 

destructive stage of the Maize-stalk Borer. 

; \ 

Whatever the variations may 1>e in the (‘mergence of the early 
summer and second brood moths, or whether or no in some parts there 
arc* even three broods—there are always two—is insignificant to the 
farmer compared with the fact that throughout June, July, August and 
SeptemlHT—a full third of the year—this particular enemy of his is 
absolutely and easily at his mercy. There, for the present, we may 
leave it 

Tub Striplp Bmici> Guru. 

This insect is found practically all over the world, and its poten 
tialities for mischief are of no mean order. As a caterpillar it feeds 
upon a great variety of plants, favouring here the bolls of cotton, ihe- 
pods of peas, the cobs of corn, and. the seed-heads of the amabele. 

Not infrequently it is green and strongly striped with brown. In 
the heard of the maize it may he brown, green or reddish, and, hidden hi 
the cob, examples are often found of a pale flesh colour, fn the heads of 
the Kafir-corn it-is frequently red, favouring the colour of its food. 
There are several broods of caterpillars during the summer, of which 
some overlapping se£ms to occur; however, the chief point of interest 
and importance which the life-hirtorv of this pest presents is that tin* 
grubs enter the soil to pupal'*, and in this condition pass the winter 
ensconced in little earthen cells within a few inches of the soil’s surface. 
In this respect the insect differs essentially from the stalk borer, which, 
as we have seem, hy her nates as a caterpillar within the stem of its host- 
plant. But, as with the one so with the other, the most vulnerable stage 
in which we find it is whilst in its winter quarters. 

1 .. ’ ~ ' Cut-worms. 

There is perhaps no more distressing form of insect attack than the 
ruthless destruction of young plants, carried out tinder the cover of 
darkness, bv cutworms. Every gardener knows this pest, for there are 
few plants that come amiss to it, be th£y valued for their beauty or their 
use. Like the two before-mentioned pe&ts, these are moth caterpillars 
which lie hidden in the soil all day. issuing at night—for the better pro¬ 
tection from their enemies—-to travel from plant to plant over the* 
‘ground. Their chief depredations are to young tobacco, tomato, cabbage,, 
and the like, and to potatoes. How capable they are of most extensive 
mischief is illustrated by the (ccasional devastation wrought in mealio 
fields, in one instance on record 40 out of 7>0 acres, being destroyed. 
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Sometimes nothing but the stump of the plant remains: often it is 
just cut off and left to wilt and die in the morning sun; perchance, how¬ 
ever. one may find the tips of a few leaves showing out of the soil. 
Scrape away the soil carefully and here a cutworm will ho found, coiled 
up to show offence at being disturbed in this underground lair wliither 
it has retired to finish off the night’s spoil at leisure. 

The wor*t of it is one ne\er knows when cut-worms are going to put 
in a dost native appearance, and the quod ion h asked: flow do they get 
there: they are quite big and the land was clean when it was planted, 
they must have fed somewhere and on something else before. 

That is so, the creatures were there all the time. Every farmer has 
noticed that cut-worms arc never laid in newly turned veld, only in old 
lands. This is because the moth laid its eggs and the young worms make 
some growth upon previously existing vegetation. Cut-worms can live 
for quite a time without food, and many kinds pass through the winter, 
resting as partly-grown caterpillars. Some may pass the winter as pupae, 
as does the Beard grub. Chit-worm attack may. therefore, originate from 
caterpillars which have arrived at a partly-grown stage upon the weeds 
and grass of the previous autumn and have starved throng] 1 the winter, 
or, upon the oilier hand, from eggs laid upon the weeds and grasses 
which spring up and flourish in the spring, enduring a short starvation 
period between ploughing time and the advent of tlie young plants, either 
from sown seed or when set out from seed beds. 

Measures of Coytroe, etc. 

As these notes are written for the maize grower, the measures of 
control are best discussed from his standpoint, which brings us back to 
the question of methods of modern maize culture and agricultural 
methods generally with which this note was introduced. Other methods 
of dealing with these pests will also be touched upon. 

According to the common farm practice which obtains the maize 
plant is grown onlv for the crop of seed it produces—incidentally the 
remnants have a value as winter feed and what is left is turned into the 
soil to replace in the form of vegetable matter some of the constituents 
it has been deprived of. We have seen that by this practice the Mealic 
Grub is propagated from year to year and the bulk of the mealic stalks 
are hollowed out by this insect, upon which score alone their value 
is materially reduced. 

The question which at once presents itself is—if the mealie planis, 
after the removal of the cob, have a certain feeding'value, in what wav 
can they be better conserved for that purpose than by being left to 
weather in the open ; and, if the remnants have a certain mammal value, 
can that be returned to the soil in any better way than at present obtains? 
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'The answer to this question is found in harvesting and stocking the 
crop; that is, in cutting the ripening mealie stalks with the cobs still 

• upon them and building them into upright stooks or stacks to cure. By 
this method the farmer <jan reap the entire crop, saving the cobs for grain- 
and the stalks and leaves for “stover* or mealie hay, which can be fed 
more economically to the stock and returned to the land in the best form 
possible, as kraal manure. The adoption of this excellent farm practice, 
whereby the greatest return possible is obtained, of itself solves the Stalk 
Borer problem, it only being necessaiy to cut the plants close down to 
thje ground with a sharp chopper or cane-knife to effectively remove the 
winter quarters of the pest. In good farm practice is found the proper 
;means of control of the Stalk Borer, coupled, of course, with clean cul¬ 
ture, which now only involves the cleaning up and burning of such stalks 
and stumps as have been left lying on tlie lands. In view of the fact 
that many over-wintering grubs hide in the lowest part of the mealie 
stem, it is essential that in reaping the cut should be made low down so 
that any grubs not carried away in the stems are exposed to the influence 

• of the weather and easily accessible to predacious insects and other small 
animals and parasites. 

Such a treatment, of course, does not apply to the Beard-grub or 
the cut-worm, because they either as pupa* or caterpillars hvhormiTo :in 
the soil. The treatment for these pests is clean culture, coupled with 
autumn or winter ploughing. 

Late Sowing, 

Farmers have learned l>v experience that there is the chance of 
escaping serious damage from the Stalk Borer by planting late. That is, 
sowing is usually delayed until such time as the moths from over¬ 
wintered caterpillars have emerged and died. This is a cimimventive 

• measure which, if generally attended by a large amount of success, has 
many disadvantages. Because seasons vary and the wintering caterpillars 
transform early or late, as the case may be, Stalk Borer attack always 
occurs in one degree or another. 

Trap Crops, 

Mealies that are planted very early (about August) are said to 

• escape the “grub.* As a matter of fact such is not the case at all, but 
the plants are so far forward in growth when the eggs are laid upon them 
that, as in the ease of the ordinary second brood caterpillars, they do 
not show the effect of the grabs working within the stalks. 

Even if it entails some trouble and attention, the planting of stripe 

• of early mealies adjacent to the mealie or amabele lands, has much in It 
to recomenmd, because it furnishes a further means of circumventing 
the pest. Such early plantings attract the moths and afford ample 
facilities for egg-k} T ing. Jn short., these sowings act as traps, and as 
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.soon as the grubs in the plants are seen to be well advanced in growth 
.the crop should be cut clean, removed from the land and fed at once to 
stock, preferably being chaffed beforehand. 

Poisoning for Top-grub. 

This is a treatment learned from the old Boer farmer, who was 
•wont to go through his patch of mealies, kettle in hand, and pouring 
into the “cups” of each a small quantity of much diluted sheep dip. 

If a careful watch is kept upon the mealies, here and there, some 
will be found throughout the field showing evidence of insect attack. If 
the centres of these plants are opened out, small slate-coloured cater¬ 
pillars—sometimes as many as forty—will be found between the leaf- 
sheaths eating the surface and boring holes through the still folded 
leaves. By those who adopt the poisoning method this is regarded as the 
time to get work, and it is a favourite w r ay of dealing with the pest by 
quite a number of Natal farmers. By various parties success lias been 
claimed for the use of Little’s Sheep Dip, Arsenate of Lead, QuibolTs 
•Carbolic Dip and even Vaporite dustings. 

Little’s sheep dip is diluted at the rate of 1 part to 100 parts of 
water, arse,irate of lead is used at the rate of 3 pounds to 100 gallons, 
and Quibell’s at 1 to 100 for very young plants and 1 to TO for the 
stronger. 

The last-mentioned was used for treating a field of 300 acres last 
season, and is claimed to have secured a very good stand. Thirty boys 
were occupied for five days at the task. 

To those who are unable to take any measure of protection against 
the Stalk Boicr, poisoning is strongly recommended. Arsenate of Lead is 
probably the safest to use. 

Uniting for Out-worms , 

The use of poisonous bait for cut-worms is a well-recognised 
measure, and can be adopted both to cure and to prevent their damage; 
that is. the bait can he put down where the insects are at work and can 
be used to prevent any injury from them. 

It has to be borne in mind that these creatures feed only at night, 
and, in order that the bait may be as appetising as possible, it should be 
laid in the evening. 

The best results are obtained in the case of field culture. With the 
"turning in of their food the creatures become hungry and will readily 
.-attack the bait laid for them. 

The poison is prepared as follows:— 


Arsenate of Soda. 1 lb. 

Treacle or Brown Sugar. 8 lbs. 

Water... 10 galls. 
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, Dissolve* tlie poison and treacle or sugar in the water and moisten 
in this any available green stuff after cutting it up into small pieces, 
and broadcast well over tlie land, 

A mucli-recomended cut-worm bait is prepared in the form of a 
bran mush (not too wet), using 50 lbs. of Bran to 1 pound of Arsenic, 
Arsenite of Soda or Paris green, and sweetening with a couple of quarts 
of treacle. This is put down in spoonfuls or scattered broadcast* 
T pon the whole, bran is not readily available for this purpose, and, al¬ 
though mealie meal can be used as a substitute, such excellent results can 
be obtained from the use of cut up green-stuff that it is seldom necessary 
to fall back upon this bait. 


Peach Leaf Curl. 

By Claude Fuller, F.E.S. 


Peach Leaf Curl is essentially a spring disease and is one of sevei >1 
fungus troubles which have gradually become more general in cmmou.o- 
and more widely spread during the last ten or twelve years. 

This originated* in the indiscriminate introduction of foreign fruit 
trees, and the present state of affairs is largely due to the fact that 
measures are seldom taken to keep these pests under control. 

Almost everyone who complains of them is anxious to do something 
to effect a “cure” Unfortunately, this group of diseases, which includes 
Black Spot of the Peach, Shot Hole fungus of the Apricot and Pear Fusi- 
cladium, are not curable, and can be controlled only by preventive 
measures taken in anticipation of their outbreak. It frequently happens, 
too, that even when these measures are known of they arc forgotten until 
the disease has put in an appearance and reached its destructive stage, so 
that all hope of controlling it is out of the question for the time being. 

That Peach Leaf Curl is a very serious pest may be gauged by the 
fact that it was estimated to have caused a loss of several millions of 
dollars annually to peach growers in the United States, prior to the 
general adoption of preventive treatment. A very full investigation into 
the cause, nature and treatment demonstrated that it was possible to 
escape this huge tax almost entirely by proper and timely measures; 
indeed, it was shown that 95 to 98 per cent of spring infection can be 
prevented by a single application of a suitable fungicide. 



“LEAF CURL" FUNGI'S ON THE NECTARINE. 

(Exoasrus dejornuniSi Fckl. ) 

( By kind permission of the Transvaal Department of'Agriculture. ) 
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While chiefly remarkable as a disease of the peach and nectarine, 
this* fungus attacks both almonds and apricots and Curl, has been observed 
in Natal upon plums. It is very destructive to the foliage, and also in¬ 
vades the j r oung shoots and fruits, the fruit of the apricot and nectarine 
being very susceptible to injury from it. 

Affected peach leaves have a particularly characteristic appearance, 
being thickened, crumpled, and misshapen; as the disease advances they 
assume yellowish or roseate hues. The twigs become swollen, distorted, 
and curved, whilst the fruit is blotched, blistered, and usually falls with¬ 
out maturing. 

The peculiar effect, which the term “curl” so aptly describes, is due 
to the influence of an invading fungus. The vegetative part of this 
fungus, known as the mycelium, consists of numerous, branching, root- 
dike threads which draw their nourishment from the young cellular tissue 
of the host plant. From this mat of fungus threads numerous fruit 
stems, carrying millions of spores or fungus seeds, are pushed out through 
the skin or cuticle of the leaves, where they may be seen forming a thin 
coating of white bloom. 

It lias long been known that the mycelium of the Leaf Curl fungus 
^exists through the winter inactive in the wood of the plant : and, because 
of this feature little hope was entertained of freeing affected trees. It is 
new recognised, however, that it is from the millions of spores produced 
in the summer, rather than from this perennial mycelium, that severe out¬ 
breaks occur and that measures of control can be employed with an ease 
und certainty rarely attained in the treatment of any serious plant: 
'disease. 

The treatment found to he so successful is the thorough spraying 
with full strength Bordeaux Mixture one to two weeks before the blossoms 
open. That is, sometime between the last week of July and the last week 
■of August. 

It is, of course, important that the treatment should be repeated each 
spring, as the absence of the disease one year is no guarantee that it will 
not occur the next. 

Where it is desirable to use Bordeaux Mixture after the fruit has 
set, it is well to remember that it must only be nsed at half strength, 
because it has a' very caustic effect upon the foliage of peach, nectarine, 
apricot, almond and plum. Such sprayings have a good fungicidal effect, 
but, apart from this, the action of Bordeaux Mixture is such that thn 
assimilative properties of the foliage are greatly increased and the plant 
invigorated. 
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In the preparation of Bordeaux Mixture care must be taken to follow 
exactly the instructions given, and further, only'the best ingredients 
should be used. The bluestone must be of good quality, and agricultural 
bluestone or any trade substitute must not be used. Imported stone lime* 
should be employed, the local quicklime, besides being inferior, is as oftea 
as not a good deal air-slaked before it reaches the farmer. In purchas¬ 
ing small quantities of stone lime it should always be obtained in fairly 
air-tight tins, and kept so until required for use. 

Preparation of Bordeaux Mixture. 

Form ulu . 

Bluestone. G lbs. 

Quicklime. G lbs. 

Water. 50 gallons. 

Slake the quicklime in a cask or wooden tub, starting it with hot 
water. When thoroughly slaked, dilute to 25 gallons. Dissolve, the 
bluestone in a similar receptacle, is., wooden tub, for the solution will 
rapidly corrode metals and he spoilt for the purpose in view. It is prefer¬ 
able to dissolve the bluestone in cold water. The receptacle should hold 
25 gallons, and that quantity of water being put in, a stick is placed 
across the top, and from this is suspended in the water, a hag made of 
sacking, containing the G lbs. of bluestone. If this is arranged overnight, 
the bluestone will be thoroughly dissolved next morning. 

The mixture is then prepared by pouring simultaneously the lime- 
milk and bluestone solutions into a third receptacle, say a GO-gallon cask. 
If the 25-gallon receptacles arc too heavy, a beginning can be made by- 
using two equal sized wooden buckets. 

For trees in foliage it is necessary to alter the strength of the Bor¬ 
deaux Mixture according to the following formula:— 

Bluestone. 3 lbs. 

Quicklime. 6 ft>s. 

Water. 50 gallons. 

The first spraying should be applied after the fruit lias well set,. 
October to November, and the second a month later. 

Should the spray discolour the fruit, it would he better towards the 
time of ripening to use a colourless spray, and one can be prepared as 


follows:— 

Carbonate of Copper.. . , 3 ozs. 

Liquid Ammonia (strongest). 1 quart. 

Water....22 gallons. 


The carbonate of copper and ainraonia are mixed together, and when the 
chemical action subsides, the water is added. 
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Selection and Judging of Maine. 

By M. J. Jorw-irr, B.S.A. 

A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Orange Free Slate Agricul¬ 
tural JudgeF Association. 

Whkv I was asked to give a lecture on the selecting and .judging of 
maize \ naturally felt tlie didicultv of dealing with <ncli an important 
subject in the time allotted. 

W e will,"however., try to deal with the subject as concisely a* possible. 

At present each farmer has his own method of selection. The same 
is also true as to selecting ears for exhibition. Jn looking over the 
exhibit- of maize at the various shows it can easily he seen that the 
larger ear is always selected m preference to a smaller ear. even if the 
smaller ear is superior i:i other points. 

Size should be taken into consideration, but other points, such a^ 
fib ape of ear. straightness of rows, filling of butt and tips space between, 
rows, and uniformity of ears, are equally as important. 

So long as the exhibitor selects ears to please the eye or the pro¬ 
ducer < !' seed looks for quantity not quality so long will there be com¬ 
plaints and dissatisfaction as to the awards made at shows., and the ie- 
(sulting crop from such cobs will bo more apt to degenerate than improve. 

To avoid confusion it will be 1 otter to deal with this subject, under 
two beads: (a) selection, and (l >) breeding. 

Selkctiox 

is the basis of all improvement. By selection we assist nature in her 
work and hasten the ultimate outcome which otherwise would take a 
number of years. 

Jf it is true that by selection we are assisting and not working 
against nature, due regard should also be paid to her laws, viz .:— 

The law of variation, and 

The law of like begets like. 

Although these two laws are diametrically opposed, they are the 
foundation of all improvement. 

In the first law we have ail unlimited field for selection and im¬ 
provement, provided proper care is taken that no foreigmmaterial enters 
the breeding plot, as it is likely to throw the work of improvement back 
for a number of years. 

After a type has been established, the work of selection is compara¬ 
tively easy and we know that nature’s law “like begets like’’ will assist 
ns maintaining that excellence of standard we have bcoin aiming at. 
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Before the work of selection can be done with any appreciable ad¬ 
vantage the breeder should: 

(1) Be thoroughly acquainted with the existing conditions on 
his farm. 

(2) Be thoroughly familiar with the existing varieties and 
strains of maize. 

(3) Have a dear and well-defined plan of action, and have 
some ideal constantly before him. 

(4) Have good foundation stock, that is the variety or strain 
from which subsequent selections are to be made, it 
should at least be pure and as uniform as possible. 

BliEKDLNCf. 

The following plan may be adopted if it is desired to breed or 
select maize in a systematic way:— 

ITlie breeding plot .should be at least 300 yards from any oilier 
variety. When the ejop is ripe the best ears from the best plants are 
selected for next year's breeding plot. The bulk of the crop can be used 
as seed for the general crop the next year. The following year the same 
routine of work is carried on: the best ears are selected for the following 
year’s breeding plot and the bulk of crop is used as seed for the general 
-crop. The process is repeated eaeli year. 

In Canada there is a Seed (bowers’ Association. After live years 
-continued selection as described above, the committee gives a prodigive ■ 
for the seed, the same as the Stud Breeders’ Association allows stock to 
be transferred from the Auxiliary to the Stud Book proper after they 
Had been registered three years. 

The question arises whether it is not time for us to form such an 
association now. From a strictly scientific point oE view the procedure 
as described above is not the quickest and surest way, yet it is the simplest 
•and cheapest course for the farmer to follow. 

The advantages of such an association is evident. The breeder will 
’be fully compensated for the extra labour, because when once this seed 
is known it will be in great demand. 

After all there will not be such a lot of labour connected with it. 

Many farmers now select then* own seed. The only difference will 
be that instead of selecting from the general crop the breeder concen¬ 
trates his energies to one or two morgens. The result will be that after 
five years the crop from the whole of that area will be pedigreed or 
highbred seed. 

How to proceed and the points to be taken into consideration in 
selection will be dealt with under the second heading, viz .: 
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In dealing with this we are at once confronted with the dillicuHv of 
judging shelled maize.. Maize, js better judged on cob than when shelled. 
If we take an ear of maize we can at once see 3iow much breeding is in 
that ear. 

The scOte card is thus only of use when the grain is on 1 ho cob, and 
Agricultural Societies should encourage the exhibition of maize on cobs. 
Farmers should also insist upon buying their seed maize on the cob. 

We will therefore only deal with maize on the eoh. 

For convenience sake we will divide the score card under iliree sub¬ 
heads : 

(1) Breed characters. 

(2) Yield. 

(3) Vitality. 

(1) Breed characters, ij\ (a) form and size of each individual ear, 
h should l>e true to type. Uniformity of ears and kernels. All the ears 
■should be as uniform as possible, (b) Unless special attention is paid 
to uniformity it will he impossible to establish a type. (V) (■olour of 
grain and col). The grain should always he bright. Yellow grain 
(Should have yellow or red cobs and white grain white cobs. 

(2) Yield. The yield depends upon the form of ear. filling of tips 
rand butts, shape and depth of kernels. 

The space between the rows and kernels are dependent upon the 
shape and depth of the kernels. If the kernels are doe]) and wedge- 
shaped the rows will he close together and the kernel?? well ill ted in. 

(3) Vitality. As a general rule our maize matures well and there is 
Tory little danger of buying seed unless imported that is low in vitality. 

Numerous questions were put to and answered by Mr. Jouhcrt at 
iho conclusion of the lecture. 


When a pair of horses become accustomed to working together^do not 
keep changing around and breaking up the team. It is hard on the hors?,s 
•and hard on the driver. 


By careful observation you can determine whether the crop you have 
1>een growing on our land is adapted to it or not. If it is not, plant a crop 
hhat is adapted to it. Much time and money is wasted in trying to grow 
■crops that are not adapted to the soil. 
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Motors In Agriculture* 


By Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E. 


While much interest is being directed at the present moment to motors 
for aviation, there is an equally great interest attached to the application 
of similar mechanical appliances to the ploughing of the soil, and it 
has been recognised that, in so far as the United Kingdom is concerned,, 
success in agriculture depends on the cheapening of the cost of the 
various operations. This apparently means, to begin with, the elimina¬ 
tion of the horse. Amongst the first to recognise this were the members 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, who, as far back as 1890, at the- 
Perth Show in that year, offered a reward for motors designed for field 
work. Subsequently in 1904 awards were again offered, and in ilte in¬ 
terval such progress appeared to have been made in the construction 
of agricultural motors that it became evident that a permanent class 
would have to be created for them at all the great shows. Historically, 
the introduction of the agricultural motors in England is only of recent 
date, as it was in 1904 that the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
offered at silver medal for these appliances, and since that time there 
have been several competitions in connection with small argieultural 
societies in different parts of the country. 

Tt is not, therefore*, surprising that the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England should offer a gold medal during the present year for the 
agricultural motor judged to be the best during the actual trials to be 
carried out on the land, and at the Show held at Liverpool in June there 
was a considerable entry in connection with this class, it being under¬ 
stood that the actual trials would be carried out later on in the year. 
These actually commenced on August 9th, at Manor Farm, Baldoek, 
^Hertfordshire, England, when there were present about 300 spectators 
from, various parts of the United Kingdom. In addition to the Secretary 
of the Society, Mr. M. O. Row, there were several members of Council 
present, viz., Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr. J. L. Lnddington, and . 
Mr. W. A. May, the steward in charge, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkington, who 
was ably assisted by Mr. William TT. Hogg, superintendent of the 
Society’s experimental farm at Woburn. The judges wore Mr. Worthy 
Beaument and Mr. Baynton Hippeerslcy. There were also present a 
representative of the Board of Trade, and Mr. M. Jameson, from the* 
Department of. Agriculture of Ireland, 






In England much attention has recently been given to Agricultural Motors, and the trials carried out bv the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England have aroused considerable bitterest. The illustration shows a petrol motor at work on 
the farm where trials were carried out, 

(See Article by Mr. Lon dm M. Douglas.) 
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Unfortunately the weather was most unfavourable, rain falling 
heavily at intervals, and so interfering with the pleasure of the spec¬ 
tators. It was originally understood that the trials would he completed 
in one or two days, but it became evident during the progress of events 
the first day that this would be impossible, and they would more likely, ex¬ 
tend to a week at least. As a consequence of this the awards will not be 
available for some considerable time, it being the intention not to make 
awards for separate operations; but to take the aggregate of the results,' 

Tun Entries. 

For the purpose of the trials an agricultural motor could be any 
kind of motor using steam, oil, petrol, or electricity as its motive power, 
and had to be capable of (1) hauling direct in working a plough, culti¬ 
vator, harvester, or other agricultural implement; (2) driving such an 
agricultural machine as a threshing machine, chaff-cutter, or grist mill; 
(3) hauling fi load along a road and on the land. Special regard would 
be had in the judging to the weight of the machine, the weight per inch 
of the wheel, design, construction, and adaptability to various kinds of 
work, ease in turning and space required, consumption of fuel and other 
supplies, and the price. Eleven entries were originally received from 
six different firms, but these were reduced to eight entries from five 
firms, viz .:— 

1. The Ivel Agricultural Motors (Limited).—18 to 20 h.-p. single- 
speed paraffin-driven motor, and an 18 to 20 h.-p. paraffin-driven two- 
speed motor. 

2. .1. & U. McLaren—5-ton compound agricultural motor, steam- 
driven. 

3. Mann’s Patent Steam Cart and Waggon Company (Limited).— 
'Steam-driven tiactor. 

4. H. P. Saunderson.— (a) 40 to 50 b.h.-p. universal motor, (&) 
25 to 30 b.h.-p. universal motor, (r) 12 to 14 b.li.p. universal motor. 

Ik Wallis & Stevens (Limited).—Compound steam tractor. 

The first day’s trials were devoted to ploughing, and at the outset 
it was decided that it would not be possible for the judges to take more 
than three machines in the one day, and the first throe mentioned were 
selected—m., the Ivel motor, 18 to 20 h.-p.; the McLaren 5-ton tractor, 
and Mann's patent steam tractor. The trials consisted of ploughing five 
acres of fed-off clover land, the ploughs used being of the three-furrow 
type, and made by Messrs. Howard, of Bedford. 

The soil of the field is of medium texture, and, although consider¬ 
able rain had fallen, it,was noticeable that the furrow slices, which were 
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fiye inches deep and ten inches broad on the average, turned up quite 
dry.; the nioisture, in fact, had not percolated more than an inch* The 
three motors did splendid work, and the general speed attained was very 
great, the McLaren tractor especially calling forth many exclamations 
of wonder at the quickness of its pace. That feature, however, is only 
one of these which will enter into the final judgment, and obviously 
that cannot be arrived at until the trials are completed* The first day’s 
contest was one between petrol and steam, and it was generally agreed 
that the handy size and weight of the petrol motor wore commendable 
tfrom the agriculturist's point of view, but the vibration as compared 
with the steam machines was very great, and might have a telling effect 
on the life of the motor.* 

The arduous work sot out for the competing machines became 
apparent on the second day, when, after the ploughing tests were com¬ 
pleted, the brake tests were commenced. These were primarily designed 
so as to determine the amount of horse power produced by- each machine, 
and such as would be available to drive a threshing machine or any other 
appliance where motive power might he necessary. Each machine, 
therefore, worked upon a brake, the power absorbed being estimated by a 
dynamometer. This was the only part of the trials which did not ap¬ 
peal to the general agriculturist, who preferred to see the machines 
actually at work on the land. But the brake trials were only a part of 
the whole programme. 

The next test was upon the cutting of corn, and it must he-admitted 
that the work was accomplished in splendid style. These tests were 
followed by road traction trials, each motor being required to draw a 
load along a 25-mile tract. Deep ploughing was then engaged in, and 
this trial brought the programme to a conclusion after six days con¬ 
tinuous hard work. All the motors kept in their place until the end, 
so that a fair comparison could be made, which resulted in the gold 
medal of the Society being awarded to the M*Daren 5-ton steam tractor. 

Petrol* did not, therefore, on this occasion displace steam, and there 
can be no doubt that the award was in accord with the general view of 
the spectators. At the same time, opinions were freely expressed that 
none of the competing machines conformed exactly to the ideal machine 
wanted, inasmuch as the steam tractors were too heavy, and the petrol 
motors too light. 

There is room for great improvement in these motors, and doubt¬ 
less, now that the matter has been so prominently brought to the notice 
of agricultural engineers, there will be many efforts made to improyo 
upon the good work already done. 

.—* ----- -----— --— ---r —- 1 ——‘•- "" ’ " ■■ i rr 

* Adapted by the Author from Article contributed by him to The Sctfs hath : 









A Steam-driven Motor hauling- a three-furrmv plough at the* recent motor trials conducted by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. 

(Sec Article hy Mr. Loudon M. Douglas. ) 
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The Living Bee . 


By Mary Bitchie, 

President , Natal Bee-Keepers’ Association; Natal Expert, South African 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

(Continued from Pape : 

The Swiss Chalet. 


“It is imirli ino steep/' said the drill mi stress 
who had gone up to report, “and the second 
roof is steeper than the first/* We were standing 
on the first roof, she and I, at the bottom of the longer ladder which led 
to tile roof in which the bees were lodged. She had just ventured to the 
top of the second ladder, and this was her report. The bee-class stand¬ 
ing “hooted and spurred.” otherwise “gloved and veiled," below, were, 
decided!y disappointed, but as we could not re-make the roof, we re¬ 
signed ourselves and caine down’, * «'• » t*‘: 

To allow the bees to be destroyed by tar or sulphur was out of the 
question: we must do something. The Kafir boys had been elaborately 
'arraying themselves in mosquito netting, and now they stood enveloped 
from head to heel, only their dark toes visible. We had intended them 
as a reserve. It was useless their going alone. They had been the 
day before, lienee the desire for plenty mosquito netting! At last a 
white workman was induced to venture, and, rendered bee-proof in veil 
and gloves with a smoker going gaily, lie took the lead. Very re¬ 
luctantly the girls surrendered the bucket and the rope, the bee spoons 
and the knife. You must cut out the combs, put the bees in the bucket, 
fix the rope to the chimney and swing them down, they said. “I wish 
we Could have gone,” they sighed, “but at any rate we won’t have them 
Sulphured/’ 

' v • Too .young to he depressed for more than half a second, the next 
l^tot brought the request “may we climb up the gum tree and watch ?’ 5 
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‘There are no lower branches, it would be a stiff climb for a hoy* 
that tree/* remarked the politician who was looking on. 

But even as he spoke one of them bad bcnt%ose to the tree and the 
next had leapt from her shoulder, caught and clutched a bough, and was 
swaying quite a height from the ground. But only for a moment before 
she disappeared like a monkey among the foliage. The tree proved an 
excellent outlook tower from which directions were shouted to the root 
Prom the ground the Kafirs* shrouded forms and the workman’s stoop¬ 
ing figure was all that could be seen. Operations seemed slow. There 
was a good deal of smoke, a considerable amount of hammering, but 
with no apparent result. Time went on. The class wearied, came down, 
and adjourned for tea leaving Doris alone giving directions from the 
tree. 

“Do this and do that, remove the upper tile, no, wait, don't hurry, 
sit still, tell the Kafirs to sit still, let the bees cluster and so on. - * The 
man kept asking questions. It appeared that they had clustered quite 
but of sight and seemed to his amazement to have mysteriously dis 
appeared. 

“There" are no bees now/* I heard him say, “they have all gone.** 

Shell foolishness was too much for Boris. “Duffer!** and she swung 
herself from the tree, kicked off her shoes in her girlish impulsive way, 
and announced “I am going on the roof.** 

But the politician wa< before her and Clause DM) out of mind foi 
the moment. 

“If you are determined to go, let me go first.” I was grateful, as 
with a helping hand, she was practically safe. He conducted her to the 
bottom of the chimney which was the landing stage of the second roof 
and bade.the workman throw him a rope. Hand over hand she was soon 
on the ridge. Indeed, she was there before I looked round, for, as I ex¬ 
pected, Ina was ordering me to tie her bee-veil quick. “You have let 
Doris, I am going too.** The drill mistress followed to look after both, 
and now there was quite a little company. A Kafir maid consoled me 
with tea, but I would rather have been on the roof. 

Doris very soon located the bees* The workman moved quietly, 
keeping pace with her energetic commands. More and more tiles were 
removed. About half the cluster was ladled into the bucket, when the 
bees rebelled and the swarming note Was heard. The bucket was covered 
up, the workers sat patiently amid the encircling bees and waited result^. i 
It was difficult for a timte to say where they had gone, and thfe bucket 
was being lowered when one of the juniors noticed a clump of bees.und^i / ; 
the cornice. These it was impossible to reach from the roof, so, 
the bucket suspended, the adventurers came down. 
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The ladder was soon transferred to the upper balcony, and the Vvor-k- 
inan. eager to be equally courageous, leapt from it to one of the orna¬ 
mental ties, and from there, with the aid of a. long ceiling brush, broke 
up the cluster. 

The bees returned to the roof! Obviously the queen was not in tho 
•bucket. 

“Woirt you come?” The invitation was irresistible, and I joined 
.the climbers, but felt by no means heroic in following where my pupils 
had been. 

“Are you sure you won’t feel giddy?” 

'“Quite sure.” 

“Are you safe?” 

“Yes, quite safe.” 

“Isn’t Maritzlmrg lovely?” 

“Yes, perfect.” 

The land on one side slopes away precipitously and b we can seo 
kloof below kloof—a perfect lreutti of light and colour.. Here, the greys 
and greens of the gum trees, there, the darker fringes of wattle, and fat 
far below on a wide open plain, all encompassed by the bills, the city it¬ 
self—a veritable fairy (hunelot. What funny little dwarfs the people 
look. The house party are taking seats for the play, and the Kafir girls 
are placing a line of chairs and what look like scarlet cushions. The* 
politician has a fascinator in his hand, or is it a fan? The juniors are 
shouting encouragement from the gum tree, the bees are breathing de¬ 
fiance underneath. 

“If he takes off any more tiles won't we go down through?” 

“Well, who wanted more files off? Who kept saying ‘take otT more 7 
"tiles/” and Ina settles herself more squarely on fhe ridge. 

“Yes, it feels/' answered the drill mistress, “as if wo would go to the 
very bottom of the earth.” 

“You are heavy, you will fall far, but isn’t your arm aching holding 
■on: Mine is. I had no idea 1 was so heavy, but I am glad I came.” 

“Yes, I should think so,” from all in chorus, and another bit of 
plaster is sent rolling down in the laughing, hope that a Kafir will bo 
passing underneath. We would not have missed this for anything. 

“Oh! another sting—that is nine!” 

“Ten.” 

“Stop it Doris—you need not think I don't know the difference 
between a pin-prick and a I>ee-sting. If yon touch my ankle again 

Pll-Xo—no you must not. T must hold the queen cage ready. 

What! have you seen her B.—got her?” 

“Yes, grip my belt—I must have both bands.” 
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“Good—I have you,” from the drill mistress. 

“The*re, Doris, you may carry her. Ask the workman to help you 
down/’ 

Now. wo must lower the basket, but first make the rope safe to tho 
chimney. Passengers lands in Durban in the basket. Are the men in, 
the tug boat ready? The Juniors chorus “Heady/* 

Pager hands arc stretched to be the first to touch it. 

“Gently, gently/* says the politician, “A little more rope/* 

“That enough?” 

Q u i t e—got i t—L< > vel y! 

A SYMPOSIUM. 

“You should see the now 
veils B has made tor us/' 
“Made them—bought l lie 
net you mean—she can’t 
sew.” 

“No-—made them—not In¬ 
fix round the brim of the hat 
but to go right over and hang, 
smooth in front, like the new 
one.” 

“The same as hors?" 

“The same shape but 
stronger net—ripping I tell 
you. Bring Ilelon’s hat if 
you arc going upstairs. .1 am momtress, sec. and have to take in the 
marks/* 

“They arc nice. Let’s put them on now/’ 

“Yes, but not tied, thrown back, so.” 

“Where are we going? To take off sections at the cross bees?” 

“Yes—tea, cake, strawberries and cream, etc.” 

“Klsie, you are n true bee-girl, for after all bees arc an excuse for 
having a good time.” 

. “They make one forget school, and returned lessons at any rate/* 

“Don’t they just ” 

And thus it was that we went off talking merrily—a light breeze 
playing with the, veil strings and promising to do its best to keep off the 
rain clouds, for at least one afternoon. Prom force of habit we had 
fallen into line. With a triumphant war-path sort of feeling fad almost 
martial tread wf went swinging down the highroad. Suddenly a tennis 
party appeareciin sight. 
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"They succumbed. T suppose.” said a listener to whom. 1 afterwards- 
recounted the day’s adventure. 

"Succumbed—they lowered their rackets and slunk past—totally 
eclipsed.” 

Our first halt was at the Swiss chalet from which we had taken 
the bees a few days before. The lady was out hut the Kafir girl grinned 
plentifully at our approach. 

"The bees—vah—thev had gone.” 

"When ?” 

"The day—the day after to-morrow.” 

"‘Plenty bees?” 

'"Yah miningi" pointing first to the tall gum tree, and then in the 
direction of the station. 

The drill mistress had seen a swarm take possession of the station- 
house two day before—the day after to-morrow obviously—the roof bees 
might still he our bees—wc had certainly worked for them. .Of course 
that is if the Siationinaslcr would let us. Well he had never refused 
yet. and more than or.ee had risked stings in taking off the iron. 

The road forked at the stile, and it was already a deadlock because 
of two girls who had thrown themselves simultaneously against the arms. 

"Sections or bees, which?” 

"Ho vs!'' 

If we go to the Station what about tea—tea and cake, strawberries, 
cream, etc., etc. 7 

There was a resigned, "it cannot he helped.*' “But.” added Elsie, 
"We can go to the butcher's for tea afterwards." 

lea at the butchers did not sound appetising, so 1 suggested my 
room on our return. 

The Statiomoaster gave in at sight and sent for a sciew-driver. A 
returned empty—a nice clean hui tor-box was commandeered as a swarm¬ 
ing* box and continued its journey a few hours later —after wc had hived 
the bees. We missed our bee-spoons, but the waiting-room tumblers did 
beautifully and we toasted each other in glasses brimful of bees. 

The Kafir girl was right. There were plenty miningi —a magnifi¬ 
cent swarm. We hived them with huge delight and adjourned to tea. 

It was a lovely tea party. No one remembered the plums and cake— 
Pid not even miss them, for Doris's home people had sent some lovely 
section from her very own bees, and "Of all the meals to be bought for 
money there is none to equal bread and honey.” 

The discussion began with a question from a new girl. 

"l)o you think we could ever eliminate the sting?” 

"Oh, we don’t want to,” was the general reply, "there would he no 
fun without the stings.” 
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The boo-class as a class are fearless of stings. The excitement helps, 
.ami, like Mark Twain, they find that when there are two or three it is 
.not nearly so painful . 

From three bee-keepers working alone, however, accounts are not so 
•cheering. The first says his bees are possessed—they chased an old man 
a mile—a whole mile without stopping. Poor old man! It was too 
bad—such behaviour was quite unpardonable. Little wonder their owner 
shakes his head dolefully, and says lie must get rid of the lot. The 
second, "Can you come and take off sections—the bees are too vicious for 
me to do it alone.” The third, "I don't know what you will say, I am 
really afraid to go near my bees,” and this from one who has delighted 
in them exceedingly. 

In this respect the Orange River bees appear to be the worst—one 
sting means three days in bed! One member of the bee-class has a hive 
’which she declares are rank Pondos, while another had heard of some in 
"the uplands of Natal, who stung the mistress of the house and she had 
asthma, the daughter of the house and she had asthma, and the house¬ 
maid and she had asthma! 

Natal bees, though not so cruel as those of the Orange River, and 
mot as a rule asthmatical, arc sometimes quite formidable enough. It 
takes all one’s courage lo go near them. T have several hives which I 
never go near without first asking for the prayers of the congregation. 
My friend, who represents the congregation, smiles and gives me her 
moral support, while ehe also has a cool drink ready against my return. 

Tlonev would be quite a fabulous price if one charged for the stings! 
So, while sympathising with the timid ones T can only say, "Take your 
'courage in both hands and be brave.” 

"Master myself and then 1 shall he able to master the bees, l 
suppose.” 

"No, don’t think of yourself— think only of the bees.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"Well, some years ago a' visitor came to sec my bees and stood per¬ 
sistently in front of the hives. T asked him to step aside. ‘Oh, he re¬ 
plied, I don’t mind stings.’ ‘You may not,’ I ventured, ‘but I mind 
losing my bees!’ We must think of the bees for what is only a pin-prick 
to us is the life of the bee.” 

"Pin prick indeed! Poison dart, say, a red-hot sword, a flame of. 
the desert. Why should they have stings?” 

Why should some quite lovely plants have thorns? Tbe old- 
fashioned botanist would explain that they are there to protect, the plant 
from browsing animals. But the real explanation is a much deeper one. 
There is no doubt, of course, that the thorns do protect the plant, but to 
mv that that is the reason of their existence is equal to saving that be- 
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cause we sometimes kill cockroaches with our slippers, that is the reason 
we wear slippers I 

When a bee stings lie does not do so in her own defence, but m the 
defence of the community. We short-sighted humans call them vicious, 
whilst each is a little martyr—however foolish—throwing her life away. 

“But does she know that she is giving her life in the defence of the 
community ?” 

“Does she know that she will die?” 

These are questions difficult to answer. 

“It is a matter of instinct, bees are reflex machines/ 5 


Well, we are reflex machines—to a certain extent. The bees dart at 

our eyes, and our eye-lids—luckily for us*—close before we have time to 

think. 

“Some hives never sting/ 5 says the new girl. 

“Neither do they do anything else/' murmurs Doris, with the wis¬ 
dom of a post graduate. This brought us back to the first question, 
“'Can we eliminate the sting? 1? 


Mr. Burbank, the American florist, grew a cactus 
without stinging hairs—even a prickly pear without 
a single prick! He proved that it was a matter of 
surroundings—not by conjecture but by actual ex¬ 
periment. Transplant your rose-bush into softer, 
more generous soil, and the thorns will not dis¬ 
appear but become transformed into leafy shoots. 
Might it not he the same with the lee*? Constant 
kind handling will work wonders, i am inclined 
to think the stinging is the outcome of alarm, of 
fear, much more than anger. And this explains 
why timid bee-keepers invariably get stung. Fear 
is infectious and hesitancy fatal. 
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MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


LAYING WOllKEIiS. 

What apiarist has not at some time been worried with a laying worker V' 

Ill the A.J3.C. and X.Y.Z.yf Bee Culture Mr. Hoot describes tlie 
laying worker and its habits very fully, and, with the exception of the 
wax-moth, the laying worker probably gives more trouble than anything 
else to the budding apiarist in South Africa. 

About two months ago 1 “Alexaiidercd" a hive—/>., took some 
frames containing eggs, brood, and workers from three good colonies, 
and so started a new one. In due course ,u queen made her appearance, 
and the little colony seemed very proud of her. They were fed regu¬ 
larly every night, and they had some nice stores ready for the time when 
'“Jlcr Majesty" should begin to lay. On examining the hive about three 
weeks later, however, I discovered to my consternation that there was 
in queen, and that the colony had set up a laying worker. Evidently 

the queen had been snapped lip by one of the “bully birds" which have 

been hovering around the hives for some time past. I am sorry to see, 
by the way, that “bully birds'’ (l)ronka Shrikes) are protected by 0overu¬ 
men 1, and it is very annoying, to say the least of it, after one lias gone 

to all the trouble of breeding queens to have the beautiful little crea¬ 

tures snapped up by these wretched birds and not be able to wreak one's 
vengeance upon them, except uuder dire penalties. But this is digression. 

Having made certain that the colony was queenless, first, by observ¬ 
ing the number of eggs scattered about the cells, second, that the 
workers were bringing in no pollen and were appearing to feel generally 
disheartened, I .set to work to discover the laying worker. I first of all’ 
examined each frame carefully to try and catch her in the act of laying,, 
and after having spent some considerable time without success T tried' 
this experiment. I first of all made the entrance so small that only one • 
bee could get in at a time, removed all frames and bees, leaving an empty 
hive and replaced cover. I then shook the bees on a cloth spread in 
front of the hive, and watched each bee crawl back, replacing the frames • 
as the bees, we re shaken from them. While watching the bees I had 
shaken from the fourth frame I saw some small commotion, and on* 
examining it found to all appearances an ordinary worker bee with a 
retinue of some three or four others. I watched the way the retinue* 
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paid attention to this bee for some time, and saw “the bee/’ who fancied 
herself the queen, put out her longue, when one of the retinue rushed 
up and immediately fed it. “The bee” and retinue proceeded towards 
the hive entrance. Most of the other bees had by this time crawled into 
the hive. 1 then injured “the hoc*/’ and noticed that the others collected 
aiound her in an alarmed way. I then killed and removed her. J ex¬ 
amined the fifth and last frame to see if, by any chance, there should be 
another “l:ee with a retinue/’ but found none. 1 then gave the colony 
another bar of eggs and brood, and in ton days had the satisfaction of 
observing that a queen was to be born very soon. 

This should provide an extra means of getting rid of troublesome 
laying workers, should 'Root’s methods fail. 

WALTER J. FULLER. 


Regarding Horses . 

<;<)<)!> AM) BAD STABLE MANAGEMENT. 


Nv Association in Pliiliulcljdiia, U.S.A., devoted to the interests of work 
horses has issued some brief but sensible remarks on the subject of good 
-and bad stable management, from which wc take the following:— 

Good Points. 

Men bring the horses in at night cool and breathing easily. 

Legs well rubbed if wet or muddy, or if the horses are tired. 

Head, ears and neck well rubbed if wet from rain or sweat. 

Horses sponged under collar and saddle. 

Horses well brushed it’ dry. 

Feet washed and examined for nails. 

Eyes, nose and dock sponged in summer. 

In very hot weather, horses wiped all over with a wet sponge on. 
coming in. 

Horses given a little water, but not much, on coming in warm. 
No grain fed for at least an hour 

Horses watered when cool, then hayed, watered again, and grained. 
In any case watered twice after coming in at night. 

Plenty of bedding and horses bedded down all day Sunday. 

Hay and grain of best quality. 

A bran mash Saturday night; cool in summer, hot in winter. 
Hayloft kept clean; cobwebs swept down. 

Harness, especially collars, kept clean. 

« Wide stalls. 
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Horses tied long, so that they can lie with*heads on the floor. 
Plenty of fresh air but no draughts. 

No fumes from manure pit. 

Stalls not boarded up, but grating in the upper part. 

Stable quiet at night and on Sunday. 

Slatted outside doors for hot weather. 

Stable foreman good tempered, and not a drinking man. 

Most important of all— horses handled gently, neither struck, nor- 
veiled at, nor sworn at. 

Owner drops in often. 

Heavy, strong horses given but a two-thirds ration and exercise if 
possible, in cold weather, when compelled to be idle for more than one 
day at a time, as a precaution against paralysis or azoturia. 

Competent- veterinary attention promptly given ft) all sick or injured 
horses. 

Bad Points. 

Horses brought in hot and breathing hard. 

Horses stripped off roughly and horses rushed into stalls without 
rubbing, cleaning or sponging. 

Horses allowed to drink their fill, no matter how hot; or not watered 
at all. 

Grain fed before the horses are rested. 

Feet not washed or examined until the horse goes lame. 

Horses receive no water after eating their hay, until next morning. 
Scanty bedding. 

Hay and grain of poor quality. 

Bran mash not given—too much trouble. 

Hayloft dusty and dirty. 

Stable full of cobwebs. 

Harness unclean; sweat allowed to accumulate on inside of collars. 
Narrow stalls. 

Horses tied short for fear of being cast, as is likely when they are- 
put up dirty. 

Stable close—no ventilating shaft. 

Windows dirty. 

Manure pit ventilates into stable. 

Stalls boarded up high, where the horses* heads are. 

Men loafing in the stable in the evening and on Sunday. 

No slatted outside doors for hot nights. 

Stable foreman addicted to drink. 

Worst of all—horses handled roughly, knocked about; general at¬ 
mosphere of noise and profanity. 

Owner never sees the horses taken out or put up. 
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Ostrich Farming • 


AN INSTRUCTI VE LECTURE. 


At the last Annual Conference of the Orange Free State Agricultural 
Judges' Association, Mr. Oscar Evans read an instructive paper on 
ostrich fanning. As the information which he gave will be of interest 
to many of our readers, vve reproduce from the Bloemfontein Post the 
following account of the lecture:— 

Mr. Evans stated he would speak about practical ostrich farming 
from a practical point of view, as he was not an expert in the business-- 
but confined himself to the practical part of the industry. lie advised 
them first of all to procure the very best blood in the country even if’ 
they had to pay a long price for it: it would very soon repay them. He 
deprecated the inferior stock which was being introduced into the 
Province. He had scon some feathers which were not quite up to the 
standard produced in the Free Slate and which would not he produced 
in the Cape Colony. He strongly advised them to go in for lucerne 
farming. An inferior ostrich would produce better on lucerne than it 
uould on ordinary veld. If good ostriches and lucerne wore combined, 
they would produce the best in the Province. 

Wru) OsTinciiKs. 

In regard to wild ostriches, he advised them not to buy the chicks 
of wild birds as it would pay them best to pay good prices for good 
stock. There was no comparison between the introduction of the two 
classes of birds, and he cautioned them against buying the cl licks of wild 
birds. As regards the feathers from wild birds, these were of a very 
inferior standard. 

Fk verve. 

Tf the industry was to thrive there should first be good fences. 
The fences should not be made of stone posts or inferior wooden posts. 
The first thing they must do was to confine their birds in good en¬ 
closures. For this purpose he advocated stinkwood posts with six strands 
of No. six wire fencing. The posts should bo ten yards apart and about 
five* feet or five feet six inches high with four double straps between every 
two poles. 

Diseases. 

In regard to diseases of ostriches, there were not very many. The 
first to be considered was “wire worm/ 5 which was often caused by the 
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•birds being “run down/’ In tJie chicks there was the disease of “yellow 
J'ivcr,” generally caused at the age of fourteen days. This was a very 
•serious illness, but it could be combated by removing the diseased birds 
on to dean ground and by adopting dTective preventive measures. The 
animals generally caught the disease when quite young and suifeml 
from it until the age of two months if neglected. 

Tack Worm. 

This was also a troublesome disease with chicks from one month 
up to eight or nine months old. Ostriches were not particularly dclicaie 
animals. For this disease they should be dosed with turpentine once in 
•every fourteen days as long as they were suspected of having this 
parasite. 

Wire Worms. 

This was also a very troublesome disease at times from the ago of 
two and a half months until 18 month* To prevent this they should he 
fed well, and be kept in good condition. Carbolic lime and sal 
'ammoniac, etc., were good preventatives. This disease should he taken 
in hand at once, otherwise a heavy loss might he incurred. 

Water for Ostriches. 

In regard to water for birds, lie stated that they required very little 
of that. He never gave his o«t riches much water, as they did not require 
it. Ostriches were very much like springboks in that respect. In really 
dry seasons lie fed his ostriches on prickly pears and a certain amount 
of grain at the same time. If a drought did occur, the young ones 
needed special looking after. Speaking about the rainfall, lie stated 
that; on his farm it was'about 12 or f inches in the year and the alti- 
lude about 2,000 feet. At Potchefsfcroom the rainfall was about 25 
inches; the least that he had heard of was about 0 in,olios. Ostrich 
feathers had been grown in Cape Colony on farms that had a rainfall 
of about 20-25 inches. 

Industrial Developments, 

In the Cape Colony it has been said that the ostrich fanner was a 
‘lazy man; that was not the ease. The industry had been responsible for 
the principal developments in Cape Colony. It had been responsible for 
the' introduction of wire fencing. Irrigation had been dormant for years 
and to-day they found that farmers had gone in for the production of 
mcerne, and now enough ground could not be utilised for their, require¬ 
ments. lie pointed cut the large installation of pumping plants which 
Jiad been resorted to. On the Fish River, in the Cape, pumps were now 
being put up at a terrific rate, and he pointed out at some length his 
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methods of producing charcoal by means of which he was able to produce 
a million gallons of water at a cost of four shillings. If it had not been 
for the ostrich farming, the farmers would never have gone in for 
irrig.tion. He stated that ostrich farming was a very lucrative industry, 
but by no means a lazy industry. If ostriches were to be imported into 
the Free State the difference would soon be seen, and there was no doubt 
that in time this was coming about. l 

Ove k-Esti mat to x. 

ITc deprecated what sometimes appeared in the newspapers in regard 
to the over-estimation of the industry. lie had once seen that the 
feathers of one bird had been disposed of for £150. That might have 
been the can*, but, generally speaking, it was most unlikely. The feat he is 
from a couple of average birds would be valued at £7 10s. to £15 a year. 
i'&5 had been returned, and there were instances where even larger sums 
had been forthcoming, but it was wrong to exaggerate the industry. 

Removal of Feathers. < 

In plucking, the usual method when grazing on lucerne was to cut 
the feathers at six months* growth and leave the quills iu for two 
liunths and then draw them when they would be quite “ripe," and then 
cut them again six month** after. Three clippings a year would thus 
he obtained. The removal of the feathers was a relief to the bird. On 
the high veld many fanners only took one pluck a year. He never drew 
the quills in dune or August. 

Bars ix Feathers. 

“.Bars" in feathers should be avoided as much as possible in the 
selection of breeders as some breeds of ostriches were more prone to them 
than others. The bar was generally caused by a night growth. He 
hoped that the researches which of late had been made in regard to the 
ostrich industry would he continued and expended, and that the Union 
Government would cause to be instituted a scientific research for the 
better production of feathers and the elimination of the ‘‘bar." Mr. 
Evans then handed round several excellent specimen* of ostrich feathers, 
amongst which were some “Barhaiy" feathers grown on wild birds in 
Egypt. 

The Future of the Industry. 

Mr. Evans stated that at present the prices for ostrich feathers were 
prohibitive. There were still many requirements which ostrich feathers 
could be put to which now were out of the question owing to an insuffi¬ 
cient production. Over production was therefore advocated. The chair¬ 
man then threw the meeting open for questions to be put to the 
lecturer; 
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Question Time. 

Being asked the difference between two specimens of feathers* he 
stated that this was attributable to bad birds, bad stock and breeding 
from inferior stock. Even if better feeding was resorted to, the speci¬ 
men referred to would only improve by about ten per cent. 

Asked which was the most desirable to commerce, the industry with 
breeding birds or feather birds, the lecturer stated that if lucerne was 
grown it was better to get breeding birds and raise a good stock. It 
was, however, a question which remained entirely with the farmer. 

In regard to the O.F.S., did he think birds would thrive here? 

The climate was quite good, but better fences and more lucerne was 
required. 

In regard to the production of feathers the lecturer stated that 
the ostrich in its seventh or eighth year went off in regard to feather pro¬ 
duction. Its prime was its third or fourth year. 

How many eggs did a bird lay in a season? 

If incubation was resorted to, about 25. He did not believe in incuba¬ 
tion, but preferred the natural hatching. If valuable birds had to be 
kept for breeding purposes, others should he left to do the hatchling. 
An ostrich laid an egg every other day. 

Being asked as to the price of a couple of birds, he stated that prices 
varied. An average pair could be obtained from £100 to £150 the pair. 
The breeding age was when about three years old. He had known a case 
where a cock starting breeding at the age of ten months. 

How often was lucerne watered during the winter? 

Mr. E vans stated it should be left dormant and watered in the spring. 
In the Cape they had been compelled to water it during the winter. He 
had watered it twice if a dry summer was expected. If they were com¬ 
pelled to they could water it twice but not more. 

Transvaal Ostrich Farming. 

At the request of Mr. Palmer, the Transvaal Ostrich Farming Ex¬ 
pert, Mr. Thornton, gave those present a few particulars regarding that 
industry in the Transvaal. He stated that at Potehefstroom and other 
places the industry was progressing very favourably nnd a good quality 
of feathers was produced. If the industry answered well there, it should 
prove equally productive in the Free State. It was, of course, known that 
South Africa stood at the head of the world’s ostrich feather industry, 
and it wra their duty to keep that position. Tt was an obligation on the 
part of the Hovcsrnment to foster and protect this industry as far as lay 
in their power. This could be done hv production and advancement in 
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•breeding. They had total prohibition in regard to eggs and birds. Jle 
strongly'recommended that the transport of birds by sea from one part 
South Africa to another should at once be put a stop to. The time 
•had also come when some of the best birds should he bred only for stud 
purposes. A couple of the best strains had been kept fairly pine by 
private enterprise. This should now be extended, and therefore the Stale 
^should acquire some of the best birds and commence experiments. At 
recent ostrich farmers congress it had been suggested tliat it was 
desirable to have all the young birds of inferior quality killed. In his 
opinion it was one of the maddest things lie had ever heard of. It was 
/necessary for everyone in the industry always to endeavour to breed the 
best. He thought that wild birds should be caught and put on experi¬ 
mental farms for the purpose of ascertaining whether something good 
could not be produced. Jn regard to fencing, he could only say that if 
•ostrich farming was carried on in the Transvaal and the O.F.S. to H e 
same extent as it was in the Capo, tick fever would not be able to spread. 

Mr. Palmer then moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Evans for 
dhe address given and the kind manner in which lie had answered the 
many questions put lo him. lie also proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
do Mr. Thornton, and these were heartily accorded. 


A horse confined in a dark stall, and then taken out suddenly into 
dhe bright sunlight, will in time suffer from bad eyes. 

The natural place for a horse is in tlie open air, and if lie is con- 
dined in a stable it should, be well ventilated and have plenty of light. 

Fed in large quantities, salt i« poisonous io fowls, but when fed in a 
moderate quantity, at the rate of 1 oz. to every 100 fowls, is beneficial. 


There is such a thing as getting the hens too fleshy. They are apt 
:to become lazy and sit down ail the time. Stop feeding such heavy food. 

The food for small ducks should always be of a soft nature. They 
will mot thrive well if fed a large part on whole grain, and this often 
causes many deaths. 


Prolonged exposure to a temperature below 30 degrees or above SO 
-degrees will so injure its germ that it will soon render the egg unfit for 
Siatehing purposes. 
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Tree Growing in the Eweertkog Native 

Location. 

By C. S. Hatter, v 

Sit pen isor, Xu ini Native Trust. 

lKXttODL'C'TOllY. 

At (he present time considerable interest is being taken in afforestation* 
and tree planting. Good prices have been realised during the past year by 
those who have been lucky enough to have mature plantations for dis¬ 
posal. An incentive lias also been given to prospective planters by the 
prizes offered by the Agricultural Union. 

Most of the wood which is being cut is sent to the Band as mine' 
timber. In many eases trees of valuable kinds are used, which should 
realise better prices were they sawn up for various industrial purposes. 
No doubt as planting is more largely carried on, so that a regular supply’ 

• ran be depended upon, the supply will tend to create a greater demand. 
Industries utilising limber will spring up in our midst and countless 
’articles be manufactured locally which are now imported. The miner 
timber trade will always be a profitable means of disposal for the less 
valuable kinds, and .as years go on, the extension of the mining industry 
wili. tend to cause a still greater demand, while the growing scarcity of 
timber throughout the world will cau<e imported timber to become more ex¬ 
pensive, so that a considerable increase iu prices may be expected. 

Tiik N.N.T. Piastations. 

In the present article T propose to give some account of what is being 
done by the Natal Native Trust in the direction of afforestation in their 
plantations in the Zvvaartkop Native Location, together with some notes 
upon the progress made by the various rpeeies of tree which have been 
tried. 

These plantations were begun in 1903. Tn January of that year the- 

* late Inspector Thomas Earle planted the first tree** in some land attached 
to the disused Native industrial school* on the southern slope of the Zwaart- 
kop, not far from Henley Station. There were raised from seed which 
the then Minister for Native Affairs, Mr. F. B. Moor, bed brought back 
with him from Australia. 

In 1905, during Col, Leu char’s term of office, the larger plantation- 
here near, TayJorV Station, called the “TnadiA was started. Since that 
y'.^ime the area under afforestation has boon steadily increased year bv year 
-''’[i'itt'ntH * now the total area under timber amounts to 478 acres. Of thia^ by^ 
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far the greater part is planted with Euealypts oi' various kinds, but con¬ 
siderable areas of Pines and Cypress have also been grown. 

The Zwaartkop plantation is about 3,000 feet above sea level and the 
Inadi 3, <00 feet and upwards, both having a south-easterly aspect. They 
are both sheltered from the north winds by the bush-dad slopes of the 
Zwaartkop range. 

The soil varies from dark brown to red loam with a red subsoil and 
is on the whole of considerable depth, although in some places the soft, 
white shale is near the surface. There are also frequent outcrops of 
whinstone. 

The district is subject to very heavy drizzling mists, which sometimes 
prevail during the summer for as much as a week on end. ' 

The Raising of Seedlings. 

The raising of seedlings and after care of plantations is carried out 
ktre very much on the lines described by Mr. T. R. Sim in his* book “Tree 
Planting in Natal/’ and for general information on these subjects the 
intending planter cannot do better than refer to its pages.* Nevertheless, 
a few remarks dealing with matters noted from personal experience will 
perhaps not be found out of place, and it is to be hoped will prove of 
interest to some. 

In every case I wish it to be dearly understood that 1 am merely writ¬ 
ing a record of the practice followed, and the results obtained in this 
district. In other localities different methods and different species of trees 
in ay be more successful. 

The most suitable time in this district for the sowing of most tree 
seeds has been found to be the month of March. With very quick-growing 
kinds an early spring sowing may be made, as soon as the severe frosts are 
over, usually about the middle of August. 

March sown seedlings remain sufficiently small to be left in the seed 
tins through the winter months and stand the cold well, if sheltered dur¬ 
ing the winter nights with Hessian screens. 

Later sowings require much more protection, as the seedlings aiv 
so small that the action of the frost pulverising the damp soil in the tins 
•causes them to lose root hold. Earlier sowings are not to be recom¬ 
mended, as the seedlings grow so much that they have to be pricked out 
before winter. This entails a great increase of labour in watering and 
shading from frost. Moreover, as suitable weather for planting out seldom 
■occurs much before December, they are apt to grow too big and lanky in 
the tins. The March-sown seedlings are ready to be pricked out as soon 
as frosts are over, thus gaining about six weeks’ start of spring-sown 

* Copies of this work are obtainable from the Superintendent of Government 
Printing and Stationery, Maritas burg ; price 2/6.—Ed. 
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plants. The seedlings are pricked out to 30 in a tin, as is the customary 
practice. 

Before seedlings ore planted out, the tins should all be carefully gone 
over and weak, crooked, or discoloured seedlings and those of different 
species removed. These will never produce good trees. Natives, if left to- 
themselves, will frequently plant out even dead plants, and if there is a 
large gang at work it. is not easy to see that they do not set out worthless 
specimens while the planting is going forward. 

PLANT!NO ()l ? t. 

When possible, fresh virgin veld should be chosen for planting.. 
Trecs will grow well enough on old cultivated lands, but the work of 
keeping the weeds down adds greatly to the expense, (•are should be¬ 
taken milv to plant quick-growing, hoavy-folinged kinds in such positions. 

December, when the weather is suitable, is the best month for plant¬ 
ing out. Trees planted then get thoroughly well established, and make- 
considerable growth before the winter comes <n. -January-planted trees 
do well, and those planted in February* fairly well. March plantings get; 
a poor start, and the difference in their growth D apparent for several 
years afterwards. Especially is this noticeable with the slower-growing 
kinds. 

In these plantations, during the first years, alb the trees were planted 
at 10 feet apart- This w<v partly because it was thought to be a suitable 
distance and because the trees were then being purchased from the Govern¬ 
ment Nursery at Cedara and elsewhere. To have planted them closer 
would have entailed too great an expenditure. 

Since 1006, every tree planted has been raised in our own nursery, 
and close planting has gradually been adopted. Except in exceptional 
circumstances, all planting is now done at 5 feet apart. This costs more, 
as many more seedlings have to be raised and planted out, but the extra 
trouble and expense is amply repaid. Trees so planted grow taller and 
etraighter and are not so liable to make forked stems or to twist. They 
shield one another from the wind, and, which is a greater consideration,, 
kill the grass out sooner. This lessens the danger from fire very con¬ 
siderably, although, as was seen by the disaster at Cedara last year, a fire, 
borne by a strong wind, may sometimes run through along the dry twigs, 
which abound on young, thieklv-grown saplings. 

Sonic kinds of Eucalvpts are so quick and straight in growth and 
naturally produce so few branches, that they grow into very fine trees at 
wider distances, and at the same time make a heavy stem earlier than 
when close planted. This early girth increment is put on at the expense 
of height in most cases: When planted as far apart as 10 feet some, wflf 
form canopy in foiu years and kill out the grass, while others, and 
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of the most valuable timber-producers among* them take many years to 
do so, and, as it is too expensive to keep them weeded for so long a time, 
the danger of lire continues to recur ever winter. When they are* 
planted at 5 feet apart the quicker-growing kinds destroy all under¬ 
growth in two years; the slower ones in about the fourth year. 

When it is not possible to plant at 5 feet, and it is desired to plant 
somewhat slow-growing species, a good intermediate distance is 7 feet 
apart. The diagonal of a square whose side is seven is almost ten, so that 
if later the alternative trees in each row are removed in thinning, the re¬ 
maining trees will stand nearly 10 feet apart. 

These last remarks refer more especially to Euealypts. To plant 
heavy-branched trees such, as Cypress or Tines, at a greater distance than 
o feet apart, would he next to useless, where they are grown for the pro¬ 
duction of timber. The branches would persist for many years and grow 
t(. such a size, before the trees formed canopy, causing then! to die oft, 
that the wood would eventually be full of large knot*. 

Thinning. 

Where the trees have been planted at feet apart, they will have,to 
be thinned out in from o to N years, according to their rati* of growth. 
This thinning is best accomplished by going over them twice- The first 
time every other row may be removed, and after two or three years the 
alternate trees be cut out in the remaining rows. If it is preferred, the 
alternate trees in each row may lie removed at the first thinning and at 
tiie second tin* alternate rows be removed entirely. The latter method is 
perhaps pieJcrable for slow-growing kinds, as it preserves the canopy 
better. In either ease, when these thinnings have been carried out the 
remaining trees will stand at 10 feet apart. Unless the plantations are 
very regular in growth, these operations should not be performed by rule 
.of thumb, but the poor and undersized trees ought, when possible, to be 
weeded out and the best specimens left standing, even though this cause 
some irregularity in their arrangement. 

Later on they must be thinned again, hut they will then have arrived 
at such a size that the thinnings may be profitably disposed of as mine 
props, etc. t 

} Notes on the Species Grown. 

The following notes give some account of the progress made by 
various species which have been planted here, and which have already made 
four seasons' growth and upwards. Several other kinds of Eucalyptus, 
also Silver Oak, Black-wood, Cryptomem Japoniea, and Casuarina 
kptoclada, are being grown, but are as yet not sufficiently advanced for 
an opinion to be formed on them. 
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As regards the reputed qualities of the various woods, and the uses 
to which they may be put, no personal experience is claimed of them, but 
such evidence of their value as has been gained in other countries is 
quoted. 

In all eases where measurements are given, care has been, taken to 
put them rather below the mark than otherwise. The diameters are quoted 
at breast high. 

Eucalyptus amygdalina (Giant Gum). —A valuable timber, but not 
lasting underground. This has so far proved the quickest growing of any. 

It is a very handsome, straight-growing tree, with long, narrow leaves and 
weeping branches. It is also very hardy. I 1 he variety regmum is as quick 
growing as the other. It lias wider leaves of a lighter green colour, when 
young. The narrowest leaved variety. augasfifolia, has not done so well 
as the others. It grows slower and less straight, and is apt to break out 
into a lot of coppice shoots. As an ornamental tree it is very distinct. 

Tn a block in its fifth year the largest trees exceed 50 feet in height 
and < inches diameter; the average diameter is 4-52 inches, and 52 per 
cent, exceed 5 inches diameter. Some younger plantations planted at* 5 
foot apart give promise of even better results. 

Eucalyptus hotryaides. —Produces a good timber. Ha* proved most 
successful. A block of 2,000 trees of this species is one of the most even 
in the plantation. Tt makes a beautifully straight stem and carries such 
heavy foliage that it has killed out all the grass in four years. 

Although planted at 10 feet apart, the best trees are 45 feet high and 
exceed 7 inches diameter. The average diameter is 4-55 inches, and 5:i 
per per cent, are over 5 inches diameter. 

Eucnlpytm bicolar .—A disappointing grower. When first planted it 
soon makes a show- Tt afterwards sends out a great many shoots and 
branches. So far it has shown no sign of developing into more than a 
large shrub. 

E. corynocahjx ( The Sugar Gum) t —A very durable timber. It lias a 
nice straight habit, but is apt to branch heavily if not planted close. As 
it is more difficult to transplant than most kinds, it should only be planted 
out during a spell of wet, dull weather. Otherwise its leaves become 
scorched and it receives a considerable check; in fact, the weaker plants 
get scorched up altogether. It must only be tried on warm and clean 
sites, as it is most liable to be frosted off during the first years of its 
growth. It goes ahead very quickly while young, hut is said to be alow- , 
growing as it gets older. 

The following measurements are taken from trees planted on shallow 
Imd overlying white shale. Probably better results would have been atr 
in .A : move : favourable position. Trees in their 
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•58 per cent, over 3 inches diameter and about 35 feet high. The .average 
• diameter is 246 inches. 

JS. hemiphloia (Grey box ).—Timber very highly spoken of. Although 
this species is said to do well in some parts of the Colony* it has been very 
-disappointing here. Its culture has been given up altogether for the last 
three years- Four blocks have been planted in different soils and situa¬ 
tions, but none ot then show other than poor results when planted at 
-either 5 or 10 feet. 

In a plantation at 10 feet, in its seventh year the largest tree shovvs- 
a diameter of 33 feet. Fifty-seven per cent, were over 3 inches diameter* 
and the average diameter was 2-5 inches. Thirty-nine per cent, of the 
trees were hopelessly crooked. 

E. mirror oryx (Tallow wood ).—Highly valued in Australia as a tim¬ 
ber tree. Only one block of this lias been tried* and in a rather cold posi¬ 
tion. Nearly all the trees succumbed, to the severe winter of 1007. A 
few in a warm corner escaped the frost and have since done well. It makes 
a good straight stem and is a moderate grower. 

E . ohliijua (Stringyhark ).—Valuable timber* but not durable under¬ 
ground. The chopped bark is suitable for using as a packing material. 
Grows straight and quickly. The seedlings are somewhat tender* but it is 
hardy when it has completed a year’s growth. It is a bad tree to plant 
-outside of a plantation* as its bark is very inflammable. Trees here which 
have completed seven years’ growth are self-sowing themselves freely. 

In a block in its seventh year* planted at 10 feet, the largest trees 
have a diameter of 11 inches, and are about 55 feet high. Forty-eight per 
■cent, exceed 7 inches diameter; the average diameter is 6-8 inches and 
height 37 feet. The bark is very thick, so that the diameters are some¬ 
what deceptive. 

E. paniculata (Torrvale gum ).—A very durable and excellent timber* 
good underground. Grows straight but rather slowly. Should be planted 
close, as it is apt to make hmvy branches and to fork. Its top is also 
very liable to be broken by the wind. It is tender in this district* and is 
' oi ly succesful in warm positions. 

In a block in its fifth year the largest trees have a diameter exceeding 
4 inches, and are above 30 feet in height. Sixty-two per„ cent, exceed 3 
inches diameter, and the average diameter is 2-66 inches. . 

E> pilaris (Black Butt). —Very highly spoken of as a timber pro¬ 
ducer. A quick-growing* heavy-foliaged tree, that soon kills out the grass. 
It seems to be less root-firm than most species of Eucalyptus. There have 
"been more wind falls in a block of this kind planted at 10 feet than in the 
rest of the plantations put together. Among some planted at 5 feet this 
'tendency has not been so noticeable. It only stands the frost here in 
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waiun situations. Even then the young trees get scorched, but they quickly 
recover. 

In a block in its tilth year, the diameter of the largest trees exceeds 
0 inches, and they are from 40 to 45 feet high. Sixty-seven per cent 
have a diameter exceeding 4 inches. The average diameter is 3-02 inches,. 

E, punctata {Leather jacket ),—The timber is said to be very durable.. 
Glows fairly straight and has a healthy appearance, but is slower than any 
species that has been planted here, with the exception of hemiphloia. As 
so many kinds of equal or more value do so well, it is not to be recom¬ 
mended for localities similar to this. 

In a block in its fifth year the largest trees have diameter exceeding 
4 inches, and are about 30 loot in height. Thirty per cent, exceed 3 inches 
diameter, and the average diameter is 214 inches. 

E. rest not a (The red (jam ).—One of the best of Euealypt timbers. 
Has been planted very largely. There are two varieties, the one having 
broad leaves and the other narrow. The broad-leaved one appears to be 
the butter grower of the two. As it is apt to grow crooked and forked, E, 
roytrata should be planted closely. Moreover, as its foliage is sparse, 
widely-planted trees allow the grass to grow beneath them for many years. 
Early planted trees make very much better progress than those set out late 
in the season. The seed is very small, as many as 100,000 seedlings Inning 
been pricked out from a sowing of 1 !t>. of unsifted seed. H is always apt 
to produce a large percentage of crooked and worthless tiers, but the 
number of these can be greatly lessened if care be taken only to plant out 
healthy, well-grown seedlings. 

It is very hardy, but on a cold flat here some few trees have been 
fiosted during hard winters. 

In a plantation in its seventh year on good soil, the largest trees have 
attained a diameter of over 7 inches and a height of 50 feet. Fifty-six 
per cent, exceed 5 inches diameter, and the average diameter and height 
are 4*9 inches and 35 feet respectively. 

E. Saligna (The Sydney blue gum),-— The timber is highly recom¬ 
mended. One of the most successful trees which have been tried here. 
Very quick growing, straight, and luxuriant. Tt is rather tender, but 
trees which were cut back by frost in 1907 quickly recovered themselves 
in the following summer. It is an excellent tree to grow where wide - 
planting is adopted, as its ample foliage keeps down the grass, etc.. When 
planted closely it shoots up at a remarkable rate. 

In a block in its fifth year the diameter of the largest trees exceeds 6 : 
inches and their height is about 45 feet. Forty-eight per cent exceed 4 
inches in diameter* and the average diameter is 34 inches. These are ^ 

10 feet apart. 

E. sidem^lon (Bed iron hark ),—An excellent timber* 
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sleepers, etc. Docs well here and is very hardy. For the first three years- 
it grows slowly and is apt. to branch. After that it goes ahead and pro¬ 
duces a good straight stern. The foliage is very narrow, and, as with other 
moderate growers, it should be planted closely to obtain the best results. 

In a block in its fifth year the largest trees exceed “> inches diameter 
and feet height. Fifty-two per cent, exceed 3 inches diameter, and the 
average diameter is 247 inches. 

K. St nar liana (The apple scented gum ).—Only a second-rate timber. 
Has grown very straight and fairly quickly so far, but the oldest trees are 
only in their fourth year. 

II fervliconn* (dared red gam ),—Timber of similar quality to that 
of ro^ratn. Lla< proved a somewhat irregular grower, many trees remain¬ 
ing dwarfed while others have gone ahead very quickly. By careful weed¬ 
ing out of the seedlings this tendency can be to a great extent avoided. 
Most of the remarks which have been made upon rosiraia apply equally to 
tendieornis. It grows straighier than the former, but lias not proved 
quit* 1 i\< hardy. It has been planted here very largely, and, despite the 
irregularity above mentioned, it lias made a somewhat hotter average 
growth than rosiraia. Tn a block in its fifth year the diameter of the 
largest tree< exceeds 8 inches and the height is about 4*~> feet. Forty-two 
per cent, exceed I inches diameter, and the average diameter is ;>-2o inches. 

ft. ri mined is (Manna e/mn ).—Only second-rate timber. One of the 
quickest, string!dost, and hardiest. The following measurements are from 
Itecs grown on a dry, poor hillside, where, in many places, there was only 
just enough soil overlying the white shale to allow of a trowel hole being 
made to plant the tree* in. 

In a block in their fifth year the largest exceeds 7 inches diameter and 
r>0 foot height. Severty-oight per cent, exceed -1 inches diameter, and the 
average' diameter is 4-14 inches. 

Pinas pinaster (Cluster pine ).—A soft limbec, suitable for the same 
purposes as deal. May he either raised in tins and planted out in the 
same manner as Euealypts or sown in sites. Trees which were planted out 
from tins and are now in their fifth year are from (5 to 10 feet high. 

The seed may be either sown broadcast, about 20 lbs. to the acre, or, 
if preferred, may be planted at intervals with a Kafir hoe, as is done with 
wattle seed, but in closer lines. Tn either case the young trees should 
stand feet apart, or, if anything, less. Sowing in drills is .unsatisfactory, 
as the seed is very much liked by rats and mice, which will run along the 
rows digging it out. They also eat the young plants. 

The greatest drawback to the planting of pines is their great in¬ 
flammability. Owing to their slow* growth while young, it is yearn before- 
they kill out the grass. To keep them weeded entails too much expense, 
except in the case of small patches. Their planting should only be under- 
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taken in dean land, as far as possible from old gardens, etc., which may 
-disseminate weed seeds. 

Where planting of pines on a considerable scale is intended, planta¬ 
tions should be split up into blocks not exceding 100 acres in extent. 
Aiound the edge of each block a belt of quick-growing, grass-destroying 
trees should be planted. A strip of grass land 100 feet wide should be 
.allowed to remain between the diffeient block. The belts of nonr 
inflammable trees must be kept clean, and the grass strips be burnt off 
each winter in still weather. By this means the danger from fire is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. 

Pinus halepensis (Alleppo pine). —Has also been tried, but has so far 
mot given nearly such good results as pinaster. 

C up r ess us lusitanica (Cedar of (loa) .—Produces a sweet scented wood 
of light reddish-brown colour, which should prove very useful for joinery 
and indoor work. Its timber is highly prized in the East. Has been 
largely planted. Trees in their fifth year are in many cases 20 feet high 
and over 3 inches in diameter. Close planting is necessary, owing to its 
branching habit, but it makes a beautifully straight stem. The*e trees, 
dike pines, are highly inflammable and while in the thickest stage they 
would make a terrible blaze, should a fire get among them. It should only 
be planted within belts of other less inflammable trees, and well away from 
roads, etc. Up to their third year they are very liable to be barked by 
rats during the winter.^ If they are planted in clean land much trouble 
is not caused by these pests, but in moist valleys where there is a thick 
•growth of weeds they do a considerable amount of damage. 

Populas alba (While poplar). —Timber in great demand for match 
sticks, etc. A very good tree to plant in damp, cold, spots where other 
kinds will not thrive, and which usually grow a rank crop of weeds and 
grass. It grows very quickly, suckers which were planted two years ago 
having attained a height of 15 feet and over. It seems hardly to suffer 
at all when grass fires pass by it, which is certainly a most admirable 
characteristic. 


The tool shed, if properly used, is often the most profitable equipment 
-on the farm. Expensive farm machinery, when left in the sun and rain, 
greatly deteriorates. 


■ •: • '-iDon’t u?6' ‘8' vicious dog for driving the milk cows. 
Hfchai will decrease the milk flow like fear. 
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Sugar-Cane Culture. 

SOIL WASTES IN CANE FIELD. 


In' an address given some years ago at the annual meeting of the Pioneer 
JLver Iaimers’ Association, JIaekav. Australia, Professor Shelton gave a 
good deal of advice to cane farmers, much of which, as contained in the 
following extracts from his address, applies equally well to-day to the in- 
cust: v as it did in We are enabled by the (Jnvni *Uuu1 Agricultural 

Journal to publish these extracts here. 

Improvement 'Chiefly Through the Soil. 

After a c*aiefuI survey of what may be called the possibilities of the 
t-u no-grower. it is impossible to resist the conclusion that to the soil chiefly 
he may hopefully turn in his efforts at improvement. That ]>eculiar com¬ 
bination of elements and seasons which we call climate affects the growth 
of ciops, perhaps. <o an even greater degree than soils: but to-day, as much 
as in if jo past, the seasons come and go uninfluenced by man. except in- 
directly through the practices of irrigation and drainage. 

it is not necessary here to point out in detail the steps necessary to be 
taken in order to bring the cane crop to better and more profitable condi¬ 
tion. The work that lias been so successfully done in liermany with the 
H!gar-becl and in America with sorghum indicates the course that may he- 
hopefully undertaken with the sugar-cane. We have only to place the 
canes experimented with under such cultural conditions that there shall he 
the largest development of sugar in them consistent with healthy growth, 
meanwhile carefully selecting for seed those plants which show the widest 
variation in the direction of the improvement sought. 

It is a singular fact that the sugar, which is the object of alL the 
labours of the cane-grower, s-eems to have little, if any. direct connection 
with either the nutritive or reproductive functions of the plant Not un¬ 
likely sugar originally appeared in the cane plant as an accident or sport. 
Certain it is that a large sugar content of the plant is not accompanied 
by a corresponding tendency to ‘‘arrow*’ or produce seed, but rather the 
reverse, while the largest and most robust canes are, as a rule, the least 
productive of sugar. In a sense the cane-grower labours under very con¬ 
siderable disadvantages as compared with cultivators of other crops. Tb? 
pbject of the cane-grower’s labours is the production of the single element 
—sugar: all other parts of the plant are offal to him: and the very means 
employed to invigorate and stimulate tin? growth of the cane plant tend to 
diminish the proportion of sugar, or to so involve it with other constituents 
difficulties -experienced in separating them (milling) are greatly 
increased. These facts serve to show some of the difficulties of the cane- 
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grower. All branches of agriculture have their peculiar problems; but X 
.am certain that the task set before the grower of hay, potatoes, or grain 
is a simple one as compared with that of the sugar-grower. Without ax- 
iempting in the least to discredit the good work that has been done and 
-attempted for the improvement of the stock of canes, I yet maintain that 
the labours of the cane-planter are chiefly concerned with the* soil; and 
that, if the character of the canefield is maintained, he may witlr ordinary 
care in the selection of his seed, dismiss as idle all fears of cane deteriora¬ 
tion, and to a considerable extent cane disease itself. 

Individuality of Soils. 

Soils in their natural condition vary in all degrees between the very 
.good and very bad, and these distinctions are maintained, I may say, even 
after they have been artificially improved. A “good soil” is a good soil 
always, after it has been depleted by bad treatment or even “exhausted.” 
Such soils rally quickly, responding liberally to renovating treatment in 
increased cropping power. Again, “poor soils” are always poor, even when 
rich from artificial manuring, if the seeming paradox may be excusable. 
These poor lands are often spoken of by farmers as “hungry” soils, and it 
would be difficult to more fittingly express their condition. Hungry soils, 
again, like the good, are found with sand, day, or gravel predominating; 
even loams and soils of alluvial origin vary greatly in this natural fer¬ 
tility. But, whatever their character in other respects, they agree in giv¬ 
ing the lowest returns for manures applied, in parting quickly with 
iariificial fertility, and in possessing low cropping power. Dr. Stubbs, in 
a bulletin of the Louisiana Experiment Stations, on “Domestic and Com¬ 
mercial Fertilisers,” thus refers to the varying effects of fertilisers upon 
soils of different constitutions, as shown by his own experiments with 
'manures applied to sugar-cane— 

“Strong soils are frequently without immediate results from the 
.-application of manures, due partly to the fuct that in their defective 
physical condition they liberate annually as much plant-food as the plant 
'Can assimilate under the prevailing conditions of drainage and rainfall. 
In our sugar belt commercial fertilisers are frequently without immediate 
results, due to defective drainage and to the further fact that these soils, 
'well tilled, will produce the largest crops which the rainfall will permit 
Hence drainage and irrigation are both needed for maximum results with 
the use of fertilisers in these soils. If the soils be light, manures will 
nearly always produce their full effect, provided the quantity used be not 
'■ ’excessive.” - 

Practical fanners have already learned that often widely ^ 

suits are obtained frpm the use of the same fertiliser; these same 
y giving “no immediate results.” In short, successful'.results' 
can only be expected when applied according to the 
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capacities of soils, and where manuring is a part of a system which em¬ 
braces thorough cultivation, drainage, and even irrigation. The poverty 
of poor soils in Queensland, as elsewhere, is due to their failure in one 
or all of the following particulars:— 

1. Texture. 

2. Chemical composition. 

3. Drainage. 

With the cane-growers, but perhaps no more than with the cultivator of 
other farms crops, the first and most elementary consideration is good soil. 
The richest soil may not always be available to the selector of small 
means; but nothing less than kindly soil—soil that is capable of fertility 
and that responds readily to good treatment—ought to be, accepted by 
him. With good soil the cultivator has everything in its power, while bad 
land is a burden that often outweighs even science allied to energy and 
.capital. Fortunately, a knowledge of chemistry is not required ordinarily 
to detect the good from the bad in soils. The practical man sees at a 
glance the full significance of those signs in soils which give the clue to 
their nature and capacity. 

Cake-Farming as a Permanent Interest. 

The value of lands depends not altogether upon the uses to which 
ifiey arc capable of being put. Very often the most fertile soils have little 
■value, while comparatively poor lands, under other circumstances, com¬ 
mand high prices. Among the influences tending to give added value to 
farm lands are dense settlement, cropping capacity, and the nature of the 
improvements put upon lands. It is well, also, to hear in mind that the 
gulf which separates productive cane lands worth £10 to £30 per acre 
from grazing lands worth no more, than 10s. per acre is neither deep nor 
Impassable. Rad farming, unfavourable seasons, insect depredations, 
labour difficulties, or the loss of milling facilities are each and all suffi¬ 
cient to bring the host of cane soils to the condition and value of grazing 
lands in an incredibly short space of-time. In a degree this is true of all 
branches of farming, but especially it applies to land given over to the 
growth of the single crop—cane. In every cane-growing district in North 
Queensland, numbers of these reverted cane farms (now grazing areas) 
may be seen. The way to increase the general estimate of cane lands is 
for cane-fanners to show practicalhj>iheiT own appreciation of them This 
is done, in the first place, by conserving or increasing the fertility natural 
to their lands, and putting permanent improvements upon them, dive 
to these same soils thorough tillage and added fertility within the limits 
of profit; under-drain them and put those improvements about the planta¬ 
tion homestead which the world over distinguish the farm home from a 
r stock abed;and we shall have taken the first steps in the direction of giv-. 

.aAold upon.the community that cannot be shaken. 
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Oke-Ceop Cultivation 

The cane-grower, with rate exceptions, grows cane alone. We u)L 
know the clangers that attend single-crop cultivation; it is the old case of 
putting all the eggs in one basket. If the season is unfavourable to the* 
one crop, all is lost; whereas, with a variety of crops, one or more are 
reasonably certain to give profitable returns, even during the worst of 
sei sons. By varied cropping the labours of the plantation are more equally 
distributed throughout the year, and with several crops or products on 
hanc something will be in demand, even when markets are at the worst- 
But the single crop is especially a robber of the soil. It constantly takes 
from the soil one set of elements, and, in the case of crops like cane, not 
fed to'home stock but sold wholly from the farm, gives small opportunity 
to replace them. If cane grown in alternation with maize, say—not 
a scientific arrangement certainly—the com crop "would tend to restore the 
equilibrium of the soil by taking from it elements not demanded by the 
erne crop : while each crop permits the accumulation in the soil, during 
the period of its growth, of those elements particularly needed by the 
other. This gives in a nutshell the underlying philosophy of that practice 
in farming known commonly as “mixed husbandry/’ I find myself con¬ 
stantly asking the question: Is it necessary in cane-farming that cane 
alone shall be grown ? Is the cane-farmer, any more than the wheat or 
maize grower, necessarily and inevitably tied to the one crop? I find it 
difficult to believe that he is. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company en¬ 
forces a clause in its contracts with tenants to the effect that, aside from 
forages for teams, cropping shall he limited to cane-growing. This 
stipulation, in my view, tends equally to the injury of the company and 
its tenants by enforcing single-crop fanning with all its attendant evils. 
If farmers could be induced to grow cane in rotation with two or even 
one other crop, practice would quickly show in increased yields and 
profits the correctness of this old agricultural principle. Why should not 
the planter grow sweet potatoes and other vegetables as well as the fodders 
and fruits required in his own household? In some districts maize or 
even hay crops might be grown in alternation with cane, and even pigs 
might often he kept in numbers upon the plantation as a source of food, 
and as a valuable means of replenishing the manure heap. Northern 
planters are constantly purchasing in a large way for their own use a long 
list of products, from butter to hay. which to the grower would be con¬ 
sidered extravagant. In meeting the demands of this home market the 
planter, not unlikely, will see the way bv which he may escape from the • 
. •hard-necessity ol'grpwing one crop -alone. 

There is vet another lesson that the cane-grower will 
an. unavailable- position, • 

-allthe thought 'and labour' of the- Augar-g^ 
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the one cash-producing crop The fact that it is a cash crop is confessedly 
the taking feature of cane-growing to experienced farmers and to novices 
alike- This, to my mind, fully exposes the weakness of cane-growing, 
considered as a permanent cultural industry. Our planters have yet to 
learn the lesson that American cotton-planters and wheat-farmers have 
learned, often through painful experiences, that the crop which gives im¬ 
mediate cash returns, considered alone, is, in the long run, the one which 
brings the farm and farmer to poverty. The turnip crop has long received 
recognition as the sheet anchor of British agriculture; but turnips are 
never included among the things sold from English farms. The immense 
labour involved in the growth of a crop of field turnips is returned to the 
farmer with interest by the sheep which consume the roots, and by the 
great crops of barley and wheat which the sheep farming has made possible. 
In like manner clover, in the agriculture of north temperature climates, is 
reckoned to be the most valuable of crops; but clover is almost never sold 
from the farm on which it is grown. The clover crop is valuable because 
of the milk, meat, and manure which clover gives, and because of the crops 
of grain which clover makes possible. It is a very simple thing to grow 
a 1 )ii»' crop of cane upon freshly cleared scrub land—to harvest and sell 
the cane at the nearest mill; but to grow uniformly good crops at a profit, 
year after year, maintaining unimpaired the stamina of the land, and 
keeping the plantation clear of pernicious wood growth, will call into play 
the best energies of the practical farmer. 

Cane-growing is but a .part of the great trade of agriculture, and, like 
single-crop farming of every other sort, it alone is wanting in the elements 
of stability. Farming can be no more permanent than the land farmed. 
When cane-growing ,through subsidiary crops and industries, lays hold cf 
all the resources of the soil, the position of the great industry will not be 
a matter of question. 

Cuor and Soil. 

What amount of manure must be returned to the soil to compensate 
for the loss involved in taking off a crop of 30 tons of cane per acre, 
supposing that the tops are left upon the land as manure? This query 
apparently assumes that precisely what the crop removes from tjie soil 
should be returned to it in manure. Practice, the world over, is certainly 
against this assumption. British farmers have long ago learned that the 
best results are obtained from the use of superphosphate when this fertiliser 
is applied to turnips, a crop deficient in phosphoric acid; while mineral 
manures are most useful to leguminous crops (peas, beans, clover, lucerne, 
rich in nitrogen, and nitrogenous fertilisers *tp the grasses which 
a^ain are not rich in the element, nitrogen A brief study of the following 
tabular statement will serve to show the demands the cane crop makes 
lipoa;soilv as the difficulty experienced in attempting to appor- 
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lion manures to llie supposed needs of the crop without considering the 
wants of the land :— 


Cant position of Mature Siojnr-Cauc. 


Water. 71 0400 i 

Sugar. jS-0‘200 

Cellulose. 9-5<joo 

Fatty and Colouring matters 0-3500 

Albuminous matters . 0 5500 

Silica. 0*1001 

Phosphoric acid. 0 - 0 * 1 ,ss 

Sulphuric acid. 0-0381 

Chlorine. 0021(> 

Lime. 00180 

Magnesia . 0-0318 

Potash. 0-0801 

Soda. 0.0000 

On ido or iron... 0-005)0 


100-000 


Derived mostly 
from the air 


Derived nusllv 
from the soil- 


A 30-ton erof) of cane will, I suppose, carry approximately 4 tons of 
“tops/* These my correspondent has determined should ho returned 
directly to the land. This is hotter far than burning, although he would 
have done still better with the refuse of the eanefield by applying it as 
a manure, after feeding it to stock. A simple arithmetical calculation 
shows the total withdrawals from the soil of valuable manorial substances 
made by a 30-ton crop of cane, as follows:— 


Nitrogen. 58 lb. 

Phosphoric acid. 10 34 Tb. 

Potash. 58 ft. 


The 58 tb. nitrogen are contained in 350 lb. of nitrate of soda, or 980 
tb. sulphate of ammonia. 

The 19-34 tb. phosphoric acid are contained in 49-21 ft. of phosphate 
of lime,, or 110 ft. dissolved bone. 

Tlve 58 ft. potash are contained in 107 ft. sulphate of potash, or 440 
ft. kainit. 

Tf, therefore, we give to our eanefields, yielding 30 tons of cane per 
acre, an annual dressing of 280 ft. of sulphate of ammonia, with 110 ft. 
of dissolved bone, and 107 ft. of sulphate of potash or 440 ft. of kainit, 
we shall have exactly recouped the land for its losses due to a single crop 
•of eane. We shall have really done something more, for the dissolved bone 
contains from & to 3 per cent, of nitrogen, for which allowance has not 
been made in this calculation. It is certain that no one having a practical 
Acquaintance with manures for the cane crop would for a moment think 
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•of tliis .formula in ordinary field operations. The amount of 

nitrogenous fertiliser is excessive in itself, and, judged by recognised 
standards, out of proportion to botli the phosphoric acid and potash. This 
large annual dose of nitrogen would, in large part, he lost to the cane in 
.drainage water, and its chief effect upon iiie crop would be seen in an ex¬ 
cessive growth of hard milling cane, having a low sucrose content. The 
amount of nitrogen, as already shown, is far too great, the phosphoric acid 
is quite as much too small, while the amount of potash is certainly beyond 
the requirements of most came soils in Queensland. 

But the most serious difficulty experienced in attempting to apportion 
manures exactly to crop demands grows out of the fact that for a gi\en 
l>Jant, under like conditions of maturity, the mineral constituents am 
found in about the same relative proportions, whatever I he soil may ho\<> 
heem it has been found, for instanc*. a that Virginia tobacco grown in 
(he Loyal Botanical Society's Garden* in London presented prc<-i*el\ T o 
same composition as that grown in America, so that neither change of soil 
nor of climate had influenced the relative proportions of mineral matter 
and organic matter, nor tlio*e of the principal ingredients: the plant had 
‘iaken from the soil of London the smno materials, and in the same relative 
pmpoili ins, as from the soil of Virginia.*’ If, therefore, the demands- of 
the cane eiop alone ran be considered, then we must give one invariable 
manuring legardless of xarying climatic conditions and still more varying 
soils. 

Lxrki*] mkxt ami Kxpkhiknct. 

Soils, in respect of their needs, are not unlike sentient beings. The 
food wants of men and animals are never met with dietaries theoretically 
based on the composition of their bodies, or an analysis of the forces ex¬ 
pended by them. The wants of animals in regard to quantity and 
quality of food vary greatly, and are met only by a due consideration of 
individual wants and tastes. Tn a large degree it is the same with soils. 
Their demands can be. supplied only after actual trial lias shown what 
those needs arc. To arrive at an understanding, oven approximately, of 
what soils will consume and pay for in increased crops is far from the 
ea$} r task assumed by speculative writers who counsel farmers to "experi¬ 
ment,” and thus ascertain the weakness of their lands. There is probably 
mo class of agricultural experiments so uniformly disappointing to the 
‘experimenter, in the results obtained, as those made with commercial or 
concentrated fertilisers. In very many cases, perhaps in the majority, the 
variation of the crop has seemed to have a doubtful connection, with the 
varying quantities and qualities of fertilisers used. Probably quiio as 
-great differences in the yield would have been shown had the experimental 
areas been treated precisely alike; or, again, if they had received no manure 
-whatever. I by no me'ans wish to he understood by this to assert that 
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commercial or market manures are of doubtful utility in the eanefield or 
elsewhere. 1 desire only to emphasise the fact that to restore the pro¬ 
ductive power of worn-out lands by the use of purchased fertilisers is an 
operation that requires sound judgment and accurate knowledge of soil 
and manures far beyond that ordinarily possessed by fanners. I go fur¬ 
ther. and assert that it is the business of the farmer, whatever his crops- 
may be, to so manage his land that heroic restorative treatment is never 
required. If this be done, he will know from experience, with tolerable 
accuracy, the wants of his ground, and the practical means of supplying 
them. Good lands never become poor as the result of a single year’s mal¬ 
treatment., and lands once run down are not “restored” by a single appli¬ 
cation of m'anures or a single year of restorative treatment. The true ami 
only successful way in which to bring run-down lands again into condition 
is to reverse the process by which their fertility was lost—that, is. substi¬ 
tute good fanning for the bad hitherto in vogue. To do this will require- 
lime, as well as the use of manure and sound methods of farming. All this 
leads hack again to the point touched upon before—namely, that sound 
farming, not dosing of the land, is what is required to save it from running 
down or to restore it when once reduced. 


The Cultivation of Chicory . 

AN KXl’KRTMKNT AT THK WINKKL SPKUIT KXTKRIMKNT I’ARM. 

Tin; Manager of the* Government T'iiim .‘it \Vin1<el Spruit reports the' 
results of an interesting manure experiment with eiiieory. An aero pint 
was planted to this crop on 12th January last, and was harvested during 
August. From the following table it will he seen that 6.770 lb. of dried 
chicory were obtained from one acre. At the present market price of Cl7 
per ton, this crop was therefore worth 10s. 10d. gross per acre. r I he 
expenses, however, of cultivation, including digging, cutting and drying 
wit limit proper machinery are heavy, amounting to €11 10s., including m*t 
of manures. There is no doubt that with a proper cutter and a drying 
pan this figure could bo greatly curtailed. The heaviest item is that for 
digging, amounting to -£6 11s. per acre, hut it is a question whether thi* 
can be all charged to the crop, as the soil benefits greatly from what 
practically amounts to hand digging to the depth of two to three feet. 

Some of the roots measured 1*1 inches in length and i» inches in 
diameter at base, but the majority averaged 2(\ inches in length and 2J 
inches in diameter. 

Although the pigs would not touch the forage, the mules ate it readily. 
Jmt it should not he given in large quantities, as it has then a scouring effect** 



^he following are the results of the employment of <!ifferent manures, tabulated from 12 plots, each plot measuring 1-1 jth of 

MANURE SECTIONS OF CHICORY. 
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O.mi ent ralfc! Stiprrphusplialc 
Muriate ut Potash 
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It will be noted that the average returns from the* manured plots ex¬ 
ceeded those from the unmanured plots by ,‘500 it), per aeie with a value of 
Ik This would not leave a large margin of profit, but if plots 4, G 
and 8 he contrasted with plot 7, an average gain to selected manures of 
741 tb. per acre is obtained with a value of t!G (Is. 5d. This use of fer- 
filbert would be highly profitable. 

: • i n i. 1 

Celery Culture. 


SOMK HINTS ON EARTHIN’); AVI) BLANCHING. 


Warn no in a recent number of Farm, Field <tml Firrsirfr. ‘*TT. I?. v gives’ 
some useful hints oil the earthing and blanching of celery. He remarks 
that earthing up is a detail of considerable importance in the cultivation 
of celery, as the quality of the resulting sticks or heads of produce, to a 
(great extent, depends upon the way iu which this work is done. It is a 
mistake to earth celery too early, whilst the idea that the soil w phuod 
round the plants for the purpose of assisting and encouraging growth 
is also erroneous, the main object being to blanch the sticks and bring 
them into suitable condition for eating. 

Although some growers earth their plants at one operation, it is by 
far the best way, the writer continues, to earth three times, the first lot 
of soil being placed round the plants more for the purpose of steadying 
and supporting them and providing medium for new surface roots to 
permeate than for immediate‘blanching. The initial earthing should not 
take place until the plants are growing freely and have made a good 
length of stem, and, before making a start, all suckers or side shoots, ns 
that shown by the letter A on Fig. 1, should be removed from the plants. 

The soil to be used for earthing should be dry and friable, and the* 
foliage and plants also be dry, but, if the root soil is dry, it is the best 
plan to give it a good watering the day before the work in question is 
proceeded with. Every care must be taken to prevent soil falling into 
the hearts and between the leaves of the plants or premature decay may 
fiet in, and, as a preventive measure, each plant should be tied together 
with a piece of raffia in the manner shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the tie of 
course being removed when the earthing is completed. 

The first earthing should consist of a few inches of soil only, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and Inter, when the plants are nearly fully grown, the 
second earthing up ho done as Fig. 2, whilst the final earthing should 
be as high as possible, as Fig 3, the soil being packed as close as praetic-* 
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able to the points of the plants and made finti and even to throw off tha 
wet. About six weeks after the final earthing, the sticks will be nicety 
balanced and ready for lifting for use as required, and, to ward off frost, 
litiei* or bracken covering must be provided or the hearts of the plants 
will quickly decay. 

Another method of blanching celery is by the use of brown paper 
wrapping. Strips of stout brown paper from six to eight inches m width 
should he prepared and a piece neatly wrapped round the stem of each 
plant and secured with raffia, as shown in Fig. 1, care being taken to 
leave the ties fairly loose to provide space for growth to expand, in the 
course of a few weeks, when further growth has been made, a >eeond 
width of brown paper must be fastened round each plant, as shown in 
Fig 5. whilst a third wrapping may he necessary in the ease of strong* 
growing, vigorous plants. When the brown paper is removed, ns the 
produce is required for use, it will be found that the sticks nr** nicely 
balanced as well as beautifully clean. 

Karly celery blanched in this way does not require any earthing lip, 
but plants for later use have to be earthed in the ordinary way to pro¬ 
vide protection against inclement and frosty weather. 


Provide a good pen and clean feeding place for the pigs. They are 
not half so dirty as the farmer makes litem. 


A small feed of whole wheat is said to be splendid for the mare ini 
fcal. Add about a handful to the regular feed. 


Young sows of spring litters intended to be kept for oreeding should! 
not be eon lined in a pen, but given free range of a pastmrey that they may 
grow and not get fat. 


In no way can the waste milk from the dairy be* used to a 1 better a di¬ 
va nt age than by feeding to thrifty, growing pigs. 

Better put up cheap rough shed in the pasture* than compel the pigse 
to lie out exposed to the hot sun all summer. 


Pigs require very little bedding during the summer. As a rule, they 
will thrive hotter with a bed on the ground, if kept dVv and not allowed' H(v 
become dustry. 
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Export of Malzo and Kafir Corn • 


NEW liEMULATIONS FOR GRADING. 


'■Tins Right Honourable Minister oi Agriculture has been pleased to ap¬ 
prove ot* the following regulations for the grading of maize, lvalir coni, 
and jiba, intended h r export from South Africa, these regulations to 
have force and effect on and after the 1st September, 1910:— 

1. So grade certificate will be issued in respect of any consignment 
■of grain found on examination to be wet, unripe, weevilv or musty. 

2. Weevily grain and wet grain which has been dried .to the satis¬ 
faction of the grader will be permitted to be exported under Government 
supervision, lmi will be accompanied by a special form of certilieate, 
which will he marked "weevily” or "wet maize dried to the satisfaction 
■of the grader,” as the case may be: provided that any consignment of 

weevily maize will not he shipped in a vessel carrying sound grain. 

fi. Grain found to be unripe or musty will not, on any account, be 
permitted to he exported under Government supervision, and no certifi¬ 
cate of any kind will be E-ucd in respect of any such grain. 

■1. Every bag of grain will be examined before a certificate is granted 
in respect of any consignment. 

b. For the present export season, reputed lb. bags may be used to 
■contain grain, but firm and after the 1st July, 1911, lb. "A” quality 
twill bags only will be passed by the grader. 

(>. All maize rejected by the grader shall be removed from the wharf 
sheds not later than the fourth day after such rejection; provided that 
maize rejected on account of dampness ntnv be dried by the consignee on 
premises to be provided by himself and at W\< own expense, and again 
■offered for inspection. Such maize will, if dried to the satisfaction of the 
•grader, be allowed to be exported under Government supervision with a 
special certificate as provided for in Regulation 

Subject to the foregoing proviso, exporters of wet maize will not be 
penalised (m\, such grain will be carried by the Railway Administration 
at the special export railway rate). 

7. Graders may grant or refuse certificates under these regulations 
at their own discretion. 

8. While all possible care will be exercised in grading, the Govern¬ 
ment will not undertake any responsibility in respect of any certificate 
which may be issued. 
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The following sliall be the classes for grading:— 

Crude- Mark M-\izk (}i:a»j-:s. 

to be bhotni 

on bays. Class. Description. 


1 


5 


(> 


S 




10 

11 

18 


F.W.l 

F.W.8 

F.W.M 


F.Y.l 

F.Y.2 


If.WM. 

K.W.3. 


Il.Y.l. 

Ii.Y.2. 


F. M. 
1J.M. 

No (Bade. 


To he sounds dry. plum]), and woII cleaned, witli a 
maximum of together 1 jar cent. ol yellow, dis¬ 
ci iscol cured, or defective grain. 

To be sound, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not 
containing more than *°> per cent, of defective grain 
and >*) per cent, of other coloured grain. 

To be sound, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not con¬ 
taining more than 8 per cent, of dofeelive grain and 1 
(S per cent, of other coloured grain. Berries may be 
of irregular size and shape. 

To be sound, dry. plump, and well cleaned, witli a 
maximum of together 1 per cent, of white, dis¬ 
coloured, or defective grain. 

To he sound, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not con¬ 
taining more than 4 per cent, of defective grain, and 
H per rent, of other coloured grain. Berries may be 
of irregular size. 

To be sound, dry, and well cleaned, with a maximum 
oh together 1 per cent, of yellow, discoloured or de¬ 
fective grain. 

To he sound, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not 
containing more than 4 per cent, of defective grain, 
and o per cent, of other coloured grain. Berries may 
he of irregular size. 

To lie bright, sound, dry. plump, and well cleaned, 
with a maximum of together 1 per cent, of white or 
discoloured grain. 

T<> lx- sound, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not con¬ 
taining more than 1 per cent, of defective grain, and 
r> per cent. of other coloured grain. Berries may l>e 
of irregular size. 

To l>e sound, dry. and reasonably cleaned, and not 
containing more than 10 per cent, of defective grain. 
To be sound., dry, and reasonably cleaned, and not 
containing more than 10 per cent, of defective grain.. 
To include all maize which cannot be classed in a 

higher grade but in dry condition and fit for sliije- 
ment. 
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Rafik Coux Okadi:*. 


jK.l. 

White. 

To he sound, reasonably clean, and not 
more than 5 per err I. of coloured grain. 

to contain. 

K.2. 

Piiik. 

To he sound, jeanmably clean, and not 
more than 10 prr crnl. of white grain. 

to contain 

K..f. 

Mixed. 

To include any other sweet Kalir Corn 

(excluding 


.Tiha or Jhiba) which cannot be classed under pink 
or white, provide*] it is sound and reasonably clean. 


K.l. X<> tirade. To include all Kafir Corn in dry condition lit for ex¬ 
port (including smutty), which cannot he classed in 
a higher grade*. 

Jiba (t fifth'. 

,1. diha or To include tie* variety known as Jiba, in sound, eondi- 

dhiba. lion and reasonably dean. 


I'ut up a box where the young colt can get at it easily and then put 
some oat< in jt. daily. It will learn to eat in a very short time and the 
grain will greatly aid its grow th. 

A mare may be safely worked up to within a week of foaling, pro¬ 
vided she is never subjected to heavy strains. 

It K not a good plan to change a horse’s feed too often. Oats one 
day. maize the next, and something else the next will soon knock out hh 
digest ion. 


A sow* that suckles a big litter of hungry pigs needs a great deal of 
nourishing iced, hut some fanners never seem to learn that fact. 


Skim-milk and a little grain makes good and cheap pork. 

It is a had practice to take all the pigs from the sow at once. She 
should be dried up gradually. Sudden weaning of a large litter from a 
heavy-milking sow very often produces caked udder and other troubles. 

Do not attempt to raise more pigs than you can handle well, else 
they will eat up all the profit. Care of the pigs does not mean feeding 
alone, hut in giving them attention necessary to keep them in good 
health. 
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Vinegar from Mol eases. 

By L. G. Liir-sv.* 


Should anybody ask, “What is vinegar?" one may find himself up against 
it for an answer as badly as Mr. Taft for a true definition of ‘‘whisky/’ 
The nearest correct answer would be: Vinegar is a very dilute solution of 
acetic acid containing many impurities. In this peculiar ease, 1 hough, 
the impurities are the items that determine the quality of the product. 
There are known in the market four different kinds of vinegar—namely: 
(1) wine vinegar; (2) vinegar made from alcohol of different sources; 
(3) vinegar made from beer ; (4) the dilute solution of acetic acid ob¬ 
tained from dry distillation of wood. It may he observed that the writer 
refuses to call this last article, no matter how cleverly it may have Wen 
flavoured and coloured, “vinegar/* A man ought to be at least as par¬ 
ticular about what he takes into his stomach as most dumb animals. The 
fust three products are named in line., according to tlieir quality, and 
therefore it seems that in a section of this country where wine is not pro¬ 
duced, and therefore the raw material for a first-class product is absent, 
the manufacturing of vinegar from a cleanly obtained alcohol, during the 
manufacture of which the bad odours have been eliminated and desirable 
flavours preserved of- added, such industry could become very profitable. 

If we now consider the definition for vinegar given above and what 
was said about the impurities, it is natural.to ask what are these im¬ 
purities? The answer is at once easy and very difficult, “They are aceric 
ethers.” They are found also in many fruits, as in apples, pears, and pine¬ 
apples, and give to these their aroma. They are many times carefully pre¬ 
served in the alcoholic fermentation of fruit juice in order to obtain a wine 
or alcohol of some characteristic flavour. It is therefore clear that in the 
manufacture of vinegar from beet melasse all noxious odours must have 
been eliminated in the alcohol, and further the acetic fementation started 
and maintained with some ingredient containing the fruit flavour. 

The article second in importance in vinegar is the acetic acid, which 
is present to an amount of from 2 to 5 per cent, and gives it the acid taste, 
a quality that in most cases now determines the use of the article for most 
people, although others prefer lemon juice. 

Acetic acid CoH 3 0.04 is the oxydation product of ethylalcohoJ. Pure 
ethylaleohol does not oxydize when it is left open to the influence of the 
air, nor cither diluted with water. 

* Specially written tor the American Sugar Industry and Beet Sugar Gazette. 
We make no apology tor reproducing this article here as the subject of it is one in 
which, we think, many of our Coast readers will be interested.—Ed. 
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However, if alcohol vapour is brought in contact with the oxygen, 
from the ail* on platina spongo they are first oxydizod to the aldehyde 
and later to the acetic acid. This oxydation can also be obtained when 
the diluted alcohol contains sufficient substances able to al)stract from the 
air a bacillus, Myvodcrma accii . and to give it sufficient nourishment for 
its growth. This bacillus is a fungus, to be more accurate in definition, 
and develops itself on the surface of the fluid, where it has the faculty of 
producing the oxydation of the alcohol through the oxygen of the air. 
We have here, therefore, two distinctly different processes, which result in 
tin* same product, one* purely chemical, the other physiological, and again 
it will he found, as in many other cases, that the product which has its 
oiigin in nature is the best to our taste. ^Naturally in late years this 
process therefore lias been closely watched by scientists working along these 
Jim*-, the fungus eliminated and pure cultures cultivated by Pasteur, 
limits of dilution for the raw material and most favourable temperatures 
in tin* mainilnet uring process determined. 

It seems therefore not out of place to give in short an outline of this 
pnnv-s. For the converting of wine into wine vinegar use is made <*f 
oaken barrels containing a mixture of vinegar wine and vinegar mother 
(which after all mainly consists of niti'-inh-ninif ). These barrels are placed 
in a room where a temperature of + 2o dogs. is maintained. When 
<>:;<♦* the acetic fermentation ha- started, from time to time is more wine 
added to the barn*], and after a couple t»f week? sufficient alcohol has been 
oxvdizcd. W in'll the barr ( *l been.ua > too full the vinegar may be let off 
:(':<-!u the bottom and >ueh barrels u>ed over and over for a long time until 
the incrustation of tartar and other -alts makes it neeo^ary that they 
should he cleaned. This proeo-- requires of course, considerable time and 
therefore a way of manufacturing has been adopted which is by the trade 
called the mjuiek method/* ]?y thi> method most vinegar obtained from 
alcohol is manufactured. 

For this process i* 1 constructed a wooden vat, dimensions from 2-4 ni,. 

1 igh and from 1-1*5 ni. in diametei. About l r >-*2o cm. from the bottom 
< f‘ the vat a row' of holes has been drilled, which allow entrance of the air. 
A peculiarity of these holes i- that they are always made so that the hob- 
on the inside is a little lower than on the outside. Also this part of the 
vat is provided with a syphon constructed with a' double bent so that the 
inflow' reaches nearly to the bottom of the vat, while the outflow allows a 
column of about 10-12 cm. of vinegar to remain in the vat. Above these 
20 cm. is a perforated loose bottom. On this bottom shaving curls of red 
beach wood are piled until nearly filling the whole vat. The theory of long 
chips in the diffusion cell holds its ground also in this process, the long 
curls promoting the most satisfactory percolation. Some 10 cm. from the*' 
top of this mass of curls is another perforated cover with small hole-. 
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Through each of these holes is a small piece of loose rope held in its place 
hy a knot. About 15-20 cm, above this perforated plate is the cover proper, 
which is provided with one hole for the inlet of the alcoholic solution and 
another to give entrance for a tube reaching below the perforated plate for 
-escape of nitrogen gas. If or - the operation the beaehwood curls are soaked 
with warm essence of vinegar and when sufficiently penetrated'the diluted 
alcohol solution is added through the inlet in the cover proper. In the 
manufacture of cheap vinegar, a mixture consisting of a certain percentage 
of alcohol, beer, must and water generally is used, but lor a better grade, 
use frequently is made of the extract obtained from the remains of « wine 
pi ess, which have already by nature gone over in acetic fermentation. 
Further, the physiological formation of the uiycoderina cultures is bene¬ 
fited by the presence of phosphate? of the alkalies which may be added in 
the form of potassium or magnesium phosphate in very low percentage lo 
the raw material, before it is taken in the process of manufacture. Caro 
must be taken that the vat, and especially the perforated cover with the 
little ropes, is lying on a perfect level in order to secure equal percolation 
over the largest surface. The fluid is taken up hy the little ropes and drip* 
so on the beaehwood curls. Through the action of the vinegar present in 
these curls and the maintenance el* a current of air through the lower hob's 
in the vat the alcoholic liquid is converted inlo vinegar and assembles in 
■the lowest partition of the vat, where it may run oft through the syphon- 
Tr is then given its colour through the addition of caramel and ii* 
■flavour in different little ways secret to the trade. 

The vats arc placed in a room with a temperature of + 25 deg*. 0. 
and is itself jrrovided with a thermometer in order to control from the 
•outside the temperature of the mass inside, which naturally rises during 
the oxidation of the alcohol. This rise in temperature provides at (he 
same time for the constant entrance of a fresh supply of air, because the 
warm air rising to the top produces a current through the lower holes. 
The temperature must he kept in hand because otherwise considerable 
alcohol and acetic acid will escape with the nitrogen, and even the oxyda-* 
tion would go on to carbonic acid and water. 

In this way front 1 gallon of dilute alcohol may be produced 13 
gallons of 3 per cent vinegar, not counting a permissible Joss of +.' 10 per 
cent. This, however, may reach 50 per cent loss if the process is in the 
hands of a layman. 



Keep the drinking vessels filled with fresh water. More prAea* 
food scapes from the beak of the little chick while • 

Hood mm becomes sour in the warm weather, and the water 
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How to Destroy English Sparrows . 

By .Ned IKE-AJRBokXj A^i^iant, l .8. Biological Survey* 


lx its economic leluiioim the English sparrow among birds is comparable 
■to the rat among mammals. 11 is cunning, destructive, and filthy. This 
sparrow was introduced into America about sixty years ago, and is now 
distributed generally over the eastern hall of the United States and 
southern Canada and locally westward to the Pacific coast* This rapid 
‘dissemination is a result of the bird's hardiness, extraordinary fecundity, 
•diversity of food, aggressive disposition, and almost complete immunity 
from natural enemies through its sagacity and its preference for thickly 
settled communities. 

Its natural diet consists of seeds, but it eats a great variety of other 
foods. While much of its natural fare consists of waste material from the 
streets, in autumn and winter it consumes quantities of weed seed, and in 
summer numerous insects. The destruction of weed seed is undeniably in 
the sparrow's favour. Its record as to insects is not so clear. There is 
substantial evidence that it cats certain harmful insects quite freely when 
these are abundant, but that it habitually seeks insects, or that it prefers 
them to seeds or other vegetable food, is not borne out by the evidence. 
'Out of o22 English sparrow stomachs examined by the Biological Survey. 
41 contained noxious insects, 50 contained beneficial insects and 31 con¬ 
tained insects of little of no economic importance. This report show* 
•conclusively that, a doe from the destruction of weed seed, there is very 
little to be said in the sparrow's fa\our. 

On the other hand, much can be said against the bird. It destroys 
small fruits, as cherries, srrapes, pear*, and peaches. It also destroys hu<i> 
and flowers of cultivated trees, shrubs, and vines. In the garden it eats 
seeds as they ripen, and nips off tender young vegetables as they appear 
above ground, peas and lettuce being especially subject to attack. It 
damages wheat and other grains when newly sowed, ripening, and in 
si locks. It reduces the numbers of some of our most useful native species, 
•such as bluebirds, house wrens, purple martins, tree swallows, cliff swallows, 
and barn swallows, by destroying the eggs and young and by usurping the 
nesting places. It attacks other familiar native birds, as the robin, wren, 
red-eyed vireo, catbird, and mocking bird, causing them to desert parks and 
shady streets of towns. Unlike our native birds whose places it "usurps, it 


* English sparrows are becoming' increasingly a nuisance in Natal and ihe 
information contained in this article—published originally as a U.S. Farmers 
Bulletin—will we think bo found of value by those of our readers who are troubled 
with ihi« pest.Ed. % . 
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has no song, but is noisy and vituperative. It defiles buildings and orna¬ 
mental trees, shrubs, and vines with its excrement and with its bulky nests*. 

The evidence against the English sparrow is overwhelming, and the* 
present unfriendly attitude of the public toward it is reflected in our State- 
laws. Nowhere is it included among the birds that are protected* In re¬ 
sponse to frequent inquiries for means of abating the sparrow nuisance re¬ 
ceived by the Biological Survey, a few approved methods applicable to> 
different conditions are here described. 

Sparrows frequently give annoyance by roosting in ornamental vines 
and in crevices about buildings. If driven out late at night, several nights 
in succession, they will usually desert the roost. A jet of water from a 
garden hose is a potent disturber, particularly on frosty nights. Where* 
water is not available, small Roman candles may be employed. 

Though sparrow's may bo driven from a given neighbourhood, tlie- 
relief thus obtained is only temporary, and has the further objection that 
the nuisance is simply transferred elsewhere. More drastic action is there¬ 
fore preferable. 

PlUn K .VTfOX OF I NX* It EASE. 

The most effective method of preventing the increase of sparrows in a 
locality is to destroy their nests at intervals of ten or twelve days through¬ 
out the breeding season.. Occasionally they build large covered nests in 
trees, but as a rule they build open nests in bird bouses, electric-light 
hoods, cornices, waterspouts, and similar places. While it is often difficult 
to roach nests with the bands, they can usually be torn down by means 
of a long pole having an iron book at the tip* By a concerted and con¬ 
tinued movement to destroy every nest after the eggs are laid, English 
sparrows in any locality may be gradually reduced without resorting to 
shot or poison. 

Mkthojd* of Destkcctiox. 

A sparrow's habit of nesting in cavities can be turned to account 
against it. By providing one-room bird house, or even packing boxes or 
tii. cans, and putting them in trees or oil poles or buildings at a height of 
about 10 feet, the birds may be captured after dark with the aid of a 
long-handled net. This net should have n deep bag and a small hoop* , 
made to fit the front of the boxes closely. After the net has been quietly 
placed over the entrance, a few raps on the box will send the tenant into 
it. Dilapidated buildings may sometimes be fitted up for catching sparrows 
in this wav, as well as for destroying their nests and eggs. An ordinary 
wooden bo* may be nailed to the inside of the building over a hole made 
to admit the sparrows. The box should be arranged so that the top or 
upper part of the back can be lifted to gain access to the inside. 

A box may be designed to be hung on a building or a tree,* tte floor 
should bo about 6 inches square and its height at the ea^ls about 8 inches*; 
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'The roof, should be lunged at the top for removing the eggs or Young. 
♦Such boxes may be built of rough boards at slight cost. I>y distributing 
a number of them about orchards, shade trees, and outbuildings, ami 
♦catching the sparrows that occupy them, or by destroying eggs, the work 
of extermination may be carried on at a season when other methods are 
least effective. 

Baiting. 

Preliminaiv to the following destructive measures, sparrows should be 
baited until they are attached to the spot selected for their execution. 
Seeds, grain, or waste from the table, if supplied regular! y> will soon estab¬ 
lish a feeding place. If a general campaign is to be undertaken, enough 
such feeding places should be maintained to attract to them practically ail 
•the English sparrows in the neighbourhood. This can easily he done in 
■winter when, food is scarce. After thus baiting the sparrows they may he 
.t rapped, shot, or poisoned. 


Trapping. 

Traps alone are inadequate to exterminate sparrows, but a reduction 
mf numbers can be effected by using a shallow box not less than 1 feet 
square, open on one side and covered with woven wire on the other. One 
■side of this trap rests on the ground, while the opposite side is supported 
bv a stick 18 inches long. Near the upper end of the stick is attached a 
Jong cord, and between the top of it and thc^dge of the trap is placed a 
-chip. By setting the trap over bait and pulling the cord from a sheltered 
point of observation when a Hock of sparrows is beneath it, numbers of 
them may be caught. Instead of the box described above, by which the 
birds arc taken alive, an old door or similar device may he employed as a 
deadfall. In either case the trap door should be kept set and baited until 
tlie sparrows are not afraid to go under it. The best time for trapping 
is just after a snowstorm, when the birds have been fasting. Then, if the 
ground be cleared and chaff and grain be put under the trap, the birds 
will crowd in and enable the trapper to secure nearly all of the local flock. 
If any escape they will spread the fear of traps, and before long very few 
•of the birds can be induced to go into one. 

Shooting. 

Sparrows are accustomed to feed in close flocks, and when thus as¬ 
sembled a large.number can be killed by a charge of No. 10 shot. The 
best way is to scatter grain over long, narrow areas and shoot the 
sparrows at these baiting places* Where sparrows infest poultry yards, 
■the bait may be plated on a horizontal board, supported at such an elevation 
Hfbat the birds can be shot without danger to the poultry. 
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Utilisation op Si'Aimows pou Pood. 

Sinto English sparrows are a pest and a ‘reduction ol‘ their numbers* 
ds important on economic grounds, there would seem to be no reason why- 
the birds, when trapped or shot should not be utilised for food in this 
country, as they have been in the Old World for centuries. Their flesh, 
i' palatable and nutritious, and in city restaurants they are often served 
under the name of reed birds. 

Poiso.vi.vo. 

Whore the use of poison is not prohibited by law, it may be effectively 
used to reduce the number of sparrows. Of the different poisons tested,., 
the most satisfactory is strychnia sulphate. Tt is easily prepared and acts, 
quickly. Wheat 1ms proved to be a good bait, as well as an excellent 
vehicle for administrating the poison. The grain should he regularly 
supplied at: the baiting stations until the birds have become aeeustomod 
to resort to the place. A good time to put it out is early morning, as the- 
birds are sure to be hungry for breakfast* The capacity of the sparrow’s 
crop and stomach is about oO kernels of wheat, varying more or les* ae¬ 
on riling to the size of the kernels. Tn deciding the amount of poisoned 
wheat to put out at one time, it is well to estimate the number of sparrows 
frequenting a feeding place and to allow about 20 kernels for each sparrow. 
Although 2 kernels of wheat coaled with the solution described below have- 
been known to kill a sparrow, 0 or 7 kernels are required to insure fatal 
rtsuits. Only as much'pohon should he put out as is likely to la* eaten in 
one day, as exposure to moisture reduces its virulence. Furthermore., 
sparrows that take less than a fatal quantity, or that become frightened 
by the death of comrades, will forsake a feeding place if poison is kept 
there constantly. It is better, therefore, to supply unpoisoned wheat after 
each poisoning until the birds have recovered confidence. An important 
advantage in having several feeding grounds is that they may be used hi 
rotation, the sparrows forgetting their fear of one while the others in turn 
are receiving poison. 

A poison mixture that has proved very effective is prepared as follows: 
Pu-t one-eighth ounce of strychnia sulphate into three-fourths of a gill of 
hot water and boil until dissolved. Moisten 1 A teaspoonfuls of starch 
with a few drops of cold water, add it to the poison solution, and heat till 
the starch thickens. Pour the hot poisoned starch solution over 1 quart 
of wheat and stir until every kernel is coated. Small-lcerneled wheat sold 
as poultry food, if reasonably clean, is preferable to first quality grain, 
being cheaper and more easily eaten by the sparrows. A 2-quart glass fruit 
]ar is a good vessel to mix in, as it is easily shaken and allows the con¬ 
dition of the contents to he seen. If the coated wheat be spread thinly on 
a hard, flat surface, it will be dry enough for use in a short time. It, 
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should be dried thoroughly if it is to be put into jars and kept for future 
use. Dishes employed in preparing poison may be safely cleansed by 
washing. 

The poison should be well scattered, so that many birds may be able 
to partake at the same time, since after a few are eilected their actions 
excite the suspicion of their comrades. Usually a few sparrows get only 
enough strychnine to paralyse them for a few hours, after which they re¬ 
cover. It is important, therefore, to visit the feeding places two or three 
hours after distributing poison to prevent such birds from escaping. It 
is well also to remove dead birds promptly to avoid exciting the suspicions 
of those that are unaffected. In northern latitudes the best time to put 
out poison is just after a snowstorm, when food is covered. The feeding 
place should be cleared of snow and the poison laid early in the morning. 

Sparrows should be baited in secluded places, safe from interruptions 
and where doves and poultry are not endangered. Hoofs, back yards, and 
unusued poultry runs are favourable situations. Proximity to low trees, 
grape arbours, and similar retreats has the advantage that sparrows go to 
such places between meals, and many dead birds will be found there well 
away from the bait. If undisturbed, poisoned birds will usually be found 
within a few feet of where the bait was spread, death occurring in from 
three to twenty minutes. Whore doves or poultry are likely to be poisoned, 
the sparrows, after being baited, may be induced to feed in small covered 
ports made of coarsely meshed wire netting and having the sides raised 
about an inch and a half above the ground. Then? is practically no danger 
that rats or other animals will die from eating sparrows that have been 
poisoned. Any wheat coated by the above process which is overlooked by 
the birds, will become harmless after a few' rains. 

Sparrows can be reduced locally to almost any desired extent by tin? 
methods outlined in this bulletin, but it should not be forgotten that such 
reduction can be made permanent only by systematic and continued efforts. 


Never work a team of colts together until they have been thoroughly 
broken, for they will annov each other. 


Blend the feed carefully with proper proportions of starch, fat, and 
nitrogenous matter. Fine birds cannot he reared on a badly-balanced 
rations. 


Keep your hen-house cool during the summer, but avoid draughts. 
Roosting in a draught has sent many a promising youngster to an un¬ 
timely grave. 
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Among the Farmers . 

THE ASSOCIATIONS DUJllNU THE MONTH. 


The attention of secretaries of agricultural societies and similar 
bodies is drawn to this section of the Journal, which has for its object 
the publication of reports of farmers' meetings, annual reports, presi¬ 
dential addresses, etc.; and it is hoped that full use will be made of the 
facilities here offered for the dissemination of news regarding such do¬ 
ings of the many associations all over the Province as are likely to prove 
of general interest to readers of the Journal. In forwarding copies of 
presidents' reports, etc., correspondents are respectfully requested to 
make sure that they give the date of the meeting on the occasion of 
which the address was delivered or report read . 


riM’KIt B1UGAIJSBKIJG. 


The annual gemunl meeting of toe Up] aw Biggarsberg Karmens’ As¬ 
sociation was held on the 1st September, when the following address was 
delivered by the retiring President (Mi. \V. L. Oldacre):— 

Many ehauges ha\e taken place since we last held the annual general 
meeting of tin’s Association. Death, which has been moie than usually 
busy in the \e.ir made memorable by tha reappearance of HalleyV e met. lias 
removed from our membership no less than three well-known members, 
whose loss we deplore. A new sovereign has ascended the British throne 
and wc have entered upon a fuller national life in the consummation of 
the Union of South Africa. The control of matters agricultural lias 
passed from the tender mercies of the Tate Natal Government into the 
hands of General Botha, to whom we look with confidence to establish in 
Natal a more satisfactory state of affairs than has obtained for the last 
few years, and especially so as regards the compaign now to he initialed 
to fight Hast Coast Fever. 

Your President and Mr. Wiltshire attended the meeting of the Natal 
Agricultural Union held in Maritzburg last April, the principal business 
at which was, as usual, Tick Fever. Your President also, at the request 
of I he Central Advisory Board, was one of the delegates who met General 
Botha at Maritzburg at the East Coast Fever Conference held there. 

If is with 3-egret 1 have again to report a more or less unsatisfactory 
twelve* months since our last annual meeting, in which drought has been 
the outstanding feature. It is now fully six months since rain fell in the 
greater part of the district embraced by the Association, and as a conse- 
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quence of this the mealie crop was in most instances considerably below 
the average, apart from which the price* ruling for this staple crop of the 
district have been and are very discouraging. The summer potato crop 
turned out well on most farms, but those planted in the early part of the 
year fell a prev to the blight, in addition to winch the potato moth was 
more than usually active. 

Many complaints have been expressed about the manner in which 
table potatoes have been delayed owing to the appaiently excessive zeal of 
tlie Transvaal inspectors in rejecting unbound tuber?, and T noticed that 
the (,'hief of the Transvaal Agricultural Department has promised to give 
this matter his earefill attention. One could hardly blame them for 
guarding against the introduction of unsound seed, but that table varie¬ 
ties should undergo fueh very close scrutiny appears needless to the 
ordinary individual. East Coast Fever is still the great drawback to the 
pro>perity of the district, though in the opinion of many (bis cloud In* 
now developed a silver lining. Continuous dipping at close intervals with 
Arsenical preparation has proved that men the • infected tick can ho 
rendered innocuous, and that without any harm ensuing to the cattle, and 
it i> wiili gratification I note that dipping tanks arc being put down in 
many ra?i*< whore the number of cattle require and justify them. The 
policy now initiated by (Jeneral Botha also gives one a feeling of confi¬ 
dence that at last a little common sense will be urnplovod in the measures 
taken to combat this disease. 

SI loop during the summer and winter did well, but now the lambing 
s< axm is here without adequate food for the ewe*, it appears certain 
enormous losses will he suffered from their starvation. Owing to the 
absence of rain in the autumn and late summer, it proved impossible tv) 
make adequate provision for a dry spring. 

Paspttlum is proving itself a drough!-resister, hut even that has only 
ventured to put forth a blade of green here and there as if in protest 
against iiie inadequate supplv of moisture 

Large quantities of fertilisers are now purchased for this district, and 
a few remarks on this subject may not be amiss. At our last annual! 
meeting it was hoped that the Wcenen Phosphates were going to prove 
the salvation of the cereal grower, but unfortunately this has not proved 
the success that was prophesied for them. I have only heard of one case 
locally in which the man was satisfied with the resulting crop. In this 
case the phosphates were mixed with kraal manure and allowed to sweat, 
when the mixture was turned over ; this operation was repeated several 
times. Where sown with the grain without any previous treatment* a 
nil result was, I think, always the ease. 

The following extract from the Transvaal Agricultural Journal may 
he thought interesting:— 
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“From what 1 have seen of the fertiliser trade in this country I am 
convinced of the necessity for each farmer to be able to safeguard his own 
interests in buying manures, particularly the mixed or special fertilisers. 
The means are very simple. The first requirement is that lie should not 
•set about it in a hurry, but should begin well in advance of the season 
for which lie requires the manure. He must then demand a written 
guarantee with the manure that it should contain not less than such and 
such a percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash, whatever it is 
alleged to contain. This would be greatly assisted by a law compelling 
the vendor to supply this guarantee with the manure on demand, as is 
the case in England, on the Continent, and in America. Failing the 
prompt accession to this request, he should avoid buying from the firm 
in question/’ Again: “The farmer’s first object is to see what sort of 
value lie is being ottered for his money/’ 

The Natal Co-operative Mealie Crowds’ Union, of which I trust 
many of you are members, has, since the subscription was lowered to 10s. 
per annum, obtained a* largely increased membership, and those who are 
not now members would be well advised to join. Through this Union 
you can purchase your manures with a guranteed analysis at bed-rock 
prices, and thus save many times your subscription, which also gives yon 
the right to export your mealies through it with a generous advance on 
the selling price on shipment at the port. 

Many experiments in growing Soya beans will bo made ibis season, 
and if successful tins should prove a valuable crop to grow in rotation 
with mealies, and I strongly advise members of this Association to en¬ 
deavour to put in n tiial plot. A mixture of Soya beans and meal if* meal 
with roots and chaffed hav would make an ideal winter feed for dairy 
cows and for fattening cattle,- 

Labour is every year becoming more difficult to obtain, ami should* 
the indentured Indian supply fail us it is difficult to see where a reliable 
supply of coloured labourois is to be obtained. The competition of the 
coal mines in the local labour market is such that the farmer is quite un¬ 
able to compete, and the Band rate of wage proves too inviting a bait for 
the native to resist for long. The native labourer living on the home farm 
is an almost intolerable nuisance. His wonmn folk search the farm from 
one end to the other to pick up the fertilising matter for fuel and In’s 
goats are not satisfied until not a tree or a shrub remain intact, and then 
in the usual short ploughing season he expects to stay at home and make 
a pretence of putting in his crops, for which he requires your plough and 
cattle. 

One of the great needs of the farmer who grows an average acreage 
of mealies is a good sheller of moderate capacity for power. I do not 
know of a single one that would prepare the mealies sufficiently well for 
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•export oversea. There is also a great want of thoroughness in the way 
many shelters are put together, tin tacks and wire nails being used in 
.inconspicuous places. I do not think any farmer would grudge an extra 
pound or two if he could rely on obtaining a really satisfactory and honest 
machine. He would then avoid the continual irritation caused by the 
necessity to purchase spare parts at excessive prices. 

In conclusion, I thank the Secretary for his labours and the rom¬ 
an itteo and members for their attendance at the meetings. 1 tin si tint 
;the incoming office-bearers and the Association generally may experience 
a more prosperous year than this last has proved to be, and T believe that, 
given a speedy conclusion to the present drought, such will be the case 
jx ml we shall have our share of that prosperity that appears to have arrived 
in the Union of South Africa. 


NATAL POULTRY CLUJ. 


'The annual general meeting of the Natal Poultry (‘lull was held in the 
committee-mom of the Maritzbnrg 'Town Hall on Monday evening, the 
19th September, when there was a very large attendance, presided over by 
Mr. F. Chapman. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Guv Rlundell) read tin* minutes of the last 
annual meeting, which were confirmed. 

SECRETARY S ]?ElMIfT. 

The Secretary's report of the annual Show was as follows:— 

The Show was conducted on similar lines to the Show of Iasi year, 
■viz., that it was held in conjunction with the annual show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, which is to our mutual advantage. The poultry 
set lion was undoubtedly the feature of the Show, hut in future year- \\“ 
.must have more si aging accommodation and pens. There was one re - 
giettable incident, in the lateness of the arrival of pens hired from the 
Durban and Coast Poultry Club, but the latter arc in no wav to blame. 
The pens in question, I am informed, were despatched in ample time, ami 
the delay rested, entirely with the iVatal Government Railway. A fact 
which must not he overlooked was that all the overberg, coast, and uj.i- 
•country exhibits were despatched on the evening of the second day of th-' 
.show, and only one complaint was received reporting the delay of ibe 
arrival at their destination The ease was investigated, and the N.G.R. 
were the culprits in this instance. The entries totalled 1,091. against so*/ 
•of last year, which constitute a record, and not one of those were cm^ 
entries. Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Rocks, and Minorca?* were the 
classes most strongly represented in the order shown, and amongst them 
.some most beautiful specimens were exhibited, in fact the general remarks 
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were Unit never before had such quality been staged in such numbers. The* 
Lord Methuen Cup, known as the Governor’s Cup, drew 24 entries in the* 
shape of breeding pens, against 21 of last season, and here again were- 
some lovely and typical specimens. The winner was Mr. W. II. Squires 
with a beautiful pen of Buff Orpingtons. The selling classes were also 
will supported; and the number of birds which changed hands constituted a 
mol'd far above anything we as a club have ever had before. Many birds 
were claimed at £5 os., which, to my mind, is most satisfactory, and shows- 
that the fancy is being taken up bv an even greater number of enthusiasts. 
It is a well-known fact that should one have birds for disposal and requiie 
first-rate prices, exhibit them at the show of the Natal Poultry Club and 
the sale is invariably effected. T think it advisable in future to make an 
annual show one of three days instead of two, as .many intending pur¬ 
chasers visited the Show on the third day to find a majority of the exhibits 
had been removed. The South African Fantail and Pigeon (.Tibs held 
their shows in conjunction with onr own, and here again weie some beauti¬ 
ful birds. 1 must congratulate Messrs. Moose r, Oliver, and Pc Haas upon 
their successes in this section. The canaries were a very nice lot indeed., 
and Messrs. Harold Clarkson and Fuller, who had the judging of this 
variety, remarked that they were delighted to see this section was fast be¬ 
coming so popular with many keen adherents. The cup for the best cage- 
bird on show was won by Mr. If. 1. Puzey. Never before- 

have so many specials boon awarded at any one Show, the 

list totalling 308. e A great feature was the awarding of sixteen 
settings of pure bred eggs. When we take into consideration the 
amount of work the judges had to perform, we must congratulate them. 
It is a regerttable fact that Mr. F. Chapman, our president, was suffering 
from a severe attack of influenza at the time of tho show, and could not 
dexote the energy he is known to possess and display on such occasions. The 
committee worked like Trojans with one or two exceptions, and had it not 
been for their valuable assistance in penning and despatching the exhibits, 
the Show would not have been classed the success it was. This is the* 
first season that a S.A.P.A, representative lias been appointed to our Show, 
and the gentleman in question, Mr. Jns. Fletcher, did his duty, which was 
an onerous one, to the satisfaction of all concerned. The following is a 
list of the winners of the many cups presented:—Governor’s Cup, Mr. W. 
H Squires: the Payne Challenge Cup, Mrs, Woodburne; the Vice-Prcsi- 
denps Gold Medal (to go to the winner of the Payne Challenge Cup), 
Mrs. Woodburne: the President’s Pose Bowl, Mr. B. A. Ireland: the-- 
Mmiro Miller Piece of Plate, Mr. J. B. Shanks; Challenge (hip for the 
best Colonial-bred Fowl on Show, Mrs. Woodburne: the Committee Cup, 
Mr. G. TT. D. Weaves: Vice-President’s Cup, Mr. P. M. Dixon: Fancy 
Pigeon Cup, Mr. D. do TTaas; the Flying Cup, Messrs..Knapp and Stowetl ;* 
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the South African Fantail Club Challenge Cup. Mr. J. Gordon (arbis; the 
Dykes Silver Cup. Mr. .T. Cordon (arbis: the Turrit Siher (hip, 
Mr. J. Cordon (-arbis: the Peters Silvio* Cup, Mr. A. 1». Oliver;. 
Coe lVroadbont Silver Cup, Mr. D. do Haas; the Holmes Silver 
Chi]). Mr. A. R. Oliver; the Cough Silver Cup. Mr. 0. de Haas; the Cage 
Bird Silver Cup, Mr. If. J. Puzev. On behalf of you, gentlemen. T take 
thh opportunity of thanking the following judges who so kindly officiated : 
—Messrs. AY. Dixon, W. Chapman. C. Bay]is, d. K. Servant, D. M. Dixon., 
0. II. D. leaves, AY. Snndeman, J. C. Cope, AY. P. Gough. F. A. Smart, 
R. Fuller, H. Clarkson, and Bendzulla, who acted for Mr. Munro Miller, 
the latter gentleman having been confined to his bed by order of liis 
medical adviser. The fact that Mr. Bendzulla so generously and ably 
^lopped into the breach must command the thanks of all concerned. T 
thank, mi behalf of the Club, the many donors who subscribed towards the 
fund* of (lie Club and specials, Mr. Laurence, of the Government Experi¬ 
mental Farm, has done much to advocate a laying competition in Natal, 
find litis should he an accomplished fact before the end of next season. 
The other Natal clubs will co-operate. T feel sure, and make the venture a 
success. In conclusion. T have great pleasure in slating that the Show 
financially was a success, as the balance-sheet of the treasurer will show. 

The Show report was carried unanimously. 

Secretvry a xi) Treascrek’s Report. 

The Secretary and Treasurer's report for the year was a* follows: — 

In submitting to ymi ihe *2fith annual report of the above Club for 
the war ending August filst. Iff 10. f intend to deal with the Club's posi¬ 
tion inclusively, having already dealt with matters regarding the annual 
Show under a separate report. The Club financially is very sound, which 
i* borne out by Air. Prior, Hie lion, secretary's, balance-sheet, which shows 
very few outstanding debts, practically no liabilities, and a bank balance* 
of about £30. It will be impossible to hold further shows unless more* 
pen* and staging accommodation be secured, and l think that if the Royal 
Agricultural Society be approached with this end in view these obstacles 
will bo removed. The Society in question has rendered every possible 
assistance to us in the past, and they will, no doubt, continue to do so in 
the future, the relations existing between the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Natal Poultry Club being most cordial, and, although the poultry 
hail was limewished and extra benching erected this season for the Show, 
the accommodation was insufficient. A\ r e owe Messrs. D.’CJ. Dick and Duff r 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, much gratitude for their valued assist¬ 
ance. Club rules must be revised at the annual general meeting, as there* 
are no copies for promulgation amongst members. Members at the end 
of last season numbered 64, and to-day we must congratulate ourselves on 
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.a membership of 114, which is evidence to the fact that the poultry fancy 
in Natal is strongly gaining favour. Much credit is due to an energetic 
Committee, who have interested tlremselves on behalf of the novice, and 
so enrolled members to such a number; 4,668, or 389 dozen, S.A.P.A. rings 
have been ordered for members this season, which shows that fanciers at 
Jast realise- the advantages to he derived from ringing. It is gratifying 
to note that the working of the S.A.P.A. has proceeded well during the 
•current year, and the Committee of Management have worked conscien¬ 
tiously and well, being ably served by a most excellent and energetic 
secretary in the person of Mr. Y. T. Hobbs, and I think 1 am safe in say¬ 
ing that the Association has obtained the authority so essential for the 
adequate control of clubs in general. In all, there have been 11 committee 
meetings, which have been remarkably well attended, with an average of 
1*4 at each meeting. A register of attendance is open for inspection !»v 
members upon application to myself. The treasurer’s report and balance- 
sheet which is now in the bands of the auditor, will be ready for promul¬ 
gation at the annual meeting.. In conclusion, a word of appreciation :mi-t 
.be extended to our president. Mr. F. Chapman, who, with always the in¬ 
terest of the Club at heart, has done much to popularise the fancy amongst 
^residents of Natal. 

Treasurer's Report. 

The treasurer, Mr. A. Prior's, report was read as follows:—- 

The statement of accounts shows 1 lint the year commenced with d 
balance in hand of £10 14s. 6d. The total receipts from all sources aie 
.£350 15s. 4d., and expenses £326 ISs. 7d. Old accounts amounting to L'9 
-5s. have been paid, leaving a balance on hand of £32 16s. 9d., as compared 
£10 14s. Od. last year. You will notice the statement shows the (Hub to 
be in a good position. Part of the £.17 2s. fid. outstanding has been paid 
-fiiiu the books were closed, and the Club is to be congratulated on having 
£57 17s. 2d. assets over liabilities. In closing the above report I would 
suggest to the Club that in future the secretary hold the post of secretary 
-and treasurer. If this is done I run sure the clerical work of the Club will 
be more efficiently clone in the future. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports and balance- 
sheet, said that he thought the Club was to be congratulated on the ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory state of affairs this year. It had been a good many 
years since they had had such a satisfactory balance, and they were that 
day on a very firm footing. The secretary had dealt with matters of interest 
that had come up during the year in addition to the shows, but he thought 
it advisable that he should make a few comparisions. Last year the sub¬ 
scriptions were £64, as against £96 this year. The ring account was £21, 
.ngainst £26 this year. They had to bear in mind that seven-eighths of 
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the rings this year were of the cheaper make—half the price—so double 
'the number of rings had been bought tl is year. Entrance fees last year 
had been £71, and this year they were The expenditure had been, in 
prize money, £107 last year, and £150 this year. The secretary had done 
remarkable good work for them, which had increased since the affiliation 
to the S.A.P.A. 

Mr. A. J. Peters, in seconding the adopt) m of the report, said that 
it was due to the secretary and chairman that the year had been suck a 
successful one. With regard to more accommodation at the Agricultural 
♦Show, the matter had been brought up by the Society, and he thought that 
lit could promise them that if delegates went from that club the Agricul¬ 
tural Society would give them all the assistance possible. Their thanks were 
also due to the treasurer for having presented such a satisfactory balance- 
• sheet. 

The reports were adopted. 

Messrs. W. Ashton, A. Palter, and S. (). Samiulson were elected new 
members. 

The election of office-bearers resulted as follows:—President. Mr. A. 
Lawrence; vice-presidents, Messrs. W. Chapman, A. J. Peters, and W. P. 
Cough; secretary and treasurer, Mr. E. Buy Blundell; committee, 

J. McKenzie, AY. Sandeman, T. Johnson, J. Borah), 0. II. I). 2s eaves, Ik 
A. Ireland, K. Shackleford lb Wilkie, A. Prior, C. Bay lib II. J. Puzey 
(representing cage birds), A. H. Arnold, and J. 0. Carbis (representing 
the pigeon section) ; auditor. Mr. C. Baylis. 

After some discussion, during which it was pointed out that it would 
he advisable to combine the offices of secretary and treasurer, Mr. Blundell 
was appointed. 

The matter of amending the mle* was left over to an adjourned 
meeting. 

It was decided to hold one young bird show this year, and this was 
also left to the adjourned meeting, so that the replies from other clubs 
regarding the matter would have been received. 

It was proposed by Mr. D. M. Dixon, seconded by Mr. F. Chapman, 
that an honorarium of ten guineas be given to the secretary (Mr. Blundell) 
for his services during the past year. Several members spoke in ap¬ 
preciative terms of the hard work that had been done by the sercetary. 
This was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Blundell, in reply, thanked the (1ul>, and said that it would be 
getting Some of his own back, as he had lost something like £8 on the 
year’s working. 
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The following were elected judges in accordance with a circular front 
the S.A.P.A.:—Mr. J. Borain, games, all. varieties, and Malays; Mr. G. 
II. D. Neauis, all varieties Mediterranean. 

On the motion of Mr. Withveombe. the meeting adjourned until 
October 7tli. witli a vote of thanks to the t liuimuuu —Times of Natal. 


NEW HANDOVER. 


T'he iiiumal general meeting of the New Hanover Agricultural As¬ 
sociation was held at the Agricultural Hall, New llanover, on Wednes¬ 
day, 14th inst., at 11 o'clock forenoon. 

Mr. G. C. Mackenzie, J.P., Buccleudi, the retiring p reside!* 1, k> 
cupied the chair. 

Mr. Mackenzie's report for the year was as follows:— 

‘‘The Association is now in its sevenieonth year, and there are at pre¬ 
sent S2 members on the roll. 

‘‘During the year just ended, we have hold six general meetings and 
several committee meetings. 

G O'V KTi NMI: XT GIJA XT. 

"The Government grant of €100 paid to us in aid of our funds as¬ 
sisted us materially in carrying forward the affairs of the Association. 

Gen Turn:*. 

“A demand having sprung up by buyers for the purchase of gum 
tioos. it was thought.a good time to dispose of some of those growing in 
our grounds, and tenders having been called for, do of the trees weie sold 
for £27 15s., payment of which has been received. 

Snow. 

“Owing to various drawbacks, of which you are all thorougly well 
acquainted, we have for several years been precluded from holding a 
show. This year it was felt that the time had arrived when we should 
make a fresh start. An enthusiastic committee was formed, and a show 
was held on 18th August, which was an undoubted success, notwithstand¬ 
ing the. inclemency of the weather on the day of the Show. 

“Tlis Honour Mr. Charles J. Smvtho, the Administrator of Natal, 
was kind enough to come out from Pietermaritzburg to open the Show, 
and it was quite like old times to have him with us again. 

“The entries, though not so large as at the last Show wc held several 
years ago, were very good indeed. 

“When the prize list was being framed it was thought that owing to 
-transport difficulties, it would assist exhibitors bringing exhibits to the 
Show, if the weight of each exhibit of mealies, etc., in production section 1 
were reduced to 25 ft>s. 
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“Exhibitors were therefore required to exhibit only %o lbs. of mealies 
*imd the like. Considerably less space was thus taken up in the hall than 
was the ease in previous years when a muicl of mealies was required as 
the quantity of the exhibit. The result this year was that Giving to t ho 
smallness of the size of the exhibit the hall had rather an empty appear¬ 
ance. 

44 We are now, by means of mules and donkeys, better able 1o eope 
v. ith transport, difficulties, and 1 think that when we hold our next Show 
.it would for various reasons be well to revert io the old s\Viom <»! requir¬ 
ing exhibitors io exhibit a muid of mealies instead of only lbs. weight 
ml’ same. 

“The exhibits in the manufactures and dairy produce section were 
•exceptionally fine, and the ladies, whose handiwork was most apparent in 
that motion, deserve all the credit they got for the splendid display. 

“The silver cups offered ns special prizes were won as follows:— 

“Mr. Fdwin Took ham's silver cup for the greatest number of points- 
gained throughout the Show was won by Mr. F. F. Bentley, Sproxton, 
York; Messrs. \V. .Merrick’s silver sup for the greatest number of points 
in the manufactures and dairy produce section was won by Mrs. F. F. 
Bentley, Sproxton, York; Mr. IT. .Jacobson’s silver cup- in the tent 
pegging competition was won for the current year bv Mr. AY. Holds, of 
Xevv Hanover. 

Stlwxl PhonnnxG. 

“During the past year we had an opportunity of hearing at one of 
•our meetings a most interesting and interactive address by Mr. McLaren, 
the representative of Messrs. John Fowler & Co., Ltd., on the subject of 
steam ploughs. Steam ploughing is but in its infancy in South Afrit a, 
but one cannot help feeling that there is a great future for it. 

Soy Bi:v\s. 

“The attention of fanners has of late been directed to numerous 
articles appearing in the public Press, having reference to the cul¬ 
tivation of the leguminous plant known as the soy bean. It 
is said to be easily cultivated. Io be drouglit-resistant, to no able to with¬ 
stand excessive moisture, and that the purposes for which it can be used 
we numerous. It is also said that oil manufactured from it can be used 
with great success in the manufacture of soap. Most farmers will no 
<doubt think it worth while to plant during the spring at least a small plot 
as an experiment. 

Finances. 

“I am very pleased to be aide to say that the finances of the Associa¬ 
tion are in a sound condition. It will be seen from the Treasurer’s state- 
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ment that there is a credit balance in hand of £9 7 9s. 9cl. It will rest, 
with the Association to decide what portion of-that balance, if any, should 
be applied in reduction of the account of the bond over the lmll. 

"I thank the office-bearers and members of the Association for the 
courteous assistance they have given mo during my tenure of office, and 
u is my sincere wish that the Association will long continue in its pre¬ 
sent prosperous course.” 

Mr. Mackenzie was cordially thanked for his report, which was 
adopted. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect office-bearers for the ensuing 

year. 

Mr. Edwin Peckham, J.P., Summerhill, was elected President, and 
thereupon took the chair. 

The other office-bearers of the Association were then elected, a- 
follows:— 

Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. C. Mackenzie, J.P., and Mr hm Chridie 
Watt, J.P.; Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. W. 1>. Stewart; Committee, 
same as last year; Hall Committee same as last year: Delegates to Natal 
Agricultural Union, Mr. Edwin Peckham, J.P.. and Mr. G. C. Macken¬ 
zie. J.P.; Auditor, Mr. Jno. Christie Watt, J.P. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


Prilling blitter is the best method ef sailing this product, but can 
only he practised in small dairies, as its cost is prohibitive where large 
quantities of butter are made. Dry-salting is the least expensive method 
of salting butter, blit by this method it is more difficult to thoroughly* 
distribute the salt. 


It lias been proved by Grandeau and Henry, two French professors 
of agriculture, that, besides serving as food for earth-worms and other 
organisms, the activity of which keeps the soil porous, friable, and super¬ 
ficially rich in nutritive mineral matter, dead leaves fix atmospheric 
nitrogen to the extent of PI to 2n lb. per acre annually. 


Two things the writer lias found should he avoided bv the poultry 
owner, 1. Wire netting of a mesh just large enough to let a fowl push 
its head through. The comb and wattles will prevent its withdrawing 
it without difficulty and fright, and perhaps injury results. 2. Poultry 
houses made of thin boarding. They look nice perhaps, but give poor 
iproteetion. They are stuffy and cold in winter, and stuffy and hot in 
summer. 
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Sidelights. 

WHAT CUT,' EXCHANGES ADVISE. 


Jl has often struck us what a quantity of useful information is pub¬ 
lished every month in our various agriculf ural contemporaries in reply to- 
inquiries from correspondent*, and it has occurred to vs that the publica¬ 
tion in this Journal each month of the gist of the more interesting and 
useful of some of these “liopiics to ('orre^ponilents” may prove valuable 
to some of our readers. UV accordingly moke a start in the present issue, 
and icc shall continue so long as we have reason to believe that this new 
feature of the Journal is appreciated by our readers . lie can only afford 
space, for a few Woles each month, but ice will endmvour always to give 
the best 'dips’ that come to our notice. —Eo. 

Stomach Wok.us in* Lamms.—F eeding tobacco Just or ground tobacco 
stems is claimed by some breeders io Ik- a preventive for this pest. This 

is mixed with sail and put where sheep have free ae<-e*s to it. 

* * * 

Winev to (Vt Win: at. —Out wheal before it is fully ripe, when the 
head and a few inches down the stem below the head are yellowish, and 
when the grains ana no longer milky when squeezed hut are of the con¬ 
sistence of dough. 

$ # # 

Lice ix Chickens. —To rid chickens of lice, give the bird a good 
dust bafh over which a handful of sulphur is occasionally scattered. 
Also blow insect powder amongst the feathers of each bird. The powder 
may he a mixture of three parts powdered sulphur and one part of 
py ret hr nm or Keating's powder. 

* * * 

IhiESEiiVixc Suet. —A useful method of preserving mutton suet 
without or with a minimum of salt is the following:—Melt the suet 
down, or “render" it, as it is termed; pour it into a bowl or jar, or other 
similar vessel, and allow it to solidify. It should keep thus very w r ell, 
even without salt, for a considerable period, say a few months, if stored 
in a cool, dry place, but if kept in a warm, damp, “close” situation it L 
liable to become mouldy. 

* * * 

To Destboy Ants. —Tomato plants in a bed on the south side of 
a garden underneath a grape vine were infested with ants. Dusting 
freely with soot had been tried, without success. Correspondent was 
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.advised, if lie could iincl the ants' Rests, to pour some boiling water or 
parallin down oil them; if not, to get some honey, mix a little white 
arsenic in it, and put some of the mixture in little pans or saucers, with 
some thin hits of wood for them to climb up, near their runs. 

* * % 

K ilx-hried (iIiain.—T o a question as to whether there is any dil¬ 
igence in the fattening properties of oats and barley, kiln-dried and 
urdried, an answer has been given that as the drying merely.dries off 
Ihc moisture, rendering oats and barley dry and hard, there is probably 
no difference in tlie actual fattening properties, unless in eases whmv 
the grain has been malted and ihen kiln-dried, when the starch c-oniont 
of the grain becomes changed into sugar. l»y crushing you will render 
the grain more digestible; indeed, without cru-hing it is unwise to f<rd 
J iln-dried grain to hordes, as being so dry and hard it is liable to puss 
through them largely undigested. Another thing to bo remembered is 
that kiln drying is sometimes resort id to tor the purpose of “sweet oninu" 
musty grain, and in this ease the grain is liable to be injurious. 

* « * 

Heikk u with Snore. —A young* heifer about ten months old had 
a snore, with a hard lump under tin jaw which seemed to ho increasing 
i ; i size, lati she fed well and was in very goed condition. The rcplv wa-: 
1*nlargcmonts of tin* glamU of ilie throat accompanied by snoring >hmdd 
always be regarded fis serious, as in the majority of eases thev are c\i- 
• donees of tubercular disease, especially in adult cattle. Seeing that this 
animal is so young, we would advise giving her 10 grains of iodide of 
■j otaesumi daily J<u* twenty days, and to paint the lump twice or thrice 
-weekly with liniment of iodine. Diet her well, giving an allowance of 
crushed oats and oil cake dai-ly. 

»fc * »:*. 

Skin Disease. —Irritation of the skin which induces horses to rub 
themselves is sometimes caused by parasites, when the disease is termed 
mange, and spreads from horse to horse, but when this is not the ease 
it is pof-sibly a ease of eczema. There are so many skin diseases, and 
so many causes in operation to produce them, that it is impossible to do 
more than guess afc to the reason of the mare rubbing herself. She 
fcliuuJd be given a dose of physic, and afterwards a powder morning and 
evening composed of equal parts of nitrate of potash, sulphur, and pow¬ 
dered gentian root. Her teeth should be examined for any irregnlarity 
ibere, and, if present, corrected. The food should consist of crushed 
‘eats, bran, and sweet chaff, with which a little salt and malt meal may 
die mixed in the midday feed. 



Sidelights. 

Bkinging a Young Cow into Ska son. —The veterinary adviser of 
one of our contemporaries was asked whether there is any simple stimu¬ 
lant to bring a young cow into season, and he replied that, provided she 
is healthy, she will come into season every twenty-one days; and lie ad¬ 
vised correspondent not to drug her, but to turn her out for a few weeks 
with a vigorous young hull. 

* * V 

Hour in Fowls. —As roup is a highly contagious disease, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that any bird which shows the symptoms should he 
isolated with as little delay as possible, in order to avoid the spread oi. 
the affection through the fowl run. Affected birds may be easily cured 
by confining them in a fairly warm dry house or room which** free from 
draughts, and washing the mouth, eves, and nostrils twice a day with a 
solution of one part chlorinated soda to two parts of water. It is also 
advisable to administer half a teaspoonfu! of Epsom salts when the 
symptoms of roup are first noticed. During the period of treatment the 
lest food to supply is barley meal mixed with skim milk and seasoned 
with cayenne: this should he fed warm. The treatment is the same for 
chickens, except that the d<>s<* of >ult* should be not quite so much as 
for full-grown birds. 


* * 


* 


Food Spitting. —The habit observable in some horses of spitting 
out the food after chewing it up—quidding, as it is generally called— 
is invariably associated with dental defects or disease of the mouth, 
rendering mastication painful. The tiling to do in such a case is to 
have the mouth and teeth properly examined, and defects, if possible, 
removed—in other terms, determine and remove the cause. Seeking a 
food he would not serve in this way is quite the wrong way of dealing 
with a case of “quidding,” because a fond which the animal can easily 
masticate and swallow—bread, for example'—-would probably be unsuit¬ 
able for the animal, and in the end cause digestive disturbance and in¬ 
efficiency. Further, proper mastication, which means a* large admixture 
of saliva, is essential to proper digestion. Considering the age of the 
animal, it is probable that the imperfect mastication, and the inability 
of the animal to fit the food for swallowing, is due to irregular or over¬ 
grown molar teeth—the mill stones do not properly grind the corn. 
.This can generally be rectified by rasping, or, in bad cases, by shearing. 
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Exchange Reviews • 

WIIAT OTHERS ARE THINKING AND DOING. " 


As a Jesuit of investigations conducted in the United States on the ques¬ 
tion of the removal of plant food from growing plants by rain and dew, 
it lias been found: (1) That on ripening the salts held in the sap of the 
plants have a tendency to migrate from the dying to the living tissue; (2) 
that this migration is upward and not downward, there being, in fact, 
little evidence to show excretion through the roots into the soil; (3) that 
plants exude salts upon their surfaces, and the rain then washes these 
salts back to the soil; (4) that the analyses of plants for ash constituents 
may give misleading results when it is desired to determine the amount, of 
plant food absorbed by or essential to plant growth, unless the leaching 
action of rain and dew be considered. 


Valua of the Experiment Station . 

The broad aim of the experiment station is to provide assistance !»v 
means of discovery and acquisition. The discovery, or the thing acquired, 
may be of a concrete or an abstract nature. That is to say, the work that 
is carried on may lead to the recognition of useful principles in relation 
to its problems, or to the production of actual agricultural apparatus, 
strains of plants, etc., which will be beneficial to those whom its labours 
are intended to serve. As regards the methods of acquisition, the know¬ 
ledge of what is being done at other stations may have advantage taken 
of it by the application of principles that have been formulated at these, 
or the acquirement from them of actual things that will be of use in the 
district for which its efforts are made, such as, again, valuable mechanical 
aids in agriculturturc, and new plants. Without an experiment station, 
the worth of results obtained by others cannot receive proper considera¬ 
tion, in reference to the conditions which obtain in a particular locality, 
and those who are resident there have no one to advise them when atten¬ 
tion is being given to proposals to introduce new plants, machinery, or 
other substantative means of assistance .—Agricultural New# (W.I.), 6th 
Aug., mo. 


Weakly QMokansm 

In a bulletin issued by the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, there are some interesting Remarks of the vigour of fowls and 
and its influence on productiveness. The killing of the weak chickens is 
advised directly their weakness is noticed, or at any rate they should be 
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-carefully kept out of the breeding pen. The points of a weak chicken are 
thus summarised:—It lias “a short, round, shrunken body; dull, sunken 
.eyes; pale, thin, flat beak; short, thin, down; pale, thin shanks; and a 
peevish, squeaky voice. It has a poor appetite, and lacks ‘gumption,’ as 
indicated by its inactivity and failure to ‘rustle’ with the stronger chicks/’ 
In some eases the weakness will not show itself till the feathering stage. 
Physically weak birds can then he told by their irregular or incomplete 
furthering. Often they fail to develop their bodies in proportion to the 
wing feathers, so that the wings appear too large for tho body. Such 
• chickens should bo marked so that even if they overcome their weakne-s 
•they may never he used for breeding. 


Training Farm for Boys. 

We learn from the Journal of Agriculhur of South Australia that the 
'Minister of Agriculture of that State has practically completed arrange¬ 
ments for the establishment of a training farm for hoys. It is not pro¬ 
posed to establish a rival establishment to lioseworthy College, hut 10 
provide means for elementary education in agriculture for boys whose 
parents cannot afford to send them to Koseworlhy College. The ohjeci 
of the minister is to encourage hoys who sell newspapers and do odd jobs 
about the city streets to take up farm work in the belief that the healthy 
environment of a country life will build them up physically, mentally, 
aid morally. It is believed that 12 months' training on the proposed 
farm will give a boy sufficient experience to make him acceptable to 
fanners who need assistance on their farms. Board and lodging, cloth¬ 
ing. and hoots, as may be decided upon, will be supplied in return for 
the labour of the boy. A scheme of bonuses or premiums will be instituted 
for the purpose of encouraging boys to do well and provide them with 
funds when they leave the institution. 


The Spill of tho Orange . 

L. Savostano, in a bulletin issued by the Italian Government, ex¬ 
presses the opinion that the usual splitting of oranges is caused by an 
•excessive absorption of water by the fruit and a consequent rupture of tho 
skin of the orange from internal pressure. In 1908 in the Province <>f 
; Sorrentino, the season w*as very dry and hot, and the fruit for that reason 
did not reach its usual size but ripened prematurely and showed much 
splitting. This splitting is claimed to have been produced by the long 
drought in most instances, but in a few eases it seemed to have originated, 
from an abnormal carpillary proliferation that thrust itself outward 
against the surface of its orange and finally split it.— (Rural Pain 
Jornian.) 
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A Sunflower Form. 

It is seldom that the sunflower is cultivated in Natal for commercials 
purposes. It is found growing in many gardens as a bright and attractive* 
flower, and the seeds are often gathered and given to the poultry. The same' 
is true of Queensland, but, wc read in Dal griff * Review, on the Bin jour 
rinteau, in the Wide Bay district, a settler is cultivating a considerable 
acreage with this showy flowering plant, which gives to his farm quite a 
unique appearance. He has a contract with a southern firm for all the* 
seed he can raise, and he has systematically arranged his areas of land to 
keep up an almost continuous supply for the market open to him. One 
paddock is ready for the harvesting, but others are in various stages of 
development that will be ready in succession to crop. He expects that he 
will gain very satisfactory results from the venture. In the south of 
Europe the sunflower is often grown as a field crop, and the seeds sold as 
food for cattle and poultry, and also to manufacturers for I he oil they 
yh HI. Sometimes, too, they are used in pharmacy for making demulcent 
and soothing emulsions, and in some places an infant's food is made of 
them. Among the American Indians the seeds are used in making bread. 
In Australia they will he mainly utilised for the valuable oil they yield, 
which is very little inferior to olive oil. Soap and oil cake manufac¬ 
turer* will always provide a ready market for this product at a payable 
price, and as the leaves make good food for cattle, and the flowers abound 
will) honey, so tliat if bees are kepi near the plantations successful apiaries 
tan he worked, the cultivation of the sunflower should he a profitnbic- 
rndertaking. More than fifty bushels of seed can be raised from an aero 
of land, and the labour required iu raising this product is not excessive. 
It i- e\ident tliat oiler settlors may enter upon this industry with advan¬ 
tage. 


Liquid Manure for Intensive Cultivation. 

Tn Fftnn, Firfrf, (mrf Firr^i/fr for June 17th J.fhNT. discusses the ques¬ 
tion of the utilisation of liquid manure for intensive cultivation. Ho 
points out that liquid manure is admirably adapted for this purpose, sine'?, 
not only is it richer in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, the three 
most essential requirements of plant life, but these agents are also more 
readily available for the nourishment, of crops than when supplied in the 
form of dung. A proper tank for holding liquid manure may, he says,., 
hr obtained at a moderate expenditure, or, as an alternative, an excava¬ 
tion can he made to a depth of about ft feet; this hole or pit can then be 
lh ed with chalk, or else bricked up roughly and coated with earth, that in 
turn being covered by a layer of concrete about six inches thick. The ap- 
jv caches to the p ; t uhl be gradually sloped in order to allow the drain- 
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ings from the cow sheds, piggeries, and stables, etc., to liml their way 
^heiein. He adds that it is wise to dilute the manure with a small quan¬ 
tity of water—that is, unless rain or storm water is allowed access to the 
manure tank, thereby diluting it to a proper degree. In another i-sm* of 
the same paper another writer discusses liquid manure and describes how 
it may be made. Elsewhere in the present issue of the Journal we repro¬ 
duce the main points of his article together with the illustrations con¬ 
nected therewith. 


Methods of Sowing Maize. 

A comparison of the yields obtained by planting corn in rows, one 
kernel lo each place, with those resulting from planting in hills K made 
.in Farmers' Bulletin No. 100, of the United States Department of Agri- 
-culture, which has been issued recently. Our West Indian contemporary, 
. 1 (jrieuHural A cars, in summarising the contents of this Util lei in, siams 
that it is pointed out in this that the advantage of the former method ;s 
that- it gives each plant a failer chance to develop normally. The latier 
method possesses the advantage that the corn can lie cross cultivated and 
kept, free from weeds, and the whole soil surface maintained in good mo¬ 
di! inn by means of mechanical tillage. 


The experiments that arc described all showed that, under different 
conditions of climate and soil, and with different \arieties of corn, better 
results were obtained by planting the corn in hills, the kernels being 
spaced o inches apart, than by the ordinary method of dropping them 
•close together in each hill. This is because planting according to iho 
hitler method results in unnecessary crowding of the stems and roots, ><> 
Hint the plants are weakened and the yield is reduced. It is enimatcJ 
that, in the United States, the use of seed planters which dropped the 
kernels separately, instead of all together, would add o0.000.000 bushels 
of corn to the annual production of that country. (We believe we are 
right in saying that previous experiments in the United States haw shown 
that whatever may he the best, method of sowing other kinds of maize — 
whether in hills or singly—for Hickory King, which is the prim-ipal 
variety grown in Natal, the best results are obtained by sowing the *m|> 
singly, on account of the difference in the root system of plants of. : 1 •.- 
variety as compared with those of plants of other varieties.) 

D - 

Wood Vrniuosm 

Says a writer in Monthly Hints on Poultry: I wonder how many 
* 1)011 Itrv-keepers have the least idea of food values. They have their own 
‘'experience to go by of the rough-and-ready type, and where ordinary 
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fundamental principles are known and applied all goes well. But where* 
these are not known outbreaks of disease are.by no means uncommon,, 
and the commonest of all is liver disease, which is a comprehensive term 
with poultry-raisers for the wasting of a fowl (though it have a voracious 
appetite), a blackened comb, and a stiltv, too steady way of moving. 
Thousands of farmers’ fowls die in this way annually. And the reason 
is to la* found in the fact that they are mostly fed, morning and evening, 
upon Indian corn. 

Of course, a weekly menu and all that kind of thing is absurd. But* 
a( the same time, there ought to be free admixture of meals and cereals 
and changes rung incessantly, and a general nutritive ratio for summer 
of 1 to 4, and in winter of I to 5 ought to lie maintained. And to do tin.- 
sr me table of nutritive values ought to he kept imndv. And ;jnst a wee 
bii of science may he necessary. Surely most poultry-keepers know that 
the .local they give their poultry consist# of protein, or flesh-forming, 
material, carhohydrates, or warmth-giving food, and fats. And by a 1 to 
f> ratio is understood 1 part of protein to the rest. But to arrive at the 
rest, multiply the fat by 2J and add it to the carbohydrates. Suppose a 
food were 12 per cent, protein, 72 per cent, carbohydrates, r> per cent, fat, 
rest refuse, the nutritive value would stand at 1 to 0, but for the fats. 
But 2*27 by o equals ll*f>r>, so that we have to add about 11 and a third 
to 10, making the nutritive value about 1 in 7, which would be too heat 
giving. Such food would want mixing with other foods not so rich in 
carbohydrates and fat. Flesh meat must be given to fowls in some shape 
or another. Without flesh meat the weight is not so great ; in fact, with¬ 
out flesh meat it takes ahont a quarter more vegetables than with meat 
to make an extra pound weight of flesh. 


The Value of Agrloullurel Shows * 

In a recent number of the Queensland Agricultural Journal the sub¬ 
stance was published of an excellent paper that was read on "‘The 1 Func¬ 
tions of Agricultural Societies” at an Agricultural Conference held at 
Marwick, Queensland. The author of the paper, in the course of his 
remarks, llms summarises his opinion as to the value of agricultural' 
shows:—‘‘My own opinion is that agricultural shows are of the greatest 
value, and at no time more so than the present. It has probably oc¬ 
curred to those who have given the subject unprejudiced attention, that 
the chief value of these competitive exhibitions is threefold—namely, 
first, the opportunity they give of comparison : secondly, the emulation 
they excite; third and last (and bv no means least), their use as an ad¬ 
vertising medium. The dairy, the, shoeing, the beekeepers' and seeds* 
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wien’s stands, also the poultry demonstrations, arc all of practical im¬ 
portance, and all gathered in so concentrated an area that it is possible at 
hast to run through them within the limits of a day’s outing, and the 
man would have indeed a clouded eye and an obtuse mind who was unable 
to gather fresh ideas, and take some, at any rate, away with him. In 
addition to those named arc all the smaller exhibits—small, but none the 
less important to the agriculturist: fences, troughs, gates, pumps, and 
lesser tools, such as rakes, forks, spades, etc.; all these can he inspected 
and studied alike by the small crofter, the 1,000-acre occupier, or the large 
landed proprietor. v 


On the matter of the number of small shows which are held in 
country districts in Queensland as well as in South Africa the author 
of the paper had the following interesting remarks to offer:—“I myself 
have been disposed to question whether the number was not excessive, as 
they seem at times to overlap one another; but, doubtless, this is an ill 
which rights itself, for those that do not pay will disappear. Our larger* 
shows monopolise so much time and expenditure that it is not everyone' 
who can afford to patronise them, extending as they do from two to eight 
days. Now. at the little one-day local show, the small farmer can start 
in the morning from home, take his prize, and be back again with his 
animal the same evening: he is not scared here by what is termed the pro¬ 
fessional exhibitor, but can meet his like on fair grounds. It brings to 
the front many a small Imeder, and many a good animal, who, in their 
turn finding their ways thither, act as feeders to the larger shows. Much 
responsibility, however, rests with the promoters and councils of these- 
local shows in initiating clashes and poviding adequate prizes for bring¬ 
ing out their district breeds to the best advantage: much lies with them 
ill encouraging the right sort of stock, suited to the requirements of tho 
day, for no doubt we agriculturists must travel with the times. Tho- 
services of the best judges should be carefully secured, well-known men 
of practised, judgment, who can he depended upon to recognise and pick 
out the correct stamp. Through these means the local shows will, as I 
suggested above, act as feeders to the larger ones, and the whole work to~ 
gether in framing our national show system.” 


Paper from Bagasse « 

In the Tropical Agriculturist , Mr. Raitt, chemical engineer and fibre 
expert, Bangalore, discusses the possibility of the manufacture of paper 
from megass or bagasse—the refuse crushed sugar canes and chips fr(y\\ 
the diffusion batteries in the sugar mill. Mr. Raitt does not think 
that the megass is likely to be of utility in the manufacture of inferior 
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writing paper, book printing paper, or even news paper, but be considers 
that it may be very profitably utilised in some localities for the manufac¬ 
ture of unbleached paper, and wrapping and packing paper. Cane sugar 
factories, he says, are usually situated in localities where all manufactured 
goods have to be imported at a considerable cost for freight, and, prob¬ 
ably, import duties also. Where such circumstances exist, together with 
a sufficient local demand for unbleached wrapping and packing papers, 
or even for the thin unbleached paper so largely used by the natives of 
India and elsewhere for correspondence and accounts, it is quite possible 
to show that a paper mill mav prove a very profitable auxiliary to a sugar 
factory, and that the bagasse may lie worth considerably .more for this 
purpose than its present fuel value. 


Mr. Raitt- states that a paper mil! suitable for this chws of paper, to 
produce 40 to 50 tons per week, would cost roughly, -C20,000. A conserva¬ 
tive estimate of the cost of production, under average conditions, ex¬ 
clusive of the fuel value of the bagasse but including repairs, depreciation 
and 50 per cent, interest on cost of plant, amounts to £10 10s. per ton. 
Tinier the conditions above referred to, the product should he worth £15, 
leaving M 10s. as the paper-making value of the 2] tons of bagasse re¬ 
quired to produce it, or, say, £2 per ton. The cost of steam coal to replace* 
it in the sugar factory furnaces would be at the outside. Cl 1<K per ton. 
Tn calorific effect, a ton of good steam coal is usually assumed to be eijinil 
to 4 tons of bagasse* so that the full value of the latter cannot exceed 
7s. fid. per ton. I Winding this, there remains an estimated profit of £ 1 
12s. fid. per (on of bagasse converted into paper. 


Variations in Cream Tests • 

Variation in tests has caused much dissatisfaction in the selling of 
cream. When the (‘ream is from the same cows, which have been fed the 
same ration and milked by the same man, and when the same separator is 
used, the farmer naturally thinks the per cent, of fat in the cream should 
remain the same. Errors are often made in making tests especially in 
t« king Ihe sample, but variations constantly occur that ore due to other 
causes. The most common causes of these variations, as pointed out in a 
circular No. 37, by Prof. C. >1. E rides, of the Missouri Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Columbia, Mo., ate as follows:—(1) Variations in tie 
speed of the separator. (2) Variation in temperature of milk separated. 
(3) Rate the milk flows into the machine. (4) Amount of'water or skim 
milk used in flushing out the bowl. (5) Change in the richness of the 
milk separated. (6) Adjustment of the cream screw. 
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Change in the speed of the separator is the most common cause of 
- variation. The greater the speed of the separator, the smaller the amount 
* of cream and the higher the per cent, of fat. Again, the temperature of 
;tbe u.ilk separated varies on the farm from day to day. If cream tests 30 
per cent, when the milk is separated at 90 degrees, it may test as high as 
40 per cent, when separated at 70 degrees. Under average conditions on 
the farm, however, the variation in fat due to change of temperature will 
not amount to more than 3 or 4 per cent. A third cause of variation is 
feund in the rate at which the milk flows into the machine. If less than 
the regular quantity flows into the bowl, the tendency is to increase the 
per cent, of fat in the cream. The richness of the milk separated affects 
‘the richness but not the quantity of cream. The richness of a cow’s milk 
depends on inheritance and can not be changed permanently by feed. 
Small variations are likely to occur from the other causes suggested by 
I’rof. Eckles. By the use of an ordinary Babcock testing machine and by 
measuring the sample of cream into the test bottle with the* same pipette 
as is used for measuring milk, any farmer can make a test of Ids cream 
that will satisfy him as to the accuracy of the test lie receives from the 
cream buyer 


Cover Crops and Glean Weeding. 

Mr. J. B. Oarrulhers, the Assistant Director of Agriculture for 
'Trinidad has issued a pamphlet on “Cover Plants as a Substitute for 
Clean Weeding.” We have not received a copy of the work, but we take 
over the following summary of it given by the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute, London:—The clean weeding of estates ns practised in the 
Tropics is a legacy from experience in temperate countries, and lias given 
excellent results, so that planters are not naturally inclined to abandon 
it. There are, however, certain conditions obtaining in the Tropics, which 
render dean weeding disadvantageous. The chief of these are as follows: 
—(1) Denudation by tropical rain is severe on land which is regularly 
weeded and consequently has its upper layers of soil in a loose and friable 
condition, (2) the soil thus lost is rich in plant food, and though part of 
it may be recovered by an efficient drainage system, the recovered portion 
is not re-spread and consequently is of little value to the estate as a whole, 
(3) clean weeded land dries and hardens in the sun so that the upper 
layers of the soil become inefficient for cultivation purposes, (4) the cost 
of clean weeding sometimes forms as much as 60 per cent, of the total 

of working an estate, and labour needed for other purposes has often 
to be diverted to this work. 
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The.-e difficulties may be avoided by using cover plants to prevent the* 
growth oi' grasses and weeds. Planis suitable for use in this way should 
have the following characteristics:—(1) They should shade the ground 
without producing an impermeable, matted surface, (2) they should re¬ 
main green in drought, (3) they should be of sufficiently rigorous growth 
to prevent the growth of weeds, grasses, etc., (4) they should not grow 
more than 2 feet high so that they do not interfere with the crop. It is 
further an advantage that the plants should be leguminous, so that the* 
soil in which they grow may become enriched in nitrogen by their aid. 
The following provisional list of suitable cover plants is suggested:— 
Mimosa pndica, Tcphrosia purpurea or T. Candida. Cratalaria striata or 
C. incana , Ahras prteniorin s\ Mncnna prnrints, Desmodiam trifiomm ,. 
Y iff na spp.. Pvtxsiflora foct'da , J pom ora batatas (sweet potatoes). 


“DO NTS" FOli POLJLTJIY-KKEPEHS. 


Don't take eggs to market unless they are clean and inviting. 

Don’t forget that eggs are porous, and contaminating surroundings 
will spoil them. 

Don't forget that if a brooding hen is allowed to sit on a fertilised. 
egg for twelve hours the flavour is spoiled. 

Don’t forget that the sooner eggs are marketed the better. 

Don't forget that the flavour of the egg is affected by the quality of 
the food given to hens. 

.Don't keep a male bird with hens that are not required to breed from. 

Don't allow hens to cat decayed vegetable or animal substances. 

Don’t keep the water in the sun: it should be always sweet and 
clean. 

Don't forget that sharp grit is teeth to poultry. 

Don’t feed poultry at irregular intervals. 

Don’t have filthy nest-boxes; keep them limewashed, and have clean- 
hay, straw, shavings, or pine-needles in them. 

Don’t fail to have two or three nest-eggs in each nest; it goes a long • 
way to prevent fowls eating their eggs. 

Don’t have perches nailed, or built in step-ladder fashion, hut have* 
them on a level 12 in. to 1R in. from the ground. 

Don’t forget to breed from your best layers only. 

Don’t fail to fill your incubator and brooder lambs daily. 

Don’t send to the export depots birds that arc not in good condition. 

Don’t fail to work up a private trade if possible. 

Don’t fail to keep a record of the eggs laid during the year .—(A grit*. 
Gazette, London). 
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THE SOILS OK CAKE COLONY. 


A Sirov of the Aumcrr/rrKAL Soils of the Cape (oi.oxy. 15y Charles 1C 
'hiritz. M.A., JXSc., 1C1.( .. Senior Government Analyst of Cap«* Colony, Presi- 
(knit of the Chemical and Agricultural Section of the S.A. Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Past President of the Caj>e Clieimed Society, etc., 
etc. Cape Town: T. Maskew .Miller. 1000. (Price. 7s. lid.] 


One. and certainly not amongst tin* least important, of the many ttasks 
which have to he undertaken by every new country which aspires to he 
up-to-date in its agriculture is the systematic and scientific examination 
ill d classification of its soils. Wo are not. unfortunately, sufficiently well 
up in the geology of tin* world to he in a position to venture any opinion 
a> to how the soils of South Africa compare with those of other coun¬ 
tries. hut we know that the geological system of this country is suffi¬ 
ciently <(.implicated to render the task of the *c.iciitiiic investigator and 
chpsilier of soil no enviable matter. Prof. Juritz has made a notable 
start with the investigation of the agricultural soils of the oldest of the 
four Provinces of the South African I'nion, and he is to he complimented 
not only upon his (-mirage in undertaking this vast work at, all, but also 
for the eonoi>cncss with which he has presented us with the results of 
his investigations. As Prof. Juritz states in the prefatory note to the 
book before us, the investigations which have been carried on under 
his direction into the nature and composition, from an agricultural point 
of view, of the soils of the ('ape Colony constitute the only work of the 
character ever undertaken in this <oimtry. Previous to their commence¬ 
ment, few isolated analyses of South African soils had been made—some 
by Prof. Hahn, and some by Prof. Juritz himself—but these* were 1 scanty 
and disconnected. Xc.vcr before has any systematic investigational work 
of this kind recorded by Prof. Juritz in his present book been attempted. 
Of course, as the author states, the number of soils examined is not fully 
representative of the whole Province, but this is nothing to be won¬ 
dered at, considering the vast extent of the country, and the fact that 
the investigations here recorded are the first of their kind. It is, how¬ 
ever, a very good beginning, and it is to be hoped that the scope of them 
will be extended before long so as to include the other Provinces of the 
Union also. 

Prof. Juritz has divided his work into seven parts, the first of which 
is introductory, and the other treats respectively of agricultural chemical 
methods, results of chemical analyses, comparison of soil extraction- 
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iinethods, geological relations and plant food, alkalinity of soils, and 
physical composition of soils. Of these, Part 3, which contains the re¬ 
sults of analyses of soils in Cape Colony, comprises by far the largest 
section of the book. The book is provided with a good index, and will 
*be found of value by many outside of the Cape Province. 


A BOOK ON ROSES. 


Hose Culture: Adapted to ’South African < oiulitioiiH. By Hugh Munson. Maritz- 
burg: Times Printing .& Publishing Co., Ltd. 1910. 

A book on rose culture suited to the requirements of this country 
-is a long-felt want, and Mr. Hugh Man son has, in co-operation with the 
Times Printing & Publishing Co., endeavoured, and, we think, most sne- 
■ cessfully, to meet this want. He begins his little book with a discussion 

• on the classes of roses most suitable for culture in South Africa, and 
then goes on to give some hints as to soil and planting. A considerable 
.amount of attention is given to pruning, including the pruning of old 

trees—a subject to which many possessors of old gardens in Maritzburg 
-and elsewhere would do well to give attention. Manuring receives its clue 
meed of attention, whilst spraying, watering, disbudding, staking, bind¬ 
ing, and other matters are included. The first part of the booklet is 
.brought to a suitable conclusion with some useful hints on exhibition. 

The second paft of the book comprises a very useful “select list of 
100 varieties ol* roses suitable for any purpose, with raiser^s name and 
year of introduction, also full descriptions of same, with a note on the 
pruning of each variety”; and the names are also given of the choicest 
varieties of roses most suitable for exhibition in collections of six, 
twelve, twenty-four, and thirty-six sorts. 

Wc should have liked to have seen a better arrangement of ibe 
matter of the book under classified headings, but the book is a small 

• one, and this fault in no way detracts from its value from a practical 
: point of view. The work will lie found of value by all lovers of roses. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 

Notks on Wool. Growing, Shearing, Skirting, Classing and Preparing kdk 
Market, from the points of view of the Grower, Selling Broker and Manufacturer, 
Durban : Reid & Acutt's Wool Mart, Lid. 


We have to welcome the issue by Messrs. Reid & Aeutt’s Wool Mart, 
Ltd., of Durban, of a most interesting and useful pamphlet dealing 
-with the growing of wool and its preparation for market, considered 
* from the points of view not only of the grower himself, but also of the 
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celling broker and the manufacturer. We have already printed in the* 
Journal the two leading articles contained in this pamphlet—one by Mr- 
James J. McCall, the Government Wool Expert for Xatal, and the other* 
by Mr. W. F. Earle, of Messrs, likdl & Co., Wool Buyers, Durban— 
which we were able to do owing to the courtesy of the Secretary of 
Messrs. Beid & Acutt’s Wool Mart, Ltd., in sending us advance proofs. 
Besides these two articles, the booklet before us contains an interesting 
Civ.'unt of the growth of the wool mart, and of the company's business 
methods, whilst there are a number of interesting illustrations of the* 
n mi any's store? and of various noted sheep, and also a picture taken 
during the process of sorting and grading Heoccs at the Government 
Exprriincnt Farm at Ccdara. 

For over thirty years the company lias been among the leading firms- 
of wool brokers in Natal, and during that time they have persistently 
urged upon growers the necessity of improved methods. ‘Their advice* 
now lakes definite and lasting form in tlie shape of the pamphlet which 
tliev have issued, in which to the results of their own long experience- 
in the South African wool trade as selling brokers they have added the* 
ad\ ice of the best available local authorities. Mr. McCall has dealt with 
all points in conned ion with the growing, shearing, skirting, classing., 
and packing of wool, and Mr. W. F. Earle lias well, represented the views: 
cf t,V- wool manufacturer and his buying agent. The pamphlet is issued 
in English and Dutch, and we recommend all wool-growers to obtain a 
copy of the hook, a study of which will he well worth the time and trouble- 
bestowed upon it. 


THE COLLF.(TK)\ OF BIBDSKTXS, ETC. 

Arcru.lTEs and Bikukkixs: The Truth about their Collection and Export. j»\ 
Harold Hamel Smith, Editor of Tropical Life . With n Foreword by Sir d. 
I), Kees, K.C.l.K, (W.O., London: 'Tropical Life Publishing Department. 

‘John Bale. Sons & Danielssoti, Ltd., Oxford House, 8T01, <lreat TitehflebV 
Street. Oxford Street, W. 1010. [Price, 5s,] 

For some years past, enthusiastic and well-meaning, hut badly- 
informed, agitators have been urging the British and other Governments 
to discourage, if not altogether to prohibit, the wearing of birdskins. 
feather?, or plumes in hats or about the person, unless such plumage or 
feathers have been obtained from birds whose flesh is used for food, th° 
grounds for such opposition to the trade being, in the first place, because 
it is alleged it is cruel to kill birds, and, secondly, because the birds are 
becoming exterminated. Mr. Hamel Smith, the Editor of Tropical 
Life , has prepared a defence of the collection of feathers, skins, etc., in- 
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which he allows that, judged by the standard that prevails in England 
(the most humane and considerate country with regard to animals and 
birds), the methods employed in the collection of birdskins and feathers 
in the tropics are not cruel. As Mr. Hamel Smith says, no lair-minded 
person ('an deny that it is less cruel or repugnant, to the feelings to shoot 
birds for a necessary object to earn a living) than for a wholly un¬ 
necessary one, as the killing of game for wanton sport, “if the English 
are not cruel 'n permitting game-shooting, particularly as the birds are 
specially reared for the purpose of Icing killed, neither are the natives 
of India and the tropics when they shoot the birds to earn a living." 
Furthermore, taking the world as a whole, Mr. Hamel Smith does not 
(onsidcr that the birds are in danger ot extermination or of becoming 
rare. Should, however, it be found otherwise with certain species, ins 
suggestion on page of his book appoint a permanent International 
Committee, shosen to represent all sides of the question, to look into 
the matter is w T orthv of attention. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Cattle of Southern India, By Lieut.-Col. \Y\ I). Cunn, Superintend* at. 
Indian Veterinary Department. Madras. Madras: Department of Airri- 

culture. [Pric^Bs. i -■ 3s.] 

The Herd-Book of Lincolnshire Ccrly-Coated Pick. Vol. IV.. 10)0. Hoars, 
Nos. 809 to 1,237. Sows, Nos, 3,264 to 4.244. Sleaford: J. Sewards, (iiimral 
Printer and Stationer, r n»e Northgate Press. 1910. [Price, 5s.) 

The British Year Book of Aiikirni/niKK and Aoricui/ioral Who's \Yh >, 
190 MO. London: Vinton & Company, Ltd., 8, Bream’s Buildings, Cltauccrv Lane. 
K.C , 1 )0P. 

This is the second year of publication of the Year-Book, and the 
present volume is well up to the high standard set by its predecessor. 
The scheme of the work is indicated by the titles of the eleven parts 
into which the book is divided, namely:—I., Societies and Institutions, 
•containing much useful information, not previously gathered together, 
with regard to the national and general societies (including Government 
Departments), their status and functions, character of annual shows, 
lists of official judges, etc.; 11.. County Agricultural Information, giving 
similar information with regard to county and local societies, the local 
provision for agricultural education, and other details; III., Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and A eierinary Education and Research, which includes 
chapters on the institutions of the United Kingdom carrying on the 
.great work of agricultural instruction, with complete particulars of their 
work, stalls etc.: IY., Diseases of Animals and the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, which will be found to deal with everything that the farmer and 
jihe local and Imperial administrator can desire to know on this impor— 
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taut subject; V., Importation and Exportation of Animals, which will 
be of great assistance to breeders, agents, and others all over the world, 
by reason of the information which it gives as to British, foreign, ami 
•Colonial laws on the subject; VI., Agricultural Publications, providing 
a fund of useful knowledge to agriculturists as well as to students of 
agriculture and of agricultural affairs in all countries; VII., Markets, 
Sales, and Brices, a section which will he of service to all who wish to 
inform themselves on the important subject of the purchase and sale 
of agricultural produce; V11L, Statistical, Legal, and General Informa¬ 
tion, containing a vast amount of information on the general topics of 
■agriculture; IX., Agriculture in the Colonies, giving interesting accounts 
of the agricultural conditions of sonic of the principal Colonies; X., List 
oi Shows, 1900-10: and XT., Agricultural Who’s Who, which consists of 
a unique record of about 'LoOO persons connected with agricuiruiv in 
<}reat Britain. 


'J UK Smuts of .Vi stkaj.ia: Their Structure. Life History, Treatment ami 

vntion. Jiy I). XleAlpine. <ro\eminent Vegetable Pathologist. Department «»f 
Agrieu’ture, Victoria. Melbourne: A. Kemp, (Jlovenmient Jointer. 1910. 


This Volume on the Smuts of Australia follows the same linos as 
that previously issued on the Rusts of Australia, to which they are only 
second in importance from the amount of loss caused by them, ehmlly 
in the cereals and grasses. Like tlie rusts, they are all parasitic; and 
from the plant pathologist's point of view, there is no question, as Mr. 
Me Alpine remarks in his Preface, that, those two great divisions of para¬ 
sitic lungi occupy a leading position on account of the damage pro¬ 
duced by them in cultivated crops. The diseases caused by Minim are 
among the most destructive, since they often destroy the grain itself, 
which is the chief object of cultivation. From a utilitarian point of \icw 
alone, they are worthy of the most exhaustive research, in order to de¬ 
fine them accurately so as ultimately to prevent their ruinous effects, 
and Mr. MeAlpine has laid the agriculturists of his country, and else¬ 
where, under a great debt to him for the painstaking way in which he 
has conducted his investigations into this important branch of pests 
affecting farm crops. The work is well and profusely illustrated, and 
three indices—a host index, a fungus index, and a general index—add 
•considerably to its value. 


Catalogue of Rviml Books. —We have received from Mr. T. Mas- 
Ifcetv Miller, of Capetown and Pretoria, a copy of a catalogue of rural 
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books published by the Orange Judd Company, of New York) for whielu 
company Mr. Miller is the South African agent. The catalogue is a. 
great improvement upon the ordinary tj r pe of book catalogue, in that it. 
does not merely give the titles, authors, and prices of the books to which, 
it refers, but it also gives a brief description of the scope of each book 
mentioned, so that anyone on the look-out for books on a given subject can 
tell pretty well which particular works among those listed wiil best meet 
his particular requirements. This catalogue describes over 500 books,, 
and we recommend readers interested to write to Mr. Miller for a copy.. 


Science end the Farmer • 


NOTES OF INTEREST 15V FARMIN’*! EXPERTS. 


all the animals with which a Divine Providence has stored the world" 
for the use of man, none is to be found more useful or more valuable* 
than the sheep.'— JUnrydopocdin Londoneiisis. 


The figures below give the average mini her of days required to* 
incubate the eggs of the following birds:—Ken, 21 days; duck, 28; goose, 
JO or more; turkey, 28; pheasant, 21: partridge, 21peafowl, 28; swan' 
5s, ostrich, -12. J. H. Sutcliffe ('*Artificial Incubation and its Laws”).. 


Study Local Conditions. 

Anj settlu iii a new region may save himself many costly errors 
by a preliminary study of local agricultural practice:. It is often true* 
that local practice is not the best, and the newcomer may himself in 

i" ilnr ' T0Vhl " H ’ 1,ut * is 11,p pa* of wisdom to 
‘•f m k u-ormation cnutiomlv.—C art. S. Scofield, Agricultural 

InimlJ ° f Agrintlhmi} Retention. U.S. Bureau of Plant 


Thinning .Fruit 

Mi Jt f ° r ! W 01 "”i-">™* <1* wkW, 

f..wed. it ini, “T 

* fruit PI* l*r ttl tltete "ft not 

1 m “'* S m * *«• l'™*”'*. M K « .l«o a\e.„s *£**£ 
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the insect-infested and diseased specimens, and of saving the energies 
and vitality of the tree.—L. H. Baii%y (“The Principles of Fruit- 
Growing"). 


Soil Mulches. ^ ? 

In devising ways and means of checking the excessive evaporation 
losses from irrigated orchards and fields it has been found that the deep 
furrows and the dry. granular mulch are the cheapest and best preven- 
tatives. The deeper the mulch the less 1 lie evaporation, but there are 
practical considerations which limit the depth of soil mulches. A depth 
of less than nine inches and more than three inches would meet the re¬ 
quirements of the arid region in general.— Samuel Fortier, Chief of 
hrifjation Investigations, T.S. Office of Experiment Stations. 


Fekjjisu Turkeys. 

Here U my mixture for the birds' breakfast :—One part by measure 
of maize meal, two parts wheat screenings, one part chopped onions (or 
two parts ma.died boiled potatoes, or two parts raw chopped sweet 
apples), and one part meat scraps, mixed with boiling water to the con¬ 
sistency of thick dough. Let it stand, covered, until the meal is thor¬ 
oughly swelled. Fifteen minutes is long enough. Feed what they can 
eat up clean. Don't let them surfeit themselves. Tlnn throw a little 
grain broadcast over the litter on the floor, and let them scratch for it. 
Keep dean water in clean vessels before them all the while, also pounded 
crockery. Fred chopped rowen or clover occasionally. Keep crushed or 
granulated oyster shell* before them always.— IIkkuekt Myrick (“Tur - 
kegs and How to (iron: Them"). 


Water Supply for Citrus Fruits. 

It is useless to attempt the culture of citrus fruits where an adequate 
supply of water cannot he secured, either naturally or artificially, by 
irrigation. If the frees do not receive a sufficient amount of water, the 
results will not be satisfactory. When an inadequate quantity only is 
available, the trees do,not make a normal growth, the leaves curl and 
drop, the young fruit falls off and moh as is brought to maturity is defi¬ 
cient in juice and inferior in quality. Under such conditions the trees 
become fit subjects for the attacks of fungous parasites and scale insects. 
The combination of unthriftiness due to the lack of water and the inroads 
of different enemies soon brings about the death of the trees or the 
abandonment of the grove by the owner.—TI Humu) Hume (“Citrus 
Fruits and their Culture'’). 
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Irrigating Orchards. 

Oar experience leads us to* prefer a head of water just sufficient to 
send a moderate stream gradually along the rows. This enables the mois¬ 
ture to penetrate the soil more thoroughly than a rapid current would 
do. If practicable, water should be run on both sides of the row. This 
is especially desirable in the case of forest or other trees on land that 
receives little or no cultivation. On most grounds water is usually run 
along several rows at the same time. Now and then soil is found that 
will admit of rapid irrigation, or, as it is sometimes called, sending the 
water along with a rush. But this is the exception. Of course, where 
water is scarce and one is limited to a certain time in its use, the best 
that can be clone is to use it as circumstances will permit. When the 
water has run its course turn it off. Do not let it soak and flood the 
ground.— -Lute Wilcox (“Irrigation Fanning ”). 

A New Legume. 

Guar (Cgtunopsisf ietragonoloba) is an East Indian legume, the seed 
of which was first obtained by the Department of Agriculture in 11*03. 
It is very different in appearance from any other legume grown in this 
country. From an agricultural standpoint it is especially promising on 
account of its great drought resistance and prolific >ecd yield. With 
sufficient moisture it grows to a height of 5 or (\ feet. but. under arid con¬ 
ditions only 3 to 4 feet. It is the most drought-resistant annual legume 
yet obtained. At Chico, Cal., a fine crop was produced without irrigation 
and without a drop of rain from the time it was planted until nearly 
mature. During the whole season it showed no suffering from drought, 
which seriously affected adjoining plots of Kafir corn and sorghum. In 
Texas it has also demonstrated its high drought resistance.—C. V. 
Piper, Agrodrologist 4n Charge of Forage Crop Investigation#, TJ.S. 
Bar can of Plant Inches try. 

Treatment of Boars. 

The boar of eight months or older will do better if kept by himself; 
at least, lie should not lie where sows or gilts may arose him. He should 
be kept in a comfortable pen, with a lot of pasture adjoining, and sup¬ 
plied with a variety of nutritious food, which means something more 
than dry corn with an occasional drink of diluted dishwater. The per¬ 
manent quarters should be provided with a view to furnish sunlight, 
exercise, dry warmth, and cleanliness. These should be so located that 
the cows may be conveniently brought to him for service. A large pen is 
ml needed—ten feet square will do, but a yard and pasture should each 
be adjacent. The yard will be needed for service and for his exercise in 
the breeding season, and the pasture—which may be acre or less—should 
afford him water, shade, and grass, or other succulent food.—F. D. 
Coburn (Swine in America”). 
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Figures for Farmers . 


USEFUL FACTS, TABLES, AND FOltMTJL.E. 


*** Under the above heading we intend publishing from time to 
.time various figures, calculations, formula, tables, etc., likely to be use¬ 
ful to farmers at some time or other during the coarse of their opera¬ 
tions. We can necessarily only publish a little each time, but ice would 
advise farmers to cut these pages out and keep them for future reference; 
or, for the benefit of those who wish to keep their journals intact we may 
mention that each of these tables, etc., will be indexed separately, 
•both monthly and hatf-yiarly, and so will be easily found when required. 


Boilinc; Points. —Water, 212 deg. Fahr.; milk, 'l 12 deg.; ether, u6 
•deg.; alcohol, 310 cleg.; oil oi turpentine, 310 deg.; sulphuric acid, 020 
• deg. ; mercury, 002 deg. 


TO FIND TJIK CONTENT OF A POUND SILO. 

Find the area of the he.se, and multiply this by the height of the silo. 
'To liml the area of the base, square the radius and multiply by 3,1*16. 
Then multiply by the height of the silo. 

Example: A circular silo is 12 ft. in diameter ami 15 ft. high. 
The radius is 0 ft. —6x6— 36; 36 \ 3.146 113,2 >6, which 
multipied by the height, 15 ft. •=■ 1,698'840 cubic feet —volume of 
silo.— [Queensland Agricultural Journal.) 


SHEEP XETTTNG. 


Description. 

Without Centre Strand 

With Centi 

v Strand. 

Mesh. 

Gauge. 

3 feet. 

4 feet. 

3 feet. 

4 feet. 

inch 


lbs. 

lhs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

16 

5° 

64 

54 

68 


r 5 

66 

S6 

7* 

9« 


*4 

8i 

102 

86 

** 

107 

4 

>7 \ 

33 

40 

37"' 

44 


16 

4* 

49 

45 

53 


»5 

5- 

b4 

57 ! 

S c>9 


«4 

65 

7S 

70 

1 


»3 

81 


«7 

| 


\2 

97 


103 
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TEMPEUATUllES FOE THE 


T1USATMEXT OF MILK. 


Milk is taken from the cow at a temperature of Do to 98 deg. Fahr*. 
Milk is separated at 88 deg. to 90 deg. 

Cream is churned in summer at 56 deg. to. 5& deg.. 

Cream is churned in winter at 00 deg. to 6.2 deg,. 
liVnnet is added to milk for cheese-making at 85. deg* 

Scalding for Chedder cheese, 100 deg. 

Pressing curd, T5 deg. 

Ordinary scalding of milk, 160 deg. 

"Pasteurising'' of milk, 184 deg. 

►Sterilising of milk, 23*3 deg. 

(“Pntclieal Guide in Do irifitly," by IF. Smith). 


TO FI XI) THE X CM BE II OF PLANTS PER ACHE. 

The plants being set out at given distances in feet, all that is needed' 
to find how many plants go to the acre is to divide 43,560 (the number 
of square feet in an acre) by the distance between the plants in the row,, 
multiplied by the distance between the rows. For instance, plants are* 
set in rows 4 ft. apart and the plants are 2 ft. apart in the rows: 4 times 
2 equals S: therefore, each plant h.as a space of 8 square feet. Divide 
43,560 by 8, and yon have 5,445 plants per aero. If trees are planted 30* 
ft. apart, each way. each tree has a space of 900 square feet, which, divided 1, 
into 45,560, gives about 18 trees to the acre.— (Queensland Ayr. Journal.) % 


TABLE. 

To turn Ctris. and Qrs. into Lhs. 


CWt-S. 

' 

ibs. 1 

! 

With 1 qr. added.|With ? qtw added With 3 qrs. added 

1 

1 1 2 

140 

168 

! 196 

2 

2 24 

252 

| 280 

j 30 s 

d 

336 

3 <H 

39*2 

4 ->o 

4 

448 

476 

| 5°4 

j S3 2 

5 

560 

588 

616 

644 

6 

672 

700 

1 r * 

756 

7 

784 

812 

i 840 

868 

8 

Hq 6 

924 

95 2 ! 

980 

0 

lOOS 

1036 

1064 

1092 . 

IO 

I 120 

r 148 

1176 

1204 

1» 

1232 

1260 

1288 

>3 16 

12 

'344 

>372 

1400 

1428 

*3 j 

' 45 & 

1484 

J 5 ' 2 

> 54 ° 

*4 | 

i % 6 ti 

>596 

1624 ; 

1652 

*5 I 

1680 

1708 

'736 

1764 

16 

1792 

1820 

1848 

1876 

*7 

1904 

>932 

i960 

1988 

18 

2016 

2044 

2072 j 

2100 

*9 

2128 

2156 

2184 

22(2 

20 

2240 

2268 

2296 

2324 
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Figures for Farmers. 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENT HYDRAULIC UNITS. 


One imperial gallon 
»» »» 

>» >» 
i> »» 

One cubic inch of water 

M u 

One cubic foot of water 


One lb. of water 
>> »» 
n __ 11 

-One cwt. of water 

H »> 

'One ton of water 

i» n 

ii »» 

i» ii 

One litre of water 

J5 If 

»» If 

One cubic metre of water 


< )ne kilo, of water 
One atmosphere 
A column of water i ft. high 
A pressure of i lb. per sq in. 


277*274 cubic inches 
16 cubic foot 
10 00 lbs. 

4*537 litres 
•03607 lb. 

*003607 imperial gallon 
6*23 imperial gallons 
28*375 litres 
•0283 cubic metre 
62*35 lbs. 

557 cwt. 

•028 ton 

27*72 cubic inches 
'10 imperial gallon 

•4537 . ki| ° 

112 imperial gallons 
1 *8 cubic feet 
35*9 cubic feet 
224 imperial gallons 
1000 litres (approximately) 

1 cubic metre (approximately) 
•22 imperial gallon 
61 cubic inches 
•0353 cubic foot 
220 imperial gallons 

1 ‘308 cubic yards 
61028 cubic inches 
35*31 cubic feet 

1000 kilos, 

1 ton (approximately) 

1000 litres 

2 204 lbs. 

1 *054 kilos, per sq inch 
Pressure of '432 lb. per sq. inch 
Column of water 2*31 ft. high 


TO 31K A SI: HI*] A HAY STACK. 

Find the distance from the ground on one side up over the stack to 
the ground on the other side. Then measure the width of the stack at the 
base, add these two numbers and divide by four and tins will ghe one 
side of a square representing tin? same area a< 1 lie end of tin* stack. 
Multiply this number by itself and this result by the length of the whole 
stack, and this,will give the cubic foot represented by trie •duck, which, 
divided by 512, the number of cubic feet in a ton. gives the number <d‘ 
tons. ’Where (ho stack is very high and settled, or when? it is well park'*] 
in a shed, divide in the last instance bv a number between T50 ami 125. 


Pure air is free and inexpensive, and will enter every nook and 
corner of the poultry-house if it is permitted. It is one of the very 
essential things to the profitable raising of poultry. Hose, sin fly quar¬ 
ters are very injurious. 
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The Position of East Coast Favor. 


Ol'TBliKAKS i*Ul!JX(< 


JlILY-SKITEMBEi;. 


Tjh; Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes Hie* 
K !]< ov mg list of outbreaks of Past Coast Fever that have occurred dur¬ 
ing the period 20th July to 20th September:— 

Dundee Division .—Outbreaks on the farms ‘‘White Bank” (adjoin¬ 
ing “Lennox), “Flint’' (east of main line), “Heilbron,” “Uitzegt,” 
“Langlaagte/' “Struisvogelsprmt," “Junction,” “Palmietfontein.” 

( tnhni Division .—Outbreak on the farm “llill Crest” (portion of 
‘ Langofonteiu"). 

Alexandra Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Lot T, Itlokozi," 
“JoJhet No. 3/’ “Forest Reserve” (adjoining “Sea View”), “Wood¬ 
lands” “Sunnyside/’ “Location 2,” “Sea View.” 

Kiip Diver Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Kleinfontein ” 
“Milieliau” (adoining “Riverside,” “iNgulu/’ “Hamburg/" “Doornhoek," 
and “Matawan s Kloof"), “Blauw .Hank" (shown on map as “.Blue 
Bank"), west ol‘ line. 

liichutond Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “The II ill" (sub¬ 
division of “Kruisfontein”), “Beeehvvood,” “Diepe Kloof/’ “Lulaleni 
Mission,” “Arnold's Hill,” “Green Hill/' “Xew Windsor,” “Craigside” 
(j-ub-division of “Paardc Ivraal"), “Buckwortb” (sub-division of “Strath- 
feldy”), “Hill Prospect" (sub-division of “'Nottingham"), “Dunbar 
I'Ktate" (consisting of Lots in Township of Byrne). 

Li-opo Division .—Outbreaks on tlie farms “Wolslev,” “Lots 4 and 
L Lufafa,” “S. 38 and Batmans,” “Lot G, Mahlabatini,” “Lot 24, Dronk 
Vlei/’ “Pem. S. 62, Lea Fia,” “S. 73.” “Wesley,” “Peanmont ” 

“Faxton," “Bern. S. 41,” “Claybrooke” (marked on map as “Roekcliffe"). 

Estcourt Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “The Poplars,” “Strvd- 
poori/’ “Labuschagne’s Kraal,” “Moot’d Spruit,” “Cypherfontein/* 
“Snelster,” “Snowflake." 

Lower Umzimfodu Division .—Outbreaks among Mr. Zeeran’s cattle* 
at Port Sbopstone, and on farms “Wheatlands,” “Montana,” “Gosen,” 
“Lev auger.” 

Alfred Division. —Outbreak on the farm Bisset Fynn’s Land No. 8.” 

Polda Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Buckquay” (S. 95 and 
96), “Tfalf-iny-right.” 

Camperdawn Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Lynton,” “Moun¬ 
tain View” (sub-division of “Vaalkop”). 
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Uinvoii Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Avondale” (portion of 
“Roodekrans”), “ Wyards” (portion of “Hoodekrans”), “Sopliiadale/* 
“Val Vak Vlakte,” “flilboa” (Stuirton) (sub-division of “Yakte Hook’’). 

New Hanover Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Muirton,” (sub- 
division of ‘Titmuntend/’ “Kort KransklooP (sub-division of “lvorl- 
kransklooF’j. 

Irnpendhle Division .—Outbreaks on the farms 4 ‘The Rest,” “(Towle/* 

Ncwcasiic Division '.—Outbreak on the farm “Boshofl* Poort." 


Correspondence . 

To the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal.” 

Sir,—-C an you supply me with further information, about this' 
machine ? 

It appear- i«> me that, it would he a most valuable machine for the 
O.E.S. west and portions of (Jape Colony for tilling in washouts. On 
most farms* where these wadiottts occur there is abundance of stone, li 
would solve the problem of cleaning the land and stopping the annual 
ero.-ious by storm waters. 

Having an interest in an O.F.S. farm where sueli an implement, if 
as good, as stated, would be worth almost its weight in gold, is my 
excuse for troubling von.—Yours faithfully, 

R. PA UK IN 

P.O. IJox lb 

Lower Umkomaas. 

[Wo have written to Australia asking for further inhumation re¬ 
garding the machine in question.— Ki)/| 


When you whitewash the interior of the poultry-house, mix a liberal 
amount of some good disinfectant or crude carbolic acid with the white¬ 
wash just before applying it. This will insure the destruction of all 
mites with which it comes in contact. 


When fowls produce deformed or soft-shelled eggs they should have 
all stimulating food withheld from them for a time. Hard grain should 
take the place of soft food, and some Epsom salts, about a tenspoonful to 
every pint of water, until a cure is effected. 
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THE FARMER BOYS’ PAGES. 



Conducted by “Abator.” 

MONTHLY ARTICLES, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 




- 

AND NATURE STUDY NOTES 


FOB i 

11 , 

BEGINNERS' IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 






The Fa n mu it Bovs’ 1 \u;es, 
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Nature Notes for Oetoberm 


Bras on the orange trees, hundreds of snow-wliite buds, hesitating to 
open fearful of what the weather may be! One day brings a hot wind, 
the next a thunderstorm : one day a heat-haze, the next a rain-mist veils 
the hill-tops and lies like a white mantel on the valleys. Hundreds of 
white flowers fill the air with delicious fragrance—the strong scent of the 
mange blossom. It is a “beauty-feast/' the orange-tree bride in spotless 
veil of white, her bridesmaids the naartje trees, the shaddock and lemon 
lingering awhile I he last of the wedding guests to go. 

Each successive rain brings the summer nearer. The silver oaks 
flower, and the blue jackeranda tree. The mango bloom is over, much 
•of it; scattered by the wind and lost. The leaves fall singly from the 
loquats; like a garment they drop from the orange trees, too, giving phwe 
to new spring foliage of fairest green 

In the world beyond the pineapples, the butterflies ai:c out. In the 
bush the schotin tree has opened, and the birds and the bees are happy, 
in its dee}) red blossoms brimful of honey. There are hornets abroad and 
’hairy caterpillars, strange moths and curious yellow spiders. 

Down by the ri\or the monkeys chatter noisily or steal, unobserved 
.among the bananas, through the tall grass glides a bright green mamba, 
roused by the warmth of the sunshine from its winter's rest. Thousands 
of tadpoles hang on the sand at the water's edge. If all become frogs 
‘/there will he no lack of concerts in the summer-time.—M. I». 


Spring Studies . 


SEKDLINtiS. 

Before (lie rain <*ame the ground was as hard as concrete, parched 
:and dry after the winter's dieiight: now it is soft and spongy under foot. 
Within the soil, before the rain came, lay many pris mors. hopeless of 
release so long as llmt iron-bound prison wall stretched above them. But 
now tlie rain has come. Sinking into every crack and crevice, breaking 
up the soil completely, it has carried down to these little captive? the 
news that they are free. And soon from out the dark damp ground 
hundreds of green shoots will shoot up gladly into the light. 

The careful parent plant, before it allowed each seed 10 drop into 
the ground, provided it with a store of provisions. This store the little 
seed has still. But the food is solid, and of no use until the rain comes. 
’The seed is about to start life as a new plant ; in fact, it is a baby plant, 
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and, like a little human baby, it must have liquid food. How does the 
rain help the little seed to obtain its food?* You know that if you put a 
piece of sugar in a little water it will disappear, and we say it has dis¬ 
solve']. So the rain goes to the storehouse of the seed, and by dissolving 
and by other ways it makes out of this stove food, and the very best food, 
too, for the little baby plant. Mealic meal is made from the food store 
of the maize seedlings, baby beans feed on the part we cat. 

Let us take some particular seed, say an Avocado pear seed, and see 
what we can find out about it. We remove the husk and find the ripe 
seed splitting in two. This is not the baby plant itself, but the store of 
food if ha- received from the parent tree. Now let us place it in a 
hyacinth glass or tumbler of clean water (flat end down) and watch it 



grow. What happens? The moisture soaks into the seed and wakes up 
the little life within. The seed begins to grow. The first month it 
sends down a small root with smaller rootlets, the next month it sends up 
a tiny stem that grows taller and taller, and greener and greener, until) 
when about a foot high it puts out a cluster of beautiful loaves. 
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The root is the first part then to issue from the burst seed-coat. If 
in the ground, it winds spirally down among the particles of soil seeking 
darkness and moisture; the little stem presses upward blindly and un¬ 
erringly towards light and air. 

The most sensitive part of the root is its tip; it pushes its way 
through the openings in the soil and seeks out the places that are moist. 
The little stem usually protects itself by bending its head until clear of 
the soil, when it straightens itself up and stands erect. 

1. Tlie rain softens the ground and makes it possible for the little* 
seedlings to reach the light. 

v. It soaks through the husk and wakes up the little plant. 

o. It moistens the food supply and makes it available for food. 

Lot us germinate a few seeds, say of mustard, on damp blotting 
paper, or plant a few peas and. beans in moist sawdust or soil, and watch 
them grow. Usually the lirst indication of germination is the appearance 
above the ground of a pair of green leaves, different from’ the ordinary 
lea\es of the plant. These first leaves arc the seed-lea\es, or cotyledons. 
In ihe pen, acorn, and some other seeds tlie cotyledons remain in the 
grouml where they decay; in others, cress and cabbage, for i rediy ice, they 
rise nut of the soil and form tlie plant's first leaves. 

In the garden we must plant flower seeds of as many different kinds 
a- possible. During the spring these little seedlings will require a good 
deal of attention. If we wish them to grow well and strong we must not 
forget to water them carefully and shade them from the heat of the sun. 
Wo must watch over them until the time comes, when they old enough, 
to bo safely transplanted. 

Experiments prove that roots always bore their way downwards to¬ 
wards moisture and darkness, and stems push their way upward, seeking 
the light. Place some seeds of white mustard, say that are just starting 
to grow, on a piece of white muslin over a jar filled with water, cover up 
with a bell-jar, and place in the .dark, and you will find that the young 
root* will grow straight down, the young stems up. Now allow the light 
to fall in one direction only, through a narrow opening, and in a few 
hours you will see that the young stems have turned towards the light, the 
young roots away from it. 

Plant some seeds in a sieve filled with damp sawdust, the roots will 
grow downwards as usual, but after they reach the air they will turn and 
grow up again. 

You know how house plants always look to the window. I wonder 
if you know how quick seedlings are to turn to the light? If you keep- 
them in a dark place and only show them a light for two or three minutes 
about every three-quarters of an hour, you will see them bend and bow 
towards where you held the light. 
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Motes end Motions* 

44 The world is so full of a number of things.” 

We found a very tiny mantis yesterday* and the question was asked 
will it grow into a big one or it is a different variety? A butterfly does not 
glow after .it iconics out of its chrysalis* why should a mantis? 

It will grow into big one. A mantis differs from a butterfly in that 
it does not pass through a caterpillar or grub stage. They belong to the 
grasshopper and cricket family. The larva? when hatched from the eggs 
arc not unlike the mature insect except that they are smaller and do not 
possess wings. Wings an* formed gradually and there is no resting or 
pupal stage. These insects feed in all their stages* being active and 
voracious throughout their lives. Thus they differ from butterflies and 
beetles whose pupa? are inactive and do not feed. Some are very de¬ 
structive. The “voetganger*." or baby locusts* are almost as dostnietiv** 
the winged locusts.— 


Tun .Tacky IT.vxinrw. 

The only text-book of Nature-Study i; the Hook of Nature always 
*0) en before our eves and of which Time all too quickly turns the pulv j . 
Bird-life is one of the most fascinating chapters, and because it is difficult 
is no rea-on why it should lie left <o severely alone. Wo all know the 
.Johnny Hangman and the harshness >f hjs note, hut had some difference 
of opinion with regard to the colour of his coat. Wo are indebted to the 
Rev. \ T . Abraham for the following note:— 

“An adult male is always conspicuously* black and while. The 
female is not quite so decided. The young birds are very dull coloured, 
and the birds the hoys saw must have been young birds before they got 
their full plumage. There is, however, a Shrike or J. Hangman that has 
a brown back and there is another whose hack is a bright crimson or .red, 
like the colour on a “bh>od-linch/ v but this bird is found higher norrh. 
There arc a number of species. I once saw a large specie* of Hangman 
ikat was much like a dove in size and appearance that it was difficult 
do distinguish it on the wing/* 

Notes from Our Juniors. 

The J’acky is a very cruel bird. Once I saw a Jacky sitting on a 
b&rbed wire fence. Three birds flew by ; all of a sudden the Jacky caught 
•the young one. He tli*n came back to the fence. The father and mother 
saw their little baby killed* so I took it and threw it out of their sight. 

The Jacky has black and white feathers; it is found nearly every¬ 
where in Natal.— Keith An bittitnot (8 years). 
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The Jackie Hangman is a black and white bird; it has a long bill,, 
which is very sharp. Jt is a clever bird and uses other birds* cries and 
habits. 

One day when I was out in the country ] saw a Jackie pretending to 
be hurt, when a pretty little bird came to sec what was the matter. The 
Jackie seized the bird, killed it, and hung it on a thorn-tree. Once when 
1 was climbing a tree, I saw a JackieV nest with a big piece of lace in it. 
Another day J saw a Jackie's larder, with a fret, five white eyes, and m 
fink all hanging in it.—A. Pkkvdeiwast (Ht j/rar ,*), Merehiston. 


YE LB FLOWERS. 

The first spring posy from the veld—tiny tiowerettes beautiful in? 
themselves and still more beautiful in that they hold the promise of the- 
year. 

What are they? A crocus (A ponJolirlnn ]lnch<num) in time to smile* 
at the snow on the Berg; there will be hundreds in a day or two when the 
d'M has gone. A solitary blue iris shivering on its stent, a single fire- 
lily, a little scarlet Hattie, herald> both of the great lily pageant we hope- 
to *ce. Five little white flowers ( \Yttnubnt J\mn.<sii) lilic>* in miniature,. 
forerunners of the thousands lingering to come with the glass. A tiny 
cluster of deep blue the,vers and darker buds (('hroilendrnii Inrsuivu)) 
SAe«*t rounded buds and curled up stamens. I can mt it growing close to- 
the ground whole beds of blue. Six little lufpo.rrs. golden as buttercups,. 
fiM to .appear of the myriads of >taj* that ere long will be gazing at the* 
sky. Am! one brave little ram’s horn (.1 jivnogelon S\at<dnt'<A that has* 
c< me ii]) through the cold, dark mud to ltd 1 us the bog will be white with 
them scon.— -MTiltont Road.” 


SIMM \(i JX XATAL. 

Poets liave sung* melodiously from time immemorial of the delights 
of spring, but T do not think any of them could have parsed any length 
of time in South Africa. 1 should like to know how can “a young man’s 
fancy lightly turn to thoughts of love” when the gales are blowing Li¬ 
very eyelashes off, when the dust grits between bis teeth, and the hot 
winds spoil his temper and make him use naughty language. As for the 
maidens, alas poor maidens, they are busy putting cold cream on their 
complexions, and trying to combine a cool skirt with one heavy enough to 
keep down. 

Oh no! Spring is all very well in a nice, retired country spot in 
England, with apple blossoms and thiigs, bul here in South Africa the 
sooner we get it over the better.— “Htllgrest.” 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 

From grey of dusk the veils unfold 
To pearl and amethyst and gold— 

Thus is the new day woven and spun. 

From glory of blue to rainbow spray, 

From sunset-gold to violet grey— 

Thus is the restful night re-won. 

F.M. 


THE JOYS OF GARDENING. 

There is the beauty of form and colour—the remit of your own 
labours. There is the joy of growth, the unfolding and perioding day 
softer day. There is the triumph of overcoming difficulties. There is the 
certainty that Spring will follow Vinter, that in her generosity Nature 
"will wipe oil your mistakes and give more opportunities whatever the past 
has been. 

Sweetest and most lasting joy of all perhaps is that acquaintance and 
•■centact with Nature in her different seasons and moods, which is the 
'heritage of the gardener. Who can describe in words the exquisite j«.y »»£ 
the summer morning when you wander out at sunrise to be with your 
garden, the new life of that magic moment, which, till the dew is off the 
grass, is neither yesterday nor to-day but a Faradise of glitter and song 
that, lies between? Or who can paint the peace of the hour when the 
dusk is slowly creeping oil after the long, hot day, and you linger fondly 
among the sweet scents of your flowers, watering here, picking off a dead 
petal there, doing only such small and gentle office* as shall not disturb 
rthc twilight slumbers of the garden?—“RrsAri.” 


Dry feeding is especially profitable for chicks during the summer, 
:as wet or mois-t mashes, if not quickly eaten up, will sour and brood 
troubles will result. 


Gapes is best cured and prevented by careful use of air-slaked lime. 
A slight dusting in coops occasionally will act as a certain preventive. 
For chickens affected put a few ounces in the bottom of a box, place the 
-chickens on it, cover with sacking, and shake up w?ll, If repeated two 
or three times every two hours the worse cases will be cured. There is 
wo need to use turpentine and feather .—Poultry World. 
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The Principles of Manuring. 

VII.—FARMYARD MAN UPE ( Continued ). 

Having noted the nature and value of farmyard manure for fertilising 
purposes, we may now proceed to consider the practical application of this 
form of manure. On most farms where farmyard manure is made use of 
will be found a manure heap of which the manure is kept both for the 
purpose of rotting it and for accumulation until it is require! or until 
there is sufficient for a field. Let us first consider what happens in thi< 
manure heap, for an understanding of the more or less obscure changes 
which take place during the process of fermentation, decomposition, or 
putrefaction, will enable us better to understand how to conserve our 
manure in the most economical way. In order to understand the matter 
properly we must realise that decomposition of organic matter of any 
kind is effected by organisms of various kinds; and these organisms can 
he divided into two large classes. In one of these, classes the organisms 
require a plentiful supply of air in order to enable them to develop, and 
if air is excluded from them they will die. The second class consists of: 
organisms which do not require air—in fact if they have oxygen they will 
die. The organisms coming under the former of these two elates, are 
known as aerobics, and those belonging to the latter class—that i- to say 
those which cannot live in air—are called an aerobics. These term- >hould 
bo remembered as they arc commonly found in discussions on farmyard 
manure. (It will be noticed that the two words are the same with the 
exception that the word applied to organisms not requiring air has the 
prefix “an”) Now these two classes of organisms are to be found in the 
manure heap, and it is they that produce the decomposition of the manure. 
^Considering a heap on to which the fresh manure has been thrown and 
left there without any attempt at directing the nature of the decomposition, 
in the centre of the heap wheio there is little or no air, the anaerobic, 
organisms will he most active in doing their work, whilst away from the 
centre, where there is more air to he found, the aerobic organisms will 
preponderate. If that heap be left alone, as decay progresses the aerobic 
organisms will gradually increase in number and the anaerobic will gradu¬ 
ally disappear. The anaerobic organisms break up the complex organic 
substances in the manure into new and simpler forms, and when they have 
done this they die and give place to the aerobic, which finally convert the 
organic matter into water, carbonic acid gas, and other simple substances. 
What we want, in conserving the manure heap, is to bring about, the 
breaking up of the more complex organic compounds which the manure 
contains into relatively simple forms which can be made use of by crops. 
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Fvidently, then, the friends of the farmer are the organisms belonging to 
the anaerobic class; and we have consequently to take such steps as will 
exclude as far as possible the aerobic and provide conditions which will 
enable the anaerobic to continue unfettered in their work. To do .this we 
: should cover the manure heap with a tliin layer,, o or t> inches thick, of 
earth: and to assist further in keeping out the air from the heap, and 
also because the higher the temperature the more rapidly will the manure 
' decay, we should throw water over the heap from time to time. In this 
: way we shall enable the manure to ferment hut slowly, and the result 
will be nicely rotted manure that has lost little of its fertilising virtues. 

The value of rotten manure, says Prof. Aikman, is, weight for 
wight, sweater than that of I'tedi manure. This is due to the fact that, 
while the water increases in amount, the loss of organic matter of a nnn- 
nitregenons nature more than counterbalances the increase in water. 
The manure, therefore, becomes more concentrated in quality. Prof. 
Aikman adds that the manure does not become richer ui manorial in- 
gradients, but the forms in which these ingredients are present in rotten 
manure aie mote valuable, since they are more soluble. 

There are three ways in which farmyard manure may be applied to 
the field. It may either be set out in heaps and allowed to remain thus 
some time before being spread, or it may be spread broadcast over the 
field and allowed to lie in this condition for some time,, or finally it may 
be spread out and ploughed in at once; and the last is perhaps the safest 
end mod economical method. As regards the rate of application per 
acre, in Stephens’ “Book of the Farm” the quantities advised are, ft to 
12 tons ]vr acre for roots, and from 15 to 20 tons together with artificial 
fertiliser for potatoes. For general dressings German authorities reeorn- 
. mend from 12 to 1ft tons to the acre. It must he remembered, however, 
that the effects of farmyard manure are by no means confined to the’ 
first season, lasting, as they do, over several years. 

(To be continued.) 


The loss in weight of an ordinary fowl by bleeding gnd plucking 
amounts to about 12| per cent, of the live weight. 


* Worms in fowls, though they do not often cause death, tend to pro¬ 
duce exhaustion and to reduce the supply of eggs. Farm Life gives the 
following treatment for them:—Give 10 to 15 drops of turpentine in a 
taW night and morning, for three days. Another 

^remedy is 143: cfe. powered greoa nut, given every third morning before 
S Reding, followed by a tablespoonful of sweet oil two hours aftew&rds- 




HOW TO MAKE A FARMER. 

Photographs reproduced from Year Book of the United States Debt, of Agriculture^ i^oq.) 
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Fruit Culture. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


SOME CHATS FOR BEGINNERS.—VI.* 


By “PoMiV' 

In these* articles I do not propose to make any pretence of covering all 
blanches of fruit culture, however sketchily; they pretend to l>e nothing 
more than "chats” for beginners on some of the more important branches 
of the subject. In a series of preliminary articles, a nd especially in 
short articles such as the present, it is hardly necessary to endeavour to 
give anything like a complete exposition of the science; and wlmt is neces¬ 
sary, I think, is, by touching on the more important branches of the 
subject, to introduce the novice in the practical way to fruit culture, so 
that he may become fitted to follow intelligently text books on the subject 
or articles on branches of it which appear from time to time in other 
) arts of the Agricultural Journal. In pursuance of this plan we will pass 
n\er the subjects of the situation of orchards, manures and soils (which 
can he discussed later in separate articles), and consider next the sub¬ 
ject of transplanting. 

In speaking of the transplanting of fruit trees we refer to seedling* 
more particularly—seedlings which are probably being used at stocks on 
which to graft or bud better kinds of fruits. The seed is planted in the 
nursery, and when the young trees have developed sufficiently they are 
taken up and planted out in the, orchard or wherever they are to remain. 

In considering this subject of transplanting the important point 
which wo have to note is the set-back to the tree occasioned by the 
practically inevitable mutilation of the roots when the young trees are dug 
up and how best to minimise the danger to the tree occasioned by this 
mutilation of the roots and by the change of conditions consequent on the 
re-establishment of the tree in new surroundings. 

To begin with ,it should be realised that as a general rule the 
roots of the tree are spread out all round the tree to the same distance 
as (he height of the tree itself, so that if a tree is four feet high the circle 
of roots will be 8 feet in diameter Realising this, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that it is practically impossible to prevent the destruction of a 

T Owing to an oversight I omitted last mon»h to state that the Illustrations ot the 
processes in connection with budding and grafting* on page 387 of the Journal were 
taken from “ The American Fruit Culturist." 
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portion of the roots when a young tree is transplanted, and furthermore, 
why in transplanting in the ordinary way, trees are so often set hack in 
their growth. A little thought will show that if you remove a portion of the 
roots of ihe tree you thereby cut off to a corresponding extent part of the 
usual supplies of sap to the leaves above, and as a result not only does 
the free suffer for the want of sap but also the loaves themselves throw 
oil more moisture than the tree is able to replace by means of the roots. 
It would tlxerefore not be surprising if a tree which had a large per¬ 
centage of its roots removed in the course of transplanting were to 
wither and die without ever having the chance of recovering, but, as I 
have said, we cannot help destroying a certain proportion of the roots, 
and consequently we must take somer steps to restore the balance which 
under ordinary conditions is maintained between leaves and roots. To 
do this we must remove a percentage of the leaves of the transplanted 
tree corresponding to the proportion of roots removed, by pruning back 
seme of the branches. 

First of all the roots themselves, after the tree has been dug out, 
should be carefully gone over and all the bruised portions cut off clean 
so as to prevent decay and assist them in healing over. Then we must 
prune back the top of the tree itself. How far this should be done de ¬ 
pends upon the climate; in a moist atmosphere the leaves throw out less 
moisture and consequently less leaves need to be removed than in the case 
of a dry atmosphere where the leaves will perspire more freely. As a 
guide the shortening back should be to the extent of one quarter of the 
length of each shoot of the previous year’s growth, and if, owing to the 
divness of the climate, it is thought necessary to shorten back consider¬ 
ably, the shoots should be cut down to one strong bud just above the 
previous year’s wood. Do not cut off large branches at random, as this 
will spoil the shape of the tree. In the matter of the degree of shorten¬ 
ing back regard must also to some extent be had to the kind of tree 
concerned. For instance, trees which reproduce new shoots quickly (as, 
for instance, the peach), can be shortened back more than those which 
do not throw out new shoots as freely—an example of which is the apple. 

So much for the pruning of the tree. Having prepared the roots in 
the manner described, a bed of mud should be prepared, and the whole of 
the roots should be dipped into the mud, so as to keep them from contact 
from the air. The next matter is the setting of the tree. The first rule 
to remember is not to set the tree deeper than it stood before it was re¬ 
moved in the nursery—unless, of course, there is a possibility of the 
ground settling away from the tree as a result of its having been newly 
ploughed, If the soil has been dug too deep make a mound in the centre • 
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vof the hole so as to raise the tree. Let the hole be wide, so that the roots 
anay be well spread out and not cramped together. Then take some fine, 
rich mould and carefully fill in all the interstices between the roots—this 
•should he done with the hand by preference. Fill in the rest of the earth 
and raise it 2 or 3 inches above the ordinary surface of ground in order 
to allow for settling. If there is danger of damage by high winds a stake 
‘Should be driven into the bottom of the hole alongside the stem of the 
tree before the roots are covered; linen or straw bands should be used for 
tying the tree to the stake. 

(To be continued.) 


Prickly Pear as a Fodder Plant. —The despised ‘prickly pear 
3ms been proved by some South Australian dairymen in the far north 
to he an excellent fodder for milking cows. In the absence of other green 
food some of the varieties of prickly pear did good service, but a certain 
proportion of dry feed was supplied at the same time, as the pear by itself 
was too laxative. Some of the varieties grown were almost thornless, but 
the most satisfactory kind was that with large round leaves and well 
•spiked. The spikes, it must be understood, have to be well scorched be¬ 
fore the cattle touch the pear. One grower strongly recommends tliie 
aitide, as, once established in the very div country, he estimates five acres 
•would amply supply nearly 50 head of,cattle, and keep them in milk for at 
least three months. For country that cannot be irrigated this should 
•prove useful in serving the needs of dairy cows, as the prickly pear is an 
•extremely hardy plant .—(Dalgeiifs Review.) 


SOME “DONTS” FOP CATTLE BREEDERS. 


Don't mistreat your cattle by not feeding and watering them properly, 
and then expect them to give good results. 

Don't expect your cattle to be good to you unless you are goiod to 
-them. 

Don't ever kick a calf. It might kick back, then your feelings would 
1>e hurt 

Don’t think your cattle have reached perfection, but strive to make 
-them better. 

Don't sell a mean bull to your neighbour for breeding purposes. If 
-you do, his calves are liable to he mean, in which casp it will be a had 
advertisement for your breeding. 
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Soma Ortloro of inornate* 

By Claude Fuller.'* 

1 n t studying entomology, the very first thing one has to learn is what an. 
insect is, because the term is so frequently applied to animals that are not 
inlets, and not even related to insects. If you glance at the screen you* 
will see a portrayal of a lobster or crayfish. Now one never thinks of 
calling a lobster, a crab, or a prawn an insect, and yet they are much 
closer relatives than a number of small creatures which get the name. 
Insects, in short, belong to a group of animals which have outer skeletons 
and jointed legs. Anyone who has eaten a lobster, a crab, or a prawn,, 
knows that the outside skeleton has to be removed before the soft, mus¬ 
cular body is arrived at, and also that the meat is to be found inside the* 
jointed tubular legs. One has only to carry t lie well-known structure of 
a lobster in mind to sufficiently realise the principle upon which the 
bodies of insects and tlieir near relatives are built. In point of fact, these 
“insects of the sea” arc very like to the insects of the land, and I would 
dia\v your attention to the points of resemblance between a lobster and n 
tine insect, and the differences. As in one, so in the other, we find three 
regions—the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. In insects, we find one 
pair of antenna* 1 , but in the lobster two pairs are present. Insects have* 
six legs: lobsters always more. The feature that distinguishes lobsters- 
and the like from all other jointed limbed animals is that they breathe by 
true gills. 

SlMDEIlS, 8COliPI0X$, AXD MlTES. 

Closely related to the insects are the spiders, scorpions, and mites*. 
In one form or another you are well acquainted with the members of this 
class. The peculiarity of their structure lies in the cementing together of 
the head and thorax so that the body is made up of two great regions 
instead of three; further, they never possess antema?, and always have* 
eight legs 

A familiar illustration of this class of animals is the daddy long- 
legs, who, despite the extreme length of his legs, never lifts his body up 
any more than is absolutely necessary when he walks. In America, these 
peculiar spiders, which are perfectly harmless, and feed upon small insects, 
are called “harvestmen.*' Children catching them say: “Grandfather Grey¬ 
beard, tell me where the cows are, or I will kill you.” As the poor 
creature points its legs in all directions, it usually earns its freedom, but 
too often not without the loss of one or more legs. 

* Adapted from a lecture delivered under the auspices of the Durban Horticultural - 
Society, September, 1950 , The illustrations referred to (which were thrown on to a/ 
; screen with a lantern) are not reproduced here. 
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Spiders are all predaceous, feeding mostly on insects, and our next 
picture shows a jumping spider feeding upon a caterpillar. Later, in 
discussing the true insects, cases of what is known as protective mimicry 
will be illustrated, where insects resemble animate and inanimate ob¬ 
jects, so as to escape from their natural enemies. In the picture now 
'before ns, we, at first sight, see only a cluster of golden yellow flowers; 
with more attention, however, you will notice two yellow spiders, whose 
•colour closely approximates that of the flowers, so that they may, with 
more success, lie in wait for unwary insects which might otherwise bo 
frightened off by the sight of them. This peculiar imitation of colours 
for aggressive purposes can be noticed almost any day and in any garden* 
the search of a bed of white flowers seldom failing to reveal the presence 
of several white spiders nestled amongst them. 

Some Notorious Pests. 

Closely related to the spiders are flic mites, the small mites such as 
red spider, sheep scab, and the cheese mites, and the great mites, or tick- 5 . 
Among this group we have some very notorious pests, and recent re¬ 
searches have shown that, in South Africa especially, ticks are responsible* 
for the transmission of many serious animal diseases. The illustration at 
present before us shows the small blue tick—the engorged female stage— 
notorious as the transmitter of ordinary Pedwater. Ticks have life cycles 
very similar to those of insects, and our next illustration shows the 
metamorphoses of this common blue tick. The female is seen laving 
•eggs, from which emerges the yonng six-legged larva 1 , which subsequently 
become nymphs, and later develop into males or females, in which sfag»\ 
ns may he judged by the figures, a marked difference exists between t!i“ 
sexes. A remarkable feature exhibited by the blue ticks is that tuning 
orce reached a host they go through all their transformations upon it, 
whereas other ticks, such as the bont, or tortoiseshell, next shown in its 
various stages, leave the host twice, once to change from larva* to nymph, 
and next to change from nymph to adult. 

Centipedes and Millipedes. 

The next division or class of animals nearly related to insect- com¬ 
prises the centipedes and millipedes. These creatures have tubular bodies 
made up of a series of nearly equal-sized Segments or rings, to which am 
attached, in the case of centipedes, one pair of legs, and in the case of 
millipedes, two pairs—hence the popular names of “hundred legs” and 
"“thousand legs ” Many species of centipedes are poisonous but the pic¬ 
tures, used to illustrate this class represent a beneficial creature, the bouse 
<jeutipede. This delicate, long-limbed centipede is greatly feared, and 
as often as not destroyed, whereas it is not only quite harmless, but a 
great enemy to silver fish, moth, and even bed bugs. The thousand legs 
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or millepedes are most familiar creatures, and bur picture shows the* 
large common form frequently met with. This is quite harmless in every¬ 
way, but sonic of the smaller kinds destroy potatoes and other root crops.. 

We now come to the insects themselves, and I think it will be more 
instructive and convenient if we review these in the more important of 
the natural orders into which the class is divided. Upon the structure of 
insects l have already made some reference, and, apart from the fact that 
some take their food in a liquid form by suction, and others bite and. 
chew, it is really only necessary to point out upon this occasion how they 
breathe. The diagram before us shows the breathing system of an aphis, 
mid it will serve as an example for all insects. The interior of an insects 
body contains a network of filamentary tubes which connect up with a* 
number of main tubes which end in small orifices in the body wall. These' 
orifices are along each side of the body, and, as a general rule, there are 
1 \vo in each segment. The air enters these openings, and travels along 
the tubes. There is no regular inhalation or exhalation in the sense that 
we respiie. The importance of a knowledge of how insects breathe lies in 
the fact that it is only by suffocating them in one way or another that 
a number of injurious kinds can be satisfactorily dealt with. 

After a. 

The first order of insects is that known as aptera, because its mem¬ 
bers are all without wings. Of course, there are many wingless insects 
in the other orders, but they are abnormal, and are wingless because 
cither the wings have never been necessary, or they have disappeared 
through non-use. The true aptera are illustrated by the familiar silver 
fisli and spring-tails. Not only are the aptera the simplest insects in their 
structure and development, undergoing none of the remarkable changes 
which most other insects do, but they are the most ancient forms, and. 
are the present-day representatives of the ancestors of all insects. 

Ephemerjda. 

The delicate little May flies, creatures of a few hours’ delight, fonrr 
the second order of insects. They drop their eggs—myriads of them, in 
a little parcel—into the water, where the early stages are passed. The- 
larvae, or young, of which a drawing is given, are remarkable for the- 
gill plates along each side of the body. Most remarkable of all, however,, 
is ihe transformation into the adult stage. Although the adult insect 
may only live for a few hours, in its early stages it lives for one or several 
years, and then changes to a nymph. From this nymph there issues out 
cf the water an apparently perfect May-fly, which, after flying a Jittto* 
while, alights and sheds its skin again, the skin coming from all parts of 
the body, including the wings. This feature.is not met with in the ease? 
cf other insects, and it would be impossible to assign any reason for it. 
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OtiOKAXA. 

The members of the next order are the familiar insects known as 
dragon flies, characterised by long, narrow, finely-netted and powerful 
wings. There are two groups of dragon flies, the heavier-bodied which, 
when at rest, extend the wings horizontally, and the lighter-bodied— 
sometimes called “July” flies—which fold the wings over the body. A 
curious feature about dragon flies, which you may perhaps have noticed, 
is that they cannot walk. This is because the legs are set in a basket-like 
arrangement, to aid them in holding and eating their prey when in flight. 
Their eggs are dropped into the water, and the young which hatch there¬ 
from are veritable dragons of the deep, ugjy-visaged creatures, praying 
upon all sorts of small aquatic animals. The comical appearance of the 
face is due to the fact that the remarkable lower lip with which they catch 
il eir prey is folded over it in the form of a mask. Despite the many 
superstitions with which these insects are surrounded, they are quite* 
harmless. 

ISOPTEIU. ^ 

The next natural order with which we have to deal contains only one 
family, the termites—better known and notorious for the damage which' 
they do throughout the warmer parts of the world as white ants. They 
are, of course, not true ants, nor are they all related, but they have cer¬ 
tain social habits similar to those of ants, and some external resemblance 
to them in shape. Every white ant colony is divided into several classes. 
First, there are the workers, constituted of undeveloped males and 
females, whose business it is to build the nests, collect and carry food for 
the community, and bring up the young. Then there are the great-headed 
soldiers, also more or less developed creatures of both sexes, who are sup¬ 
posed to guard the colony, and certainly the big jaws with which they are 
provided, look very business-like. Last, we have the royal class of kings 
and queens, better called the fathers and mothers. After rains, these 
royal couples, if mature, leave the nests in great swarms, and fly about 
in the air. Falling to the ground, they dispense with their wings and 
pair off, each male selecting a female whom he follows blindly, until, as 
a general rule, disaster overtakes the couple. However, but two or three 
couples in every thousand survive the vicissitudes of the wedding flight, 
and these form the new ne&ts and colonies, becoming the future king and 
mother-queen of the colony. It is generally accepted that of themselves 
these mates cannot found a colony, but require a staff of workers and 
soldiers drawn from an established community to help in the self-ap¬ 
pointed task. I have every reason to believe, however, that they can do 
so, rearing their first-born themselves. Thus the new nest starts in a 
very small war, but as soon as the numbers of young have increased 
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sufficiently, they take up the duties and look * after their parents. Be¬ 
lieved of further responsibilities, and ensconced in a palace all to them¬ 
selves, tiie queen and king keep one another company, fed by their at¬ 
tendant young. Soon eggs begin to develop much more rapidly, and the 
queen swells enormously, in some tropical species the abdomen swelling to 
six or seven inches in length. As soon as the eggs are laid, they are 
carried off by the workers, and the young subsequently placed upon the 
fungus beds to feed. These fungus gardens are found in the nests of 
most of our Natal termites. 

Forpiculida. 

The next order is constituted of a single family also, the earwigs. 
These creatures are supposed to creep into the ears of sleepers, but there 
is absolutely no record of such a tiling ever occurring. It is much more 
likely that they got their popular name from being found in the ears of 
grain. 

(To be continued.) 


Sheep Notes. 

* 

A wet fleece is not comfortable, even in hot weather. 

Good lambs are never reared unless they receive a favourable start in 
life. -I" <•’ 

Mutton sheep give the best returns when fed for that purpose when 
young. 

A sheep must produce a variety of products if it is to be most profit¬ 
able. 

In order to realise the most for wool there must be a uniformity of 
condition. 

Everything that decreases the cost of production is so much self-help 
for the wool grower. 

The profit of wool growing depends as much on the cost of produc¬ 
tion as the selling price. 

By docking and castrating lambs when the animals are from eight to 
ten days old they receive practically no set-backs. 

There are no animals on the farm that are more particular in regard 
to the quality of their food than sheep. 

Tf the sheep becomes costive, oil meal will remedy. 

Any ewe that has weak, watery eyes is either in poor health or 
..constitution, ' * • ' ' , h. : iw 

' J ‘ 4 . v - .* V-’i x". ■ Av 
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Horse Notes* 


The stallion’s head should be clean, sharply chiselled and square, his eyes 
full of bright, soft fire, and his head gracefully set on. 

The compactness of his frame and body is of great importance. His 
legs and feet should be of great quality, for his foals will inherit much of 
the qualities of the extremities from him. 

Every breeder will admit that beyond all question of doubt both the 
stallion and the mare have each direct and distinct influence over their 
•offspring in regard to size, quality, shape, courage, health and soundness. 

If the mare’s and the stallion’s predecessors have produced good colts 
and fillies they are all the more valuable for breeding purposes. 

When selecting a well-bred mare, observe that the hair of the mane 
and tail is fine and perfectly straight. Waving or coarse hair denotes 
bad blood. 


Pointers from the Pen. 

Disease often comes as a result of overcrowding. 

No class of farm stock can utilise screenings so well as poultry. 

Early hatched pullets, if kept growing all summer, will commence 
laying reasonably early in winter. 

With poultry, as with other stock, food may be wasted by feeding too 
much as well as by feeding too little. 

Always use a pure-bred male in the flock, no matter of what breed it 
may be, and the chicks will be uniform. 

Don’t overcrowd your birds in the warm weather, or you may have 
•catarrah or gapes amongst vour poultry. 


*** Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in¬ 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
published and replied to in these pages . All communications should be 
addressed to “Abator,” C.o. Editor, “Natal Agricultural Journal,” 
Mariizburg. 


All correspondence on matters connected with irrigation in the 
Province of Natal should be addressed to the Acting Secretary for Lands, 
3)epartment of Lands, Pretoria. 
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Meteorologies / Returns - 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt Stations for the Month oj August njio*- 


STATIONS 


| Temperature (Fahr. Deg.) 

i 

Rainfall (In Inches) 


Means for Month 

E-5 

II 

(t V. 

Minimum 
for Month 

Total for 
Month 

0 ao 

6 ct 

X J 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 
« day* 

Fall j Day 

^11 
^ J; 

O V 3 

Total for 
same period 
from July i 
iqoq 

Maximum' Minimum 

i 

Observatory 


72*3 

( 

| 55‘9 

94 

17 

1*04 

3 

*53 

3tsr 

1 *48 

1-92 

Stanger 


75-5 

i 52 6 

98 

45 

*14 

i 

*14 

1st 

*14 

2*0L 

Verulatn 


78*8 

! 61*5 

96 

44 

*61 

6 

*45 

3Cth 

*78 

1*76 

Umbogintwim 

.. 

73-7 

i 50*8 

9ft 

43 

1*35 

4 

*74 

81st 

2*06 

2*13 

Winkle Spruit 


72*<» 

1 52*9 

94 

47 

1*30 

4 

*63 

80th 

1*38 

1*88 

Port Shnpstone 


71*5 

, W7 

89 

15 

1*27 

5 

*50 

1 & 17 

2*67 

l'2o 

lmbizana 


74*2 

! 611 

93 

44 

1 r 

4 

•50 

2nd 

2*03 

117 

Umzinfo 


73*2 

47*6 

78 

37 

1*33 

3 

’ J8 

IK & 20 

1 *96 

1*39 

Mid-Ilk>vo 


71*7 

53*6 

91 

80 

1*48 

7 

•51 

2nd 

1-86 

1*22 

Bulwer 


63*0 

39*2 

81 

24 

*88 

9 

*34 

19th 

*95 

— 

Richmond 


70*2 

44*7 

89 

33 

2*56 

5 

1 '00 

1st 

2-«« 

*99 

Ivranukloof 

,, 

1\"6 

54 *9 

88 

46 

1*23 

7 

*31 

2nd 

1*28 

1*23- 

Maritzburg 


7 2*8 

45*1 

90 

33 

1*83 

6 

•no 

8.-th 

1-89 

•9.) 

Cedara 

.. 

oro 

36*3 

87 

21 

1 *33 

12 

•20 

2nd 

1 *39 


How irk 

.. 

61**7 

40*7 

86 

28 

1*43 

4 

*76 

30th 

1 *66 

•76 

New' Hanover 


70*0 

44*6 

92 

32 

L*2t 

6 

*46 

1st 

1*41 

1*08 

Krant zkop 

.. i 

73*9 

48*7 

79 

42 

*39 

3 

*28 

1st 

•39 

i *52 

Grey town 


72*1 

43*7 

88 

32 

1*45 

6 

*83 

31st 

1*50 

J ’45 

Lid jetton 

.. : 

72*0 

32*7 

87 

20 

1*50 

7 

*55 

30th 

1*61 

*71 

Nottingham Road 


68*0 

32*o 

85 

18 

*66 

4 

*27 

1st 

1*80 

•69 

Estcourt 


71*1 

40*6 

86 

3o 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

•97 

Wet,‘rum 


81*» 

38 *4 

93 

28 

*06 

l 

•oe 

30th 

*06 

1-49 

Ladysmith 

,. 

78*3 

42*0 

89 

29 

*28 

6 

•15 

31st 

*28 

1-77 

Dundee 


73‘6 

45*0 

81 

1 35 

— 


... 


— 

2*69 

Newcastle 


80 5 

28*7 

87 

| 21 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1-65 

Charlestown 


70*9 

37*1 

84 

! as 

•oo 

J 

•oo 

13 th 

*00 

1-51 

Utrecht 


83*6 j 

23 1 

93 

18 

— 



— 1 

- 

2 *06 

Vryheid 


74*9 

» 48*0 

86 

33 

•13 

5 < 

•10 

2nd i 

•13 

2‘2l 

Paulpietersburg 


77*4 

41 *9 

89 I 

30 

•00 

2 1 

•oO 

2 A 2Nl 

*21 


Ngomi Forest 


07 *tl 

f 47 0 

83 | 

37 

*84 j 

16 ! 

*22 

1st ! 

*97 

2*67 

U bom ho 


71*1 

62 2 

79 

41 

- 1 

_ • 

.... 

— 

lit) 

1-96 

Nongnma 


73*3 

47*2 

91 

37 

*20 

3 

*10 

19th 

•87 

1 *90 

Hlabisa 

. t 

73*2 

19-1 

90 1 

ir» 

*36 

2 1 

•3o 

26 th ! 

*19 ! 

1*13 

Mahlahatini 


77*8 

4o 2 

90 j 

31 

ji | 

2 : 

*07 : 

*5<V5o| 

*04 ■ 

1-45 

Empangmi 


70*2 

62*9 

Kin i 

44 

1 81 S 

4 ! 

•67 

31st 

2*15 j 

4*22 

Mtun/ini 


81*4 

1 fio*0 

97 j 

40 

3*88 j 

7 ; 

1 ’00 

17 th | 

5 • 8! 

! 

0*66 


Methnological Observations taken at Private Stations Jor the Month of August, ityio. 



Temperature 
(I n Ffthr. Dugs.) 

Rainfall (In Inches) 

STATIONS 

i « 

E Jr "c 
'*&£ 

I € 
■U$ 

u 

OJ 

IsJ 

>% 

& 

'S 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 
i day 

Total for 
Year from 
July i, iqio 

*8r 

m 

*13 g? 


a r*i 

S*5 

£ * 

(S* 

© 

X 

Fall 

Day 

hsJ 

Maritzburg Botanical Gardens 

92 

31, 

1 *82 

4 

P15 

3oth 

1*98 

•ei6 

Ottawa *. 


— 

•99 

6 

'42 

31st 

1*31 

_ 

Mount Edgecombe 

— 

— 

*97 

5 

*41 

31st 

1*28 

_ 

Cornubia .. .. .. 

— 

— 

Pit 

— 

.... 

- - 

1*59 


Milk wood Kraal .. ;. 

— 

— 

*52 

— 

_ 

_ 

*67 

_ 

Blackburn .. ., 

— 

— 

*73 

— 


_ 

1*00 

_ 

Saccharine .. 

— 

— 

1 *02 


_ 


1*29 

—• 

Umzmto, Beneva 

— 


1*38 

3 

*49 

30th 

1*98 

_ 

RietVtci 

.— 

— 

*40 1 

3 

*21 

31st 

*90 

,1*01 

Cedara -Hill Station 

85 

80 

1*56 

7 

*86 

31st 

I *56 

Cedara—Vlei Station ... .. 

87 

24 

1*32 

11 

*83 

31st 

l*$2 


Winkel Spruit 

91 . 

47 

1*80 

4 

*63 

80th 

r*s8 

•38 

Weeilen ... .. .. 

89*5 

34 

•U* 

1 

*10 

3 K;t 

24*71 

1*33 

Giant's Caktle .. .. 

67*58 

41*16 

*58 

4 

*26 

18th 

*73 

row 

llmhiangeni .. .. 



J*56 

4 

*59 

17th 

172 

1*68 
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Return of Coal Raised and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of August. 19 x 0 : 


I 


COLLIERY 


Natal Navigation 
Durlwui Navigation 
Elandslaa^te 
Glencoe (Natal) 

St. George’s 
Natal Cambrian 
Dundee ,. . 
South African 
Hlobane 
Burnside .. 
Hatting Spruit 
Ramsaj 
Newcastle .. 

Natat Steam 
Talann 
Ballengeich 
W est Lcnnoxlon 
Dewar's Anthracite 
Moui Klip* 
Vryheidt 
VaalbankJ 


Totals 


Corresponding Month, *09 


Average Labour Employed 


Productive Work 

Un¬ 
productive 
Work ” 

Above 

Below 

Total 

.i round 

Ground 



37u 

723 

1,093 

1 

« 1 

2;:«4 

719 

955 

13 j 

311 

752 

1,063 

3o t 

16* 

&49 

707 

*i j 

S 55 

499 

751 


179 

511 

oy;j 

32 i 

212 

419 

661 

— j 

166 

429 

595 

20 

142 

349 

491 

4s j 

IH1 

321 

502 

loo j 

99 

340 

439 

7 | 

82 

182 

264 

u i 

74 

M7 

391 


83 

21 1 

297 


77 

! 161 

241 

j 


93 

170 

*» ! 

56 

S3 

139 


15 

; 14 

29 

j 


14 

1 1 


6 

6 

12 

— ’« 


i 4 

1 

t { 

2, St 19 

j 6,7o5 

9.514 

1 

j ! 

2,605 

j 5,116 

: . 8,021 

r 

i 52 


| Output 

| 

Total j . 

j Tons Owl. 


• - - •- 

. ■ 

1,099 

29,183 19 

968 

22,658 - 

1,093 

19,808 b 

731 

I 18,124 4 

761 

16,416 ~ 

725 

14,424 7 

661 

13,074 5 

615 

10,897 2 

539 

10,73o 13 

635 

10,057 17 

446. 

8,727 15 

270 

7,084 8 

401 

6,863 11 

297 

6,186 3 

241 

4,921 4 

191 

2,445 7 

HI 

1,850 13 

29 

240 — 

14 

128 2 

12 

25 — 

8 

8 — 

9,883 

i» 

203,854 15 

8,373 

152,187 3 


Euro]mans .. 

Natives 

Indians 


Productive Work 


Above 

Below | 

Total 

Ground j 

Ground 

234 

21 o ! 

44 4 

980 

4,393 : 

5,373 

1,595 

2,102 | 

8,697 


Un¬ 

productive 

Work 


Total, ! Total, 
Aug.. 1910 j Aug.. rqoc> 


! 50 491 423 

: 210 1 5,592 4.4 >5 

| loo | 3,797 I 3,515 


- Cost charged to Capital Account. I jlnriudes July return. * July return. 


Mines* Department, Pietermaritzburg, 
7 th September, 19 x 0 . 


CHAS. J. CRAY, 

Commissioner ol Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 


Return of Coal Bunkered .and Exported from the Port of Durban for 

Bunker Coal .. •* 

Coal Exported .. ., • • 


the month of August, 1910: — 

Tons. Cwt. 

, 90,028 17 

21,937 4 


Total 


117,966 1 


Customs House, Port Natal. 
7 th September, 1910. 


GEO. MAYSTON, 

Codec tm of Customs, Natal. 
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Pound Itot loom. 


___ n* t - 

.’Notification is contained in the Provincial Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
✓ released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified :— 

On the 5TH October* 

Hatting Spruit (Dundee J—(i) Brown donkey mare; (2) Two mouse coloured 
donkey mares ; (3) Two mouse coloured donkey yearlings ; (4) Brown coloured donkey 
yearling, No visible brands, and low condition. (5) Four merino sheep, ewes, left ear 
slit, piece punched out tip of right ear, no brands, in low condition. 

Inhlasatye (Vryheia) —(1) Merino ewe sheep, 4 tooth, no brands, top of both ears 
winkel haak ; (2) Merino ewe sheep, lamb of above, no brands, top of both ears winkol 
haak, about five months old. 

Muden ( Wcenen)— Donkey, female, colour grey, black mark down each shoulder, 
mark of trace on right side, no brands or marks. 

Soferino (Gourton) —(1) Merino sheep, branded C.D. on left side, V shape slit in 
left ear; (2) Merino sheep, branded HSOI on back, V shape slit in right ear. These 
two animals are impounded, but still running in Nalans Location, Tabamhlope. 

On the 19TH October. 

Donnybrook (Polela) —(1) Two white ewe go its. Impounded by G. Walton, 
Grcenvale, Ixopo. ( 2 ) White sow. Impounded by J. Simpson, Creighton. 

NOTICE. 

The Gaoler, Umsinga, has been appointed as Poundkeeper at Pomeroy, Division of 
Helpmakaar, with effect from the date of assuming duty, vice J. van der Westhuysen, 

. resigned. 


Land and Agricultural Loan Fund. 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
witn full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
f the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loau 
Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 


Diamond Drilling. 


43ome of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire tor boring lor either minerals or water. Particulars as to 
4erm& of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, , 
Commissioner of j 
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Return of Forme ot Proeont under Uoenoe for 
Lungelokneee end Saab. 


Stock Inspector. District. 
A. P. Cmw .. | Ladysmith 


A. P. Cm Mr and 

Murdoch .. ! Ladysmith 


i 


A. B. Hoc 


A. C. Williams 


L. 1’. '1 reuor 


Portion of Kstconrt 


.. I’treht .. | 

: I 

i ! 

| j 

.. Alfred .. { 


R. Wins,field Stratford 
and Havcmanu .. Newcastle 


! 

1 


Disease. | Owner. Farm. 

I ! , 


Scab 




Natives 

H. Nicholson 
Natives 

B. J. Neina v er 
D A. Henry 
P. Grant. 

1L W. Ntl 
Ii. Fritohley 
j Nat ves 


W. M J. Buys 
T. Allison 
N Meyer 
i C. Coventry 
i (i. i. Perry 
i J. Bruscolt 
j C. Hatting 
) CL Spearman 
} P. van der Merwe 
\X. hie to i« 
Natives 

C). J. Meyer 
D. M. M P/afi 
J Natives 


J. T. Clothier 
R, Fynn 
Natives 


Natives 
\V. Osborn 
CL M mis 
Unknown 

C. G. H Laas .. 
Natives 

II. J. Hearn 
4. V. Wade 

D. N. van Rooyen.. 
Natives 

K. Saunders 
O. Plut/. 

K. S. Miller 
A. Tourle 

A. Vanderpl nk .. 
F. Meyer 
A.J. vunWyk 
M. Collyer 

A. M, van Niekerk 
J. AC. Morris .. 
M. C. Adendorff .. 
C. 4. de Tillers .. 
F. Meyer 

C. Hudson 

B. J. Whtegs 

F. J. Oosthuysen .. 
A. M. Oroide 
l)r. A. J. Abraham j 
H. J. & W. YutAHmn, 
A. J. Uys .. j 


Roosbooni 
Rooipoort 
Ne herton 
D iefontein 
Klandslaagte 
Tylden 
Envogel Vlei 
'I own Land 4 
Livest Home 
Avonford 
Pavels Hook 
Fpurie s Kraal 
Mattwana’ Krp. 
Gevonden 
Ruit Kail 
Jacob’s L dder 
Klipport 
Frampt. n 
Glaston Bag 
Elands Spruit 
Doomkop 
Woodlands 
Vaalbank 
Mount Alice 
nina 

Sparklspruit 
Goedehoop 
Spitzkop 
We terseilen 
GumtreeGr ve 

Goede Hoop 
Whitecim 
Hwghemlt* • 
Location No. 2 
,, No. 6 
Mt. ilelio 


Location No. 2 

Rot* pojnt 

Kon nysherg 

Nc i-nan die n Pounds 

Redcliffe 

No mamlien 

Blnckmoie 

Macclesfield 

Les Kop 

.jubilee 

Home hoe 

Gu derland 

Colngli 

Najuba North 
Fnglescliff 
Shepherd's Bush 
Gen ton 

Tatham’s Camp 

spitzkop No. 6 

Brin 

Kendal 

Waterfo’d 

L'o K« p 

Garden Villa 

Leicester 

River Bank 

Vlatnlaagte 

Surrev 

Fountain Dale 
Blaanbosch 
O ©Tree 
F«.u tain Da’t* 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE. -(Continued). 


stock Inspector District, 


Disk ask } Owner 


*'G. Daniel 1 .. j Vryheid 


. J K, Cooper .. Nk&ndhla & Nqutu 


tE. Vavty 


ft. May ne 


Western Umvoti .. 

Eastern Umvoti & 
Krantzkup 


ift. J. Marshall .. t Dundee 


• J. F. van Renaburg Ngotshe 


Natives 
D. Swart 
\V. Landman 
Natives 
F. Symmons 
Nativrs 

C. Van Rooyen 
Native 

J. H. Omiter 
Nel Bros. 

Natives 
J. Radmrd 
L, Kanya 
Natives 

D. De Bruin 
Natives 

J. H. Erland 

T. W. Dukes 

R. O. x hu Rooyen 

Native 

II. Ha-, ing 

*.. Bezniu .enhoisl 

Native 

1L J. Human 
Natives 
Petrus Mate 
Natives 


H. Fry 
Natives 


F. R. Nel 

C. A. Charlewood.. 
i J. P. S. van Rooyen 


P. P. van Rooyen. 
L. J* van Rooyen .. 
T. J. van Rooyen .. 
Native 

W. . W. Harding.. 

, M. letter 
P. H. van Rooyen.. 
A. Jansen 
L. Badenhorst 
A. J. (3. Meyer .. 
Na ive 


Unknown 

I P. J. C. Liver.sage.. 
P. J. Swart 
M. l. Herbst 
| C* J. van Rooyen .. 
Natives 


Trade 
Aloehoom 
I riehoek 
Toads 

Harleheestbult 

Berlin 

Nooitgegren 


Velgenoeg 

Dubbelrecht 

Welge egen 

R odejioort 
Melzeifon ein 
Gotuirij 
Groolgewaeht 
BraakslooL 
Welgelegen 
Prosperit/ 
Nooitvenv icht 
Dubbebret*ht 
Overshot 
Eengone ontn 
Teleze Hill 
Itela Hill 

Insuxi 

Sandwana 

Siyong.) 

Kmpamlhle 
Nquin Town Li »lf 
Maoelo 
lood River 
Mkonjarie 
Selu shana 
Mugabeni 
Nqutu F< rt 
Nondweni 
Bio d lliier 
tttshi 

Telezi Hill 
Nqutu Town L inD 
Yermuuk's Kraal 
C aigieburn 
Thom view 

Rigina 
Ematimatolo 
V eltevred n 
Groenkop 
Unstelegan 
Doornfcloof 
Bellev e 

Zypherfontein 
Milietu n 
Wate fall 
Buffalo Hoe* 
Sheeprilge 
Klipfonteln 
Doomkop 
Outbemeod 
Moy 
Da main 
Waier;al 
Dundee Pound 
Toveranarsue 
Rietfontein 
K1 pdig 
B»rve d 
Rietfontein 
Klip Riv r 
Sma duel 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE.-/ Continued). 


SlOCK INSPECTOR 

District 

Disease 

Owner 

Farm 

E. W. Larknn 

Fuming a 

Scab 

Nati 0 

Gordon M. moria 
Jobskop 

Verniatk’s Kraal 

K. Ripley 

Fintonjineni 


•• 

J( warns# waza 

Koninisberfi 

C, K. Walker 

Portion of Esteourt 

t* 

» 

l 

» f 

Wm. Me Fie 

S F. Butshoff ! ’ 

S. B. 0 . lltttt .. 

H. J. K. Miller 
j S. C Mara's 

Highlands 
l.owl.oids 

X ekerksfonte n 
Stanger’s Hoek 
Beacon Hil 

Mo lan Spruit 

A. Hair .. 

l City ami Umgeni .. , 

I 

t» 

i Native 

Govt. Bact. 

Natives 

Bishcpstowe 

Golf Links 

! Zwaartkop Location 

J Radford (acting) 

' Pan'pieteiKburg .. 


H. Rohrs 

! A tona 

E. W. Bowies 

1 I«op> 

M 

C. J. Webb 

W. White!aw .. ,! 
Natives .. ; 

i Rocky Glen 
j Glenmaize 
! McKenzie 

J. W. f-twait 

j 

Berg vl He 

M 

F. 301 tick el .. 1 

Mueder & w ons .. ! 
»>. D. Newton 

i * eanline 
! Zuur Plaats 

1 Roodebult 

K. J. B. (leaking 

Richmond 


A. Wright .. 1 

l Hamilton 

H. van Rooyen 

Hal winango .. ^ 


Natives .. | 

| Onvergenoge 


Division of Agriculture Notices . 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Covernment Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision :— 

Scale I. Scale II. 

Minerals Tested for Phosphate : £ s. d. £ $. d. 

H uaiitative . .. ... 076 050 

quantitative. ... .. o 10 6 076 

Complete . 1 1 o o 15 o 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs: 

Determination of 1 constituent . ... 076 050 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents ... ... o 15 o c 10 o 

Complete analysis ... ... ... ... ... 1 1 o o 15 o 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 1 1 o o 10 6 

Complete analysis of a soil. 220 110 

Complete analysis of a soil, with mechanical analysis 330 220 

Water : Irrigation and drainage . 1100 o 10 6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 1 io o 0150 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. ... 050 026 

,, ,1 ; Complete. o 15 o 076 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin . 050 026 

Cattle Dips : Qualitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

constituents . o 10 ,0 o 5 o 

Quantitative analysts of 1 to 3 principal constituents 110 o 10 6 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent .. 050 026 

Quantitative „ „ „ . o 10 o 050 

Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 
AH fees are payable in advance. 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addressed to the Chemist, Central Experimental Farm, C edara 


TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Fines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. ^ 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, wflf be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound, 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi¬ 
fication purposes. 


SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Populus alba ) can be supplied in any quantity, at 1 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


/ 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of ^5, at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked* 
for future delivery. 


WOOLLEI) SHEEP. 


Offers are^ invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns,. 
Hampshire's, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first: 
4>lace to the officers responsible :— 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture.—House Master, Cedara* 
Analysesof Soils, Fertilisers, etc.—Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crowi* 
Forests.—Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds.—Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc.—Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 
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Government Colo Stokes ano Abattoirs. 


Tropical Hants, Seeds, etc. —Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 
Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming.—Curator, Govt Station,""Weenen. 
Fruit.—Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business.—Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Wool led Classings, &c.—Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aoiarist, Cedara. 

E. K. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Government Cold Stores end Abattolre. 

PIETERMARITZBURG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet* 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re¬ 
quired to make their ow n arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for. slaughter 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durbafi, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charg-es in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir* 

1. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. ,1 Sets Feet, per set 4 ... 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 


Cattle-over one year old. 


Calves I*——- 

n In nru* ! 


up to one ! Rat 
year old. | single h ' ead . 

! After reach* 
i ing ioo head 
j in month. 

s, d. s. d. w 

i ‘ d. 

03 06 

0 3 

20 I36 

2 9 

01 0 i 

0 1 

06 -06 

! 0 6 

06 06 

0 6 

09 — 

. — 


1. 

2 . 


Bagging Charge 
Per Body of Beef 
Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


Special Storage Kates for Chilling up to 
72 hours. 

1. Chilling Beef, per body 

2. Chilling Offal, per set 


1 3 

o 3 


1 3 
0 6 


26 j 19 

06 | 6 3 

i 

I 


2 9 *1 » 9 . 

1 O ; ^ O 6 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in .respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. J 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg/ aist December, 1908. 
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Publication* Issued by tbs Department 
of Agriculture . 


The following publications, issued by the Depaument of Agriculture, are still in 
prints and copies may be obtained free (ex e it toose with price attached) upon 
ampli ation to the office of the Agricultural Journal. Department of Agriculture, 
Pietermaritzburg. The figures in square brackets (e,g. [1904]) are the years in which 
the various publications were issued. 

No. BULLETINS. 

2.—“ Manures on the Natat Market, 1902,” by Alex. Pardy, F.G.S, Analyst. [1902.] 
4.— 14 Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C Analyst. [1903,] 
7.— 14 Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. E. Sim, F L.S., Conservator of Forests. [1905.] 

(Price 2s. 6d., pod free.) 

10. — 1u Manures on the Natal Market, 1905,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C. 4 ., Analyst. [1905.] 

11. — 44 East Coast Fever," by 8. B. Woollitt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1906.] 

12. —“Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.O.S., Analyst. [1906.] 

13. — 44 Report on the Disease kn >wn as 4 Bluecongue ’ ia Sheep," by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F.B.C.V.S., FR.8.E, Govt. Bacteriologist aud D rector. 
Govt. Laboratory. [1908.] 

14. — 44 Poultry-Keeping in a Simplified Editicn for Farmers," by F.C. [1908.] 

15. — 44 The Export of Citrus Fruit,” by Claude Fuller. [1909.] 

16. —“ Some Common Bagworms and Basket worms,” by C’aude Fuller. [1909.] 

17. — 44 Dipping and Tick-Destroying Agents,” by H. Watkins-Pitchf *rd, F.E C. V.S., 

F.R.S.E., Govt. Bacteriologist, Natal, and Direct >r, Govt. Laboratory, 
[1909.] ( For further Report, sec nndsr 44 Reports 1 ) 


EE POETS. 

Annual Report of the Agricultural Department. 1902. Includes Reports of the 
Director of Agriculture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural, Journal , etc ) [1903 ] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture: January 1, 1903, to June 30, 
1904, [1905. j 


Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 
1905. [1905.] 


Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June. 
1906. [1906,] 

(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports *?e reprint 44 Natal's 
Progress in 1906,” noted below.) 

Fourth Eeport of the Government Entomologist, 1903-4. [1905.] 

Fifth Eeport of the Government Entomologist, 1904-5, [1916.] 

Sixth Eeport of the Government Entomologist, 1905 6. [1907.] 

Division of Agriculture : Administration Report, 1907-8. [1908.] 

(The Third Report of the Eutomologist is included in the *“ Report of the Agricult¬ 
ural Department, 1902,” noted above.) 

Report of the Conservator of Forests, 1902, [1903.] 


Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to December 31,1905. 

Report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for year ended 30th June, 1906, [1907,] 
First Annual Report of the Land Board, 1905. [1906.] 

Annual Report of the Land Board, 1906-7. 

Annual Report of the Land Board, January, 1907—March, 1909. [1909.] 


Second Report on Dipping and Tick-!_.... 

FJLC.Viy F.K.S.E.. Govt Bacterio 


Agents, By H. Watkins-Pitcbford, 
legist, Natal 
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MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS, Em . 

Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages ” : reprinted from Journal ) 

Mealie Grub (do do ) 

Mosquitoes (do do ) 

Woolly Aphis (do do ) 

Co-operation. By E. T. Mull ns, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, (.Reprinted 
from Journal , 1907.) 

Citrus Fruit Export, (Reprinted from Journal , 1907.) 

Natal’s Progress in 1906. (Reprinted from Journal , 1907.) The statistics contained 
in this paper are on the same lines as those m the Annual Reports for 
previous years of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

Natal’s Progress in 1907. By H. J, Choles, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Journal , 1908.) 

Natal's Progress in 1908. By H. J. Cholis, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Journal , 1909.) 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal , 1907.) The paper is a summary of 
Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Agiculture, 
Manila. 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leonard Acutt, J.P., Tongaat; Member of 
the Land Beard, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal , 1907.) 

South Afrit an Pioducts Exhibition, 1907. Report of T, R. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal , 1107.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Manufacture of Matches. By E. R. Sawer, Director, 
E.8. (Reprint.d fiom Journal^ It 0*.) 

Soy Beans : Their Cultivation and Uses. By H. J. Chubs. (Reprinted from 
Journal , 1910.) 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowe s, Plants and Vegetables at Shows, By T. R. Sira, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906.J 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operative Societies. (7V<Vr Is., post free.) 


Brands Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions. 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions:—Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A, 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2$ Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B, 2; Umsinga, V. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotsbe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.j Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
WeBt of main line of Railway, H. 3 on left neck? Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umtomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 
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Employment Bureau. 


Thk Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to bear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal . 

No. 119.—Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 126.—Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years with first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127.-An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present, 

No. 131.—Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. - Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133 —Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing and hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No. j34,—Age 37, Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest £700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year's partnership would be willing to increase that sum to ^1.000. 

No. 135.—Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136.—-Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Wry good references. 

No. 137,—Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139.—Age 25. Seven years' experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 

No. 140.—Age 25. Colonial born. Has had 3 years experience on farm. Two 
years in the Mooi River Division, and one year Dairy Farming in the Transvaal. Good 
references j speaks Zulu. 

No. 141.—A married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
with stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142.—Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon aud Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 
planting, and manufacture—New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable business man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liberal salary expected, and first class work guarauteed, Correspondence invited from 
Companies or Capitalists, 

No. 143.—Experience on gardening and agricultural work. Wishes to obtato 
situation on a wattle plantation, stock, agricultural, or mixed farm. Would prefer in 
be near Maritzburg if possible but must be in Natal. 

No. 144.—Desires employment on a farm in any capacity. Is the son of a farmer 
in Wiltshire, and has been in S A. since 1900. Has had some experience on farms in this 
country. 

No. 145,—An experienced Natal farmer finds it necessary to leave his farm on 
account of the near approach of East Coast Fever, and would be glad of a position as 
manager on an estate or to work one on shares Has a good knowledge of general 
agriculture, and of all kinds of live Stock, which he was accustomed to handle on 
Australian Stations. 

No. 146. —An.experienced stock and agricultural farmer desires position on a farm. 
Has had 25 yeans experience of mixed farming. Speaks and writes Dutch and English. 
Alsos peaks Zulu, and is accustomed to handling of coolies. Good references. 
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No. 147. — Desires to obtain a situation as manager or under manager on a farm. 
Has had a great deal of experience with all kind of farming, stock, mixed, and coast. 
For the last ten years has been manager of a farm on the ('oast, and prior to that ht? 
was engaged in farming in the Dundee and Harrismilh districts respectively, when 
he took many prizes for stock on Va«ious Agricultural Shows. He has had much 
experience with machinery also and understands building. Offers first-, lass references. 
Can speak, read and write Dutch and can speak Kaffir. Is accustomed to managing 
Coolies. 

No. 148. —Has a fairly good practical knowledge of farming in Ireland, and desires 
to obtain a situation on a farm in tins Country. 

149.—Understands farming and is a good Zulu linguist. Desires situation on a 
farm more especially as manager. Hods a certificate for book-keeping. 

No. 150.—Age 21, desires to obtain a situation on a farm. Can fence, plough, is. 
handy with carpenters or engineer's tools, understands the Cream Separator, has had 
some experience in hay making, knows how to manage a gang of natives and can 
speak the Zulu language. States he is not afraid of hard work, and is strong and 
healthy ; is an abstainer and does not smoko. Will work 6 months at a nominal salary 
with board and lodging free. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any farmer who may address him on the 
subject. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans¬ 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been asked bv several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrovc Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 

Farm Apprentices' Bureau . 

This following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with anv of those applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No, 3. Age 24. Colonial horn lias a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

f t 15. Age 19. Is desirous of learning farming. 

»> 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

tt 27, Age 19. lias had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

,, 40. Age 24. Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee¬ 

keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

n 53 Ajfc 17, Has had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks 
Zulu, Understands cattle and horses. 

»» 56- Age 20. Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 

some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging. 

*t 57 * Has had two years experience on a farm. Speaks Zulu and has a slight 
knowledge of Dutch. Is anxious to get cm to a farm. 

>r Age 16. Is a goed rider and has a little knowledge of general farming, 

is very quick and willing to learn and not afraid of work. 
Is strong and healthy. Desires to get on a stock or 
agricultural farm. 

w . PREMIUM OFFERED. 

^We have received an application from London in which an applicant expresses his 
desire to learn fanning in Natal, for which he is willing to pay a premium to a first-class 
farmer who may be willing to take him on to his farm. He has had some training at 
an Agriculture College in England. We shall be glad to hear from any Natal farmers 
Kho may be willing to enter into an agreement with our correspondent for this purpose, 
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East Coast Fever Advisory Committees • 


(Note. —Owing to sparse European population, the following Magisterial Divisions 

have no Advisory Boards; Ubornbo, Mnpmnulo, Jngwavuma, Mahlabatini, 

Ndwnndwe, Nkaa'ndhla, and Hlabisa.) 

INiAN.DA.-C R Bishop (Chairman). Umgeni; W. Sykes, junr., E II Dore, W 
Campbell, 11 Armstrong, T Polkinghorne. 

PAULP 1 ETERSBURG.—N J Els (Chairman), Faulpietcrsburg; A Schutte, J 
B Budolph, ,J H Labuschagne, P 11 Van Rooyen, C M Hester, J H .1 Klingenberg. 

MTUNZ 1 NI,—Magistrate (Chairman), F Green, G M J Gielink, G Gotkate, 
H C Tedder, A H Koningkramcr. 

EMTONJANENI.—Magistrate (Chairman), A Leitch (Secretary), H T James, 
.1 P Koekemoer, A L PrRorius, B H McAlister, R J Ortlepp, T W Smith. 

PiiKimMAmTZBUKG.—B Svvete Kelly (Chairman), Geo Gibbon, AV E 
Goodwin, O A Fawcett, G B Lallan, \V J Christie, E G McAlister. 

ALFRED.—Magistrate (Chairman), AV A Hutchinson, Rev S AitVhison, A G 
Prentice, C A Hohvell, R E H Fann, C Hitch ins, Harry Kethman, Theo Riset/ky, 
J P Bouvene 

LOWER TUG EL A.—A S L llulett (Chairman), Kearsneyj W JI B Addison, A 
E Jackson, H E Essery, J Brown, WM) Bobbins. 

ALEXANDRA.—AV Thomson (Chairman), Umxinto; 11 Bagley, K (‘ Archibald, 
A Blarney, H Reynolds, G J Oookes, F Parkin, #1 A Curie. 

VRYHiElD.—A Von Levelzovv (Chairman), Vrv'heid; B Hatting, F Volkes, 
G M Van der AVesthuizen, J Kruger, J F Potgieter, L M J Nei. 

UTRECHT.—G J Shawe (Chairman), Utrecht*; J T Bierman, J J Uys, M 8 
Ferreira, J H Klopper, Otto Sehwikkard, P H de Jager, A T Spies, II J Potgieter, 
G D Bezuidenhmit, J A Kruger. 

ESTOOURT No. 1 .--WG Randles (Chairman), Highlands; 0 Cope, 11 E Cadle, 
John Bartholomew, J \V Johnstone, II Garland, C it tSkottowe, J Lindsay, J N 
Boshoff. 

DUNDEE (SUB-DIVISION A1).—Rev J Dewar (Chairman). Dannhauser; T 
Brookes (Secretary), J J Grove, A E Norman, 0 J Meyer, .T J Pavel, 

DUNDEE (SUB-DIVISION A 2 ).—F Tnrton (Chairmw), “Mayfield,” Glencoe; 
AV J II Muller, F Scbroeder, F Dammann, Rev Father Macarius, H Greenhough. 

DUNDEE (SUBDIVISION B).—H Wiltshire (Chairman), Dundee; C M Meyer, 
G M de Waal, A G Spies, junr., T P Smith, A T Oltlacre (Secretary). 

RICHMOND (SUB-AREA No. ]).—E E Johnson (Chairman), Byrne; R A 
Buchanan, A Harcourt. 

RTOHMOND (SUB-AREA No. 3 ).—G P Lewis (Chairman), “The Hill,” ArnohPs 
Hill; J \V Arnold, H B Boyd. 

RICHMOND (SUB-AREA No. 4 ).—A AV Cooper (Chairman), Richmond; AY 
Corarie, A H Cockburn, J L McKenzie, C Nicholson, C Keith McKenzie, J AA r T 
Marwick, J W Flett. 

•GAtMPRRDOWN.—J AV Tlarvey (Chairman), “Eaton,” Beaumont; W L Stead 
(Secretary), New Leeds; II Hines, J II Meyer, € J A Scheepers, G S Phipson, A N 
Kirkinan. AV Mercer, F N Meyer,L G Wingfield Stratford, H S P< wor, B B Evans, 
J Ballam, J James. 

IMPENDHLE (NORTH).—J A Tod (Chairman), Loteni; J AA T McLean, AA" 
McLean, W Root's, H Boik, T Carter, J P Laurens. 

IMPENDHLE (SOUTTI).---Thos kerning (Chairman), “Good Hope” Boston; 
Dr Henson, 0 C Lewis, D Tootell, AA r Harrington, AV A Alborough, R J Raw. 

NEWCASTLE No. 1.—J Vos, AV P J Adendorff, A J Johnstone, A Wood, A 
Paine, D A Drtitmmond, J 0 Thomas, G Firmstone, 

NEWCASTLE No. 2.—J J Muller, J C Adendorff, E Sander, P Van Breda, 
C (Earl, W Moller, F JC Panzera, F Ryder, A A Osborn. 

NEW CASTLE No. 3.—E W Hodson, P J Moolman, W L Old a ere, B Harrington, 
Q Langley, I Cronje, W Wat’son. 

NEWCASTLE No. 5,-E W Noyce, G Matthew F K Panzera. 
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ALEXANDRA AGKTt CULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION— 
President: G J Crookes. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blarney, E \V 11 a/wkosworth, 
H Razley, J.P., J Kirk man, *1 ,L Knight. Hon Auditor: W I? Brenmer. Com¬ 
mittee: W Arnot, W Austin, St G Arbutlmot, R C Archibald, R <5 Archibald, 
,1 Bazley, F Blarney, M Blarney, Dr A Bon fa, W Cooke, J J Crookes, S F Crookes, 
R Ouickshank, J A Curie, N L J>avcy, Rev B M Ford, W A (Filbert, J Tlawkes. 
H D HawksworUi, A F W Hawksworth, R C Jhiwkswovth, C Uignett, R.M., .1 
Landers, J O lenders, R M Lindsay, C McKenzie, 0 A Preston, F B Preston, R 
Parkin, J.P., H Reynolds, .7 Rows. i)r A A Kouillnrd. C Taylor, W Thomson, W 
,7 Tomlinson, Dr W P Tritfon, II II P Waller. Life Members: James McLaurin, 
K M Arehiba.il, Frank Reynolds, Thos Kirkman. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: 
Geo Lamb. 

ALFRED OOt T NTY FARMERS’ ASSOCTAT 10 N.—President: A G Prent.iea 
J.P. Vice-Presidents; C* Knox, J.P.. C F Retbman and 0 A ITolwell. ITon Seere- 
tary and Treasurer: IT 0 IIiichins. Committee: C M Etheridge, II S Morgan, Rev 
S A 'A it chi'.on, J.P., W B Rothman, Dr W Case, J.P., W F Rothman, R G Mack, 
E .1 Gray. 

BOSTON FARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION.--President: Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice- 
President: T W Kmllnnd. ITon Secretary: W J Fly, J.P. TTon Treasurer: IT A 
Phil won. 

CAM PER DOWN AGR/M ULTUR AL SOCIETY'.—President: John Moon. J.P. 
Vice Presidents; J Gavin and John W Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary: W E 
Allsopp. 

CAMPEliPOWN DIVISION FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: C J A 
Scheepers. Vice-President: F N Meyers, lion Secretary and Treasurer: J Baker. 
Committee: .1 Cavin, J W Harvey, J.P., U Baker, J Moon, J.P., IT A Meyers, 
»1 F Scheepers, J Galtrey, B B Buchanan. Secretary and Treasurer: Jas Baker, 
P.O., Cmbtas Road. 

(H ARLES TOWN FA RMER.S’ ASS<)(TAT rON.—President: Johannes Vos. 
Vice-President: — Adendortl. Secretary: \Y .1 Curnow. Treasurer: J O Thomas. 
Committee: H O Eksteen, J P Vos, J C Uys, W G Thomas, J) Day or, F A TJ 
Jolvnstnne, M.L.A., 0 E Lane, S R Higgins, B F Johnstone. A J Johnstone, J J 
Eksteen, R 11 ( 5 reaves, Peter Thompson, G McArthur, and V B van Rooyen. 

DIKINK VLEl FARMERS’ ASSOOIA'PJON.—President: Capt A W B Per¬ 
ceval. Vice-President: J If Dalgurno. -Hon Secretary and Treasurer: A ITodson, 
Creighton. 

DUNWJE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: T P Smith. Vice-Presi 
dents: The Minister of Agriculture, the May* r of Dundee, Messrs F Turton, TI 
Ryley, and A W Smallie. ITon Secretary and Treasurer: J McKenzie. Com¬ 
mitted: G M De Waal, B J Humann, R Doidge. IT V Walker, T J Williams, W 
Springorum, H W Walwyn, W J IT Muller, D M Memnann, H J Head, C T Ver- 
mauk, A L Jansen, J Campbell, H Greenhough, D W II Tandy, A E Norman. 

DURBAN AND COAST SOCIETY OF AGRTCULITTRE AND INDUSTRY.— 
President: E W Evans. Vice-Presidents: Sir W B Oroenacro, A M Campbell, 
Hon Marshall Campbell, M.L.O., W Adams, Frank Stevens, C.M.G., M S Evans, 
M.L.A., P I) Simmons, W R Poynton. TTon C G Smith, M.L.O.. (1 S Armstrong, 
M.L.A., II R Bousfleld, W G Brown, C Hen wood, J Livingston, John Nicol, G.M.G., 
II H Puntnn, R H Wisely, V Seymour, H Sparks. Secretary: John Morlcy. 
Committee: J Ellis Brown, J Biirman, 0 A L Bull, T) Doyle, Samuel Deane, 
James Henderson, W Konigkramer, W D Kimber, W J Minders, W Milne, J 
Swales. W J Thompson. C Wilson, Wilfred Payne, Wallis Short. S T Amos, J 
McBride, F M Hillior, W A Stocken, and W A Bath. Treasurer: Edwin Greenaere. 
Auditor: W Murray Smith. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS* ASSOCIATION.—Patron: J TT Colenbrnnder. 
President: J McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: If Westermever, R R McDonald. Com¬ 
mittee: F R W Brehmer, G Compton, H Freese, W Freese, V' Gil itJ, H \V Kfrn'g- 
krivmor, H W Nichols, F vSelwfermann. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Fiank J 
Volek. 

mjPANGENT AND DISTRICT SUGAR PLANTERS’ AND FARMERS’ AS- 
SOCi ATTON .-—President: Col C B Addison. Vice-President: P Stott. Secretary 
and Treasurer: F Piceionc, P.O., Em pangen i, Executive; P Addison, G TTi girs 
— Sajveson, — Blake, 
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ESHOWK DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSCXJTATloN.-- PrmMent: -T R Penne- 
fatlior. Viet 'President:' C F Adams. Scrretiiry: 'T Parkins. Treasurer: W T 
liroekwell. . 

CJUURTON FARMERS' ASSOCIATION. Cliairimtn: M Sandison. Viee-Chiur- 
nun: U Gray. ITon Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick B Biinurd, Highfkld 
P.O. Committee: Dr Landon, J.P., E Reed, .1 Woods, C van der Merwe, 

FLATTING MU HUT FARMERS’ ASS<)< ‘ I ATI ON. Pnshhnt: A AV SmTue. 
Vice-President: TIioh Brook c». lion Secretary mid Treasurer: R J Hearn. Com* 
iniltee: G Queddon, N Glntz, Win Craig. AV R Guested, W T ITeslop. Titos Dewar, 
A E Norman, D V Campbell, J J Grove. IT .1 Hearn. D W II Tandy, .1 B IVndnr. 
J Campbell, J Barbour. 

HIMEVILLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.- -President; Henry C Gold, Dart- 
ford, Undorherg. Vice-Presidents: F E Pefo. G II Royston, d B Nicholson. lion 
Secret-1 ry and Treasurer: (J Half re man, Wntrnuend, Uthlerb.wg. Executive Com¬ 
mittee: V? Malcolm, W S Johnston, P McKenzie, F E lh to, d S Gordon. Yard 
Steward: D T Malcolm. Auditors: T 0 Dearlovc an l E E Pete. 

HOW It K FARMERS’ ASSOC r AT I ON.—Chairman: Thos Mnrfon. Vice- 
G?>airman: AT A Sutton. TTon Secietarv and Tieasurer: A Clark. 

1 NGOGO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 1 T< widen! : E AV N vee. Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents: C A Firms! one and T) A Drummond, lion Secietarv and Treasurer: C 
Drummond. Committrc: AV C F Napier, A Pi’r, A d Garrio k, A Wood, J.P, 
J H Green-Thoninvon, (J H Bishon. 

TXOPD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. -President : F L Tilling, d.P. A'iee- 
Pres'dcnts: Col W Arnott. B.M.B., W K Anderson. d.P.. C E Hancock. d.P. Com¬ 
mittee: John Anderson. Thos Alb n, J C Auld. 11 D Archibild. F S Tbmingfbdd. 
S Boyd, T L Clarence, F E Eoxon, R.M.. Win Foster, .Tas T Foster. C C Fo*t:r, 
Geo E Franc's, L Gray. A M Greer, J.P.. d R Gr »cr. AVm Gold. 1 ! V IF ill. C F 
Harris, A. E Tvith, B Kennedy. Geo Martin, AV O kos, L J Phipps. T F Berufry, 
J \Y Bolrnsc.n, das Schofield, M I..A.. 1 ) C Small, A Sri.no, AV B Way, A IF 
Walker, M.L.A., V D Webb. Hon Secretary: G <) Way. TTon Assistant Secretary: 
A G Harris. Hon Treasurer: T Arnott. 

TXOP 0 FA BMiElvS’ ASSOf T AT I ON.—President: 0 E Hancock. d.P. Vice- 
Presidints: T I-' Bemfrv and B Vause. TTon fh-eretnry and Treasurer: Gen F. 
Frft”pa, Alorniugx iew, Jxopo. Deleon tig to Farmers* Union: C >1 Arnott n«d T F 
Kemfiay, with W D Campbell as reserve. Committee: John Anderson, W 0 ..ke«, 
1 ) Cnmpb FI. G C Way. Janus Foster. A Keith, G Mitt in, K / 'Hiring, A C 
Kiri-nun. 

KI IP IMVK.Pi AGIMCULTURAL SOCIETAL- President: Daniel Roster. Viec- 
P e id< nts: Herman Tiling, d G Tbster, Wm A Ring. S eretary and Treasurer: 
Eidwa-d V Bunhriek (Box 00, Ladysmith), Executive Committee: A Brink. J 
Ear iiilmr, C.M.O.. MLA.. W C TLittintfh, J G Hvde. Trev Hyde. A T Horsley, 


AV Fr»«r L A Leonard, IT Nicholson. Tl (■ Thornhill, Herman Tllinsr, D Monger, 

I* <’e Whirl, d IF Newton, ,D Sparks, J.P., d T Francis, A AV (Gus) Tiling, G 

Pinkney, W Cochrane, George L Coventry, and e.r -officio officers. 

KRAXT 2 KOP FARMERS' ASiSOCTATl ON.President: Capt M Lnudsberg. 
Vice-President: P B Vermaak. Hon iSecretary and Treasurer: G T van Rooyen. 
Committee: 0 J Van Bo oven (Alban v). C J van Rooyen (AVon dor font pin), J A 

G Mare, L M van Bo oven, junr, B P Martens. J P Nel. Dr Pr ok sell, and F E 

van Bo oven. 

LTON'S It TVER DIVISION AGRJOULTURA L SOCIETY.—-Pro dd nf: Graham 
TTutchin-on. Vice-President: IT Nisbet, Executive -Committee: II Nisbei. AT A 
Sutton, A d Holme*, J Humphries, duo Pole, nnd AV A Lawton. Auditor: AV J B 
Harvard. TTon Secretary and Treasurer: Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1 , Howiok. 

LITTLE TIKIELA FABMKBS’ ASiSOOTATION.—President: F J de W r aal. J.P. 
Vice-President: F G King. Secretary and Treasurer: F AV Holmes. Committee: 
V It SummeragilF. IT L Francis, D Buchanan, Geo Spearman. AV O Stockil. J.P. 

T/ypENT FA-RMEB'S* -ASSIXTATIONV-President: J A Tod. AHce-PresidenV: 
T Carter. Hon Secretary: A Kennedy Stone. 


IjOAWER TITGELA DIVISION ASS'iOOTATTON.- Pro* id nt: A E Foss, Vice- 
President: AV R Hindson. Hon fhcretarv and Tremtirer: IT Curtis Smith (Stan- 
A 8 lj Hulen - F Add!-on. G Stewart, T G Celenbrander. 
UMmiKULU FABMEB^ ASMOTATION.^President: C H Mitche l 
Vice-Presidents: W J Fows and J E Rothman. Committee: J W AUkon. A 
Birchard, A\ U Cnmn T E Godwin, J H Hutton., IT Norden, and J R Roygton. 
Hon Secretary: J Bidley Scott. 
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MiJilMLLOYO FARMERS’ CLUB.- Chair 111:111: U S Power, J.P. Viec-Chair- 
nrnii: B B Evans, Hon Secretary: J W V Montgomery. Assistant lion Secre¬ 
tary: A L Wingfield. Hon Treasurer: Jos McCullough. 

MODI RJVJSR FAR MERS’ ASSOCIATION. -President: R Oarland. Vice- 
President: C B Lloyd. lion Treasurer: II A Rohde, Collector: Citpt \Y il 
Stevenson. Auditor: Claude Scott, Hon Sccretavv: It B Hall. 

MCI HON AURK CULTURAL ASSOt LVHON.--President: Otto Rottcher, J.P. 
A’ice President: T Thresh. Secretary and Treasurer: C A Selling. Committee: 
il Beau laud. Karl Botteber, B J van Zuydam. J.P., Fritz Bottchcr, E A tJranthani, 
it O Evans, \Y 11 Kllcv, 11 Rottcher, jnr. 

NEWCASTLE. - President: F A 11 Johnstone. Viec-Pi c; ideul: C Karl, J.P.. 
May«r of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., lngogo; O Seliwikkard. C.M.O., New¬ 
castle. Secretary: Win Beardall. Treasurer: Ed Nicols. Kxecutive Committee: 
\j 11 S Jeii‘s, K Phillips, It C Caldecott, C Watson. 0 Langley, W A Lang. W 
J P AdendorfT, J E de W et. O Davis, S AV Kcvnuhls. B Pettigrew, 0 A\ r Thomas. 
C 11 Bishop, 11 B Muir, M C Adendorll, W Napier. P Van Breda. Chris* lh»t!n. 
0 Templar. 

NEW’ HANOVER AOBK •I'l/ITTiAK ASSOCIATION. - President: O C Mac¬ 
kenzie. Vice-Presidents: J C AYatt. J.P.. and R li Oellermaim. Life Member: C 
A S Yonge. M.LA. Secretary m.d Treasurer: W I) Stewart, New Hanover. 
Auditor: J H F Holds. Committee: \Y N Aligns, K Bentley, A\ r W Bentley, 
El ward Boast. 1 C E Cumins. U B Coiuius, C Crookes jun. It Dinklemami. J Duval, 
W EorDniim. Dr C 11 Herbert, J Hillermann, J 11 F Holds. 11 Jaet bson. 11 A 
Fight, (* C Maike.zie. A F Mackenzie. T A! Maeki nzie, J Muirhead. J.P.. (Lwald 
Muiiluad, <J Moe, J.P., /I Mo*. O Alee. C Oellcrmann. F Oellennann, O J Oeller- 
niann. \V Ortinann. J C Otto. K Beckham. J.P.. J A Potterill, S TYekham. C M 
Scott Rev J Scott, Win Schroeder, J.P.. Owen Solomon, J H Smith, Biby Smith. 
F Thole. H A'nrwerk. 11 F Westbrook, \V H Westbrook. C Westbrook. T AVolhutor. 

Noo: SBFJUJ ROAD ACRICCLTCRAF ASSOCIATION.-- President • Fritz 
Reielie J.P. Vice-Presidents: H Mummbrauer, P Rodeborst, VV Dralle, \Y A Void.- 
maim. CommTu.ee: AY Bartels. F Bosse. H Bra miner. A J Bruvns, H Bru\ns. Carl 
Dia’le, H Crber*. W (Jebers, J H HolJev, jun A\ r C Holley, O llillermann. L Koeb, 
11 Kohler, F F Kuhn, M Maisler, H Mereis, A Meyer, II Meyer-Estorf. II AA~ 
Meyer. K A Meyer, H Misselhorn, AA' Misselhorn. K Peters, I Pfotenhauer, 0 
Rube, 0 Beiehe. John Beiehe, AY Reneken. If Rosenbroek, H Sehnrdt. K Schmidt, 
Rev Jas Scott. K Seele, F J Smith, J Tides, W AVitthoft, V AVorthmann A AVorth- 
mann, F Worthniarm, II AVorthmann. Secretary: Paul Vhdzen. P.O., Singletree, 
lion Treasurer: F Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ‘ASSfWHATlON.- President: B Oreene. 
Viee-Prcshh nt: Oeo Ro-s. Seeretarv and Treasurer: 11 Singleton. Nottingham 
Road. Committee: J King. J (• Parker. J ,J Morton. A Pearce, W Wood. C J 
King. A Mengens. K Sou tar. W F Tavlor. AY A Dales. 

PI FTFBM A BlTZlitniiOStll IF BoiOBFN V KB FEN It i I NO. President: I) P 
BosliofV. Seentarv: E (« Jansen, JIX L op St retd’, Maritzbiirg. 

POLFLV AOfMOCLTCBAL AND IfORTICn/IVRAF SOCIETY. — President: 
J Tsbister. A'ice-Presidents: W 11 Allwright. J F Alexander, and 11 Brown. Hon 
Seeretarv and Treasurer: J Anderson Speak. Audit» r: A Brown. Fxmitive 
Committee: J Isbister. AN' 11 Allwright, .1 K Alexander, 11 Brown. 11 J Cazzard. 
(% AV Foster. J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee: AV II Allwright. V Crossley. 
A Brown, with the trustees- J F Alexander, H F Mingov. and Oeo Forder. 

(JUDEXI FARMERS’ ASS(KTA f lTON.- President: P E TitUwtad. Vieo-Pre- 
sid.nt: A V Calverlev. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: E Titthstad. Commit tee: 
H A Koch. S N Robbins. 0 M Anderson, B B Bunting. E Tilt lest ad. 

RICHMOND AG RTCl 7 FTUR AL iSOCIFTY.—Preshlent: J *hn Marwick. Vice- 
Presidents: AV P Pnyn, J \V T Marwick, CO and J W MiKenz/e, and Clias 
Nieho’sson. Hon Treasurer: R Nichols n. Hon Seentarv: Cecil AA 7 ilTarns. Com¬ 
mittee: Evan Harries, R A McKenzie, H M Moves. Thus M'rwick. J C Nicholson. 
J W Flett, A AA 7 Cooper, J.P., J \V IFunnnoHiF O K Simes. Tom Ab*(Vystak and 
the seven ofliec-bea rvrn (ex-officio)' 

im. 1 |lM 0 ND BOAT) FARMERS’ AS^KJATiON.- PrcsMentj Tho> Stead. J.P. 
A^ke-Pre^idcnt: W Maps to no. Secretary and Treasurer: AV instead. New L**eds 
P.O. Committee: D Malcolm, J Maps tone, W P Pavue, J Janies. J Sinclair, AV S 
Crouch, H B Boyd, W Middleton, AV Oldfield, T E Kurwood. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL iSOOlEfl’Y OR NATAL.—President: Sir O M 
♦Sutton, KC.M.G. Vice-Presidents: W S Crart', Jas King, D O Dick, G J Mac- 
far lane, C.M.G., O Hosking, with His Worship the Mayor, ex-officio* Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, Eadio & Co, 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg* 
Yard Superintendent: H d Stilton. General Committee: T J Allison, W H 
Buchanan, F G Burchell, W H Cobley, P II Campbell, R Coin ins, AV P Gmgh, E 
S Goodwill, K II Hat horn, K.C„ T W J Hall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir J) McKenzie, 
K.C.M.G., das Morton, Sir T K Murray, Jno Moon, W J O’Brien, P Otto, It H 
Pepwortk, d F Potter!U, A Robinson, Rev J Scott, P 1 ) Simmons, H Solomon, W 
L Stead, 11 d Stirton, Dr Oddin Taylor, F VV Jameson, S J Mason. Executive 
Committee: President, Vice-Presidents, and W d O’Brien, \V II Col|lcy, Iv II 
lfathoru, KC., and Col E M Greene. Menfbers appointed by Corporation: Coun¬ 
cillors, Ireland, Sanders, and Iiatliorn. 

SLA MU RlVEll (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASS* > 01 AT 10 N.--Chairman: P J 
Kiinp. Executive Committee: J d Uys, J Z Moolman, T d Botha, P J Viljoen, P 
J lump. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Tlivs Cvs, Utrecht P.O. 

UMS 1 XGA J 31 GG A RSBERG FA EMEUS’* AStftX HLATION.—President: E 0 
Mus*-. V ice-j‘resident and Acting Secretary: Geo S Saunders, 1 lelpinukaar. 

XLUVOTI AGRICULTURAL S 0 <RETY.—President: J M van Uooyen. Viee- 
lbesideut-: Col (1 Lcuchar*, Major T Menne, E d van Rooyen. Executive Com* 

• miltee: M Landsberg, Lucas Mare, W Lilje, 30 T Hill, A F Jlandtey, W d S 
Xcwniareh, R J van Uooyen, O Norton, I M Nel, D B Menne. Hon Auditor: A 
Allan Duff. Secretary and Treasurer: V II Gibbs. 

UMVOTT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: P It Botha (dV son). 
Vice*President: d M Handley.' Secretary and Treasurer: G 10 Cadle (Box <», 
Gro,\ town). Auditor: d M Nel. Committee: W d Slatter, J G Nel, II F Torluge, 
H J Landsberg. A Newmarch, P II van Rnoveii. A F Handlev. 

Illicit UMVOTl FARMERS’ ASSOOiATION.- President: V H Van Rooyen. 
Mce-Presiclrnt: P N N an Rooyen. Committee: It J Van Rooyen, II Holds, J F 
Van Rooyen, 1 M Van Rooyen. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: G ‘I Van Rooyen, 
junr. 

UPPER RIGGAltSBEEG FARMERS’ 2VSSKKTATION.- President: G Langley. 
Vice-President: W L Oldaero. Hon Secretary: ]> Crquhart. Assistant Secretary 
ami Treasurer: Rev J J Lockhart. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOGT'KTY.—Chairman: L Viljoen. Vico-Chair- 
man: B 11 Bre t y tenbach. Members: I Biennan, M M Knight, d H Klopper, B C 
ITattingh, T Botha, M« Gregory, P L Uys, H P Broyetnbaeh. Secretary: G d 
Shuwc. 

. UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENIGING.—President: D J A van dcr Spuy. 
Secretary: G J Shawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President: Lieut-Col F 
Addison. Vice-Presidents: Hon W F Clayton, M.L.A., W J Thompson, Esq., J.P., 
FI Saunders, ALL.A. Committee: Messrs'R H Creighton, J Brown, H E Essery, 
A E Fima, J.P., A S L Hu let t, d.P., d B Hulott. F R Potes, A S Knox, W Warren, 

F C Webb, lion Secretary and Treasurer: 31 Curtis Smith (Stangor), 

V 11 YME 1 D (WARD 3 .) AOIMOITI>TURAL SOCTETtY.-President: E Dalton. 
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The Causes of Sot # Fertility . 


The Agricultural Subjection of llie British Association is becoming 
increasingly interesting with each year's meeting of the Association, and 
this year the papers read were of especial interest and importance. Those 
which have appealed to us most are, the opening paper by the Chairman 
of the fSub-.HVlion, Mr. A. 1). Hall, M.A., F.B.S., oi Hothanisted lame, 
on the Causes oi‘ Soil Fertility, and one by l)r Hutchinson, announcing 
a discovery he has made in regard to the part played by soil organisms 
and hmv their natural balance may be disturbed by artificial means so as 
t ) favour increased activity of those particular micro-organisms that are, 
to some extent at least, Ksponsil.de for fertility. Of other papers read, 
one on Sugar Beet Cultivation lias naturally attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention in Kngland in view of the endeavour which is being made there 
t<< establish a beet-sugar industry. 

A study of Mr. IIall's paper is likely to prove instructive to South 
African agriculturists, and we accordingly propose in the present article 
to follow it in some of its most important points. The paper was written 
with a view to giving an account, from an historic point of view, of what 
Mr. Hall described as the ebb and flow of ideas as to the causes of the 
fertility of the soil: in other words, the greater or less power which a 
piece of land possesses of producing crops under cultivation, or the 
muses which make one piece of land yield large crops when another piece 
alongside only yields small crops. 

Dealing with the chemical researches of Van Dclmont and Boyle, 
Mr. Hall observed that some instinct seemed to have led them to regard 
nitre as one of the sources of fertility. As the result of experimentation 
by Sir Kenelm Dighv, John Mayow, and others, the association of nitre 
with the fertility of the soil became so general that as far hack as 1GT3 
John Evelyn wrote: “I firmly believe that, where saltpetre can be ob¬ 
tained in plenty, w r e shall not need to find other composts to ameliorate 
our ground*; while Henshaw expressed his firm conviction that the salt 
found in vegetables and animals was but the nitrate universally diffused 
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throughout all the elements, and must therefore make the chief in* 
gredient in their nutriment, and by consequence their generation. By 
about 1840 it had been definitely settled what the plant was composed of 
and whence it derived its nutriment, namely, from the carbon compounds, 
which constituted nine-tenths of the dry weight, from the air the nitro¬ 
gen, and the ash from the soil. Little as lie had contributed to the dis¬ 
covery, Liebig, by his brilliant exposition and the weight of his authority, 
drove this broad theory of plant nutrition home to men s minds. 

It was Daubenv, Professor of Botany and Rural Economy at Oxford, 
the real founder of a science of agriculture in the United Kingdom, who 
first pointed out the enormous difference between the amount of plant 
food in the soil and that taken out by the crop. It was Dan bony who 
by his experiments arrived at the conclusion that any normal soil contains 
the material for from fifty to a hundred field crops. If, then, the growth 
of the plant depended oil the amount of this material that it can get from 
the soil, why was that growth so limited and why should it be increased 
by the supply of manure, winch added only a trifle to the vast stores of 
plant food in the soil? A turnip crop, for example, would take away 
only about 30 lbs. per acre of phosphoric acid from a soil that might 
contain about 3,000 lbs. per acre. Yet, unless to the soil were added 
about 50 lbs. of phosphoric acid in the shape of manure hardly any 
turnips would be grown. Daubeny then arrived at the idea of a dis¬ 
tinction between active and dormant plant food in the soil. The chief 
stock of these materials, lie concluded, was combined in the soil in some 
form that kept it from the plant, and only a small proportion from time 
to time became soluble and available for plant food. He argued that, 
fence plants only take in materials in a dissolved form, and as the natural 
solvent was water percolating through the soil more or less charged with- 
carbon dioxide, therefore in water charged with carbon dioxide he would 
find a solvent which would extract from the soil just that material which 
could he regarded as active and available for the plant. 

Exactly the same line of argument was revived about twenty years 
ago, and all over the world investigators began to try to measure the 
futility of the soil by determining as available plant food the phosphoric 
acid and potash that could be extracted hv some weak acid. A large 
number of different acids were tried, and, although a dilute solution of 
citric acid is at present the most generally accepted solvent, Mr. Hall 
expresses the opinion that we should come back to water charged with 
carbon dioxide as the only solvent of its kind for which any justification 
can he found. At the same time, he adds, whatever solvent is employed 
tr, extract from the soil its available plant food, the results fail to de¬ 
termine the fertility of the soil, because we are measuring hut one of the 
factors in plant production, and that often a comparatively minor one* 
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In fact, some investigations have gone so far as to suggest that the 
actual amount of plant food in the soil is a matter of indifference. This 
view, in Mr. Hall’s opinion, merits careful attention, because it insists 
that the chief factor in plant production must be the supply of water to 
the plant, and that soils differ from one another far more in their ability 
to maintain a good supply of water than in the amount of plant food 
they contain. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hall pointed out that the oxidation of ammonia 
and other organic compounds of nitrogen to the state of nitrate is one of 
the first actions in the soil which was proved to be brought about by 
Imcteiiu. in all cultivated soils two groups of bacteria exist which oxidise 
au.monia to nitrates in which form the nitrogen is available for the plant. 
Investigation has shown that the rate at which nitrification takes place 
is largely dependent on operations under the control of the fanner. Tlio 
more thorough the cultivation the better the drainage and aeration, and 
(he higher the temperature of the soil the more rapidl}- will nitrates he 
produced. A supply of combined nitrogen in some form or other, Mr. 
Hail went on to say, is absolutely indispensable to plants, and, in turn, 
% lo animals. Yet though we live in contact with a vast reservoir of free 
nitrogen gas in the shape of the atmosphere, until comparatively recently 
we knew of no natural process except the lightning flash which would 
firing such nitrogen into combination. Plants fake combined nitrogen 
from the soil, and either give it back or pass it on to animals. The pro¬ 
fess, however, is only a cyclic one, and neither plants nor animals are 
alone able to bring fresh material into the account. 

Tt lias been found at Kothamstcd, Mr. Hall says, that the plot on 
the permanent wheat field which never receives any manure lias been 
losing nitrogen at a rate winch almost exactly represents the difference 
^between the annual removal of the crop and the receipts of combined 
nitrogen in the rain. Only a very small fixation of nitrogen can he 
further postulated to balance the other comparatively small losses in the 
drainage water or in the weeds that are removed, but on a neighbouring 
plot which lias been left waste for the last; twenty-five years so that the 
annual vegetation of grass and other herbage has fallen back to the soil, 
there has been an accumulation of nitrogen representing the annual 
fixation of nearly 300 lbs. per acre. One of the Pothamsted soils contains 
normally about 7,000,000 bacteria per grain, a number which remains 
‘comparatively constant under ordinary conditions. Heating reduced the 
number of bacteria to 400 per grain, but four days later they increased 
‘to 6,000,000, and afterwards they increased to over 40,000,000 per grain. 
Investigation goes to show that the fertility of a soil containing a given 
store of nitrogen compounds is limited by the rate at which these nitroger 
-compounds can be converted into ammonia, which in its turn depends on 
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the number of bacteria present effecting the change, and these numbers- 
are kept down by the large organisms preying on the bacteria. By suit¬ 
able treatment, Mr. Hall says, these larger organisms can be removed, 
whereupon a new level of ammonia production and therefore of fertility 
is rapidly attained. Curiously enough, one of the most striking of the 
larger organisms is an anneba, akin to the white corpuscles of the blood 
—the phagocytes, which, according to Metelmikotfs theory, preserve us 
from fever and inflammation by devouring such intrusive bacteria as And 
entrance in the blood. The two cases, however, are reversed. In the 
blood the bacteria arc deadly, and the aimclxe therefore beneficial, whereas 
iii the soil the bacteria arc indispensildc and the annobu» become noxious 
blasts of prey. Men who grow cucumbers, tomatoes, and other plants 
under glass are accustomed to make up extremely rich soils for the in¬ 
tensive culture they practise, but, despite the enormous amount of 
manure they employ, they find it impossible to use the same soil more 
than two years. Then they are compelled to introduce soil newly taken 
from a field and enriched with fresh manure. Several of these growers 
base observed that a good baking of this used soil restores its value again 
— in fact, if becomes too rich, and begins to supply the plant with an 
cMcssiw* amount of nitrogen, doing back to the (icorgies, we find there 
an account of a method of healing the soil lie fore sowing, which has re¬ 
ceived its explanation only within the last year, but which, as Mr. Hall 
fays, must in some form or other find its way back again into the routine 
of agriculture, thus reviving in modern form one of the early mysteries 
bound up with the practice 'of agriculture which culminated in a process 
of firing the soil preparatory to sowing the crop. This interesting ques¬ 
tion is, according to the summaries we have seen in our English contem¬ 
poraries to hand, brought out in Dr. Hutchinson’s paper referred to at 
(he beginning of this article, and upon receipt of the full text of the paper 
we shall deal with the subject further in a future issue of the Journal, 

In concluding bis paper, Mr. Hall said that when Science, a child 
of barely a century’s growth, came to deal with a fundamental art like 
■agriculture, which went back to the dawn of the race, it should begin 
humbly be accepting and trying to interpret the long chain of tradition. 
It was unsafe for science to be dogmatic. The principles on which it 
relied for its conclusions were often no more than first approximations 
to the truth, and the want of parallelism which could be neglected in the 
laboratory, gave rise to wide divergencies when extended into the regions 
of practice. What lie had endeavoured to show was the continuous thread 
which linked the traditional practices of agriculture with the most 
modern developments of science. 
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Ostrich Chicks for Sale• 

A Durban reader wmes u* as follows:—"T have n letter from a 
fiimxi at Kief fontein, Burgher-dorp, (\(\, asking me for information 
regarding farmers in this Province who are inclined to go in Tor ostrich 
farming. Hi slates that he will have several nice chicks for sale in a 
c< uple of months. Those arc* all out of the famous ‘Old Jack' from Mr. 
II. Barber. My friend will bo glad to communicate with any intending 
Inner." Wo shall be pleased to place any readers interested in com¬ 
munication with the gentleman referred to by our correspondent. 


Earth-Nut and Soy Bean Thresher. 

in our article on Farm Machinery, in the September issue of the 
Journal, we gave an illustration, it will be remembered, of an earthnut 
thresher manufactured at the KJlis Keystone* .Agricultural Work-, 
and we also stated that we bad written again to Mr. George Burgess. I’m* 
general agent for the Hllis Keystone Works, asking him whether the 
thresher would be likely to he suitable for threshing soy beans. Wo have 
now received a reply from Mr. Burgess, which runs as follows:— fc *A\ «* 
have your letter of August Id, in which you wish to know how many 
bushels per day each size of our threshers will thresh, also whether they 
will thresh soy beans, and the prices of our machines f.o.b. New York. 
We are not prepared to give the exact freight rate from the factory to 
New York, and we do not keep up on freight rates as our goods are all 
sold f.o.b. factory, but the rate would he very small as it is only $-.VJ 

2d.] per 100 lbs. from the factory to this point. If all conditions 
are favourable, that is if the vines are not too large and dam]) and full 
of grass, our different size machines will thresh and clean the following 
number of bushels of peanuts per hour: No. 1, 30 to 40: Xo. 2, -40 to 00; 
and Xo. 3, 60 to B0. Our 2-horse tread power or 4-li.p. gasoline engine 
will run our Xo. 1, a 4-h.p. steam or a 6-h.p. gasoline our Xo. 2, a 0-h.p. 
aicam or 8-h.p. gasoline our Xo. 3. We are not prepared to fully re- 
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commend our threshers to ilirosli soy beans as we do not know person¬ 
ally as we; have never seen a machine in operating threshing them; how¬ 
ever, we-have shipped several machines to Texas this season for that pur¬ 
pose. We have never seen yet any kind of grain our machines would not 
throll, and have personalty seen them thresh navy beans and covvpeas 
and the work was done satisfactorily.” Mr. Burgess lias sent us his* 
price list, from which we note that the prices of the various peanut 
threshers run from $115 (a little under £24) l'or a No. 1 Champion 
tli/csher and cleaner with 20-ineh cylinder, to $250 (a little under £48) 
for a No. o thresher and cleaner with 28-inch cylinder. A grain attach¬ 
ment can also ho obtained, the price of one suitable for the No. 1 thresher 
being $50 (CO 5s.). (These prices are all f.o.b. Potts town. Pa., F.8.A.) 
Wo shall he pleased to forward this price list to anyone interested, upon 
application. \\V do not know that we can do anything further in the 
matter Jiavi'ng drawn attention to the machine and obtained particulars 
as to prices, etc.; and it now remains for anyone interested who may care* 
to invest in one of these machines to proceed in the usual way, either im- 
pi wring direct or through a local machinery firm. Mr. Burgees' address* 
is P.O. Box 182, Petersburg, Virginia, F.S.A. 

Treatment of Hides for Export . 

The Acting Trades Commissioner for South Africa in London has 
been prosecuting inquiries among .Hamburg firms dealing in hides and 
skins as to the lines along which improvement of South African hides 
from a market point of view should he directed, and he has sent to the 
department of Agriculture some of the results of Ins inquiries. One of the 
replies received we reproduce herewith, as the advice which it contains- 
will be found of value by many South African exporters of hides. Inter 
tit in, the letter in question states: “The selling value of the hides is 
diminished if they have many brands, and when the brand marks are put 
on valuable spots of the 1 tides; they ought to be put on the offal parts* 
This is a point that ought to he impressed on cattle owners. Hides are 
expmted, as you know, ‘dried’ or salted.’ When exported ‘‘dried./ care 
F ic he taken that they are well poisoned so as to prevent worms getting 
into the* hides. They ought to be dried carefully, so as to avoid a shrivelled 
(irmplcd appearance. The flesh side ought to he kept as clean and 
smooth as possible. When exported ‘salted’ great care is to be taken that 
the salting is done efficiently so as to prevent the hides getting heated. 
In the River Plate the hides coming from the cattle are put in pickle for 
21 hours and then spread out in a pile, each layer being covered with a 
Inver of salt. They are kept, about a fortnight in this pile so that the 
salt thoroughly, penetrates into the hides. When shipped the hides 
are spread out flat in the vessel and also covered with salt, with some* 
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lit ilo pickle on the top to keep the hides fresh. In Havana the salted 
hides are bundled, two in a bundle, but this would not do for hides com¬ 
ing from or passing through hot climates and lor long voyages. Great 
care is to be taken in the Haying so that the hides should not be cut or 
stabbed, which is the greatest defect hides can have/' 


Introduction of She op Into Natal « 

Under Proclamation No. 1 22, 1910, the entry of sheep into the Pro¬ 
vince of Natal from any of the other Provinces of the Union of South 
Africa without the necessity of dipping such sheep is authorised subject 
to the condition that the owner shall have obtained, and shall produce for 
inspection whenever required, a certificate in the form of the schedule 
below, signed by a duly appointed sheep or stock inspector of the district 
or area of the Province from which the sheep are brought, showing that 
the sheep have been personally inspected not more than* fourteen days 
previous lo the arrival of the sheep at the Natal border, and that the 
sheep are free from seal). Any person introducing any sheep into Natal 
in contravention of the provisions of this Proclamation will be liable to 
n fine not exceeding £50. 


The following is the Schedule referred to above:—“T do hereby 
certify that T have this day examined the sheep described hereunder (im 

tended for introduction into the Province of.), 

and find the said animals to he entirely free from disease known as scab. 

Signature . Title . Dated at . 

this . day of . .. . 191 .... Name of owner 

.; Number of animals ..: Marks . 


Introduction of Shoop Into OwF.S* 

A similar Proclamation to the above has been issued (No. 125, 
1910) governing the introduction of sheep into the Orange Free State. 
From and after the 15th October, sheep or goats accompanied by a cer¬ 
tificate (in the form of the schedule below) to the effect that they have 
been examined on a date not more than fourteen days previous to the 
date of introduction and found free from scab, duly signed by an 
authorised sheep inspector or stock inspector of the district or area in the 
Province from whence, such animals come, may be introduced into the 
Province of the Orange Free State from any other Province of the 
Union of South Africa without being previously dipped. Any person 
introducing or attempting to introduce into the Orange Free State sheep 
or goats in contravention of this Proclamation, or sheep or goats which 
he knows to be infected with scab or which he has reason to believe are 
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so infected will be liable on conviction to a.line not exceeding twenty 
pounds, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for any period not exceeding three months unless such line be 
sooner paid. 


The following is the Schedule referred io in the foregoing:— ‘T do 
hereby certify that I have this day examined the sheep (or goats) de¬ 
scribed hereunder (intended for introduction into the Province of .... 

.), and find the said animals to be entirely free from the 

disease known as scab. Signature . Title . 

1 toted at. this . day of . 

.Name of owner .: Number of animals, sheep and 

goats.; Marks. 


Introduction of Cattle, Hides and Skins Into Free 
State, 

By a Proclamation dated 30th September (No. 120, PUO), the 
following prohibitions and restrictions have been brought into force as 
from the loth October in respect ol: the introduction of horned cattle, 
hides, and skins into the Province of the Orange Free State from oilier 
Provinces of the Union:—(1) It shall be unlawful to introduce any horned 
cattle into the Province of the Orange Free State from the Provinces of 
Natal and the Transvaal and all cattle introduced in contravention of 
tin's Proclamation shall forthwith he confiscated; and, on an order being 
given by the Minister of Agriculture or his deputy, which the Minister 
or his said deputy are hereby authorised to give, shall be destroyed. ( 2) 
Permits may be granted bv the Principal Veterinary OHicer of the Orange 
Fiee State for the introduction into that Province from the Province of 
the Cape of flood Hope (a) of cattle other than from areas in which 
eontagious or infectious disease has been declared by law to exist; pro¬ 
vided, however, that cattle from the districts of Cape, Malmesbury, Cl a re- 
don, Paarl, and Stellenbosch may be so introduced if accompanied by a 
certificate in the form set forth in the Schedule to this Proclamation, 
dated not more than six weeks previous to the date on which such cattle 
are to be trucked in the Cape Province, and signed by a Government 
Veterinary surgeon, or other qualified veterinary surgeon, approved 
by the Minister of Agriculture; (1>) of draught cattle engaged 
in hona fide transport work to and fro across the border be¬ 
tween the two two Provinces; such permit shall be available for six 
months, at the expiration of which period it may be renewed; ( c) of 
cattle which have been imported for breeding purposes from oversea and 
have passed through the Province of the Cape of Good Hope direct by 
rail accompanied by a special permit from the Principal Veterinary 
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'Officer of the Orange Free Stale and subject to such conditions as lie may 
impose. (3) The Principal Veterinary Officer may at any time cancel 
any permit granted in terms of Sub-section («) or (b) of the preceding 
regulation, should he deem it necessary so to do. 


(4) Any person desirous of introducing cattle into the Orange Five 
State under these regulations shall first make application to the Prin¬ 
cipal Veterinary Officer for a permit, stating (a) the number of cattle 
which it is desired to introduce; (b) the particular area or district from 
which they come; (/ ) the route by which they will travel; ('/) the 
ullimate destination of each animal, and, if required, shall produce a 
■certificate from a (»<:vernment veterinary surgeon or other qualified 
veterinary surgeon approved bv the Minister of Agriculture to the effect 
that such animals are free from disease and have not come fnun ail 
infected area. (5) Hides or skins may be introduced into‘the Province 
of the Orange Free State from any other Province in the Union of South 
Alriea on production of a sworn affidavit that they have been thoroughly 
dipped in or sprayed with a solution of arsenic mixed in tin? following 
proportions: Mix one pound of arsenitc of soda with a gallon of hot water 
and when completely dissolved add cold water up to fifty gallons. 


Any person conlnnening any of the provisions of this Proclamation 
or wilfully obstructing any person in the due execution of any of the 
provisions hereof shall be liable on conviction to a tine not exceeding 
fifty pounds, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment, with or wit li¬ 
mit hard labour, for any period not exceeding six months, unless such 
fine be sooner paid. Orange River Colony Proclamations Nos. 8 and 14 
of 1903, Nos. 22 and 51 of 1908, and No. 113 of 1909, and Union Pro¬ 
clamation No. 10 of 1910, shall be and are hereby superseded and with¬ 
drawn. 


The following is the Schedule referred to in the foregoing regula¬ 
tions:—“I do hereby certify that the undermentioned cattle have been 
subjected by me to the tuberculin test, and have given no indication of 
the presence of the tuberculosis. Number and general description of 

cattle . Date when tested. Place from 

which sent... Owner’s name and address... 

Name of person in charge.*.«. Place in the Province of the 

•Orange Free State to which cattle arc being sent. Signature 

of veterinary surgeon. Countersigned . Chief Veterinary 

Surgeon. 
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Restrictions of Entry of certain Products into 
Free Ststem 

A Proclamation (No. Ill), 1910), has been issued by His Excellency 
the Governor-General, restricting the importation of “articles affected 
with, or suspected to be affected with, or which might be the means of 
carrying any disease,” into the Orange Free State from Natal. The 
Proclamation prohibits the introduction into the former Province from 
the hitter of the following articles:— (a) Any grass, grass-hay, animat 
manure, moss or other vegetable matter (except lucerne, lucerne-hay and 
plants or cuttings introduced in accordance with the Plant Import 
Jtegnlations), whether such material may be used as packing for any 
aitide or thing, or otherwise; (b) any timber or wood, including fire¬ 
wood. except as hereinafter provided, namely—(i) newly manufactured 
timber, vehicles (except Scotch carts and wagons which have been in- 
use), and bamboo whipsticks, may be introduced without restriction; 
(ii) Scotch carts and wagons (which have been in use) may only be in¬ 
troduced if. before crossing the border, they are thoroughly sprayed with 
a solution made by dissolving 1 ft. of arsenite of soda iii 20 gallons of' 
water under the supervision of a member of the Orange Free State 
Border Guard, who shall furnish a certificate to that effect in the form 
proscribed (*rc below) ; (iii) barked wattle poles (including those in¬ 
tended for firewood) or other barked poles and second-hand manufac¬ 
tured timber which has been used in the construction of any building or 
article may ho introduced if accompanied by a certificate in the form re¬ 
ferred to above, signed by a justice of the peace or stock inspector of 
the Province of Natal or a member of the Natal Border Guard of this 
Province and hearing dale not more than seven days previous to that of 
the said introduction. 


The form referred to above is as follows:—“I hereby certify that 
the undermentioned articles have been disinfected bv being dipped in or 
thoroughly sprayed with a solution made by dissolving 1 ft. of arsenite* 

of soda in 20 gallons of water. Description of timber or vehicles. 

.Date..Signed . (Justice of 

the Peace or Stock Inspector of the Province of Natal or member of 
Natal Border Guard of Orange Free State) .. Address. 


The Proclamation provides that “Any person introducing or at¬ 
tempt] ng to introduce, whether as principal, agent or servant by him- 
sedf or another, any article into the said Province in contravention of 
any of the above provisions, shall he liable to a penalty not exceeding 
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fifty pounds, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a period not exceeding six months/’ Proclamation No. 
100, 1000, of the Orange liiver Colony, is cancelled. 


Commerce am# Industries Commission. 

His Excellency the Governor-General has appointed a Commission, 
consisting of Sir Thomas Cullinan and. Messrs. William Macintosh, 
William Anderson Martin, Joseph Mossop, diaries George Smith, 
Anthony Gy shell Viljoen, and Cornelius Hermanns Wessels, “to inquire- 
into tin* conditions of trade and industries and other matters appertain¬ 
ing thereto/’ Messrs. G. 0. Smith and Charles Lepper have been ap- 
jioiuted joint secretaries to the Commission. 


Foundation Comb* 

Messrs. Cariricross & Zillen, of Church Street. Pretoria, have 
favoured us with samples of foundation comb of their own manufacture 
from South African beeswax. These samples are in two grades, heavy 
and light, and should prove quite acrptable in bee-keepers. Messrs. 
Cr,irm-ross & Zillen are to be complimented upon their enterprise in 
importing and fitting up the machinery for the manufacture of both super 
and brood foundation comb, and we hope our bee-keepers will support 
this local industry. We shall bo glad to show these sample* to anyone 
interested who may care to call at this office. 


Corn Grading Regulations * 

The 1 tight Honourable Minister of Agriculture lias been pleased to 
older that the grading regulations in regard to maize and Kafir corn 
(published in our last issue) shall come into force on the 1st November, 
instead of on the 1st September as previously stated. The regulations 
have been revised, and Avill In* found elsewhere in the present issue. 


5.4« Agricultural Union. 

When these lines fall under the eyes of our readers the Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Inter-Colonial (or, as it is proposed to call it in future, 
the South African) Agricultural 'Union which is this year to be held at 
Capetown—will have been and gone. The executive committee lias issued 
the agenda paper of the Conference, and as the contents of that paper 
have already been published in the columns of the daily press we do not 
propose to publish it here. We hope, however, to he in a position to give a 
full report of the proceedings of the Conference—which will bo - an especi¬ 
ally interesting one this year—in our next issue. On the agenda paper as it 
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at present stands there are 54 new jevolutions to be considered, which 
number, as has keen found by experience in the past, will probably be 
augmenled to quite C>() by fresh resolutions decided upon after the print¬ 
ing of the agenda paper. Among the subjects dealt with by the 54 new 
resolutions are: Scab, Improvement of Merino Flocks, Judges from Over¬ 
sea, Free Hail way Tickets to Judges, Refunds on Agricultural Show 
Slock, Treatment of Live Stock in Transit on Railways, Model ’Prize 
Lists, Working of Shows, Farmers' Trip to Europe, Ostrich Export, Dis¬ 
tribution of Stud Horses, East Coast Fever, Inquiry into Stock Diseases, 
Tuberculosis, Stock Uranus and Branding, Drain Breeding, Inspection 
and Grading of Produce, Forestry, Control of Weeds and Insect Pests, 
Farm Machinery. Grass Burning, Egg Laying Competitions, Labour 
Bureaux, Genera] Statistical Bureau for S.A., Agricultural Board for 
S.A., Status of Provincial Agricultural Departments, Standard Weights 
and Measures, Land Settlement, Farm Telephones, Uniform Fencing 
Law, Be4 Varieties of Mealies. 


In connection with the forthcoming Conference, the following letter 
which Mr. C. G. Lee lias sent to the various sections of the Press is of 
interest. As some of our readers are doubtless aware, Mr. Lee was Mr. 
E. W. Evans’ predecessor as President of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural 
Union. Mr. Lee writes:—“In many parts of this Province there arc 
unmistakable signs of progress in pastoral, agricultural, and 
horticultural industries, this is admitted by all: causing much encourage¬ 
ment. But the development—with few exception*—is isolated, ami noth¬ 
ing like as general as it might be, mainly because the vast majority of 
fanners etand in sore need of more capital. Moreover, \ye as farmers 
do not utilise the power that would come to us by working co¬ 
operation for all it is worth. It is next to useless for a farmer here, and 
another there, calling for the use of capital at low rates of interest for 
•development works. Such isolated requests have proved to be a hopeless 
way of setting about getting assistance, relief, or redress from standing 
-drawbacks of whatever kind, whether they be want of capital, or fighting 
stock and plant diseases, or unsatisfactory prices for produce, or anything 
-else. The sure and proved way lies along the road of organised co¬ 
operation, conducted through clubs, associations, societies, and such like 
organisations. Fortunately there is no need to wait to build up such 
bodies; they are in existence, but need strong support. An opportunity 
for giving this support to one of these organisations working on the 
broadest possible lines is now at band. I refer to the Congress of the 
Cape Agricultural Union, which will he held in Capetown at the end of 
next month, at which gathering adequate representation will work great 
good. « 
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“There is much that assures the forthcoming Conference being well 
attended by a large number of representative delegates. Nevertheless 1 
write with the hope these lines may arrest the attention of some hard 
workers, who, for want of time or inclination, take little interest in what 
is going on outside their immediate and direct concerns, while they 
struggle against the many man-made and natural agricultural drawbacks 
in. our good land; these workers—of whom there are not a few, may en¬ 
quire: What good can the Agricultural Union do? What claim has it to 
lit* heard in the counsels of the country? Much, every way, is the reply. 
Itamongst other filings. 4h«* medium through which the patriotic con¬ 
centrated voice of thousands of men and women can he heard, and has 
leen heard in the past, at the I'nion's gatherings. Town and country 
meet and take counsel together, touching the wisest measures for minimis¬ 
ing the evil effects of drawbacks, also recommending State-aided themes 
for general advancement, to decide upon means for self help, and to 
interchange valuable experiences for general welfare. The Tnion has its 
branches working in many districts; these consist for the most part of 
agricultural societies, holding annual agricultural shows, which provide 
opportunities for friendly competitions, and these act as a stimulant for 
sound progress. Moreover, the helpful work does not begin or end in the 
showcard during show days, but extends very much further by reason of 
the necessity and continuous activity of a number of members of each 
society, who freely give time and thought in preparing for forthcoming 
shows. In this connection meetings are held drawing together for mutual 
help all shades of politicians, thus giving a common platform where all 
may meet in advancing the great work of drawing the people to occupy 
the land in great numbers, and for them to do so under most modern 
methods. 


u \ fuller grasp of the wide field for beneficial labour occupied by 
Agricultural Societies comes when remembering that our Agricultural 
Shows are rapidly growing into exhibitions, showing not only what the 
land can produce in the shape of pastoral, agricultural and horticultural 
products ([ include the poultry industry in the terms pastoral), but. also 
what the inventor’s brain brings out in mac hines and appliances used for- 
making land occupation more profitable and attractive. Again, oilier 
classes of exhibits demonstrate bow far our borne industrial arts have gone 
in the direction of manufacturing much of the country’s raw material 
into articles useful for man and beast, and also into things that add to 
the comfort and heautv of our homes, much of the manufacturing being 
pushed on by the laudable work of the ladies through their industrial 
societies. It goes almost without saying at present that the bulk of the 
work falls upon the shoulders of the comparatively few. nevertheless there 
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is ample proof on every side clearly revealing the encouraging fact that 
in proportion to the expansions of established societies and the forming 
of the new ones, so in a corresponding manner the workers increase. 
While on this point of starting societies permit me to say that the form¬ 
ing of new agricultural societies does not necessarily mean the building 
of new show yards, with all the costly fittings, to be used perhaps for two 
or three days in the year. In most instances such expenditure cannot be 
thought of, at least not at present, but the difficulty is amply met by a 
willingness on the part of established societies having yards, offering \i lie 
necessary accommodation, and in other eases proposing 6emic amalgama¬ 
tion. Both of those schemes may be so arranged as to give any new society 
the full benefit for exhibitors of their district competing together for 
•local prizes, and tins sphere of exhibiting has time and again induced 
the more timid exhibitors to venture with success into wider fields of 
competition. For fear of being misunderstood, I must add the Capo 
Agricultural Union has many other branches besides agricultural 
societies, and all doing patriotically useful work, but time fails me to 
give a word about these.” 


irrigation Matters* 

In veiw of the appointment of Mr. F. R Kanthaek as Acting Direc¬ 
tor of Irrigation, all correspondence connected with irrigation in the 
Province of Natal should now, according to a notice in the Government 
Gazette , be addressed to the Acting Director of Irrigation, P.O. Box 444, 
Pretoria. Communications may, it preferred, be addressed to the Natal 
Branch of the Department, Maritzburg. 


Mr* Pltohford's First Report on Dips* 

So large has been the demand for Mr. PRelaford's first report on 
Dips and Dipping Agents that the first edition is now exhausted, and 
we have thought it wise, seeing that the demand continues, to re-publish 
the report in the pages of this Journal. The report will accordingly be 
found in its entirety in the present number, and its appearance will, we 
think, be especially welcomed by the many new readers of the Journal 
ttince the report first appeared in our pages. Copies of the second 
import, upon which also there lias been a good run, are still available, aiid 
will be sent to applicants upon request. Address applications to Editor* 
Ratal Agricultural Journal 3 Maritzburg. 
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Dipping and Tick-destroying Agents . 

By II. W,\tk ix j-PiTc ij ioiio, F.li.C.V.S., F.R.S.E.* 

'This icport is intended to show the efficacy of certain preparations 
supplied for the dipping and spraying of cattle. The main object with 
which this enquiry was instituted was the ascertainment of the frequency 
“with which such dipping agents could be used without risk or disability 
to the animals concerned. 

Such safety in use, however, was deemed of importance only when 
•conjoined with the ability of the ager.t under observation to destroy the 
tick. 

The conclusions arrived at, therefore, must be clearly understood to 
be based, not only upon the reliability of an agent as a dip for general 
use at usual intervals, but chiefly upon its ability to permit re- 
application at a short interval without incurring damage to the animal 
system. 

Most of the current cattle dips have come under review in this 
manner, and an endeavour lias been made to compare the properties of 
these preparations under conditions as similar as possible. 

Precise similarity of conditions of test lias not been possible, iiri*- 
mueh as the observations undertaken have extended over some period, 
during which the conditions of weather, intensity of tick infestment, et»\, 
have varied, but such slight variations have not in my opinion influenced 
final results in any great degree. 

The agents coming nnder observation have been as follows:— 

1. Cooper’s “ Tixol ” ; 8. Holmes’ Paste Dip ; 

2. McDougall s Dip ; 9. “ Ialine” Sheep Dip ; 

3. Quibell’s Dip ; 10. Electrolysed Sea-water ; 

4. Coper’s Powder Dip ; it. Arsenite of Soda ; 

5. Demuth’s Dip ; 12. Erkenbrach’s Paste Dip ; 

6. Newton Chambers’ u Izo-Izal ; 13. Alderson’s Dip ; 

7. Thomas’Dip ; 14. “ Laboratory Dip*” 

It will he seen from the attached schedules that most of these pre¬ 
parations were efficient tick killers, some of them acting efficiently in this 
respect when used in much higher dilutions than those recommended in 
the directions recommended accompanying the sample. 

In view of the number of dipping agents to be enquired into at one 
time it was found impossible to construct for every such preparation a 
dip or receptacle in which complete submersion could be effected, espevi- 


* See Notes and Comments.—Ed. 
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ally as each perparation was examined in three separate dilutions, full- 
strength (as recommended by the proprietors), three-quarters strength,, 
arid half-strength, as it was hoped that some of the dips under enquiry— 
even if too strong to bear frequent repetition in full strength—might 
give good results when used at less than the strength prescribed for , 
ordinary long interval dipping. This arrangement, as will be seen, neces¬ 
sitated the use of a large number of different solutions for which tank.., 
accommodation was out of the question. ''t\ 

it was, therefore, decided to base the enquiry primarily upon each 
preparation when used in the form of a spray, as such spray solutim 
ecu hi be freshly mixed in the quantity required, and so effect a saving 
of both time and material. 

It was recognised, however, that the results derived from the use 
of o solution in spray form were not strictly comparable to the results 
given by a dip or bath in which complete submersion took place. 

As, however, it has been frequently observed that the effect of a 
spraying fluid is increased or intensified when used in the form of a 
dip, no objection to the preliminary use of the spray—on the ground of 
severity of effect—could be brought forward. A preparation, therefore, 
which was found too strong to bear repeated application in the form of 
a spray was considered to be unsuitable for use when used at the same 
intervals of time iu the form of a dip or bath. 

This observation as to the difference of effect between the same fluid 
in the form of a spray and a dip has, T believe, been the experience of 
others who have conducted investigations upon the effect of such prepara¬ 
tion in other parts of South Africa. In carrying out an exhaustive 
examination of the matter much difficulty has been experienced by 
reason of:— 

(a) The restriction of grazing on account of existing East 
Coast Fever quarantine regulations; and 

(b) The difficulty of obtaining and transporting to the 
Laboratory paddocks a number of cattle sufficient for the* 
purpose of the enquiry, which difficulty arose also upon 
the same ground. 

The maintaining of^n adequate degree of tick infestment—in order 
to judge of the effect of the various preparations upon tick-infested cattle* 
—was only effected with much difficulty by reason of the restrictions, of 
the animals to small pad decks, which later rapidly became both eaten 
down and denuded of ticks by the frequent dippings to which the con¬ 
tained cattle were subjected. In order to meet this difficulty the Cor¬ 
poration of Pietermaritzburg was approached and was good enough to 4*t 
once place at disposal some acres of the Town Lands contiguous to 
laboratory paddocks. Even with this advantage the difficulty has 






































THE NATAL SPRAY PEN. 

Front view, showing pump and horse gear, at moment of shutting’ oft head spray and opening floor spray. 
The guide rails, of which the curved ends can be seen projecting, serve to keep the animal in the centre of 
the pen. In the foreground on left, is the drive from catching kraal, up which cattle are being driven. The 
draining slope beyond cannot be seen by reason of the cloud ot spray in the pen itself. 
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-considerable of re-infecting the test animals with a sufficient number of 
ticks to judge of the action of the various dipping preparations. The 
artificial hatching of ticks lias, therefore, been resorted to, but such ex ¬ 
pedient—by reason of the delay and trouble involved—has not given the 
satisfactory results which would have attended the natural inlVstment of 
■cattle grazing in an unrestricted area. In spite of this difficulty, the 
results obtained were sufficiently conclusive in each case as to the tick¬ 
killing properties or otherwise of the preparations concerned. 

Observations as to the safety of an application, and the interval at 
Which it could he repeated without; danger presented no difficulty, but 
n itch time has been spent in making such observations and in re¬ 
capitulating such results as seemed unusual or unexpected. 

Tn the first instance six head of cattle wore set aside for the in¬ 
vestigation of each preparation (although in some instances of repetition 
of results as many ns twenty or more animals have been required for a 
single dip), and these six were apportioned as shown In the tabular 
statements, m., two beasts lor the full strength, two for the three- 
quarter, and two for the half strength, solutions. In this way it has 
been possible to note the tick-killing properties of a dip and also the 
safety with which a certain dilution could be repeated at a short interval. 

This question of interval between dippings has been considered of 
much importance in view of the life history of the tick, especially of the 
Brown tick ( Rhipicepltahts appenJlcuMns) , so frequently responsible 
in one of its developmental stages for the transmission of East Coast 
Yever. 

The interval, therefore, between application of tbe various solutions 
was made as short as possible in order to prevent the tick in question 
.surviving ami thus leaving the body of an infected host and further 
propagating the disease. 

A dip which could be applied so frequently as to ensure the de¬ 
struction upon a beast of all form* of tick life would obviously do much 
to limit tbe spread of the disease by reducing the number of pathogenic 
<or disease-producing ticks and thus decreasing the chances of infection. 

The problem of killing all parasites upon a beast every few days 
without involving the beast itself in danger by direct or cumulative effect 
= of the repeated applications proved a somewhat difficult question, and it 
wag upon this point of the interval at which applications could be re¬ 
peated with safety that most of the preparations under review wore found 
' wanting. : 

, Arsenic—the chief constituent upon which most of the dips depend 
for their killing or insecticide properties—is a strong irritant to the 
/skin, ahd in addition is capable' of occasionally storing up or accumulating 
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its poisonous properties and suddenly exerting such in the form of acute; 
arsenical poisoning. 

Too frequent application of such a fluid gives rise to an inflammation, 
of the skin, showing itself by a “staring’* of the coat, and a heat and sore¬ 
ness of the skin itself, which latter frequently becomes wrinkled in lines* 
or cracked so deeply as to permit the oozing of blood and fluid from* 
the fissures. 

As the skin at back the of the knee-joint and front of the hock is 
generally involved great reluctance to move is noticed, and the pain and 
discomfort are frequently so great that the beast will lie down and die- 
without making an effort in extreme cases to help itself. Wherever a 
note exists in the following schedules as to “cracking” or “peeling” it 
will be understood that the effect has been due chiefly or solely to the 
dip in question containing too high a percentage of arsenic, or to thc- 
form in which the arsenic has been combined with the other component 
parts of the dip. At the loot of each schedule will be found a brief 
resume of its contents, and, in looking through these, it will be noticed 
that, while some preparations are shown as being inefficient as regards 
their tick-killing properties, the majority are found to be so severe as 
to necessitate the discontinuance of the test by reason of the effect upon* 
the system of the animal. 

The necessity mentioned above for frequent cleansing of animals at 
short intervals led to the interval of four clear days, i.e.. every fifth day,, 
being determined upon as the shortest practicable time to which such in¬ 
terval could be brought with due regard to the safety of the beast and the- 
dcfctruction of ticks. This minimum time—four clear days—was found 
to be too severe a test for the majority of the preparations under ex¬ 
amination to conform to, which preparations—though they proved quite 
efficient in tick-killing power—produced such grave local and constitu¬ 
tional disturbances as to necessitate their discontinuance after a few 
applications. 

, The difficulty of finding on the market a composition capable of 
wholly satisfying the above requirements led to the attempt to produce- 
one, and as an outcome the dip referred to as “Laboratory Dip” in the 
schedule has$ received an extensive trial, and its composition will he found 
attached in the form of an Appendix, “A” After the component parts 
of this latter of Laboratory preparation has been successfully adjusted* 
so as to give the desired result when used as a spray (see Schedule 15), 
it was found to be too strong used in 2,000 gallon hulk as a dip in which 
animals were completely immersed (see Schedule 19). 

Further adjustments were therefore made (chiefly by alteration of 
the arsenical contents) and the final result is that shown on Schedule 23 ? 
in which it will be noticed that cattle have been put through this mixture* 
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/or sixty days at regular intervals of four clear days, and, while the cattle 
maintain their usual health, the ticks are destroyed. 

The same fluid after two months’ use when applied to grossly in¬ 
fested cattle in the form of a spray cleans them satisfactorily. It will, 

therefore., be seen that it is possible to dip cattle at such short intervals 

as once every fifth day without detriment to the beasts so dipped, and 
they can in this manner be kept practically free from tick infestment 
such as occurs in the short intervals between dippings. Even during 
such interval the dip has been noticed to exert to some extent a de¬ 
terrent effect upon re-infestment (although on this point the difficulty 

mentioned above of securing thorough infestment by ticks under the 
conditions existing must be considered). 

As far as 1 have been able to judge, cattle can be worked with safety 
directly after dipping in this ^Laboratory Dip” when applied every fifth 
day. Mv opportunities of observing this point have been limited, but 
with a span of six oxen which have been repeatedly yoked as soon as 
dry after dipping and used for ploughing in heavy ground, no unfavour¬ 
able results have ensued although sueli work has been continued day by 
day throughout the intervals from one dipping to another. 

The question of ability to work after such frequent dippings is an 
important one to the owner of transport cattle or working oxen, and 
when the difficulties of safe and efficient dipping at short intervals have 
been met there remains the above difficulty of ensuring that no effects 
are produced preventing the animals so dipped from performing ordinary 
labour. 

In one of the preparations shown amongst the annexed schedules 
a satisfactory result was given by the dip in question for many weeks, but 
when the oxen came to be worked it was found necessary to greatly in¬ 
crease the interval between dipping in order to avoid the risk of collapse 
and even death ensuing. 

'/he only dip besides the Laboratory Dip which has been brought 
to my notice as being capable of frequent, safe, and satisfactory application 
even to working oxen is that in use at present upon the Eel’s Eust Estate. 
Immersion in this dip takes place every seven days with cows and work¬ 
ing oxen alike, and I am informed the cattle are kept virtually free from 
ticks and are capable of performing their usual work without distress. 

This Eel’s Rust dipping fluid is a modification of the Queensland 
dipping formula, and a copy of the formula used at Eel’s Eust, which 
was given to me through the kindness of Mr. Alexander, is shown in 
Appendix for the use of those who consider a weekly immersion a 
sufficiently short interval between dippings. Another practice in use at 
Eel’s Rust is the separate dressing of the ears of all beasts either when 
emerging from the dip or in the yoke. It has frequently been observed 
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in the course of this enquiry that cattle will become divested of all thei# 
ticks with’the exception of a few (generally Brown ticks) which persist hi 
the oais, usually upon its edge or fringe. The practice, therefore, of 
f.pi lying a special dressing to the ear by means of a swat) gives good 
results in those cases where the dip fail* to kill all ticks, and the same ( 
procedure holds good in those cases where ticks are found to survive 
under flu? root of the tail. 1 am informed that, at NeTs Bust where 
this procedure is systematically adopted the results leave nothing to he 
desired, while the trouble involved in this extra manipulation, is only 
slight oven where a large number of cattle is concerned. 

It will he found, however, in the majority of cases whore the Labora¬ 
tory formula is employed that this separate treatment will not be found 
necessary, a fact probably owing to the higher percentage of arsenic 
pusent. 

Following will be found appended the various schedules showing the 
mar mu* in which the different dipping agents have comported themselves 
in their various strengths at an interval 1 n't ween application? of four (dear 
days in each case. 

It will be seen that no attempt has been made to compare the cost 
of the various preparations or to judge of the same from any preferential 
standpoint. All that lias been attempted has been to ascertain the lick- 
killing properties 'of the preparation in question and the safety with 
which applications of the same could he made . 

No critical observations have been made as to the species of tick 
concerned in the foregoing tests, although the Brown tick has been the 
subject of special notice in computing the tick-killing' properties of any 
dipping fluid. 

Where actual numbers of ticks are mentioned as surviving, it will 
be understood that an approximation only is meant. Much time, how¬ 
ever, has been spent at each inspection in order to make ibis number as 
correct as possible. 

At the foot of each schedule will be found a summary of its results 
in application. 

It will be seen that all animals do not become equally affected by 
equal exposure to the spray or clip, and several instances can be noticed 
in which it was found necessary to east one of the animals from a test 
on account of the severe* skin reaction, while the companion animal re¬ 
mained unaffected. 

Such constitutional differences are, of course, to be expected. 
Another point of interest to be observed is the frequency with which & 
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tolerance became established in beasts which threatened to develop in¬ 
flammation of the skin after the third or fourth spraying or dipping, but 
which became habituated to the process by further repetition. 

A slight amount of skin-irritation amongst a few animals after 
commencing the use of a fresh dip Would not, therefore, appear to neces¬ 
sitate the immediate discontinuance of the use of a dipping fluid, but it 
is, of course, neeessaiv to observe all such eases narrowly and to disuse 
any dip which threatens to exert its irritating effect to any serious extent. 

The details given in Schedules 14 to 21 show the manner in which 
final results have been arrived at and the effect of the addition of 
various agents to the arsenical base, which latter, in the present state of 
our knowledge, must be looked upon as an essential constituent of all 
efficient dips for tick destruction. 

The results given by the use of Arseni to of Soda alone will be found 
upon reference to Schedule 11, and the proportions shown there were 
taken as a rough index as to the arsenical content necessary in the pre¬ 
paration of a dip such, as that shown in Schedules 14 to 21 (“Laboratory 
Dip”). According to the full strength of one pound of arsenite of soda 
(i ordaining about SO per cent, of arsenic) to twenty gallons of a diluting 
fluid was used, and this diluting fluid was arranged to contain Soap (in 
order to emulsify the other constituents and to produce a more lasting 
effect upon the skin). Paraffin (to act as a penetrating and tick-destroying 
agent which might assist also by its odour in reducing liability^ to tick 
attack), and Glycerine (as an emollient tending to counteract the roughen¬ 
ing arid irritating effect both of the arsenic and paraffin and to maintain 
sleekness of coat). i 

The results obtained from this mixture will be found on reference 
to Schedule 14, from which it will be seen that, while the animals are 
effluently cleaned from their ticks, constitutional symptoms begin to set 
in after from four to six applications of the spray (every five days), which 
necessitates the casting of the animals from the series. Accordingly on 
Schedule 15 it will bo noticed that the arsenite of soda is reduced to 
three-quarters of the above quantity: only 12 ozs. to 20 galls, of other 
fluid being used. This appears efficacious and safe, and after twelve spray¬ 
ings an attempt is made to reduce the interval to two clear days instead 
of four, which is continued at this reduced interval for three sprayings, 
when symptoms of slight skin trouble necessitate return to the four 
clear days* interval, which is repeated with safety up to 23 operations 
before being discontinued ns final. This experiment is repeated under 
letter (Schedule 15) at a constant interval of four clear days 

with practically the same result up to 19 sprayings, covering a period 
from 28th August to 26th November. A recapitulation under letter 
Uives the same results Up to 10 sprayings. 
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As will be seen from inspection of Schedule 15, a spraying fluid 
composed of the above constituents and containing in every 20 gallons 
12 ounces of arsenite is both efficient and safe for use as a spraying*fluid 
for an indefinite period. 

An attempt was made to further reduce this amount of arsenite, 
keeping the other proportions as before, but the results were not so 
uniform although the cattle in the series were maintained practically free 
from ticks. (This schedule lias not, from considerations of space, been 
put up.) 

In view of the above results an endeavour was made to simplify the 
composition of the dip by omitting both the paraffin and glycerine, tire 
soap emulsion remaining as before. Schedule 10 shows that the effect 
of the arsenic was too irritant even in the three-quarter strength, anti 
that the animals had to be oast after the application of three sprayings. 
The addition of the glycerine to the composition used in Schedule 10 
gives much the same result (as Schedule 17 shows), whereas the addition 
of the paraffin and the omission of the glycerine (Schedule 18) permits 
of the application of 11 sprayings before it is necessary to vast the 
animals. These results may, therefore, be summarised as follows:— 


Arsenite (alone) iz ounces to 20 gals, permits 
Arsenite, Soap emulsion ,, ,, 

Arsenite, Soap and Glycerine ,, 

Arsenite, Soap^and Paraffin „ ,, 

Arsenite, Soap, Glycerine and Paraffin ,, 


3 sprayings 

3 sprayings 
3 sprayings 
11 sprayings 
23 sprayings 


Arsenite of soda, therefore, in proportions as shown combined with 
the materials given above is a safe and efficient agent for use as a spraying 
fluid repeated at intervals of four clear days. 

An endeavour was then made to observe the effects of the above fluid 
in the form of a dip in which cattle could be completely submerged, and 
accordingly a dip of the ordinary pattern (about 3,000 gallons capacity) 
was filled with the composition as above, with the exception of the 
glycerine. (See Appendix A.) Through this dip eight beasts were 
passed, as shown in Schedule 10, from which it will be seen they rapidly 
became unflit for further experiment. 

As it was thought that this disappointing result might possibly have 
been due to the presence of un-emulsified paraffin which floated upon the 
top of the tank this oil was removed hv skimming and water was added 
to the dip in order to bring the strength down to one pound of arsenite 
to forty gallons of fluid. The effect of this mixture is sho^rn on 
Schedule 20, and eight, beasts were passed through this .fluid for four 
dippings before signs of skin-irritation began to manifest themselves. 
This difference of behaviour in the dipping fluid—even when less arsenite 
was present—seems strange, and I am not able to offer any satisfactory 
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explanation of the lact, which, however, has been noted by other 
♦observers. 

A further dilution of the whole dip was therefore decided upon, 
;and sufficient water was added to bring the strength down to one pound 
of arsenite to forty-six gallons, and the results of this final adjustment 
are seen in Schedule 21. It will there be seen that 40 beasts have been 
passed through this solution without any sign of skin irritation and that 
they have been cleaned from their ticks and maintained in a condition of 
comparative freedom from tick-infestment. During this period—dating 
from 21st December to the end of February—they have been continuously 
•exposed to such re-infesiment by ticks as tlie somewhat denuded paddocks 
have afforded, and such ticks as have attached themselves to the cattle 
have been regularly destroyed. Numerous Brown ticks have existed dur¬ 
ing this time, and separate experiments have been made upon the ears 
by bagging, etc., in order to observe the effect of the itnmersion upon 
these ticks in particular: the question of survival after dipping being in 
this way differentiated from ro-infestment. 

The strength of the dipping fluid has been ascertained from time 
to time, both by estimation of the quantity of arsenic by analysis, and bv 
the cleansing effect produced upon the small number of grossly-infested 
-beasts kept apart from the general herd. 

It will, therefore, he seen that the fluid which, for want of a better 
term, I have called the “Laboratory Dip,” is capable of continued appli¬ 
cation at intervals of four clear days for an indefinite period, and that 
it has proved as far as could be judged an efficient tick-killing preparation. 

As I have said before, however, the work has been conducted with 
several limitations which may possibly give rise to results somewhat 
divergent from the foregoing results when an extended use of the dip 
in various localities is made. Simple adjustment of detail without alter¬ 
ation of any important point will, however, suffice in any such eases to 
■ensure good results. 

Another point upon which further observation is desirable is the 
safety with which working cattle subjected to this dip can be used fur 
draught purposes. This point can be decided only by further trials 
which I am now arranging to have carried out in different parts of the 
Province. It appears to me, however, that there is good reason to believe 
that cattle can be worked with impunity while undergoing regular 
dipping, and I trust it may to found that the work undertaken in this 
•direction will prove not only of use in retarding the spread of East. Coast 
Fever but will prove of assistance in the general eradication of the tick 
itself. 

II. W ATKINS-PITCIIFORD, 

• ; Govt. Bacteriologist. 
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The following are the relied tiles referred to in the foregoing report:- 
iS -citetlulc .No. 7. 

COOPER'S : TI\OL." 


FILL STlMvN'in n. 

(. Is directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers ) 

Fir>t spraying, June* 13 th, 

I 5 <*tli hevsts moderately infected av it*l» 
licks. 

Second spraying. Juno lKth. • ( 1 ) 
J*0 adults, also many voting alive; (2) 
few young ticks present. 

Third spraying, June 2 Jrd.--.No adult, 
la rye number of young dead. 

Fourth spraying, June 28 th. -Clean. 

Fifth spraying, July 3 rd,—( 1 ) Few 
small ticks in ears, beasts purging; (21 
clean, skin cracked. 

Sixth "praying, July 8th.— ( 1 ) Ac i- 
dental death; (21 clean, skin era eked. 

Seventh spraying. July Utli.— ( 2 1 
Few young ticks, badly crac ked. Ca«t. 

THljKE-QrARTKR STREXOTJI. 

First spraying, Juinvl 4 th.—Moderate¬ 
ly infested. 

Second spraying. June 10 th. Two 
adult forms alive, also few young. 

Third spraying, June 24 tl».— (11 Few 
small forms present, belly swollen; (2) 
clean. 

Fourth spraying. June ■” 20th. (1) 


TUiUiiv(a r Airn-:u ^thfncth.- 
Continued . 

Clean, grinding teeth; ( 2 ) clean. legs 
peeling. 

Fifth spraying, July 4 th.—( 1 ) Clem, 
stiff hind legs; (2) clean, legs cracked. 

Sixth spraying. July IMh.— (I) NtiiV 
ami lame, ca-t; (21 bully cricked, 
cast*. 

HALF STUFiXCTll. 

First spraying, .lime 15 th.—Moderate- 
ly infested with ticks. 

Second spraying. June 20th. (I) 
Severn 1 adult, also young ticks nliv ,j : 
(21 few fresh crawling forms young 
ticks. 

Third spraying. June 23 th. (1) Many 

adult and young ticks present.; (2) 
practically clean. 

Fourth spraying, June 3 (!th. U) lu w 
adult and young alive, many dead; (2) 
practically clean. 

Fifth spraying, July 5 th.- (1) Practi¬ 
cally clean; (2) clean. 

Sixth spraying,‘July 10 th. -( 1 ) Clean, 
slightly cracked; (2) clean. 

Seventh spraying, July 15 th.—Cracked 
and peeling, cast'. Died on Ju’y 13 th 
from the effects of spraying. 


SUMMAKV. 

It is evident from the above schedule that this preparation is too 
severe in its effects when used every fifth day in its full strength. The 
effects begin to be pronounced after the application of the fourth spray¬ 
ing, and when the strength of the spray is reduced by one-quarter no 
great difference is observed. Even when used at half strength directed 
effects begin to be produced on the skin ufter the fourth spraying. It is 
obvious, therefore, that this preparation—while quite efficient as a tick- 
destrover—is not capable of use even when diluted to half strength. 
The directions upon the tin state that this preparation should not be used 
in the strength directed more often than once in 14 days, and the three- 
quarter and half-strength tests show that it is not capable of repetition 
at short intervals even at the much reduced strengths shown above* 
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Schedule Xu. 2. 


Mi D(>r(i ALL’S DIP. 


FILL STRENGTH. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers •) 

Fir*t ^praying, June 13ih, 1908.— 

Ah»lt■ rati*iv infested with ticks. . 

8 ee(»ml spraying, June 18th, 1008.— 
Several »iilull, also large number voung 
ticks. 

Third spraying, June 23nl, 1008.—(1) 
0 adult and many young ticks alive; 
(2» h*i adult and many young ticks 
alive. 

Fomtli spraying. June 28th, 1908.-- 

FrucVically clean; (2) 14 adult and 

many \ uung ticks alive. 

Fifth* spraying, July 3rd, 1008.--(1) 3 
adult and large number young ticks; 
(2t 20 adult and large number voung 
ticks. 

Sixth spraying, July 8th, 1008.—(1) 3 
adult alive, practically clean; (2) lf» 
adult ami many voung ticks alive. 

July 8th, 1908.—Infested by hand on 
body, ears, etc. 

Seventh spraying, July 13th, 1008..— 
(li 4 adult and few young ticks pre- 
stilt: (2) 3 adult and many voung 

ticks alive. 

THlttEE-QUAHTBIL STRENGTH. 

First spraying, June 14th. 1908. -- 

Main adult and voung ticks present. 


THttKK ( v »l AKTKli STUFA’GTH.— 
Continued* 

Second spraying, June 10th. ltKIS.— 
(1) 10 adult and large number young 
tick'*: (2) 30 adult and large number 
young ticks. 

Third spraying. June 24th, 1008.—(1) 
IJO adult and large number young 
ticks: (2; 80 adult ami large number 
young ticks. 

Fourth spraying. June 29th. 1008.— 

(1) 80 adult and large number young 
ticks; (2) 30 adult and large number 
voung ticks. 

Fifth spraying. July 4th, 1008.- (1) 
30 adult and large number young ticks; 

(2) 10 adult and large number young 
ticks. 

Sixth spraying. July 9th, 1008. (1) 

10 adult and large Dumber young ticks; 
(2i 12 adult and few voung ticks pre¬ 
sent. 

Seventh sprat ing. July 14th, 1008.. 

(1) 40 adult and large number young 
tieks; (2) 30 adult and large number 
young ticks. 

HALF STRENGTH. 

First to seventh spraying, from June 
13th to July 15th. loos. In this dilu¬ 
tion no appreciable elicit upon the tick 
seemed to be exerted. 


Sfm MART. 


It will be observed from the above table that this dip has been found 
capable of answering to the requirements of application every fifth day, 
without producing any skin trouble or constitutional derangement. It 
will be noted, however, that its tick-killing properties arc not well marked 
and that many adult ticks appear to survive the ^application of the fluid. 

It is probable that the use of this dip in greater strength than that 
recommended b} r the manufacturers would give a greater efficiency as re¬ 
gards tick destruction, but whether such stronger solution could be ap¬ 
plied every fifth day without producing any derangement is conjectural, 
the pressure of time and the number of other necessary observations pre¬ 
vented the ascertaining of this point. 
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Schedule No. S. 

QUIBELL’S PASTE DIP. 


FULL KfitKKCiTIL 
(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers■) 

First spraying, June 13th.—Large 
number adult and young ticks. 

♦Second spraying, June 18th.~ Majority 
adult and few young forms dead. 

Fourth spraying, June 23rd to duly 
3rd.—Practically clean. 

Sixth spraying, July 8th.- (1) Clean, 
skin cracked slightly; (2) clean. 

Eighth spraying, July 13t‘h to July 
23rd.—-Reinfection with large number 
young ticks. 

Tenth to seventeenth spraying, July 
28th to September 1st. — Practically 
clean. 

Eighteenth to twenty-first spraying, 
September Oth to September 21st.—Prac¬ 
tically clean, with occasional slight re- 
infestment. A few brown ticks ap¬ 
peared to survive. 

Twenty-second to twenty-fifth spray¬ 
ing, September 20th to October 11th.--- 
Practically clean, with occasional slight’ 
reinfestment. A fe\v brown ticks ap¬ 
peared to survive. * 


THUKE-QU ARTER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, June 14th.—-Moder¬ 
ately infested. 

Second spraying, June 19 th.—(1) 
Large number young ticks present; (2) 
many young ticks dead and many pre¬ 
sent. 

Third spraying, June 24th.—Practi¬ 
cally clean. 

Fourth to eighth spraying, June 29th 
to July 19th.-Practically clean. 

Ninth to nineteenth spraying, July 
24th to September 12th.—Glean. 

Twenty-first to twenty-fifth spraying, 
September 17th to October 12th.—(I > 
Clean; (2) few brown ticks persisting. 

HALF STRENGTH. 

First* to twenty-fifth spraying, June 
15th to October 13th.--Throughout this 
period, from June loth to October 13th, 
these beasts remained fairly dean, the 
spray destroying the majority of forms 
of the blue tick. A few, however, seem¬ 
ed to be resistent and appeared to 
mature; many brown ticks remained un¬ 
affected l>v the solution in this strength. 

August 2nd, salivating; August 4th, 
died. 


Summary. 

As will be seen from the above table, this preparation was capable of 
repeated (25) applications at intervals of four clear days in three-quarter 
and half strengths,. In full strengths it approached nearly to the desired 
result, but a certain amount of skin irritation was noticed after the fourth 
or fifth spraying, whilst the constant reapplication proved fatal to one 
beast after ten sprayings. The other animal of the series survived to 
the twenty-fifth time of spraying, when observations were discontinued. 
While, therefore, this dip is too strong for repeated use in its full strength 
it permits many ticks to survive when used in three-quarter strength, and 
it is possible that an adjustment between these two dilutions might give 
satisfactory results. It is understood that the above results have not 
taken into consideration the question of the safety of working animals 
after application of the dip, and more than one instance has been brought 
to my notice of unfortunate results occurring in the case of working 
oxen after having been dipped at intervals of seven days. The safety, 
therefore, of a dip for repeated application does not imply necessarily its 
^safety for general use in the case of working animals, ( 
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Schedule No. 4 . 


COOPEJrB POWDER. 


FULL STRENGTH. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

First spraying, June 13th, 19(JS.-~ M od- 
►erntoly infested. 

Second spraying, June IXth.- Five 
adult and small number young ticks. 

Third spraying, June 23rd. -Young 
Ticks all dead, practically clean. 

Fifth and sixth spraying, June 2Sth 
.to July 8th.—Glean; (1) skin peeling. 

Seventh spraying, July IJUi.-(l) 
Clean, badly cracked, cast; (2) clean 
badly cracked, cast. 

T1 JjRK\E-<JU A RT till STRKN< IT H. 

First spraying, June 14tli, 1008.— 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, June 19th.— (1) Few 
young ticks; (2) 18 adult and few 

young ticks. 

Third spraying, June 24th.--(1) Prac¬ 
tically clean; (2) 25 adult live, many 
.adult dead. 


three s after strength. - 
Continued- 

Fourth spraying, Juno 29th. Ulean. 

Fifth spraying. July 4th. Ulean. 

Sixth spraying, July 9th.—Ulean. , 

♦Seventh spraying, • July 14th.—(1) 
Skin cracked, cast; (2) skin cracked, 
cast, lachryiuation. 

HALF STRENGTH. 

First spraying, June 15th. 1908.— 

Moderately infested. 

Second * spraying, June 20th. - (1) 
Adult dead, large number young ticks; 
(2) 17 adult, large number young ticks. 

Third spraying, June 25th‘--(i) Adult 
dead, large number young alive; (2) 
body clean, large number young alive. 

Fourth spraying, June 30th.—Ulean. 

Fifth spraying, July 5th.—Clean. 

Sixth spraying, July 10th.—Small 
number young ticks. 

Seventh spraying, July 15th.—(lean, 
skin roughened, cast. 


Summary* 

The above table shows that this preparation is not capable of satisfy¬ 
ing the demands of the enquiry in hand, inasmuch as the skin com¬ 
mences to be affected after the fourth spraying at ordinary strength, while 
when reduced to half strength only seven sprayings are tolerated before 
skin irritation is set up. It is probable, therefore, that in a form of a 
•3ip rather than as a spray the skin of these animals would have become 
effected at an even shorter interval. 

. This preparation appears to be highly efficient as a tick destroyer, 
'but the interval at which it could be applied safely is probably a some¬ 
what lengthy one. 
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Schedule An. 5. 


DEMITII UIL\ 


FILL STRENGTH. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers•) 

Fir*t spraying, July 8th, 1908.—[Mod¬ 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, July 18th.—(1) 
Large number young ticks: (2) small 
number young ticks. 

Third spraying, July 18th.—[Majority 
of ticks dead. 

Fourth spraying. July 23rd.—Practi¬ 
cal! \ clean, leg-* peeling. 

Fifth spraying, July 28th.—Clean, 
skin cracked, east. 

THRBE-Q\:AUT£R strength. 

Fir-t spraying. July 9th.— (1) Fair 
liunihcr of ticks present; (2) large num¬ 
ber of ticks of all ages. 

Second spraying. July 4th.—11) Few 
young ticks; (2) 12 adult alive; ma¬ 
jority of ticks dead. * 

Third spraying. July 19th.- ( lean, 
badly cracked, cast’. 


HALF STRENGTH. 

First spraying, July 10th.—Moderate¬ 
ly infested. 

Second spraying, July 15th.—Practi¬ 
cal ly clean. 

Third spraying, July 20th.~Clean. 

Fourth spraying, July 23th.-lie-in¬ 
fested with moderate number of ticks. 

Fifth spraying, July 30th,— (1) Clean, 
akin cracked, east; (2) clean. 

fcixtli spraying, Augint 4th.- (2) 
Clean. 

Seventh to tenth spraying, August 
9th to August 24th.— (2) Ke infested 
large number of young ticks. 

Eleventh to twelfth spraying, August 
29th to September 3rd. Large number 
of adults present. 

Thirteenth to sixteenth spraying, 
September 8th to September 23rd, - 
Practically clean. 


StUMAJlY. 

ft will be seen from the above that this dip is not able to withstand 
located application. It will be noticed that the skin commences to be¬ 
come affected after three sprayings at full strength, and even in three- 
quarter strength this dip is not tolerated any better. Reference to the 
schedule will show that at the dilution recommended by the proprietors* 
the legs became affected when the beasts were brought up for their fourth 
spraying, and it became necessary to cast them from the series after the- 
fourth spraying. 

The same results attended the use of the three-quarter strength solu¬ 
tion. while in half strength it was found necessary to cast one beast at the 
fourth spraying, although the companionesse No. 2, as will be seen,, 
goes on to the sixteenth spraying, having apparently acquired a consider¬ 
able degree of tolerance. 

This dip—though an excellent tick-killer—is obviously unsuited for 
repeated application. 
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-Schedule No. 0. 


LZO-1ZAL SilliKP Dll\ 


KI LL STRENGTH. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

First spraying, October 2ml, 1908.-- 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, October 7th.—Model-• 
airly infested. none dead. 

Third spraying, October 12 th.--’.Moder¬ 
ately infested, none dead. 

fourth spraying, October 17th.—-Mod- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Fifth spraying. October 22nd.—Moder¬ 
ately infested, none dead. 

Sixth spraying, October 27th.—Moder¬ 
ately infested, none dead. 

Seventh spraying, November 1 st.—• 
Large number larval and nymplial 
forms. 


’niKKK-<Jl AKTKU STRKNO'HL 

Fir.M spraying, Oct her 2nd, 100 S.— 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, Oct. her 7th. -Mod¬ 
erately infected, none dead. 

Third spraying, October 12 th. .Mod r- 
ately infested, none dead. 

Fourth spraying, Oetober 17th, Mod¬ 
erately infested, none dead. 

Fifth spraying. October 22n 1. Moder- 
erately infested, none dead. 

Sixth spraying, October 27 * h.- Large 
number of young ticks present. 

Seventh spraying. Novein! * j r - 

Large number adult and young ■ i k^. 


Summary. 


As will lu* seen from the above schedule, this preparation fails to 
•destroy ticks upon cattle when used in the dilution as suggested by the 
manufacturers, 1 part to 100 parts of water. X ) irritating effects were 
■observed after seven sprayings, when, :i« 1 hr? tick-killing property of tho 
-dip seemed to he insufficient, the observations were discontinued. 


Schedule No. 7. 


THOMAS’S DIP. 


FULL STRENGTH. 

(A u directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers-) 

First spraying, September 28th, 1908. 
—Fair number of adult, ticks. 

Second spraying. October 3rd.—< lean. 
Tliird spraying, October 8th. -C lean. 
Fourth spraying, October 13th.— 

•Clean, skin cracked, cast. 


TllREE-QUALTER SIR ENGT1 U 
First spraying, ♦September 28th. 1908. 
- Fairly infested. 

Second spraying, Oetober 3rd.--Prac¬ 
tically clean. 

Third spraying, Oetober 8 th.- t h an. 
Fourth spraying, October 13th.- - 
Clean. 

Fifth spraying. October ISth. Uiean, 
skin cracked, cast. 


Summary 


The above schedule clearly slnws the unsuitability of this prepara¬ 
tion for repeated use at short intervals. Its tick-killing properties are, 
however, obvious. 
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Schedule No. 8. 


HOLMES’ DIP. 


PULL STRENGTH. 

(As directed to be used by the 
Manufacturers•) 

First spraying, February 8th, 1909.— 
Moderately infested with brown ticks. 

Second * spraying, February 13th.— 
Many dead brown ticks, reinfested large 


number brown ticks. 

Third spraying, February 18th.—Ma¬ 
jority brown forms dead. 

Fourth spraying, February 23rd.— 
Clean. 

Fifth spraying, February 28th.— 
Clean. 


Summary. 

Owing to this preparation not coming under review until such time- 
as observations upon other dips were almost complete it has not been* 
found possible to give it the same extensive trial as that given to other 
preparations. It will be seen, however, from the short schedule above 
that this preparation appears to be efficient as regards its tick-killing 
property and capable of repetition for at least five sprayings; though it 
should be stated in this latter connection that the only cattle available' 
for this test have been repeatedly dipped in Laboratory Dip, and mav 
on this account have possessed a certain amount of tolerance to further 
skin-applications containing arsenic. Its efficacy as a tick-destroyer ap¬ 
pears to be well established. 


Schedule No. 9 . 


“IALINE SHEEP DIP” 


FULL STRENGTH. 

(As directed•) 

First spraying, January 25th, 1909.— 
Numerous adult and young ticks pre¬ 
sent. 

Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
—Numerous adult and young ticks pre¬ 
sent; none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909.— 
Numerous adult and young ticks pre¬ 
sent; none dead. 


THREEQUARTER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, January 25th, 1909.— 
Large number of adult and young ticks 
present. 

Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
—Large number of^adult and young 
ticks present, none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909.— 
Large number of adult and young 
ticks present, none dead. 


Summary. 

This preparation did not appear to exert any poisonous influence- 
fapon the ticks when used at the strength recommended as no dead ticks 
were observed, and as the test cattle remained thickly infested after three 
sprayings, observations on this dip were discontinued. 
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Schedule No. 10. 


HYPO-CHLORITE OR ELECTROLYSED SEA WATER. 


FULL STRENGTH. TilltliK-Ql' ARTKR STRENGTH. 

First spraying, January 25th, 10019.— First spraying, January 25th, 1900.— 

Moderate number of ticks present. Largo number of adult forms present. 

Second spraying, January 30th, 1000. Second spraying, January 30th, 1909. 
— Large number of adults present, none —Large number of adult forms present,, 
dead, \ none dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th, 1909.— Third spraying. February 4th, 1909.— 
Large number of adults present, none Large number of adult forms present,, 
dead. none dead. 

Summary. 


This preparation proved, as will be seen from the above schedule, to- 
be apparently unable to kill any ticks when used in the proportions* 
directed, viz., 1 part to 49 parts of water. The observations were discon¬ 
tinued after the third spraying. 


Schedule No 11. 


ARSEN ITK OF SODA. 
1 lb. to 20 gallons. 


FULL STRENGTH. 

First spraying, July 3rd, 1908.— 
Beasts moderately infested. * 

Second spraying, July 8th, 19C8. (1) 

No adult live, large number young 
alive; (2) seven adult’ dead and adher¬ 
ing, few young alive. 

Third spraying, July 13th, 1909.— 

Practically clean. 

Fourth and fifth spraying, July 18th 
and 23rd.—Practically clean, skin crack¬ 
ed, cast. 

THREE-QUARTER STRENGTH. 

First spraying, July 4th, 1908.—Mod¬ 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, July 9th, 1908.— 
Practically clean. 

Third spraying, July 14th, 1908.— 

Practically clean. 

Fourth spraying, July 19th, 1908.— 
Clean, skin cracked, cast. 


HALF STRENGTH. 

First spraying, July 15th. 1908.—Mod¬ 
erately infested. 

Second spraying, July 10th, 1908.— 
Practically clean, many lice present. 

Third spraying, duly 15th, 1908.— 

Practically clean, many lice present, 
lice still alive. 

Fourth spraying, duly 25th, 1908.— 

(1) (lean, legs cracked, cast: (2) clean.. 

Sixth spraying, duly 30th, 1908.— (2) 
Clean. 

Seventh spraying, August 4th. - (2) 
Skin cracked, cast. 


StTHMAItY. 

Inspection of the above schedule shows that this preparation is too 
irritant when used in the strength often prescribed, viz., one pound to 
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20 gallons of water. As will be seen, the skin commences to become 
affected after the third spraying at full strength, while when used 
in the proportion of only one half-pound to 20 gallons, one of the test 
animals was cast, after the fourth spraying and the remaining one alter 
the sixth spraying. 

This schedule is of interest as showing the influence of the arsonite 
of soda used alone in an un-eombmed stale. Comparison between this 
table and Schedules Nos. 11 and 15 of “Laboratory Dip" will show the 
rcMilt of combining other agents with this arsenite of soda, which result 
in the reduction of its irritating properties without taking away from its 
efficacy as a tick-killer. 

It is obvious that arsenite of soda by itself is not suitable either in 
the form of a spray or a dip, if application at short intervals h to be 
practised. 


Schedule No. 12. 

EHKENBJiACirS CATTLE DIP. 


(All the observations beloir are mode upon “Full Strength.") 


FIRST OBSKUY ATP )N S. 

First spraying. June loth, lt)0S.~- 
•Cattle well inf<%lVd. 

Second spraying, June 20th.—Molev- 
ntoly infested. 

Third spraying, dune 23th.— (1) Prac¬ 
tically clean, coughing; <2) practically 
clean; trembling, sick. 

Fourth spraying, ^ June 30th.— (1) 
Clean, coughing; (-2) clean, legs peeling. 

Fifth spraying, June 5th.— (1) Cletyn, 
legs peeling; (2) clean, skin cracked, 
•cast. 

Sixth spraying, July 10th.— (1) Clean, 
badly cracked, cast. 


S BOON D OJJSEIi V AT 1<> S s. 

First spraying, January 2.3th, 30o0.-- 
Moderately infested. 

Second spraying, January doth. - 
Moderately infested; many dead. 

Third spraying, February 4th.— Mod¬ 
erately infested; skin peeling, cast. 

THIRD OJiSERVATIONS. 

Hour Beasts • 

First spraying, February loth. WOO.— 
Al L bea sts Moderately 1 infested with 
ticks. 

Second spraying, February 20th.— 
Clean. 

Third spraying, February 23th.— 
Nos. 1 and 2 clean; skin cracked, east. 
Noe. 3 and 4 clean. 

Fourth spraying, AI arch 2nd.— No. 2 
clean; skin peeling, east. 


Summary. 


The above schedule shows the repeated effect of spraying at intervals 
of five clays. It will be observed that three separate observations have 
been attempted in the months of June, January and February, and in 
each ease the result will be found the same, with the exception that the 
spraying fluid is apparently tolerated better during the dry weather* 
The results in every ease have been severe, and in a number of cases 
toot shown in the schedule in which the proprietor’s instructions were 
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misunderstood, a slight increase in the strength of the spraying solution 
resulted in the deaths of several animals after the fourth or iifth spray¬ 
ing. Responsibility for this result, of course, does not rest with the dip 
itself, but it serves to show the result which may be brought about if tins 
preparation is used in greater strength than that recommended. 

It will he noticed Unit three-quarter strengths or half-strengths are 
not shown in the above schedule, which is due to above mistake, which, 
un:'utunately, tended to confuse the results. Such results, therefore, 
have not been included in the schedule. 

Judging from the behaviour of this preparation (in its lull or 
manufacturers’ strength) and also in its dilutions in comparisons with 
other preparations of a somewhat arsenical content, I am of the opinion 
that this dip would he found too severe in its ihi co-quarter strength, and 
it is doubtful whether repeated dippings in half-strength would be 
tolerated. 

Its efficacy as a tick-killer is undoubted. 


Schedule Xo. Id. 

ALDlvUSONkS C.VITLK DIP. 


This preparation appears to he somewhat similar to KrkenbracVs 
‘dip, while the arsenical content appears to be much the same. The le- 
{marks, I here fore, in Schedule No, 12 apply equally to tills preparation. 

Six head of cattle were used for this, best, as in other instances. s 


Schedule Xo. 1J/. 

‘•LABORATORY” 

(Containing Arsenite of Soda t Glycerine, 


FULL STRENGTH. 

(rtb- As- o to jo gals- 1 Voter ) 

First sprayinir, August* 3rd, 11)08.— 
Cattle moderately infested. 

Second to fourth sprayiiur, 8th to 
18th August, 1008.—Practically clean. 

Fifth spraying, Aiuruftt 23rd.—0) 
Ulean, skin rough; (2) clean, skin 
cracked, cast. 

Sixth spraying. August 28th. — (1) 
Clean, skin cracked, cast. 


SPRAYING FLUID. 


Fam(Jin and Soap.) 


SECOND TEST, FULL STRENGTH. 

First spraying, September Jlth.— 
Beasts well infested. 

Second spraying. September lOt’h.-— 
Practically clean. 

Third to fifth ^prnvinur. ^’“pG nsh-'r 
21st to October M..Clean. 

Sixth to eighth spraying. October Oth 
to 10th.--Clean, skin p^ob’mr. 

Ninth spray in <r. October 2Ki. OFan, 
skin cracked, east. 
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Schedule No. 15. 

‘•LABORATORY” SPRAYING FLUID. 


(A.) 

First spraying, August’ 3rd, 1908.'— 
Boasts moderately infested. 

Second spraying, August 8tli.—-Beasts 
moderately infested. 

Third to sixth spraying, August 13th 
to 28th.—Practically clean. 

Seventh to eighth spraying. Septem¬ 
ber 2nd to 7th.—Clean. 

Ninth to thirteenth spraying. Sep¬ 
tember 12th to 30th.—Slight n infest- 
incut, cleaned by each recurring applica¬ 
tion of the spraying fluid. 

Fourteenth spraying, October 3rd.— 
Clean. 

Fifteenth to sixteenth sprayin'/, Octo¬ 
ber Gth to 11th.—Clean, skin peeling. 

Seventeenth spraying. October Iflth.— 
Clean, skin improving. 

Eighteenth spraying. October 21st.— 
Clean, skin normal. 


Nineteenth to twenty-third spraying*. 
October 2(it’h to November 5th—Clean,, 
skin normal. 

(B.) 

First spraying, August 28th, 1908.— 
Beasts moderately infested. 

Second to fourth spraying, Septem¬ 
ber 21st.—Approximately half ticks pre¬ 
sent dead. 

Fifth spraying, September 17th.— 
Clean. 

Sixth to ninteenth spraying, Septem¬ 
ber 22ml to November 20th. Clean. 

(C.) 

(Third test of the three-quarter strength•) 
First- spraying, October 12tli.—Moder¬ 
ately infested. 

Second to tenth spraying, October* 
17th to November 26th.—Clean. 


Schedule No. 10. 

“LABO RATORY" SPRAYING FLUID. 


(Coniaiuituf Arsenite of Soda and Soap Solution Only.) 


FULL STRENGTH. 

Ar . So . to 20 gals. If'atcr-) 

Modera tely infested. 

Second spraying, October Jth.—Three 
adult* dead adhering. 

Third spraying, October 12th.—Few 

brown ticks, skin cracking. 

Fourth spraying, October 17 th.— 
Clean, skin cracked, cast. 


T11 RKK-Ql ART HR ST RKN (ST 11. 

First spraying, October 2nd.—Moder¬ 
ately infested. 

Second spraying, October 7th.—Skin* 
practically clean. 

Third spraying, October 12th.—Clean,, 
skin peeling. 

Fourth spraying, October 17th.—Skiu 
cracked, cast. 


Schedule No . 17. 

“LABORATORY” SPRAYING FLUID. 


(Containing Arsenite of Soda, Glycerine and Soap.) 


FULL STRENGTH. THREE QUAHTM STRENGTH. 

First spraying. October 2nd.-,Moder- First sprayin'?, October 2nd.—Slightly 
atelv infested. infested with ticks. 

Second spraying. October Tth.— O’ean. Second and third spraving, October 

Third snraving, October 12th,—Clean, 7th and 12th.—Clean, 
akm peeling. Fourth spraying, October 17th,—Skin 

bourth snravin". October 17th.— hacFv cracked, ca«t. (Died on the 18th 
Clean, skin cracked, cast. of October.) 
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Schedule No. IS. 

“LABOBATOBY v SPILYYING FLUID. 


(Containing Artcniie of Soda, Paraffin and Soap.) 


TH UKE- QUARTER STREN GTH 
(ONLY). 

First spraying, October 28th.—Well 
Infested with ticks. 

Second spraying. November 2nd.— 
Practically clean. 

Third to fifth spraying, November 7t)» 
to 17th.—Clean. 

Sixth spraying, November 22nd.— (1) 


Re-infested with many brown ticks; 
(2) clean. 

Seventh spraying. November 27t’h.— 
(1) Clean; (2) clean. 

Eighth to tenth spraying, December 
2nd to 12th.—Clean. 

•Eleventh spraying, December 17th.— 
Clean, skin peeling. 

Twelfth spraying, December 22nd.— 
Skin cracked, cast. 


Schedule No. UK 

“LABOKATOKY" DIPPING- FLUID. • 

(Containing A me nil e of Soda , Paraffin and Soup: 2,000 gallons; the 
proportion of Arsenite being 1 It), to Sd gallons,) 


First dipping. November 22nd, 1008. Third dipping, December 22nd, 1908.— 
-Eight beasts, all well infested. Skin cracking, cast. 

Second dipping, November 27th, 1908. Compare this result with that* ob- 
—Clean. tained by similar fluid used as spray. 


Schedule No. 20. 

LABORATORY'* DIPPING FLUID. 

(Composition as above with $00 gallons Wafer added,) 


First dipping. December 3rd, 1908.— 
Leasts (8) moderately infested. 

Second dinning. December 8th. 1908.— 
Clean. 

Third dipping, December 13th. 1908.— 
Clean. 


Fourth clipping, December 13th, 19C-8. 
—Clean. 

Fifth dipping. December 23rd, 1908.— 
Five beasts cast for skin irritalion; the 
remaining three were turned out*. 


Schedule No. 21. 

“LABORATOEY-' DIPPING FLUID. 

(Composition as above with a further Jj00 gallons Water,) 


First dipping, December 21st, 1908.— 
Beasts (8) well Infested. 

Second dipping, December 26th, 1908. 
—Practically clean. 

Third dipping, December 31st, 1908.— 
Re-infested with small and brown ticks. 

Fourth dipping, January 5th, 19C9.— 
Many dead forms attached, and some 
fresh re-infestment. 

Fifth dipping, January 10th, 1909,— 
Clean, 

At this point thirty-one head of cattle 
Were added to the test; all bra is well 
infested. 


Sixth dipping of original eight. Jan¬ 
uary 15th.--Clean. 

•Seventh dipp’ng of original eight. 
January 20 th.— 1 ('lean; remairdu* showed 
ticks dead to about 50 per cent. 

Eighth dipping of original eight. Jan¬ 
uary 25th.—("lean. 

Ninth dinping on January 30t*h to 
fifteenth dipping on March 1st. -This 
hro-d has remained practically c>an. 
Slight re-infestment has been observed 
on several occasions, but the cattle 
h»ve remain'd tick-free during the last 
five or six dippings. 
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Apuknwx (A). 

Laboratory Dipping and Spraying Fluid. 

To mix 100 gallons:— 

Eight pounds Arsenite of Soda.* 

Five and a half pounds Soft Soap. 

Two gallons Paraffin. 

The details for preparation are as follows:—Dissolve the soap in 
about 5 gallons of hot water ; while still hot add this soap solution in 
small quantities at a time to the paraffin and beat or stir to a creamy 
lather. This makes the soap emulsion. Dissolve eight pounds of arsenite 
of soda in a sufficient quantity (about a gallon) of hot water, and when 
completely dissolved add cold water up to 50 gallons. This mixture can 
be made in the tank. The soap solution may then be gradually added, 
stirring thoroughly the while. 

Water should then he added till the 100 gal. tank is full. When it is 
desired to till the dipping tank the above procedure can he adopted for as 
many times as is found necessary, or one mixing may be made sufficient 
for the pin pose. Four hundred gallons, however, is a sufficient quantity 
to handle at one time. If a film of oil floats to the top of the dip in the 
tank the dip should he stiired with a stick, or hoard, before commencing 
to dip, or the oil may easily he removed by skimming, the proportion of 
alkali present in the soft soap (a proportion varying with different 
samples) determining to some extent the degree of emulsification of the oil. 

It is of great importance that arsenite of soda containing SO per 
cent, arsenic shohld he used, as it has been found in the past that several 
'failures have been experienced in tlm application of this dip by the use 
or unreliable arsenical preparations. Hard water should not be used in 
the mixing of the dip. The above instructions should be strictly adhered 
to when mixing. 

In the case-of cattle not habituated-to an arsenical dip, slight ex¬ 
coriation of the skin of the thighs and neck, etc., may he produced after 
the first dippings, but should this difficulty arise a dressing of the 
affected parts with oil or lard before dipping will permit of the animals 
being dipped at the five-day interval. It will be found that this intoler¬ 
ance rapidly disappears. 

The approximate cost of the preparation for 400 gallons, at the 
wholesale rate as ascertained from a leading Marit/.burg merchant, is as 

follows-Soft Soap, 5J lbs., say at 4d. 1 10 

Paraffin, 2 gallons, say at .... . 2 2 

Arsenite of Soda, 8 lbs., say at 5d. ..34 

■ . r 4 •, 7 , . 

♦Arsenate of Soda, which is a different chemical compound, shall not be used. 
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Apppnoix (B). 

COMPOSITION OF DIP 

Us I'D ONCE IX EVERY SEVEN iD.YS ON NEL’s liUST ESTATE. 

(fly courtesy of (f. IK Afejvndcr, E#q.) 

Composition of dipping fluid :— 

5 its. arsenic; 

35 lb. soda; 

2 gallons of tar; 
ll»s. soap (soft) : 

400 gallons water. 

Tiie a Dove is mixed in t lie usual way and cows and working oxen 
are dipped with impunity. It will be noticed that the arsenic itself 
instead of ar>enito of soda is used and that the soda upon which the 
Holuhilitv of the arsenic depends is given as a separate item, tin? result 
Jieing the same. The total quantity of arsenic present is ? however, 
smaller in thi> dip than in the ‘‘Laboratory Dip," while the quantity of 
soap is considerably increased. 

This dip iiro not been tried of tenor than once a week as far as I am 
aware, hut 1 see no reason why it should not safely he applied at less 
intonaN than seven days. 

PREPARATION FOU DRESSING EARS. 

1 part tf ’K.etroP‘ or u Cyllin”; 

9 parts grease (composed of 6 lbs. wagon oil and 3 lbs. lard oil). 

This is applied with a swab to cattle while standing in the yoke or 
upon emerging from the dip in order to reinforce the action of the dip, 
and to ensure the destruction of all ticks present. It is probable that 
the low arsenical percentage contained in this dip makes this procedure 
advisable. It is, however, one which ensures the cleanliness of the ears 
of beasts and appears to be a useful procedure where the absolute cleans¬ 
ing of the cattle from ticks is desired. 
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Al IMSNDIX (('). 


OB8EKVATIONH OF SPRAYING APPLIANCES, DEVTSKD BY 

Lt.-Col. Watkins-IMtcufoiu). 

Tiie difference of opinion which lias so long existed between the 
advocates of “dipping” versa# “spraying” as systems for the cleansing 
of animals from ticks and other parasites will be familiar to every dwel¬ 
ler in South Africa. Close examination of these rival systems will show' 
that each can claim its own advantages and must admit its own peculiar 
deficiencies and drawbacks. Hitherto the greatest of these drawbacks to 
the system of “spraying” has been the difficulty of ensuring the complete 
saturation of an animal without the expenditure of much time ami 
iiouble. Appliances for spraying have been primitive and slow', and in 
the past the time taken in completely spraying a single beast has sufficed 
to put a whole troop of cattle through a dipping trough. If this admit¬ 
tedly grave disadvantage were removed the great drawback to the system 
of spraying disappears, and this difficulty has now been overcome t by the 
denising of a mechanical spraying machine capable of rapidly and 
thoroughly salinating any animal with any fluid. 

The advantages of an efficient spraying apparatus are obvious. Com¬ 
plete saturation can be effected in a few seconds without hustling an ani¬ 
mal off its feet into a deep tank and forcing it to swim out or drown. 
Owners of stock will see the advantage of the point when dealing with 
\aluahle or pregnant animals. The dipping fluid also which is used in 
the spray-pen is not subjected to deteriorating influences (such as take 
place through evaluation, access of storm water, etc., etc.), but remains 
at a constant strength by being mechanically strained and returned into 
a closed tank at the conclusion of every spraying operation. 'Phis con¬ 
stant (jimlity of the spray-fluid is a point of no little importance, and 
much of the difficulty (such as failing to cleanse on the one hand, and 
poisoning effects on the other) experienced in the use of dipping tanks 
arises from the inability to prevent the causes of deterioration mentioned 
above. 

The system of spraying with the appliance shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations is briefly as follows:—The horse is harnessed into the 
usual horse-gear (which turns the mealio-shcller, liark-chopper, etc*), and 
the pump of the sprajvpen is *et in action. One or two revolutions of 
the horse suffice to thoroughly churn up the contents of the tank in which/ 
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.the spraying .fluid is stored. This thorough mixing of the fluid each time 
.a spraying operation is undertaken is a point of much advantage. The 
tap of the storage tank is then allowed to run until the lower part of the 
floor of the pen is under water, so to speak (as by this means all animals 
leaving the pen and walking up the draining slope must pass through 
spine three or four inches of the fluid, mid thereby thoroughly wash the 
funder surface of the feet and hoofs). This tap is then shut oil, which 
action allows the pump to throw the fluid into a strongly-formed steel 
drum or chamber holding about 4.0 gallons, which is reinforced, or 
strengthened, by being buried m concrete. Here the fluid is compressed, 
and as it reaches a pressure of 60 lbs. to the inch a simple valve lifts and 
allows all further fluid to flow out into the floor of the pen. 

A beast is then driven into the pen and the bars arc closed behind 
it. In the improved pattern, a light iron gate, or grille, hinged at the 
top, and counterbalanced by a lever, is used to close the entrance and exit 
pen—instead of the bars, as shown—thereby saving time and trouble. 

The levers shown in the illustration are then opened in turn, and 
held open for about five seconds each. These levers control a system of 
perforated pipes running along (ft) the roof, (b) the sides, and (/ ) the 
floor of the pen, and from these different directions the fluid is alter- 
mtcly forced in a heavy spray at a pressure of 60 lbs., with the result 
that complete saturation of I he beast rapidly ensues. The bars of the 
pen in front are then drawn, and the process is completed by the animal, 
washing its loot as it walks up the draining slope, down which all fluid 
■drips, finding its way hack to the floor of the pen, from which it is 
■drawn through a line Move, by the pump, and so is returned again 
to the spray pen. The horse ‘meanwhile continues his round, and the 
pressure of 60 lbs. is ready again before another beast can be driven into 
the pen. When all animals have been sprayed, the lap is turned over, 
and the fluid is drawn from the floor of the pen, automatically strained, 
and thrown back into the storage tank for the next spraying operation. 

, The appliance is very simple. No gear exists, to become easily de¬ 
ranged, nor can any blocking of the spray holes exist, as not only is nil 
fluid strained before it reaches the pipes, but the ends of these pipe- are 
all closed with easily-detached screw-caps which allow any possible ob¬ 
struction to be rapidly removed. 

Tn cases where a spray pen is erected for common u-e by so\ end 
■cattle-owners, each owner may, if he so desires, have Ids own storage tank, 
and so spray his herd with any particular brand of dipping fluid lie 
favours, and of any strength his experience may dictate. 

As very little excavation, if any, is necessary, the advantage where 
stony ground is encountered at the site selected is greatly in favour of 
the spray pen. ! 
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Many other points will occur which give the above system, in certain 
circumstances,’ great advantages over the old system of dipping, but as 
thoSc remarks are intended as a brief description of the appliance itself, 
and not a treatise on Spraying v. Dipping, these points are left to the 
discernment of the reader 

The writer will be pleased’to answer any questions which may be- 
addressed to him with reference to the construction and approximate cost 
of an appliance as shown. 


Learning Milking* 

Tor: beginner should try upon “stale'’ cows; those about to be dried ’’off'; 
because a heavy milker might he entirely spoilt if carelessly milked by an 
amateur. 

After the udder has been well wiped with a damp cloth, to remove 
all bits of dung or dirt, the milker should take a seat close up to the 
udder. The teats should be gunned firmly with the hands. The proee.-s 
of squeezing out the milk is not. so easy as it looks, and requires a certain 
amount of skill. The hands should he moved alternately, one after the 
oilier, and the method of squeezing the milk downwards, by grasping the 
teat at the top, will be found to be* a good one. The whole of the hand 
must be employed at each Attempt, and success will follow—if you k'*ep 
on or hold on long Enough I 

The learner should learn to milk crosswise and “otherwise/" so that 
the udder will he emptied gradually, and not the two teats nearest until 
all the milk hi\< been drawn, and lastly those behind. Milk clean; draw 
out the last drops, as this is the richest milk. Abundance of froth is a 
Fiirii that a cow has bren milked quickly.— -Grace Young,, in Agricultural 
Gazelle (London). 


Strangles iv Houses, —Isolate the affected animals. Feed with 
mashes, and. if possible, green food. Give, the horse a dessertspoonful 
each of powdered saltpetre and hyposulphite of soda in the 1 drinking 
uater three times daily. Rub the throat and between the jaws with 
stimulating liniment, c.r/., EllimaiFs embrocation. It is preferable to 
r-llmv the abscess between the jaws to burst itself, but if it;comes to a 
ywnnt the owner may lance it with a dean lance or knife. Afterwards 
allow free discharge, and keep clean with mild antiseptic wash. Horses 
should be kept in clean, healthy surroundings, and the premises should 
Tie thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. 
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Sugar Cane Culture. 

i ^ 

EFFECTS OF SOLFKLE MANURES. 


A J>i. llkti x (Xo. Jias recently been issued by ilie Division of Agri¬ 
culture and Chemistry of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, con¬ 
taining an account of work which has been taken up in order to gain a 
knowledge of the action of soluble manures on soils that are used for 
growing canes, and the following conclusions, arrived at by the author 
after twelve years’ experience, are given:— 

(1) The profit resulting from the application of fertilisers or 
manure* will depend largely upon other factors than the chemical com- 
po-iti<m of the soil. Providing certain plant-food deficiencies represent 
11 ie chief depressive influence on crop yields, the response to appropriate 
fort!inatinn will be commensurate with the difference between the lirni- 
1r.lions exerted upon crop production through lack of available plant 
mitrh-nis and the limitations exercised by the next restraining factor in 
order of importance after the material ha^ been applied. This latter 
Jador may he physical, biological, or climatic in character. 

(1M The relative effects of different combinations of fertiliser 
material on the growth of sugar-cane when these materials are added to 
a given soil will be determined chiefly by:— 

(n) The extent to which their several ingredii n\< directly or 
indirectly lesson the deficiencies of available plant nutrient-*; 
('(>) The extent to which they cause the bacterial Horn to ap¬ 
proach nil optimum balance for the regular production of 
sufficient nitrates or assimilable nitrogen compounds, and 
(c) The degrees and manner in which they produce physical 
changes in the soil. 

(d) Owing to the fact that a definite relationship exists between 
the efficiency of a fertiliser mixture and the quantities and proportions 
in which its ingredients are associated, due to biological, chemical, and 
physical effects which its component parts have in a given soil, varia¬ 
tions in the composition of the mixture beyond certain limits may 
materially influence crop yields. 

(4) A more definite knowledge concerning the amounts and pro¬ 
portions of fertiliser salts to use in a mixture for best results would on 
some soils yield pronounced profits, while a lack of such knowledge may 
in some cases result in a loss, especially when soluble salts are employed. 
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(5) The greatest loss from the use of improper mixtures of fer¬ 
tilisers is apt to occur on acid soils, and in such cases considerable risk 
is involved from the continued application of mixtures containing 
ammonium sulphate, sulphate of potash, and acid phosphate, when lime 
^dressings are not previously made. 

(0) While the chemical and physical analysis of a soil will usually 
prove of value in indicating the best cultural methods to follow in main¬ 
taining or improving its fertility, and may also indicate in a general way 
certain of the plant food deficiencies in given cases, it cannot afford 
definite information as to the amounts or proportions of ingredients in 
.fertiliser mixtures which will give maximum returns. 

(7) It is possible that the data from more extended field experi¬ 
ments with a large variety of soils, when reviewed in connection with tiie 
comparative analysis of the soils, using both weak and strong acids as 
solvents, may indicate a somewhat definite relationship between the 
analytical figims and the order of importance which phosphoric acid and 
potash should assume in cane fertilisers in given cases. 

(ft) It would appear that analyses of soils, with more special 
reference to their physical qualities, reaction and content of organic 
matter, nitrogen, and more readily soluble lime, may, with due consider*!- 
t'irn of the water supply and climatic conditions, be relied upon to in¬ 
dicate such manurial treatment as will result in a profit, although tluyv 
will not afford definite information as to the weights and proportions of 
the ingredients, in fertiliser mixtures which will result in maximum 
efficiency. 

(fi) Nitrogen is the mod; important element to be considered in the 
.fertilisation of the sugar-cane in the Hawaiian Islands, and when ap¬ 
plied in mixed fertilisers some risk of reduced efficiency is entailed if 
■either the potash or phosphoric acid (in the foim of soluble salts) is 
made to exceed the weight of this element. 

(10) Unless through past local experience or carefully conducted 
field tests it has been definitely determined that a modified formula may 
be expected to give greater yields, it is safer, when applying nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid in the form of soluble salts, to have the mixed 
fertiliser contain even quantities of these elements, which are not to 
exceed 00 lb. per acre in the case of each element. 

(11) Field tests with fertilisers whose ingredients are mixed in 
varying proportions will, if such experiments arc accurately and scien¬ 
tifically conducted through a sufficient period, give the most reliable in-U 
formation as to. the best manurial practice. 'Such experiments should be 
laid out in very long, narrow, parallel, and continuous plots or strips, 
with the untreated control areas lying immediately adjacent to • tho, ; -. 
fertilised cane. 
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(12) The great importation of “resting” fields in rotation on 
Hawaiian plantations, and growing upon them leguminous crops is very 
■clearly indicated. This applies more particularly to the irrigated plan¬ 
tations, where the supplies of organic matter are, in the majority of eases, 
If coming greatly reduced through successive tillage operations in a com¬ 
paratively arid climate, and hy the favourable conditions created for 
bacterial activity through regular irrigations under uniformly high 
temperatures. 


Utilisation of Waste Wattle Wood. 


IN'HilJESTING UEPOHTS FROM LONDON. 


The following report has been received by the Acting Secretary for 
Agriculture, Pretoria, from the Acting Trades Commissioner for South 
Africa in London, on the utilisation of waste wood paper pulp:— 

At the request of the Secretaries of the Xatal Agricultural Union 
certain samples of pulp made from the Acacia imdissima have recently 
betn submitted to the Director of the Imperial Institute for examination* 
and repoit with a view to ascertaining their industrial value. 

The attached reports cannot be regarded as very encouraging, and do 
not alter the conclusions arrived at in IKON. A copy of extracts from the 
“Imperial Institute Technical Keports and Scientific Papers*' is put up 
herewith. 

It is thought, however, the matter is one demanding further and 
immediate investigation. It is becoming an imperative necessity to find 
an outlet for the increasing quantity of wattle wood in the form of a 
by-product of one kind or another, and the resolution pas>ed at the last 
Conference of the Xatal Agricultural Union:— 

“That the Government should he asked to make experiments 
with black wattle wood for industrial purposes* 

is one deserving the most consideration, not only of the Government, but 
the growers themselves. It is suggested whether a sum of money mig:it 
not he provided for the purpose of having experiments made with Black 
Wattle Wood in France, Germany, and Scandinavia, as well as in this 
•country and South Africa. It seems somewhat strange, to the lav mind 
at least, that there should he no known process of converting the pulp 
into a marketable article, and perhaps additional experiments, on 
different lines, and in other countries, might produce satisfactory results. 
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Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of Tie port by the Director of Vie Imperial Institute. 

( Wi March 1910.) 

The samples of chemical wood pulp, which are the subject of this- 
report, were forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Commercial 
Agent for Natal with letter dated 20th December, 1900. 

The samples were three in number, viz .:— 

No. 1. Pale brown soft jmlp. Weight, about 1 oz. 

No. 2. Pale brown pulp, harder than No. 1. Weight, l oz. 

No. 3. Nearly colourless pulp, very soft and friable. Weight,. 
l-5th oz. 

The ultimate fibres of the samples were found to have the following 
lengths:— 

No. 1. From 0 016 to 0-052 inch, with an average of 0-034 inch. 

No. 2. From 0 02 to 0 04 inch, with an average of 0-031 inch. 

No. 3. From 0-012 to 0 064 inch, with an average of 0-036 inch. 

The average length of the fibres in this wood pulp was thus only 
about one-thirtieth of an inch. 

The extreme shortness of the ultimate fibres indicated that the pulp- 
won Id have but little value for paper making* 

This conclusion was confirmed by experts to whom tlie samples wore 
submitted. A firm of wood pulp importers described them as far too soft 
and dirty, and said that, while sample No. 3 might he suitable for mak¬ 
ing blotting paper, the price would probably be too high. 

A large firm of paper manufacturers stated that in their opinion the 
samples were totally unsuitable for paper making, as the shortness of the 
fibres would result in the production of a flabby and useless material. 

It is tlms evident that the wood from which these samples were pre¬ 
pared is unsuitable for the manufacture of paper-pulp. 

It would be of interest if information would be furnished to the* 
Imperial Institute as to the botanical source of the wood used in prepar¬ 
ing the present specimens. 

Enclosure No. II, 

Copy of Report by the Director of the Imperial Institute. 

(8th August, 1910.) 

I have to inform you that the samples forwarded have been sub¬ 
mitted for valuation to a firm of paper-makers not hitherto consulted in 
the matter. 

The firm report that the pulp is of a dark colour and is composed of 
very short fibres, and that if the material were used for paper-making it 
would have to be produced very cheaply, since, in order to find a market,. 
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it would have to compote with a cheap raw material, made of waste pro¬ 
ducts at the manufactories, which is equally good for paper-making and 
which can be bought at about £2 per ton in Manchester, Liverpool or 
London. 

The manufacturers add that they endeavoured to bleach one of the 
samples, as the material would thereby be considerably increased in value, 
but found that a white product could not be obtained and that even to 
reduce the colour to a yellowish tint would he difficult and quite un- 
.r< nmnerative. 

Regarding the valuation of £3 13s. to £3 per ton, which is staled to 
have been placed on this pulp by Messrs. Pirie & Co., I beg to point out 
llmt ordinary unbleached chemical wood pulps arc at present quoted at 
£5 10s. to £8 per ton, so that in any case the value of this wattle pulp is 
admittedly lower than that of the poorest quality of chemical pulp now 
■on the market. 

1 note that the tree producing this pulp is Acacia moli$.<ima. 1 
may point out that the question of ilie utilisation of the wood of this 
tree for the manufacture of paper-pulp lias already been fully iimv/i- 
gated at the Imperial Institute, and lias formed the subject of two re¬ 
ports which were forwarded to the Agent-General for Natal on the 1th 
July, 1SD0, and the 23rd September, 1890, respectively, containing I In* 
i o>uIts of technical trials by paper experts. These reports showed -in¬ 
clusively that the pulp produced from this Acacia wood would he of in¬ 
ferior quality and value, and that it was very doubtful if its manufacture 
in Xatal would be remunerative, 

Enclosure No. m. 

(Kr/rart from the Imperial Institute Technical Report# and Scientific 

Papers , 1003.) 

SuilahHitff of the Wood of Acacia Molissima and Acacia Pelhata fur the 
Manufacture of Wood Palp . 

Experiments have been made on the suitability of these two trees 
for the manufacture of wood pulp with some of the eighty pieces <d wood 
forwarded in May last by the Agent-General for Xatal. 

On referring the matter to our expert referees in wood pulp, they 
were of opinion that the wood should be tested by the sulphite process 
and also by the alkali process. A trial of both those woods by the sulphite 
ptocess has now been carried out for us by a well-known manufacturer, 
who reports, however, that neither wood is suitable for the manufacture 
of sulphite pulp, since the product is of inferior quality and of small 
commercial value. This process, therefore, could only be worked at a 
loss. The alkali process is hardly, if at all, employed at the present time 
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in this country, and special arrangements would have to be made in order 
to carry out a trial by this method. It may be possible to arrange for a 
suitable experimental test on a small scale in this country, but as this 
experiment would have to be specially made, it would be necessary to 
defray the expense of it, which is likely to amount to between £6 and £?. 
It may, however, be better to get a trial made on a much larger scale 
eilher in Germany or Norway. Although it appears somewhat improb¬ 
able that the wood can be successfully treated by this method, neverthe¬ 
less it seems woith while to have a trial made, and this shall l>e done 
under the advice of our expert referees in pulp manufacture as soon as 
the Government of Natal consent to make the necessary payment to the 
manufacturer who undertakes the work. 

July, 1899. 

Experiments have been made on a small scale, under the direction 
of our expert referees on wood pulp manufacture, on the conversion of 
the black and white Acacia wood into pulp by the alkali (soda) process. 
Our experts report that the wood is easily acted upon by the alkali, and 
that on a larger scale probably less soda would be required than is needed 
for Scandinavian pine woods. Nevertheless, the general opinion is that 
the pulp produced from both these acacia woods is of inferior quality 
and value, even as compared with the pulp obtained from ordinary pine- 
wood. 

Two sets of salniples prepared from white acacia and black acacia re¬ 
spect! rely are enclosed, and also a third sample prepared from the 
bleached sample of the white wood. 

It is, therefore, very doubtful whether the manufacture in Natal of’ 
pulp from these woods would be a profitable undertaking, and our expert 
states that it is impossible to answer this question definitely without 
knowing the cost of fuel and labour in the Colony, as well as that of 
transit of wood to the mill. 

Further, it does not appear probable that it would be worth while to* 
ship the woods to this country on account of the cost of freight. 

If this, and the previous report on the treatment of the wood by the 
sulphite process are communicated to those concerned in the Colony, they 
v ill probably be in a position to decide whether it is worth while to pro¬ 
ved any further in the matter. 

September, 1899. 


Keep a small box of wood ashes or charcoal where the pfgBCaji get 
at it. It will do wonders towards keeping them healthy and thoir digfeSv 
tions strong. *A little attention to matters of this MnijL 'fe 

more thrifty growth and quicker fattening. f : /r y vy 
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Cotton and Ramie at Ruluwana. 


Cotton and Ramio at Butuwana. 


WIIAT ME. E. LOFFLER IS DOING. 


interesting report lias been furnished to the Director of the Division* 
of Agriculture by Forester Foster, of Ngome, on Mr. Loftier'* experiences 
wifh cotton-growing at Buluwana, in Zululand. It will be remembered 
that we recently published in the Journal a few photographs illustrating 
Mr. Loffler’s fields, and in the present issue will be found a few further 
pictures of interest. Mr. Lofflcr’s farm is situated on the Buluwana 
River, about 15 miles west of Xongoma and four miles from the late- 
T-sutu Ivraal. The farm is 100 acres in extent, all of which fairly flat 
country with a gentle slope to the river. The soil is of a sandy, nature, 
and appears to be very fertile, mealies, cotton, fibre, fruit, etc., doing 
splendidly. Very little frost is experienced at Buluwana, not enough’ 
to show any effect on crops; some years there is no frost at all. Being in’ 
a valley it is nicely sheltered from strong winds by the surrounding bills. 
There is a fairly good rainfall—not quite so much as Nongoma gets. 
About 34 inches of rain fell at Nongoma during the year ending Juno- 
30th, 1910. 

Mr. Loftier states he had been experimenting with cotton for some 
tiir.v; and came to the conclusion it would do well on his farm so made 
up hi* mind to go in for it. In November, 1908, he put in about half an 
aero, part Caravonica silk and part Caravonica wool. 

Mr. Loftier lias since been advised bv the British Cotton Growing 
Association that the “silk” would pay best; cotton spinners only used the* 
silk in cotton spinning, the wool being used in wool spinning. 

In September, 1909, and up t ill January, 1910, Mr. Loftier pi a a ted* 
60 acres of Caravonica silk. 

In 1910 he sent to England samples of lint to the British Cotton 
Glowing Association, who reported favourably on them. (A copy of 
their ..report is given below.) 

Some time back Mr. Loftier received a letter from Messrs. Nathan- 
son Commandite & Co. in wltfch they said seed grown on his own farm 
should not be sown as the trees raised from such seed would hear inferior 
cotton. This, however, Mr* Loffier does not agree with, as some of his 
tos; cotton is from a tree raised from locally sown seed. 

The trees are planted nine feet apart in the lines, and the lines 
twelve feet apart. 

During the first season mealies were planted with the cotton. The 
mealies .were'^ planted and when about nine inches high cotton was 
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planted, about four seeds together, later on removing the three weakest 
trees. • Mr. Loffler considers the mealies protect the young cotton during 
the first season. They algo pay expenses incurred during the first season. 
Ten bags of mealies to the acre were reaped off this land. After reaping 
mealies, all stalks were removed from the land and the land between, the 
lines of cotton trees was ploughed.over. In ploughing, the soil is turned 
over towards each line of trees; cultivating, is dope between the trees in 
the lines with hand hoes. The laud is kept well cultivated all the year 
round. 

On slopes the trees are run in lines across the dope, which prevents 
the land between the lines being washed out during the rains. We believe 
Mr. D. Field recommends that the lines of trees should always run north 
to south and not in any other direction. This no doubt may be all right 
on a flat, but it would never do on a slope if the slope was north to south 
unless the cotton-grower wanted to see nice washouts after every heavy 
rain between his lines of trees. 

During the second year Mr. Loffler prunes his trees. If the trees are 
properly pruned every year, not only are the trees kept a nice size and 
shape, but probably a better class of cotton is reaped from a pruned tree 
than from a tree that has been allowed to grow wild with all its branches 
rubbing against each other. 

Mr. Foster was informed that reed sown in September and November 
the crop matured about April the first and second year. From a tree in 
second year’s growth, about four pounds of unginned cotton was reaped. 
Tip to date no cotton has been ginned, so it is impossible to say yet ex¬ 
actly what percentage of seed there is. 

Mr. Loffler has just imported a Macartney gin. • It is a self-feeding, 
single action, single roller gin (patent 1910) .and'was purchased from 
Messrs. Platt Bros., Oldham, England, Cost, £25 f.ob. Liverpool. It is 
proposed to work this gin with a 2J-lv.p. gasoline engine purchased from 
America some little time back. The Macartney gin is more especially 
adapted for ginning long-stapled cotton, such as Egyptian, Sea Island, 
etc. It separates the seed without crushing same, or in any wav injuring 
the fibre. This gin will turn out 50 to 60 pounds of ginned Egyptian 
cotton per hour, and from 60 to 80 pounds of Sea Island or other long* 
stapled cotton, with pulleys running at about 750 revolutions per minute, 

Mr. Loffler is verv keen on experimenting. He is getting a Inhvid 
,<i$m.,Caravoniea silk apd O. wool, which he thinks will be an improve¬ 
ment on both. He also ui«be* to try and get hvbrid C. silk and Sea 
.'“Island 1 cotton. , 

Hamit;. 

Mr. Loffler is also «w>ing in for ramie fibre, of which he has ten acred 
£ n«tder cultivation. Ramie seems to do well in that part, growth jeet^i 



COTTON PICKERS. 

The above was taken in a Caravonica Silk field sown in September, 1909 . 



CARAVONICA SILK FIELD. 

Sown, November, 1901 . 

Cotton-growing at Buluwana. (See Article ) 








MAC 4 RTHY COTTON GIN. 


Self-feeding ; single action j'single roller. Floor space occupied, 4ft. igjin. x 3ft. 3-Jin. 
Driving pulleys, 6J,in. x jin. x 3*»n. Speed, 700-1,000 revolutions per minute. Power 
required, about 2] h.p. 


(Sec Article on Cotton Growing at Buluwane.) 
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aupnner being, I am informed, six feet in six weeks, and same could be 
-cut every six weeks during the summer. It is intended to grow ramie hi 
conjunction with cotton, the cotton being picked during the dry season 
and the ramie being worked during the summer. 

Mr. Loftier has been informed by an English firm that there is a 
demand for ramie fibre. All that is needed of the grower is to decorticate 
it, the degumming manufacturers prefer to do themselves. Mr. Loftier 
has purchased one of Fa lire’s new patent ramie fibre deeorticalors, the 
cost being £G5 landed at Somekele Station, Zululand, where it is now 
lying awaiting transport. With this machine, which it is proposed to 
work with the gasoline engine, two men can treat about 300 lbs. of green 
sterns per hour. 

Report on Samples or Cotton. 

Grown bjj Mr. h\ Loftier. 

Messrs. The British Cotton Growing Association, Manchester. 

brut Sirs,—We consider the value and description of your cotton 
samples from Mr. S. Loftier, Zululand, to he this day as follows :— 

So. 1, Varavoniea Wool (2nd season's crop).*—Good colour, long 
strong staple, moderately rough, substitute for Peruvian. Tf a little finer 
w< uld compete with Egyptian.— Value, 12d. 

No. 2, Caravonita Silk. — Rather creamy in colour, staph* more ir¬ 
regular and softer.— Valor, lOJd.-lld. 

No. 8, Caravan ira. —Good colour, moderately rough staple, shorter 
than No, L— Value, ltd. 

No. V Cami: onion Silk. —Clean, good colour, staple finer than other, 
would probably be substitute for Egyptian.— Value, ltd.—We arc, yours 
faithfujlv,— 

WOLSTENITOTAr & HoiXANT). 


RECIPE FOR WHITEWASH. 

Take half a bushel of unslated lime, slake it with boiling water, 
r cover during the process to keep in the steam, strain the liquor through 
• .-.fine 'sieve*or.strainer, and .add to it a peck of salt (previously dissolved 
water), three pints of ground rice (boiled to a thin paste and 
hot);'-then-a.M half a pound of Spanish whiting and 1 Jb. 
: *of (previously soaked in cold' water, and then heated in n small pot 
; ; hung tfc a larger one filled with water); add five gallons of hot water 
: weR,;:0dii|'/let 'it' stand a'few' days, covered as nearly 
' A 

|ff : -mixture Cjfltn be coloured by adding ochre, lamp-black, ground 
^ Jceel,or bfaeipg -to iratifc It should be applied hot, for which purpose it 
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New Machinery for Farmers. 


Y r ItT i IKR NOTES YOU TITE 


PRESENT SEASON. 


In. our September issue we were enabled, chiefly through the courtesy 
ol Messrs. Maleomcss & Co.. Ltd., of Durban, to refer to various new 
and improved farm implements and machinery which will be available 
ior farmers this season. Since the publication of that article we have 
been prosecuting further inquiries among machinery firms, and have 
hum in communication, in particular, with Messrs. G. North & Son, of 
Durban and Maritzburg, from whom we have secured some additional 
information as to mealie cultivators and planters, together with some 
particulars regarding cream separators and one or two other lines of 
interest. 


Thk ArwrrRTABLB Arch (Vltivator. 

r l he expansion of mealie cultivation that has been so manifest dur- 
ing the past two years has specially attracted tlfj attention of the maim- 
lecturers to the implements and machines required for this important 
crop. As a consequence decided improvements have been introduced in 
existing designs, furthermore some new lines of distinct value have been 
placed on the market. Especially is this so in the case of cultivators. 
Some two years ago Messrs. G. North & Son introduced wbat is known as 
an Adjustable Arch Cultivator, a decided advance on the still popular 
little scarifiers, inasmuch as with the Audi Cultivator both sides of the row 
are cultivated at one operation. Moreover, the gangs are hinged which 
permits of their being instantly manipulated from side to side, a feature 
which naturally adds to the value of the cultivator. Originally the ad¬ 
justable Arch Cultivator was furnished with 2 gangs of 3 points, 0 in all, 
and this is the specification as usually sold. It, however, has been proved 
in actual practice that an additional point on each gang would greatly 
improve the implement, and we are pleased to say that Messrs. North and 
fitted with eight points. This is a'feature to which we desire pariicuhudy 
* r draw attention. We give an illustration of the machine herewith, 
fitted with eight points. The weight of the machine is 260 tbs., and tW 
price M 10s.' f ' '/"A 
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ADJI 'STABLE ARCH CULTIVATOR. 
(Fitted with rS’ Points ) 


Mealte Planters. 

Undoubtedly the machine that has played the most important part 
in the development of mealie-growing is the Mechanical Planter. A 
machine that furrows, plants and covers the seed, and with an attachment 
also sows fertiliser at one operation to the extent of 12 acres a day—the 
capacity of a 2-row planter—must of necessity he a strong factor in 
securing the largest possible return at the minimum of expense. 

The planting mechanism of these machines has been undergoing a 
process of constant improvement during recent years. Much has been 
said as to the style most to be desired. Wc hear of the claims of what is 
described as the ‘’edge” drop and also the “Natural” drop, but whilst in 
the early days of planter construction such terms might have been ap¬ 
plicable as conveying some intelligible meaning they cannot he of any 
value as describing the mechanism of the up-to-date planters. Messrs. G. 
North & Son have an entirely new style seed plate in connection with their 
planters this season. In brief, the principle is that the seeds arc indi¬ 
vidually and systematically conveyed to holes at the side of the plate, the 
(holes being of such a pattern as to permit all seeds to pass through, no 
matter what their shape—plates with varying size holes being provided 
for all kinds of mealies. The advantage claimed for this method is that 
it is impossible for the holes to choice which certainly can happen when 
ifche holes are near the centre of the plate; in fact so decided is the 
effectiveness of this method that Messrs. North & Son guarantee the 
accuracy of their machine* Included in the plates with which the 
planters are furnished are plates suitable for soy beans. The weight of 
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NORTH'S 2-ROW MEAUE PLANTER, 


the 1-row planter, without the fertiliser attachment, is 130 ibs., and the 
price is £4 <s. lid.; and the same planter with fertiliser attachment, 150 
lbs./and the price £3 15s. The 2-row planter without fertiliser attach¬ 
ment weighs 350 lbs. and is sold for £11, whilst with the fertiliser attach¬ 
ment it weighs 425 Jbs., and costs £3 more. The same planter (3-row, 
with fertiliser attachment) can be got with check chain as well for £17, 
the weight of the whole outfit being 500 lbs. 

The “Rex” Cream Separator. 

The “Rex” Cream Separator is a beautifully and symmetrically de- 
sig^echTnadline, thoroughly well constructed and up-to-date in its fullest 
Sense. It is only ' irm& ttgr of two years since Messrs. G. North & Son first 
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introduced the “Bex” Separator, when its undeniable high qualities were 
at once appreciated. Since that time advance in the scientific construc¬ 
tion of separators has enabled several improvements to be introduced, 
into the “Bex/' which render it still more desirable a machine. 

In this connection attention is specially drawn to the new Balt 
Bearing Bush with Vertical Spring. By the aid of this Ball Bearing 



THE NEW BALL BEARING Bl’SH OK THE “ REX ' SEPARATOR. 


Bush, the “Bex** works easily, smoothly and silently, saving 50 per 
cent, of power. In fact on account of the minimum amount 
of friction in the new “Rex” Spring Bali Bearing Bush, of 
which the frictional parts are* manufactured of specially hardened 
sicol, and are practically unwearable, a running has been obtained 
which not only required about 50 per cent, less power compared 
with other separators of the same size, but which is also smooth and 
silent. Messrs. North & Son stock the “Bex** Separator in various size*, 
end also, it may he mentioned, stock a complete equipment of dairy ap¬ 
pliances of every description. 

The prices of the various sizes of this Separator are as follows:— 
No, 1, 20 gal. £9 (weight, 55 lbs. gross) ; No. 1A, 25 gal.. £10 (weigh!, 
65 lbs.); No. 2, 30 gal,, £12 (weight, 85 lbs.); No. 3, 45 gal.. £15 
(weight, 90 lbs.); No. 4, 65 gal., £19 (weight, 110 tbs.) : No. 5 (hand 
and power), 100 gal., £25 ; No. 6 (hand and power). £30. 

AVTO-BttOGIES AND W.VGOXS. 

Messrs. G. North & Son are nothing if not enterprising. A line 
; Which they have recently taken up is the International Auto-Buggy. Tn 
America animal traction power for farm wagons and vehicles is practically 
a thing of the past, and undoubtedly in this country, where the 
farmers have to contend with ao many difficulties in the way of transport 
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animals, suitable conveyances for which animal power can be dispensed 
with arc.desirable. The chief drawbacks have been the heavy expense of 



THE 1XTERNATIOXAL AUTO-BUGGY. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SUTG WAGON. 
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motor cars, their unsuitability for the requirements of the fanners ami 
the rough roads. To a very large extent these difficulties do not apply 
to the auto-buggy. The first cost of such a vehicle is materially less than 
that of a pneumatic-tyred car, the upkeep also less, and owing to the style 
of wheels uaed it is a much more serviceable and suitable vehicle for rough 
roads. Messrs. North & Son have already sold several of these buggies in 
this country and these are giving satisfaction. We illustrate the vehicle 
both as a buggy and suto-wagon. The price is £265. 

Messrs. (I. North & Son have appointed as sub-agents “I he 
Motories,” Durban, for these International buggies, also for the famous 
a Buick' J motor cars, for which Messrs. North & Son are the agents. 
Samples of these buggies and motor cars are displayed at the show rooms 
of “The Motories’’ in West Street, Durban. Messrs. North & Son have 
asked us to state that they will be pleased to send a nicely illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of these various motors to anyone interested. 


WHEN TO WATKK HOUSES. 

A horse should he watered before feeding, and never given a large 
quantity of water after a meal, for the simple reason that the water will 
wash the food out of the stomach before stomach-digestion has taken 
place, and the food will not be well prepared for absorption; ami. be¬ 
sides, it is sometimes the cause of eolie. 

There is a popular idea that a warm horse should not be allowed to 
drink, and, unlike a great many other popular ideas, there is a little 
truth in it. If you water a warm horse in the ordinary way, letting him 
drink all that he will, you are likely to have a foundered horse on your 
hands. This is especially so if, at the time, the horse is fatigued. Never¬ 
theless, it is always safe to allow him from six to ten swallows, no mat¬ 
ter how warm he is. IT this be given on going into the stable, and he 
be allowed to stand and eat hay for an hour and is then offered water, 
he will not drink nearly so much as lie would had rone been given him 
before. 

The danger is not in the first swaliow, as we often hear it asserted, 
but in the excessive quantities that he will drink if not restrained. The 
most dangerous time to give a horse a full draught is when he has cooled 
down from fatiguing work and has partaken of a meal.— Hawaiian 
Planter, 


From the 1st May to the 31st August has been proclaimed a close 
season for trout fishing in the Loteni River from its source to ifs junction 
with the TTmkomanzi River or in any tributary thereof. 
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Poultry Keeping. 


By S. Wayne. 

(.1 Papn read at a meeting of the Durban and Coast Poultry Chib.) 


IN r March. 1897, it was my good fortune to got married. You may say,. 
What has this to do with poultry reminiscences? but thereby hangs a tale. 
Eggs were scarce at that time of the year (fresh ones especially), and 
the prme was high, and with all newly-married people not in affluent 
circumstances, ways and means had to be considered very carefully, and, 
a^ we were both fond of eggs, vve decided that, if we must have eggs at 
a reasonable price, fowls would have to he kept. The matter dropped 
for a month or two, when, in the month of June, on my birthday, my wife 
derided the question for me by giving me a birthday present of a pen of 
banod Plymouth Rocks—a very judicious gift on my wife's part, con¬ 
sidering. the egg yield would presumably come into the larder. They 
Mere bought from Mr. J. Robertson, who at that time held a very strong 
hand in rocks and light Brahmas. My knowledge of poultry at that time 
was extremely limited, and fanciers will agree with me when l tell you 
that my knowledge of feeding them went no further than mealies, solid, 
morning, noon, and night. In spite of this supposed correct feed, the 
egg problem remained unsolved, as eggs came very slowly, and I noticed 
the birds getting very fat, ami the crops began to swell and then fall 
down. On inquiry, I was told by a poultry expert that they Mere suffer¬ 
ing from swelled crop, brought on by feeding too freely on mealies, and 
that I had better dose them with sweet oil. This did not have the desired 
effect of easing the swelling down, so I bought Wright’s book on poultry 
to study up diseases, and found that an operation would he necessary at 
the stage the birds had arrived at. This operation of opening the crops 
was successfully performed, but the ill effects of excessive mealie feeding 
in small quarters laid the foundations of a wasting disease, which I found 
out afterwards was a form of tuberculosis, and I lost three of the birds. 
This was very disheartening for a novice, and 1 came to the conclusion 
that a course of reading in poultry lore was quite necessary if T was to; 
have fresh eggs at a small cost. After reading up Wright’s and a poultry 
journal, T decided that the white Leghorn was the commercial bird, of 
the poultry fancy, and it wasn’t very long before T sent an order Home 
to T. Cook & Sons for a pen of white Leghorns. During the inteml l)e-' 
fere their arrival, a few fanciers in Durban started the Durban and doast 
Poultry Club, namely, Mr. Wallis Short, Fred Smart, J* Fletete, apd 




Poultry Kekhno, 
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others, and 1 don't think this club, and I may say the Colony at large, 
can ever repay these gentlemen for the time and trouble they spent in 
laying the foundations of one of the most successful poultry clubs in 
South Africa, and, incidentally, by doing so, being the means of intro¬ 
ducing pure-bred poultry right through Natal, increasing the egg yield 
by no inconsiderable amount, and the weight of table poultry, as, prior to 
this, as far as Durban was concerned, very few pure-bred birds were to be 
found. 1 will just put it in this way to you. Supposing our club, along 
with others, had not been started, and the consequent introduction of 
puie-bied poultry from the Homeland, what price would fresh eggs he 
to-day with the Kafir rooster as king of the harem, and our population 
trebled in the last 15 years? I take it that eggs in the summer would 
be at least 3s. per dozen, and in the winter (is. per dozen, making fresh 
c-g* quite a luxury instead of our present prices within the roach of 
everyone. And .1 must give* credit to those llaritzburg fancier'* who laid 
I he foundations of their club, and the Durban names* mentioned for 
hnmring about this most desirable result. This is somewhat digressing 
iiom my personal reminiscences, but 1 feel, personally. 1 owe so much lo¬ 
th* >c inundation fanciers of our club by their stimulating tny .interest in 
poultry generally, and also ior the many friendship* l have made amongst 
the fanciers. 

To proceed, the pen of birds arrived in September by one of the 
Jhiniio boats. • On looking at the pen, 1 thought T had got some real 
mack*. The cock bird had a comb the size of a small saucer, which I 
considered the chief point of beauty; its tail was carried well up, nearly 
touching’ the neck, which l tho.ught was quite correct; the liens were 
cobbv. tails well up. and floppy combs—in fact A1. Several new-fledged 
fanciers said they had never seen their equal. One or two of the older 
ono\ who knew a tiling or two, didn't go into raptures, hut I pul; thi- 
down to "amir grapes.” The only thing now wanting to complete my 
satisfaction was a show. Moll, this came in duo time, hut, not the ex¬ 
pected prizes. 

I was much astonished to find, on entering the show the following 
year to their arrival, that only a v.li.c. had been awarded one of the hens; 
the cock bird, on which I had made sure of scoring with, had nothing up. 

I interviewed the judge, and I found that side sprigs on the bird’s comb, 
along with squirrel tail, hardly gave it the right to be in. the prize list. 
This pen I came to the cone his ion was not the stock to lay the foundation 
of future prize-winners, and another order went Home for something 
good to that well-known breeder, S. B. Oheetham, who at that time was 
doing tnost of the winning in this breed. I was not disappointed. As 
upual they passed the severest criticisms with our then limited knowledge, 
viz., combs were .looked upon as the chief point of beauty and value in the- 
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i)ird. Not so to-day, and wisely so, as the 'Cock birds then, and for some 
few years were bred with such enormous comb? that only a bird in the 
pink of condition could carry the weight of them. If they were the least 
bit off colour, down went the heads between their legs. I had this pen 
only six weeks before I lost the cock bird from what I now know to be 
enteritis. At that time I had no idea what to give the bird for the best. 
If I remember rightly, Epsom salts figured largely in the attempted 
-curing act. Fortunately, I had some four dozen eggs from the liens, and 
from these I reared about two dozen chicks, and the following •dmw I 
scored my first win in White Leghorns (1899). It was a very proud day 
for me I can assure you. About this time my friend, Mr. A. Drew, got 
•married, and I persuaded him to take up the White Leghorn fancy. He 
imported his first pen of birds, and as you fanciers all know we have had 
many a hard tussel as to who should gain premier honours in (he While 
Leghorns. Some time one would have a good breeding year, and win 
veil, and another time vice versa. 

What times we used to have at the shows then, journeying up to 
Maritzburg in strong force to support the Maritzburg fanciers. 1 re¬ 
member on one occasion when the late T Cook was out. on a vi>it. quite 
twenty-live of us going to the show, and we talked poultry and pigeons 
and archangels and bald pates from (> o'clock till on arriuil in Manlz- 
burg. In those days we staved at the Plough Hotel close to the market 
"where the shows wpre held. I could never sleep soundly that lirri night, 
what with the cocks crowing in the market, and wondering if I should 
get a prize. Prior to the opening of the show at mid-day the -n-pen-* 
to the young fanciers was acute, and to get out of it we usually dm\e into 
the suburbs, but the question of who was likely to win would continually 
crop up, and the sporting portion of the fanciers would make up quite* 
a small book on the various prospective winners. What is the reason of 
the falling off in these yearly trips to Maritzburg? Only about four of 
us went up this year. Personally, I have only missed once in len years. 
Either the novelty lias worn off, or there is not enough new blood coming 
into the fancy. 

No doubt a good few of the old fanciers will recollect the show held 
in Mr. T. Aleockks. Mr. J. Fletcher was secretary at the time with Mr. 
C. A. L. Bull as assistant, and being war time (1900) Lord’s was oc¬ 
cupied. There was no market-house as it is to-day, and we were hard 
put to it to get a suitable room. It was a big undertaking up that 
narrow staircase, carting the pens arid boards. Tt fairly knocked the 
enthusiastic secretary over, although at the close of the show he said he 
, would like it all over again. 

At this show T was a heavy winner in the White Leghorn class. 
This photo of the bird (nrit reproduced) will give you a first rate idea 
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of the style of bird in 1900. This bird won two first, two specials (no 
‘dtps then), and was bred from the imported pen from Oheethain’s. The 
smaller photo is the winner in the cockerell class Maritzburg (1910), ami 
head of the breeding pen which won the Cornelius Cup in Durban 
this year. The photo of the lien winner, 1010, Maritzburg, 1-t, 
.and 1st and special for best Leghorn on show, gives one a good idea 
of the stamp of winners on to-day’s shows. The lien -huwn in 
Harrison’s Year Book of 20 years’ ago will show the birds have 
.altered. Comparing the two types. 1900-1910, in the e»vks and 
.allowing for the poor position of the 1910 bird, I must, eoiifos that the 
1900 type as shown m photo is to my mind an ideal Leghorn. While 
.admitting that size is a very desirable tiling to aim at in your -took, it 
must not be brought about by sacrificing everything to if. in the way of 
type. This size in the body of the bird has had also the tendency m n- 
iirodiieing long legs and knock-knees, which is certainly not dc-irable, 
nor to my mind is the low-1 ving tail: it certainly cannot claim to bo 
equal in showy appearand* to the higher carried tail as per 19on. 

With reference to the laying capacity of big-framed bird- and 
medium, sized, I imet give the medium the preference—although a large- 
sized white hen, if active, will lay as well or nearly so as the medium 
type; hut as a rube 1 have found the larger the bird gets, the lazier it gets 
and the egg production suffers. 

What glories of the pa c t in poultry lore are associated with our pre¬ 
sent Market-house, whore for several years our shows were held ! The 
Yard Committee in tho-e days had no sinecure, but they were ail 
.'fanciers, keen on getting through the work from 12 noon Saturday to 
10.80 at night. To put up 1,000 pens called for some hard graft, hut 
the lure of prospectin' honours in the prize-list sent the work merrily 
along. We arc* now more fortunate in having a fixed show, and the 
■show work can be done more leisurely. 

Very, very few of the old fanciers at the time of the formation of 
the <dul> are still exhibiting. One recalls the names of Tlarrv Boning- 
field, IT. Lello, lvlaprott, Yoysev, Harvey, Fred Smart. Allsopp, and 
several others, who were keen exhibitors in the early days, and in re¬ 
calling these names it brings with it many pleasant reminiscences of by¬ 
gone days in the fancy. 

Tt may be of interest to.those now in the fancy to say mmeihing of 
the financial aspect of poultry-keeping, as covering the number of years 
of which I have kept a record of the same It must he borne in mind 
that the poultry fancy wants an apprenticeship, (lie same as any other 
trade, and one cannot hope to make money from the start, unless a course 
of training has been gone through. Many hitter experience* have to be 
passed through Ix'fore success financially comes. Especially was this so 
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in the early days, when all our birds had to be imported from England at 
big prices. Wry often the birds in acclimatising died, and one was quite 
at a loss to know what remedies to give the birds, being unable to diagnose 
the disease or trouble. Nearly all the birds so imported died from whnl 
we now know to he enteritis in the poultry world. When one pays £30 
■for a pen, it takes some making up, on the limited number one was able- 
to rear on the somewhat limited ground at one’s disposal. 

My account-book (Wright’s) starts in 181)?, and, like “Johnnie 
Walker/' is still going. Up to 1905 I kept a record of all the eggs laid 
daily, and how disposed of. It runs as follows: 23,270 laid, 4,974 sold,. 
3,780 sot, balance consumed m the house. Working on the same bads 
from 1905 to 1910, ] estimate the consumption in my house to be in the 
vicinity of 23,000 eggs during 13 years. Marshalled into coin of the 
realm, this means at 2s. pel* dozen, £191; add to this the credit standing 
at revenue over expenditure (£31) gives £235, and the stock now running 
to tile good—and I think to-day .1 have a< valuable a stock as any Natal 
breeder. This may <eem a poor result from 13 years, but T am satisfied:, 
and yon must admit by the foregoing figures that personally 1 have solved 
the f-gg problem by producing fresh eggs for home consumption at a 
much lo'S figure than T could have bought them for. 

Remember, also, the days of apprenticeship are costly, and it is only 
in after years that one reaps the reward financially. But, apart frem the 
direct financial profit shown, what might not have happened if I had not 
taken up this fascinating hobbv? Expensive pleasure might have beer, 
the result; and it is oho a source of satisfaction to me that, as a fancier 
of 13 years’ standing, I claim in some small way to have assisted the 
material wealth of this Colony In breeding a race of birds not to be 
beaten in egg production, which stock has found it*.way to all parts of 
Natal and the Transvaal. 

T will now touch on the breeding of White Leghorns. No doubt 
nuinv young fanciers think that if they can ouly get together a pen of 
prize-winners every chick hatched and reared should, in its turn, become' 
a pi he bird, and so on ad lib . Mv experience is somewhat different. At 
Various periods I have bred from pens of winners—every bird a card, 
from first downwards—winning in keen competition. And the result has 
been that the progeny of these pens, at the age of throe months—when 
one can get a fair idea of how they are likely.to turn out—probably result 
in two chicks out of every hatching showing promising signs of having a 
chance of being in the card list at the next show. So, to those going into 
4he fancy I say: Don’t blame the party who sells you eggs from prize 
stock if, when yon have reared the chickens to maturity, and decide' to 
.Exhibit,, you only get a v.h.q. card. On the other hand, this Bame stock* 
may in the following year btced you the first prize-winner. I doh ? tjthink 
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many of us have had the time to devote to a study of Menders ‘‘Laws of 
Breeding” and what is likely to result from following it up, or we might 
probably get a much larger percentage of show birds.* 1 still have C licet- 
ham’s strain in my yard, which I purchased It years ago, and 1 also must 
have some slight trace of blood from the would-be champion which I got 
from Cook’s yard—the bird with the side sprig—as occasionally a bird 
with a side sprig on its comb will appear. I have never bred from birds 
with side sprigs, except in this one instance; it shows how hitds will 
throw back after years. 

I always try to get an even lot of hens together for breeding from— 
cqmbs clearly cut, and good shape in body, f find better results accrue 
in this way than by making up a pen of birds that have one particular 
good point, and the remaining points very different. Tin 1 cockerel op 
cock must stand well on its legs, and the broader apart its loir- the more 
stamina the chicks have as they grow up. I prefer a cock*bird with four 
serrations only in comb. You get the more pyramid serrations in the 
progeny by doing this. Of course, this is a purely fancy point. 

The Leghorns of to-day don’t seem to have that stamina they pos¬ 
sessed years ago. T am afraid the exacting demands of the show pen and 
in-brooding for points are mainly accountable for ibis result, i certainly 
don’t have the success in the rearing of White Leghorn chickens that 1 
had in the early days—the White Leghorn not being a iv»emly-niad>‘ 
hi red—with the stamina of the crosses in it like the Bull* Orpingtons; 
and, 1 )aving been inter-bred for years, for show points, it is becoming 
more difficult to rear to maturity. The high type to which it has. now 
boon bred for years «eoin* to call a halt, and to revert back a little to our 
1900 type, and get more stamina in the race, as it is an undoubted fact 
rigid through Nature, the higher the type the more difficult to rear m 
quantities. Tn compelling the harness of the two breeds—-"White Leghorns 
and Buff Orpingtons—the latter of which I have bred off and on for 
some years, utilising the hens as mothers to the White Leghorn chicks. I 
put down as follows:—Fifty “White Leghorn chicks hatched during the sea¬ 
son. If at the end of the season I have 20, I have had a good season, and 
the Buffs 50 should see reared to maturity at least 40. I think this 
statement is not likely to be refuted by anyone having bred the two 
breeds for the show pen. I have for many years given eggs out on quarter 
shares to various friends, but they don’t seem to rear more than 50 per 
cent. under the most favourable circumstances. 

(To he continued.) 

* poultry keepers, as well as other breeders of sto~k, will doubtless be interested 
to know that, in our next issue we propose publishing the first of a s?nes ol articles on 
tneudelisai.—*E d, N.A.J. 
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Cattle Dipping. 

AN IDEAL CHEAP DIPPING OUTFIT. 

Now t.liat tiie dipping of cattle has been recognised as being so im¬ 
portant a factor in exterminating the medium through which the dread 
disease of Ka>t Coast Fever is spread* and thus minimising the danger 
of infecting rattle, the question of a cheap and effective plant becomes 
one of fh>t importance to cattle-owners, and the annexed drawings will 
be of interest to those farmers who have decided to he up to dale in this 
] opoof. 

iV.-pite the reports issued hy the Government Bacteriologist, tluo'e 
is apparently still a feeling against the dipping of cattle, among numbers 
of cattle-owners, on the plea of injurious effect* to cattle. The opinion of 
those who dip regularly and very thoroughly does not appear to coincide 
with this idea. Mr. Joseph Baynes, of Net's Rust, says:—“On the whole- 
the thorough dipping of cattle is highly beneficial. It affects working 
oxen very little, if at all: the cattle on this estate proceed direct from the- 
dipping to the work. While the dipping may, perhaps, diminish very 
slightly the supply of milk on the day of dipping, yet I am of opinion 
that by improving tbe general condition of the cattle, the aggregate 
supply is considerably increased. ('(title which ore reynlnrly and thoc - 
oVfj'hiy dipped are decidedly freer from oilier diseases than EX 1 . Fever 
than when not dipped. I have found the mortality among mv calves to 
be immensely decreased since commencing to dip:* I have never ex¬ 
perienced such a small percentage of deaths among calves as this year.” 

Mr. G. C. Mackenzie, of Buceleuch. says:— U I have no hesitation in 
saving that I consider dipping very beneficial to my cattle. There is no 
lioubt that the cattle are to some extent affected adversely by the dip, 
especially working oxen on a hot day, and the milk supply is for two days 
somewhat reduced. These are, if they may be so called, the disadvantage* 
of dipping. On the other hand, I have found that the aggregate supply 
of milk, taking the same number of cattle, is considerably greater since? 
commencing dipping than when I was not dipping. Further than this, I 
find that numbers of diseases from which T incurred great losses arc now 
practically non-exbtent I used to lose fully 30 per cent, of my increases 
every year from various diseases. Now, I think I am not exaggerating 
■when I say that 2 per cent, is nearer the mark. With reference to work¬ 
ing oxen, T find that I can get a very fair'day’s work out of them by 
working early in the morn|ng, outspannnmg during the heat of the day, 
and working again till Wte in the evening. The eye disease, by which. 
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many of my cattle were damaged, lias practically disappeared., and I am 
of opinion that if thorough dipping were generally practised throughout, 
the count iw, many of our calf diseases would entirely disappear/'* 

Notwithstanding the feeling against dipping which still persists 
among a section of fanners, the majority of cattle-owners regard with 
more or less favour the cleansing of cattle by this means ; and there is 
i)u doubt that if a good dipping fluid is used and the work is done suffi¬ 
ciently often this is one of the best means, if not the best, of ridding 
cattle of ticks. 

Visitors to recent agricultural shows will probably remember the 
concrete dipping tank shown there by Messrs. John Wright & Sons, of 
South (’oast Junction, Natal and Zuurfontein, Transvaal, as well as the 
\i.vious wattle wood fittings exhibited by the Clan Syndicate, Ltd., of 
Crammond. Our attention has been drawn to a cheap dipping outfit 
which can he secured by a combination of Messrs. Wright & Sons’ con- 
dip and ilie races, gates, and oilier fittings which the Clan Syndi¬ 
cate is now supplying. A few words first about the tank. This of re- 
infmvod concrete, and is stated to be splendidly watertight. It is made 
in portable sections, and may be erected by the farmer himself without 
skilled labour. When once erected, owing to its being concrete, it in- 
in strength and become* move durable with age. The material 
t iapb»vr*d in the construction of the tank is a combination of cement 
neren* and iron rods, which material is .so proportioned and disposed 
tbat the desirable properties of both are retained, while those which are 
undesirable are eliminated. 

Tim accompanying plan sliows the various fittings of wattle wood 
which the Clan Syndicate is supplying for use in connection with this 
took. The kraals are made of wattle wood, and are recommended only 
where cheapness is the main object. The suppliers consider that the-e 
will not last longer than about three years, and where kraals are required 
to last longer without replacing the material, other posts, such as sneeze- 
wood or jarrah, are recommended, and rail* such as second-hand piping 
should be used. In some eases, however, it is found to he cheaper to use 
wattle and replace this every throe wears rather than the more expensive 
timbers. The posts are Avell chawed 4 feet from the butt. The rails may 
be attached either *by bolting or wiring. Kaeh rail will take three bolts. 
0 inches, 8| inches, and 8 inches by % inch thick. Bolting makes the 
firmest job, but wiring is cheaper and quite strong enough. This i« done 
by boring a hole through the post, and another through the rail, and 
passing, say, a No, 8 galvanised wire through the two holes, then round 
the post and rail, and fastening by twisting. This is a very cheap, 
effective, and simple method. Full directions for the erectiou of the* 
gates are supplied by the makers on application. 
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The gates are excellent, and for this purpose cannot be beaten. 
Their strength, appearance and low pi ice have astonished numbers to 
whose notice they have been brought. 

Special attention is drawn to the crush pen and slide gates. The 
crush gates are, while not being too heavy, exceedingly strong. By 
the use of these cattle may be squeezed tightly, so that they may be 
branded, closely examined, tails clipped, etc., etc., without trouble or 
danger to those operating. The ratchet catch is a great improvement on 
anything else which is at present in use, and the ease with which this 
-enables the gate to be manipulated will appeal to those farmers who have 
had experience with the old-fashioned styles of catches. By means of 
these gates, too, the beast may be let out of the race without being put 
through the tank if for any reason this he deemed nectssary. 

The slide gates are hung on runners, and slide in front and behind 
the crush gates to stop the beast going too far or backing from the crush 
.pen. Easily manipulated, these are a great boon. The beast may be 
penned in the crush pen without squeezing, if necessary, till further 
notice, and can be let either back or forwards at will. 

In connection with these gates it should be noted that they are, of 
course, suitable for almost any purpose for which gates are usually used. 
Tile Clan Syndicate make a number of different patterns, including orna¬ 
mental gates, of which full particulars may he obtained on application. 

The plan shown is that of a complete dipping tank with race, whilst 
the alternative style, the dripping pens, is also shown. The suppliers 
strongly recommend the latter style tor several reasons. Those who have 
had the experience of the dripping race complain that the cattle arc not 
properly dripped by the time they get through the iOO feet race, and 
there is dangei of damaging the veld round about the tank, in addition 
to the loss of a considerable amount of dip each time the cattle are dipped. 

In addition to this, the dip in the tank becomes more fouled by me of the 
dripping race. In the case of the dripping pens, cattle may be kept in 
these till thoroughly dripped, and let out only when this ha* been 
ensured. 

The co«t of the kraal material only for the dripping pen style is 
£i ISs. lid., and for the complete set of gates £9 7s. 3d. f.o.r. Cramond 
Siding. The weight of the whole lot amounts to approximately 
18,000 lbs. 

The floor of the race or pens is usually bricks in double layer, well 
grouted with a one to four mixture of cement and sand. If the^emndv-v 
under the floor is good* & single layer would probably answer the purpose, 
or. concrete floors may be put in. ; ; 

;■ The Marifzburg agents of the Clan Syndicate are-' Messrs.v.T^ 
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laid Co., Box 314, and in Durban Mr. AA r . B. Soutliwood, 11, Jackson's 
Buildings. 

We have drawn attention to this dipping outfit because of its sim¬ 
plicity of construction, and its cheapness, which brings it within the 
reach of most cattle-owners. The two points tiiat appeal to us are the 
ease with which the dipping tank itself may be constructed, and the fact 
that the woodwork for the fittings—races, kraals, etc., is obtained from 
a locally-grown tree—and a by-product to an already established in¬ 
dustry. For the farmer, of course, the chief considerations are the 
simplicity of construction and the relative cheapness of the whole outfit. 


Two Useful Fruit Tree Remedies . 


AVe have received from Messrs. L. AY. Odell & Sons, the well-known 
Maritzburg firm of ironmongers, etc., some interesting literature with 
regard to Swift’s Arsenate of Lead and Spratt’s “Scalecide” for which 
they are agents in Natal. The Arsenate of Lead has come to be a well- 
known and good poison for leaf-eating insects, and is rapidly widening 
its sphere of influence all over the world. Pratt’s f ‘Scaleeide ,? is also 
quaking headway as a fungicide, and is now much used in orchards 
in the United States. AVe advise all owners of orchards or fuit 
trees to write to Messrs. Odell & Sons for copies of their pamphlets 
in references to these two useful remedies for orchard pests, and also to ask 
them for the name of the nearest agent, as Messrs. Odell have a large 
.number of representatives all over the country. 


New milk should not be given to young poultry ; it is .too rich for 
them, and*they do not grow as fast on this as they do on water. Skimmed 
milk is good for chickens, but they usually waste it if given them to drink, 
and the most economical way is to mix their soft food with it, for there 
is no waste then, and the chickens relish their food better. 

Young dandelion leaves chopped finely are excellent for young 
•y chickens., They prevent overflow of gall better than anything. AA r ater- 
i cress is also an excellent thing, but the cost is generally prohibitive. If 
.*re tiot doing well/it is a good thing to change their 
food. Boiled rice ii very good for a change, but they must not have too 
Vv much of .it, •• ; althomgh 'they • aifeytery. fond of it. 
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The Living Bee . 

By Mary Ritchie, 

President, Natal Bee-Keepers Association. 


Continued from pope Jo I. 


Christian Konrad Siuiengisl. 


Let ns leave the sermon unfinished and the book unread and follow this 
old German schoolmaster into the garden and watch the bees. Konrad 
Sprengel, born in 1750, was not the first to watch the bees among the 
blossoms, but he was the first to question Why? Why did the flowers 
yield nectar td the bees, why did the bees carry pollen to the flowers? 
And it was all so interesting, and so wonderful, and so beautiful that be 
forgot Iris parochial duties—for he was a clergyman first—and even his. 
sermon, and in consequence lost his post and had the whole Sunday after¬ 
noons free for excursions over the hills. Had we lived in those days we 
might by tire payment of a few groseken have joined his open-air class, 
though running the risk, of course, of being called altogether foolish and 
peculiar. 

It is a commonplace to us that the stigma of the flower must receive 
the yellow fertilising dust before it can set seed, but this was not known in 
Sprengcl’s day. Before his time, one, Camcrarius, had proved that plants 
possess sex, one Koelrenter had shown experimentally that plants of 
: different species can he united, and hybrids produced, and he it was that 
also first recognised the importance of the. insect world in the work of 
pollination. “In flowers/’ he says, “in which pollination is not produced 
by immediate contact in the ordinary wav, insects are as a rule the agents 
employed to effect it, and consequently to bring about fertilisation also: 
and it is probable that they render this important service, if not to the 
majority of plants, at least to a very large part of them, for all the 
flowers of which we are speaking have something in them which is agree¬ 
able to insects, and it is not easy to find one such flower., which has not 
a number of these creatirre$ busy about it.” 


• ■' A# Observer or Genius. ■ 

Like Camerarins |nd Koelreuter before him, Sprengel was an olp 
mirpassed them both, however, in ^boldnl^'Of- ; conV(y 
‘‘. even Jess ••nnde^iood : ^by-- ( 

than they had been by' theirs.By• 

^patently trivial mid open to the eyes of all men, he arrive^ at idefe r ' 
*!$; grea^ 
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the construction and all the peculiar characters of the flower can only 
be understood from their relation to the insects that visit them and 
’effect their pollination, llis own words are as follows:— 

“In the summer of 1787 I was attentively examining the flowers uf 
<J cranium sylvatieum, and observed that the lower part of the petals was 
provided with slender rough baits on the inside and on both edges. Con¬ 
vinced that the Wise Framer of Nature has not produced a single hair 
without a definite purpose, I considered what end these hairs might he 
intended to serve. And it soon occurred to me that on the supposition 
that the five drops of juice which are secreted by the same number of 
glamls are intended for the food of certain insects, it is not unlikely 
there is some provision for protecting this juice from being spoilt by rain 
und that the haiis might have been placed where they are for this pur¬ 
pose. Since the flower is upright, and tolerably large, drops of rain must 
fall into it when it rains. But no drop of rain can reach one of the 
diops of juice and mix with it. became it is stopped by the hairs, which 
are over the juice drop*, just as the drops of sweat falling down a maids 
Tuow are stopped by the eye-brow and eye-lash, and hindered from 
running into the eye. An inseet is n«d hindered by tl^ese hairs from 
getting at the drops of juice. . . I gathered from this that it is for 

the sake of the insects that these flowers secrete the juice, and that it is 
secured against rain that they may be able io enjoy ii pure and unspoilt/' 


A Disoovkuy. 

He afterwards discovered that the stigmas of a species of Iris were 
absolutely unable to be fertilised in any other way than by insects, and 
'further observation convinced him more and more that many, perhaps 
all, flowers, which have this juice,’ arc fertilised by the insects that feed 
upon it, and that consequently this feeding of insects is in respect of 
themselves, an end, but in respect of the flowers, only a means to an end, 
namely, their fertilisation; and that the whole structure of such flowers 
can be explained, if in examining them we keep in sight the following 
points: First, that flowers were intended to he fertilised by the agency of 
one or another kind of insect, or of several; secondly, that insects, in 
seeking the Juice of flowers, and for this purpose either alighting upon 
them in an indefinite .manner, or in a definite manner creeping into them 
or moving round upon them, were intended to sweep oft the dust from 
tlie anthei*8 with their usually hairy bodies or with some part of them, 
/andj-convoy-it to the stigpia, which is provided either with short or deli¬ 
cate linirs, or with a viscid moi&twre that it may retain the pollen/* 

mtipan^r watched the bees among the flowers 

’and until, he'could keep silence no longer ami 
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resolved to publish a book about it, and Vrith childish delight and pride 
he called it the “Secret of Nature Discovered.” 

But the botanists indoors would have none of it—what childish, 
fancies they said, what foolish fables! The botanists at that time were 
slaves to asystem and had little interest to spare to new ideas. 


A Fairy Tale or Sciente, 


When Linneaus classified his plants according to the number of 
stamens they possessed he had no idea of their use to the plant; he 
counted them, but that was all: nor had any of the systematists who 
followed so toilsomely in his footsteps. To describe and name, to arrange 
and classify was all that Botany meant for them—plant forms to be 
compared and analysed, not plant -lives to be studied and understood. 
They had little interest in such outdoor labours. 

In such cases, says Sachs, it is the character of less gifted natures- 
to deny the facts, or to disregard them rather than to sacrifice their own 
favourite views to them. In some instances the facts would have inter¬ 
fered with their philosophy, so they preferred to ignore the facts! So 
the author was slighted and his book neglected, and, strange as it may 
seem to us, his book lay for nearly a hundred years neglected, till rescued 
indeed by a modern botanist, Charles Darwin, and people believed when 
tliev read his book “The Fertilisation of Orchids.” 

Darwin saw that SprcngeTs writings were no foolish fairy-tales, but 
the truest of all fairy-tales, (he fairy-tales of Science. 

Modern botany dates from Dai win just as truly as systematic botany 
dates from Linneaus and microscopic botany from Swammerdam, but 
botany for bee-keepers dates from these sunny summer afternoons when 
Sprengel found botany so entraneingly interesting that he neglected his* 
sermon and went out into the fields with his pupils, to consider the lilies. 
—how they grow. 


Every.hen-that does not pay for her keep by laying eggs should be* 
sold at once. There are thousands of hens in the poultry yards that are* 
> losing money for their owners. Find cut whether you have such hens, 
and if so get rid of them. 


Some ppultry-kecjKirl do their chickens a great idfoal - .ofy. 

■ giving^ toorich for them to diges^ gnd fl|^ir 

become ttiqggQ&f and, tMs,causes an -.overflow pi gall upon tho Jmr sooner 
fthai^AWythingv Too mnehimt and fat te mt good for th^rn; \ 
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Tho Control of Swnrmo In Spring. 

By W. J. Fuller. 

Many people complain that during September and October they are 
troubled with their colonies sending off* swarms which they either cannot 
catch, or, even if they could catch them, have no further use for them 
as their apiaries are already full. 

It is a serious thing to have the hives depleted of hees just at a 
reason when the colonies should be building up to the “boiling over” 
stage, so as to lie ready for the honey flow when it arrives. 

The chief cause of swarming is overcrowding, and the obvious 
remedy is to give more room. 

It is the practice of many apiarists in the Midlands and Highlands 
of Natal to take off the super in winter and so confine the bees to the 
brood chamber for the sake of warmth generated by the large number «>f 
bees in the small space, and many have said that by this method they 
start the spring with a greater number of bees Hum if they left the. 
super on. 

Now, the obvious result of this is that, as there is always a certain 
amount of honev to lx? gathered all the year round in Natal, the boos will 
deposit the honey in the brood chamber and will continue to do so even 
after the super has been put on, with the result that the <juoen has no 
room to lay and the. bees make up their minds to swarm. 

If the super has been left on all the winter the bees have more room, 
and, while there will he a certain amount of honey deposited in the brood 
chamber, there will not be anything like the same quantity. In the colder 
districts it will, of course, be necessary to protect the hives from the cold, 
which can be cheaply, done by simply dropping a packing case over the 
whole hive, leaving a hole one inch square for an entrance. It is not 
recommended, however, that supers confining sections which are intended, 
for sale should be used for this purpose. Sections should always be filled 
rapidly, as if left on the hive too long the wax is liable to he discoloured. 
There are always plenty of half-filled sections and extracting frames that 
can be left on the hive, which may be later on used as baits nr consumed 
home. 

JiL W, Alexander (one of America's leading authorities on bee- 
'/.•keeping); advkes that in early spring the hives should lx» ex- 
amined arid all honey in the brood chamber should be extracted. This 
-hdliey With" '.an; equal quantity of water and a liHlo given 

•“to for about a month. That Humid give, by 

the b^i^ - strong, full colonics. 
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If Alexander’s advice is taken and followed uj> 
there will be no trouble with early swarms. Mr* 
Alexander invented a bee-feeder for this purpose,, 
which is now recognised to be the most useful and 
simple in the market. As the illustration shows, it 
is placed at the hack of the hive, and if the bees are fed at sundown there- 
will he no “robbing.’* 

Every apiarist should see that all his queens are clipped after they 
have been mated, so that, should the bees swarm, the queen will just drop 
in front of the hive, and you have the swarm under control, with which 
you can either start a new colony or you may unite them by the following 
method:—Take the old hive some little distance away and place a new 
hive on the old stand filled with full sheets of wired foundation, then 
place the queen in a cage in front of the entrance. The swarm, not find¬ 
ing the queen with them, will return to their old place, and when they 
have discovered her will begin to enter the hive. After they are well 
started running into the entrance the queen is released and she will go 
in with them. Most of the flying hoes will go hack to the old stand, and 
those that remain can he shaken off in front of the hive. The queen cells 
will then be cut out, and the old brood chamber can he placed on top of 
the new one, with queen excluded between. All the young brood will l>c 
taken care of and hatch out. The old brood chamber may remain on and 
ho used for extracting purposes, or if comb honey is required may be re¬ 
moved after ihreo; weeks and replaced hv a super. 

Tn this way the bees’ craving for a new home is satisfied, they 
are enabled to use the wax scales which have formed on them, and there 
will be no loss in the strength of bees. 

Dr. Miller, of America, has advised the ventilation scheme for the 
prevention of swarming, and, while a modified Miller scheme might lie 
used with advantage during tin? hot months, it is not advisable to prac¬ 
tice it in the early spring when we get cold nights. 

Dr. Miller seems to derive advantage from his scheme during a 
honey flow. Many people, however, have asked the question, “How can 
Dr. Miller prove that ventilation prevents swarming?’ 

The logical inference is that when the hive is so crowded with brood 
and honey, and the atmospheric and other conditions suitable for brood- 
rearing, the bees are incited to swarm. Now, the only way to check this 
is by either giving the colony more room or by preventing the queen from .*» 
laying. If you ventilate a great deal you may certainly check swarpmg 
by checking egg production, hut at the same time you are taking a great 
number of bees off the working list, therefore the line to follow is to give " 
more room. ■ : ' ; v \' ,•• •.• , v • 

■tExfoine.'the hives frequently. '■ If .the.:super : contains; mx ,^fulfil 
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sealed sections or extracting frames, take them out and replace by empty 
frames with full sheets of foundation. In this way you keep the bees 
working hard and without discouragement. 

On page 347, Gleanings of Bee Culture, June 1st, 1010, Mr. Jay 
Smith on this subject writes as follows:— ; 

Some time ago 1 described in Gleanings how 1 used two hive-bodies 
for brood-rearing and then reduced to one for the honey flow. This sys¬ 
tem was good: and when it came to getting a host of bees on deck at the 
critical moment it worked to perfection. But it had several drawbacks 
when running on a large scale. When it came time to put on supers it 
was a job to ojkui hives and put all brood in one body. And then some 
of the hives 1 took off had brood in them, jjflus had to he looked after.. 
Then* a lot of the honey in these extra bodies was unsealed honey. This 
had to he put on a hive or it would have soured. 

The system I have used for two years back has all the advantages 
of the above, and none of its disadvantages. Instead of*using two full 
hive-bodies I use one Banzenbakcr hive and a shallow super filled with 
extraeting-coiiibs. When raising brood before the honey-flow this super 
ia on the hive, and the queen has full sway, and can lay in the hive-body 
or upstairs as her royal highness wills. Now, the swarming season comes 
on just after the flow* starts; and unless one has plenty of room for the 
queen to lay, as well as room for honey, swarming will he the result. Bui 
leave this on shallow extracting-supers till the bees are busy gathering, 
and then raise it up and put the comb-honey super on between the ex- 
tracting-super and hive. As will be seen, this gives more room rigid in 
the middle of the brood-nest; and, instead of cramping the bees, and 
forcing them into the supers and forcing swarming when the super is 
added, it really gives more room and cheeks swarming. The hoes will at 
once begin drawing out the foundation; and as soon as this is nicely be¬ 
gun. the eomb-honev super should be brought on top of the extractimr- 
super, or there will likely be pollen and possibly brood in the sections. 
After this is done, a queen-excluder should be put next to the hive-body 
or the queen will again occupy the extracting-super. In a short time all 
the brood will be hatched in the extracting-super, and it will be filled with 
honey, and capped. It should then be removed and extracted. The 
comb-honey super will have work well advanced, and this is then placed 
next to the hive* where it will be finished in a hurry without any light¬ 
weight sections. 

As soon as the flow r is over, the empty extracting-super is placed on 
; the hive again, and the queen at once fills it with eggs. If the prospect 
v. is good for a fall flow, the above plan is again carried out. If not, they 
are left as they are all winter. The super is filled with dark honey, and 
the he^s irrange their nests for winter. They usually form their cluster so 
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that the space between the super and hive-body comes right m the 
ventre of the cluster. This gives them the best of communication with 
each other all winter. They also have a lot of honey so that they will not 
be stingy with it when they need it for brood-rearing in the spring. 

1 see some writers think that bees rear brood just the same whether 
they have one pound of honey ahead or twenty-five. It seems strange to 
me that they would accuse the bee, that is considered the most intelli¬ 
gent of all insects, of raising a lot of young bees to use up the last drop 
of honey and then starve to death! I know from experience that they 
very carefully keep account of the store ahead, and raise brood accord¬ 
ingly; and with plenty of comb space and honey it is surprising what 
they will do in the way of hanging a lot of bees on the scene just when 
they^are needed. 

I wish to protest against another statement that lias been made 
social times, although 1 cannot recall when. Several have said that if 
one extracts from black brood-combs the honey will not be as white as 
from new white combs. My experience proves to me that there is no 
giomid for that statement. I will give one of my experiments. I picked 
out ten of the blackest brood-combs that I could find, extracted the honey, 
and put it in glass jars. Then I thoroughly cleaned the extractor, and 
extracted from ten new combs as white as snow. I set these jars with 
the others ; and when I went to compare them I was unable to pick the 
last ones out of the lot. I compared the colour and tasted of the honey, 
but could see no'difference. 

I have been using Mr. Townsend's plan of putting extracting-eombs 
at the outside of the sections, and feel that in this Mr. Townsend has 
given the bee fraternity a most valuable kink. 

I am running eighty colonies on this plan this year, and I'liave never 
had a single case of loafing, and the bees work with all the energy they 
possess. When I read of some who let the hive-hody get clogged with 
honey, and the bees cluster out, and they “shake” energy into them, I 
thought the be’e-keeper was the one who needed shaking instead of the 
bees. With the above system I usually have about six per cent, of swarms. 
This was the worst year for swarms I ever had, and the per cent, of 
swarms was ten. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


As fi means for keeping ants away from plants in pots and boxes 
water containing a little kerosene has often been recommended. As 
an alternative to this, a solution made by dissolving a piece of camphor 
about the size of a filbert nut in two quarts of warm (not boiling) water, 
and applied when cold, may be used. 
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MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Us l of Exeumm Zinc. 


There are now two kinds of excluder zinc ill use. That known as the 
B.B.J. pattern, tlic holes of which are long with oval ends, and are cut 
out of a sheet of zinc. They have a slight button one side, which should 
be on the upper side when the excluder is placed on the brood frames. 
The other is a recent invention, and consists of five wires placed parallel, 
and at the correct distance to prevent the <|uecn passing through. One 
critic has his doubts about it, because he does not consider the distancing 
mathematically correct. Let that be as it may, J have no hesitation in 
saying that if it works successfully in practice it is miles ahead of that 
used hitherto, as it gives freer access to the bees in passing to and fro. 
To have the minimum of obstruction with either sort, if placed flat upon 
the frames, the holes must run across the frames. With either, access 
to the bees is immensely increased b placing the sheet on a frame, raising 
.it a quarter of an inch above the brood frames. 


Fertile WORKERS. 


The presence of a fertile worker cannot be ascertained when first 
she commences work by any outward appearance of the hive, hut the 
worker bees will gradually diminish in numbers, and lack the energy of 
a stock in normal condition, and in due course drones will appear; then 
you have a certain sign of a drone-breeding queen or a fertile worker, 
more probably tlie latter. 


Ascertain Presence of Queen. 


If you cannot see the queen when looking over the frames you may 
•come to the conclusion that she is there if you find eggs and brood in 
various stages; as pollen is being carried into the hive it is a pretty sure 
isign that breeding is going on within. 
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HOW TO TJtEAT A COLONY WITH “NATAL FEVEK” 


How to treat profitably a hanging-out, loafing colony lias always- 
puzzled bee-keepers. A sulky colony is of no real value so long as the bees 
continue to sulk. They frequently wind up the season with empty combs,, 
and are, therefore, an expense rather than a profit to the yard. I will 
briefly outline a treatment for loafing colonies, which I have practised 
with profit for a number of years. First make sure that your colony is 
really sulking—that is, healthy yet not at work, while all the others are 
piling in and out with honey and pollen. When assured on the point, set 
a hive containing empty combs down close beside the hangers out in such 
a way that the bees will cluster and hang over on the new hive directly 
<»\cr and into the entrance. After a few days, thus cage a young and 
vigorous laying queen with attendants, and place this cage down between 
the combs of the new hive at a point where the bees from the loafing 
colony have taken loafing quarters. If warm, the cage may be shoved 
inn* the entrance. After a clay or two, give the loafers access to the 
candy plug in the cage and in due time they will release the confined 
queen. Watch the colony from the outside; and when you see that the 
bees have started off to field to a notable extent, make examination of the 
new colony and note condition. If brood or even eggs are found in a 
small patch in any of the new combs, all will be well: if found short of 
honey, give a comb containing sealed honey or feed and close. Let the 
bees work on for a few days, then gradually move the old colony away so 
as to force more hoes to enter the new hive. 

If you desire increase of colonies, change the queen in the old hive at 
your leisure. If you do not desire increase, dispose of the old queen and 
after a day or two of queenlessness set the old hive on top of the new one, 
omitting a zinc honey-board, in order that the young queen may enter the 
chamber and destroy the queen-cells which may have been started, lie- 
place the honey-board later, and confine the queen to the lower chamber 
as u«ua1: then, as the brood hatches from the super, honey will take its 
place. It may be well for rne to say that this plan may be used to secure 
gradual increase without manipulation. I need not point out the saving 
in labour over some of the plans of increase advocated. It is slow, to be 
sure, but quite satisfactory in results.—E. L. Pratt, in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture . 

Tt is said that pigs suffering from scours may be helped, and many 
times cured, bv feeding to them a little boiled milk in which has been 
placed a pint of scorched flour to each gfdlon of the boiled milk. 

When the chickens have a cold, a small piece of camphor should be* 
put. in their drinking water, and the same with the laying hens. 
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THE ASSOCIATION'S DUI.TXG THE MONTH. 


The attention of secretaries of agricultural societies and similar 
bodies is drawn to this section of the Journal, ivhich has for Us object 
the publication of reports of farmers’ meetings , annual reports, presi¬ 
dential addresses, etc.; and it is hoped that full use trill be made of the 
facilities here offend for the dissemination of news regarding such do¬ 
ingst of the mang associations all over the Province as are likely to prove 
of general interest to readers of the Journal. In forwarding copies of 
presidents' reports, etc,, correspondents are respectfully requested to 
make sure that they give the date of the meeting on the occasion of 
which the address was delivered or report read . 


On Wednesday. 12th October, the Dundee Agricultural Society held its 
ninth annual meeting, when the Dros-iuout. Mr. T. I*. Smith, read his - 
annual report, as follows:— 

Puehidext’s liKn<>in\ 

1 have pleasure in submitting to you the ninth annual report of your 
Society. 

There have been one general, four committee, throe sub-committee, 
and one public meeting under the auspices of your Society held during 
the tear. 

The Annual Show was held oil the 2Jrd and 24th of last June, and, I 
am pleased to say, was, on the whole, very successful. We had an increased 
number of entries, and again excelled our previous record. 

Horses were more numerous, and of bettor quality than we have 
ever had. a large number of really good animals being shown. 

Poultry was first class, both in numbers and quality: and was most 
favourably commented on by the judges and others competent to express 
an opinion. 

Dogs made a great advance on anything we have had in the past, 
and, although this section did not quite come up to our expectations, it 
was a really good show. 

The Chairmen of the Poultry and KennelTlubs will submit their 
report to you. 

All other sections were well filled, with the exception of manufac¬ 
tures, which was weaker than usual. 
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You will have noticed that we have made great improvements in the 
show yard during the past year; substantial and commodious buildings 
have been erected, to accommodate the poultry and dog sections, and con¬ 
siderable improvements have been made to the horse ring and other pavts 
of the ground. 

Your thanks are due to the General Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Poultry Club, for the untiring manner in which they have carried 
• out their onerous duties. 

Your thanks are also due to the Corporation of this Borough for 
the use of the Council Chamber and other assistance rendered to your 
Society. 

I would like to take this opportunity of recording the Society's 
great appreciation of the kindness of those gentlemen who so liberally 
presented special prizes. 

The Treasurer will submit his report and financial statement to you. 

I wish to again draw your attention to the fact that the number of 
memlvers is small in comparison to what it might to be; and the attend¬ 
ance at meetings is also not very satisfactory. These matters deserve your 
attention. ]f we are to continue to make satisfactory progress, members 
must individually and collectively take an active interest in the business 
of the Society, not only during the Show week, but also at other seasons. 

T wish to convey my personal thanks to the General Secretary, the 
Secretary of the Poultry Club, and other officers of the Society for the : r 
services always so freely rendered. 

In conclusion, I must again thank you for the honour you did in 
electing me your President for the past year. 

Sec beta m s R ktokt. 

The following report was also read by the Secretary:— 

I have pleasure in submitting the annual statement of accounts for 
the year 1909-10, The accounts compare favourably with last year, and 
it is a matter of congratulation that notwithstanding some very heavy 
items of expenditure we have to our credit a sum of £23 14s. Gd., which 
brings our profit and loss account to £300 Os. 9d. The Government 
grant of £<T> lias yet to be paid, and when received our position will be 
improved by that amount. 

At the request of the last annual meeting, I visited Durban and 
liaritzburg for the purpose of collecting special prizes, and as a result of 
this visit our prizes benefited to the amount of £G0. 

I would like to point out that the item in the balance sheet sundry 
creditors, £137 Is. lid., represents special prizes not yet paid by the 
donors. In consequence of so much money standing out (the prizes have 
been paid out to the winners), it has seriously handicapped the Society, 
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and the committee had to raise a special loan of 1*5 5. whic h must be re¬ 
paid in about two months' time. If donors could remember to pay their 
prizes at the Show time, it would save a great deal of clerical work, rs 
well as expense to the Society in the way of interest. 

Offick-Bkakfks foic 1910 - 11 . 

The elections for office-bearers produced the following results:— 
President, Mr. F. Turton; Vice-Presidents, Messiv. T. P. Smith, C. r L\ 
Vormaak, and A. L. Jansen, and Provincial Council Member for the 
l>ivision ex officio; Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. J. McKenzie (re¬ 
elected) : Committee, Messrs. G, M. do Waal, P>. J. Humann, T. J. 
Williams, II. Doidge’ IT. W. Walwyn, W. J. If. Muller, If. J. Head, J. 
Campbell, T). AA r . H. Tandy, A. J. Potgieter. l>. M. Meuman, Sol. Maritz, 
A. AV. Smallic. \. F. Hesom, G. Buchanan, and L. AV. Meyer: Auditors, 
Messrs. Lyon & Tborrold. 

It was decided at the meeting to ask the Mayor of Dundee and the 
representative of the Division in the Union Parliament to become 
Patrons of the* Society. 


Fimsii Aik for Fori/ruv.—The observant poultry-keeper who makes 
his fowls pay not only attends to them at feeding time*, but spends a 
little time during tie evening to visit the fowl-houses to ascertain 
whether the birds have plenty of air. AAV have frequently gone into 
people's poultry-houses in the evenings, where the poor liens have their 
mouths wide open gasping for breath, and their wings hanging down, 
for a small, low fowl-house in the hot weather, when the fowls are all 
roosting inside, is like a small stove. It is really cruelty to the fowls to 
allow them to sleep in that way, and wc are sure if poultry people would 
only take notice, and go in the houses more, they would soon make things 
more comfortable for the birds, but there are many people who ignore 
these things altogether. A Ye know some poultry fanciers who have tried 
tl*e experiment of leaving the fowl-house door open to give the birds 
plenty of air, and in the morning they have been surprised to find all 
their birds gone.— (Farm, Field avd Fireside.) 


All young birds need bone-meal and flint dust after they lni\c turned 
the age of one month. As they grow very quickly, and frequently the 
young cockerels do not get strength in proportion to size, it is very neces¬ 
sary that bone-forming material should be provided. G»ud bone-meal 
and genuine flint dust are not expensive items, and the birds only require 
a sprinkling fc'their soft food once a day: therefore, it is well for fin- 
item to be remembered by all who want strong, vigorous chickens. 
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Sidelights. 

WJLAT OUii EXCHANGES ADVISE. 


%* It has often struck us wluit a quantity of useful in} or motion is pub¬ 
lished every month in our various agricultural contemporaries in reply io 
enquiries from correspondents , and it has occurred to us that the publica¬ 
tion in this Journal each month of the gist of the more interesting and 
useful of some of these tf ‘JHepiics to Correspondents’* may prove valuable 
to some of our readers . 11V accordingly make a start in the present issue, 

and we shall continue so long ns we hare reason to believe that this new 
feature of the Journal is appreciated by our readers . We can only a fitted 
space for a few notes each month , but we will endeavour always to give 
the best “ lips " Hud come to our notice. —Ed. 

Early Training of Houses. —Inattention to the small amount of 
training that a yearling requires is perhaps less Ilian the error ol over¬ 
doing him, but it is a great mistake to Jet the young stock run wild en¬ 
tirely. The foal should be handled as early as possible, so that he may 
grow up fearless, and if a head collar is put on him every now and then 
he will soon become reconciled t<> it, the result being that when his 
education begins his breaker's task will be all the easier. It is extra¬ 
ordinary, however, how the dispositions of foals and yearlings diiter; 
seme raise little or no objection to having their ears pulled and logs and 
feet handled, whilst others resent such liberties bitterly, and by their 
conduct prove how necessary il is that they should he subjected to the 
ordeal at a very tender age. When the time comes to halter-break the 
youngster the golden gift of patience should he exercised by the person 
in charge of him, especially, as is often the case, when it is found to be 
a difficult matter to get him to lead. Some are obstinate and others 
nervous or high-couraged, and others again remarkably docile. All these 
temperaments have to be met by the breaker with kindness and firm¬ 
ness, for if be is too easy-going with the colt the latter will be irretriev¬ 
ably ruined; while, on the other hand, too much severity may spoil a 
colt for life. 

* * # 

Arrangement oe Pigsty.—T here are several plans of providing 
for the feeding of pigs without entering the sty; but the best covered 
troughs arc of iron, end the next best of brick and concrete. Wood-, 
even wooden doors, is objectionable, because the timber gets saturated 
with sloppy pig-food, which undergoes putrefaction and decay, and is 
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therefore most insanitary. Further, wood cannot he cleaned in the 
same way that iron can. A “wood pig-cote M presumably mean- a siy with 
the sleeping-place constructed of timber, to which there an*, of cour-c, 
many objections; but expense is a consideration, and the coat lias to be 
cut according to the cloth. AVe may point out, however, that whore 
proper convenience does not ovist for pig-keeping, the keeping of pigs 
is lest left alone. Many who complain bitterly of tlicir had luck suffer 
loss because they have embarked in a business for which they have not 
the proper convenience. But a wood pig-cote has probably an open court 
in front, and need not necessarily have a wooden fence or fo« ding-ivouch, 
and the host plan, if you are constructing a pigsty, is to have tin- trough 
l.uilt within the wall, and so arranged that the feeder ran iiil it from 
without, and at the same time .-hut off tin* pigs. The sexeral handbook- 
dealing uith pigs and their management contain, numoron- drawing- of 
different kinds of pig-troughs, with swinging doors so arranged a- to 
-hut off or expose the food as may he desired. Above i- a Tough sketch 



of a cheap wooden contrivance for feeding pigs from the om-ido, such 
as you suggest, but it is an extremely primitive arrangement:, and, 
though in common use in some districts, is not to he particularly recom¬ 
mended. The food poured into the shute at A runs into the trough at T». 

* * * 

Ringing Pigs. —It requires two persons to ring properly—one to 
catch and hold the pigs, the other to fix the rings. One ring is *ufTiricnt 
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for each pig. The person holding should lift the pig by grasping each? 
fore-leg well up towards the shoulder whilst standing over the pig and 
facing the same way. Hold firmly, lifting the fore part of the pig off 
the ground, and holding the hinder quarters gently, but firmly, between 
the legs of the holder. The pig being now held firmly may easily be 
ring. Have the ring properly placed in the pincers, take a good hold 
in. the centre of the nose, nip the handles, and the thing is done. This 
plan of catching and holding may be followed with all pigs that are not 
too big, but with strong animals two rings should be used for each. The 
rings may be had in different sizes to suit different-sized pigs. When 
large pigs arc rung they must be roped, slipping the rope already looped,, 
and with the end tied for easy loosing, round the top jaw and through 
the mouth, drawing it. tight, behind the tusks in the top jaw. Never 
ring in-pig animals unless just a day or two after being served, and 
avoid as much as possible handling animals that are heavy with young. 

* * * 

Storing Wool.—A correspondent expressed his intention of storing 
a quantity of wool, washed and unwashed, in a two-storey thatched house,, 
and he asked what precautions he should take as regards the storage, 
whether changing the roof from thatch to corrugated iron would be 
beneficial, and whether a cement or timber floor would suit the better. 
It. reply, lie was' told that wool as a rule is stored in an airy granary 
or other good-sized lofty room. The objects to be aimed at are to keep 
it dry and cool, and so that it will not be injured by moths, will not get 
dusty, and also be kept away from the light. Before storing, of course, 
it should be carefully sorted, ail dust, straws, sticks' etc., removed, and 
each fleece properly rolled. Thatch would be likely to harbour moths 
and be dusty, so that a clean corrugated iron roof, if it could be made 
quite water-tight and would not “sweat,” would be better, but a wooden 
roof covered with felt would not “sweat.” A cement floor would be very 
suitable, as it would not harbour moth or other insects, and could be 
swept quite clean. 

sft * * 

Gasoline Engine Matters. —The following questions were put to* 
one of our contemporaries:—(1) What is the difference between a direct 
and an alternating current? (2) What are the four strokes of a gasoline 
engine, and what is accomplished by each? (3) What is the difference 
between a primary and a secondary current? The following explana¬ 
tions were given:—(1) Direct current electricity always flows in the same; ; 
direction. Current which is obtained from a battery is always direct' 
current. Current from some dynamos i? alternating—that is, it changes 
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its direction rajmllv, sometimes seven ul hundred times in a second. (‘J) 
The four strokes of a gasoline engine are as follows: First, the drawing 
in of the charge; second, compression; third, power; and fourth, exhaust. 

(3) The current from any source of current, either a. battery or a dynamo, 
is called a primary current, if this current he passed through a coil ot* 
'wire which is surrounded by another coil of smaller size and with many 
more turns it will set up a current in tins secondary coil, and Mich cur¬ 
rent is known as a .secondary or induced cnrreul. Jn the jump spark 
coil there are two windings. The inner winding consists of a few lurn* 
ol coarse wire lltrough which the primary current passes. Outride <d' 
this (here is another < oil of line wire having a larger number of turns 
or windings, ami hi this coil there is set tip an induced current ol high 
\oitage. There i< absolutely no electric connection between the two 
< oils. 

K very one who goes in tor keeping fowls should keep a terrier, and 
lei him run loo>e, cither in Ihe yard or garden. 1L that cannot he 
managed, let him run on a wire stretched neat* the fowl house. Thieves 
do not like dogs, a> they usually select fairly dark nights, when they g > 
to steal poultry. 

Jlow long can a fowl live without food r A young cock was dis¬ 
covered. w(» learn from an exchange—after having been missed for three 
weeks—wedged in the wooden foundation of a haystack. It was soon all 
rigid and crowing lustily after its long fast. 

A considerable saving can be effected in the food bill bv ihe utilising 
of waste table scraps, of which there is a certain amount in every homo. 
There cun be no better diet for a laying fowl titan household scraps for 
the early morning meal, and these should be made into a nice crumbly 
mixture by the addition of a little ground oats or boxings. 

Perfect cleanliness with regard to the drinking vessels of the fowl* 
and chickens is necessary. .Colds rani roup are spread by inattention io 
this detail more than any other. When fowls and chickens have a cold 
they generally have a running from their nostrils, and when they are 
drinking the water is contaminated, and healthy chickens following 
affected ones frequently contract a bad cold, and thi* goes all ilnougli 
the stock, and roup powder given does not hove the same effect it other¬ 
wise would have when the birds are all drinking from these dirty vessels. 
Every vessel should be carefully scrubbed out each day, and perfectly 
-clean water given. Where rain water ha* to be used., as is the case in 
many country places, it should be carefully boiled. 
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WHAT OTHERS A1IE THINKING AND DOING. 


Discussing the feeding of dari, or Kafir corn, Farm, Field and Fireside 
remarks:—The poultry and pigeon worlds have long since adopted dari 
into their most regular mixtures. The crop is one that requires no more 
than 10 inches of rain per annum to support it, and we have every an¬ 
ticipation of its increasing cultivation in our hotter and drier Colonies. 
East Africa, front Nubia to the Zaiphe>i. is capable of producing for us 
vast quantities of this excellent feeding stuff, which, at 24s. for 480 lbs.,, 
is decidedly cheap. 


Fertilising Influence of Sunlight . 

In February la<t there appeared a letter in Nature signed by A. 
Howard, Imperial Economic Hotanist, India, in which it was pointed 
out that the custom of exposing the soil to direct sunlight for some time, 
which, obtains in parts of India, for the purpose of increasing its fertility, 
may possibly have some connection with the experiments of Russell and 
Hutchinson, which has shown that the partial sterilisation of soil may 
have some effect, in increasing its productiveness. These experments were 
dealt with in the editorials of Nos. 202 and 203 of the Agricultural A ews 9 
to which reference is made. Following on the letter mentioned, several 
have been published subsequently m Nature which increase the interest 
of the subject. In the issue of that journal for March 3rd, 1010, E. J. 
Russell, one of the experimenters referred to above, supports the view that 
direct sunlight may have some sterilising influence which increases the 
productivity of the soil, much m the same way as this is done by the 
action of heat and antiseptics. This is by reducing the numbers of the 
larger soil organisms which feed on the bacteria, so that the nitrogen- 
fixing organisms have the best chance to survive, with the result that they 
increase largely in numbers and their effect in adding nitrogen is much 
greater tlum in unsterilised soil. Further, it is suggested that, as 
climatic difficulties interfere with the making of experiments in connec¬ 
tion with the subject, in England, a series of these should be conducted 
in India, where circumstances are more favourable. 

Anothei letter, in the issue of Nature for March 10, 1910, maker 
reference to the increase of, soil fertility that is generally evidenced wher®< 
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waste vegetable matter lias been burned, and this is followed by another, 
in the issue oi March 24, 1910, drawing attention to the larger crops 
that are obtained from soil into which steam has been injected for the 
purpose of destroying various pests. 

Returning to the subject of the fertilising iniluenee of sunlight* 
Nature for April'7, 1910, contains a letter from F. Fletcher, of the 
Bombay Agricultural Department, which suggests that the effect of the 
sunlight in increasing productiveness is due to the destruction of some 
toxin contained in the soil. This supposition is dealt with in a letter in 
the issue of April 28, 1910, in which Russell refers again to the experi¬ 
ments that have been conducted by himself and Dr. Hutchinson, staling 
that this hypothesis was the first examined by them, but that it was found 
insufficient b> explain the phenomenon. He points out that, as the addi¬ 
tion of a watery extract of untreated soil to soil that has been partially 
sterilised by toluene causes a further increase in fertility and bacterial 
eetivily, it is made difficult to maintain Hint ordinary soils contain toxic 
substances which reduce the number of the bacteria, and that the effects 
of sunlight or partial sterlisation is to remove these.— (Ayrirultimil 
Xnrs.) 

Potato Starch in Germany « 

In a rep.>rt to his (Government the United States Yiee-Consul- 
General at Berlin states that potatoes are the principal source of the 
starch manufactured in (German* and that potato starch, known as 
“kartnfTelmehl," enters extensively into German export trade. The 
potatoes are first thoroughly washed and then mashed between rolling 
cylinders, on the surface of which there are grooves and teeth to tear up 
the potato cells. The starch is washed out of the ground-up pulp by 
means of running water. The resulting so-called "starch milk" is first 
drained through wire or silk screen or through perforated copper plates 
to remove the cell pulp, after which it is allowed to flow directly into 
cement settling vats or caves, or it may first be led over small, gently 
sloping troughs or drains, upon which the purest of the starch then 
settles. The starch from the settling vats and from the settling drains 
is refined by being rimed in stirring vats, and the impurities and cell 
substances are skimmed or dipped off. The water is then removed by 
special centrifugal hydro-extractors and the resulting so-called “green 
starch*’ is generally worked up into dextrin and sugar. For producing the 
starch of commerce it must he further dried in specially constructed drying 
chambers. The potato pulp, or cell stuff, left over is subjected to a re¬ 
newal of the refining process, or it may be dried and fed to stock. 
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Salt for Dairy Dowm* 

Some extensive experiments have been carried out by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station to determine the value of salt for milch cows and 
also the amount of salt that should be given. In every case the cows 
.exhibited an abnormal appetite for salt after having been deprived of it 
two or three weeks, but in no case did the health of the animal, as 
shown by the general appearance, the live weight, or the yield of milk, 
appear to be affected until a much longer time had elapsed. This period 
of immunity varied with individual cows from less than on month to 
more than one year. 

In every ease there was finally reached a condition of low vitality in 
which a sudden and complete breakdown occurred from which recovery 
was rapid if salt, was supplied. This stage was marked by loss of 
nppeiite, a generally haggard appearance, lustreless eves, a rough coat, 
and a very rapid decline in both live weight and yield of milk. The 
breakdown was most likely to occur at calving or immediately after when 
the system was weakened and the flow of milk large. In general the 
cows giving the largest amount of milk were the first to show signs of 
distress. They all suffered less in pasture than when confined to the 
stable. 


The behaviour of the cows in these trials indicates that their food 
contained sufficient chlorine to' maintain them in good health, while dry. 
for an indefinite period, and it seems probable that, under conditions 
existing in Wisconsin, a dry cow or steer would suffer no great incon¬ 
venience if given no salt except that contained in the normal ration. Tt ‘ 
is calculated that the ration given in these experiments contained chlorine 
equivalent to about -75 of an ounce of salt per day, and it is assumed that 
this k the minimum amount of salt required per 1,000 pounds live weight 
to sustain an animal that is not producing milk, If this .amount is not 
present in the foody it should be supplied directly. In addition to this 
a cow should receive enough salt to compensate for the chlorine contained 
in the milk produced. In general this will require about -6 of an ounce 
of salt for each 80 pounds of milk given. A slight excess will do no 
harm, and it is recomended that dairy cows in Wisconsin be given at 
least j ounce of salt per day. Exceptionally heavy milfera: wiiV'wq^'irn : 
. more than this. . ;b;"", ’ . ;v ' •, • y,v _ ’ 


) with .all 

in Wisconsin, and Mother regions 
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located, salt in addition to that obtained in the food is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the continued health of a dairy cow while producing milk. It is 
evident, moreover, that the amount of salt which must be supplied 
directly will vary gieatly in different localities, it being more at high 
elevations and at places remote from the sea. 


More about Ohou Moot I tor. 

Some months ago we made several references in the Journal to a 
new—or rather, re-discovered—fodder plant, called Chou Moellier, which 
had been attracting attention in Australia. Our references resulted in 
enquiries from some of our readers, and we placed them in communi¬ 
cation with Australian seed merchants. In the September, 1910, num¬ 
ber of the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette , Mr. A. J. Finn, the 
Experimentalist at Hawkesbury Agricultural College* contributes a 

note on this plant which may be of interest to some of 

our readers. He says:—This fodder-plant, which has recently 

been brought into prominence, is by no means new, as men¬ 

tion is made of it in Morton's “Cyclopaedia of Agriculture/ 5 published 
in 1875. It belongs to the kale or borecole family of plants, and is 
characterised by its thick, tall stems and large succulent leaves. The 
crop grown at this College was sown in drills on the 16th June, 1909, 
and, although the summer of this year was very dry, the plants with¬ 
stood the severe weather conditions without the application of water. 
Rain fell at the latter end of December, and caused a rapid growth of 
the plants, which at present (one year after planting) are o feet high, 
and still growing. During the month of June a small area was harvested, 
producing a yield of 27 tons 17 cwt. of foliage per acre, and, in addition, 
88 tons 18 cwt. per acre of stems. , 


The best soil for its growth is a warm sandy loam, preferably one 
that has received an application of stable manure the previous season. 
The seed may either be sown in drills and eventually thinned out, or the 
plants raised in a seed-bed and transplanted into rows 3 feet apart and 
^ feet between the plants. On account of the seed being expensive, vis.< 
5s. per lb., the latter method is recommended. When planted by those 
a&ethods the culthlator* can be used to keep down weeds until the plant 
becomes sufficiently advanced to need no further cleaning, 1 f several 
cuttings of the foliage are required, the large leaves should be pulled 
mm thg stem, leaving tlie younger ones to develop and be of use at a 
later period. The practice of allowing the crop to remain for more 
than one sea^n is hot recommended. After one year’s growth the plants 
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Attain a height of 6 to 7 feet, and only a comparatively email' amount of 
leaf is formed at the top. The crop is especially valuable for poultry, as 
well as for all classes of stock. Feeding tests at this College have de¬ 
monstrated that the foliage is relished by all stock, but the stems are 
eaten by pigs only. Besides its value as stock-food, it is also eaten as a 
vegetable, but only the younger leaves can be used. When prepared for 
the table it presents a dark-green colour, and possesess a fuller flavour 
than cabbage. Although producing a good quantity of feed per acre, it 
does not possess any special qualifications which would warrant the re¬ 
commendation of this particular variety before Jersey Tree, or Thousand- 
headed Kale. 


Science mmd the Farmer w 

i _ 

NOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


The proper time to plough land is when it is just moir-t enough to break 
up mellow, neither wet enough to leave a slick surface when rubbed b) 
the mouldboard nor dry enough to break up in large clods; or, as the 
scuthern farmer puts it, when the soil has a good season in it. If con¬ 
tinued rain follows wet ploughing, little harm follows; Irat hot, dry winds 
would soon lea\^ only a mass of unmanageable clods.—W. J. Scillm v.v. 
Agriculturist in Charge of Farm Management Investigation ■», V.F. 
Bureau of riant Industry. 


Clean Cultivation. 

Any pie^o of gnund denuded of its natural covering of vegetation, 
and so exposed continually to the burning heat of a sub-tropical sun, 
rapidly loses most of its fertility and becomes dead, lifeless and useless. 
The soil must not be regarded only as a place for roots to grow and live 
in, it must be looked upon as Nature’s food-producing laboratory, in 
which multitudes of micro-organisms, or bacteria, are busily engaged in 
preparing food for the plants which grow in it. They fail utterly in the 
performance of their work if their natural element, a soil rich in humus, 
is by some means converted into a sandbank. This is exactly the result of 
Song-continued, clean cultivation,— H. Haiiolo Hume ("‘Citrus Fruits 
and Their Culture?), 


Vioonous Breeding Stock in Pofltbt. 

To be auoceseful in raising chickens it is neoes«ary to Irnve healthy 
( and vigorous breeding stock, for the lack of vigour in the newly-hatched 
chicks is often traceable to weak parents. Only the most vigorous and , 
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the beat grown birds should be put in the breeding yards. Each bird 
should be full of life and energy and free from any serious deformity. 
Yearling liens are usually better than pullets for breeders for the reasm 
that the hens are more mature and do not lay so many eggs during the 
early winter* and consequently do not reduce their vitality so much be¬ 
fore the breeding season. Vigorous hens 2 to 4 years old can often bo 
advantageously retained in the breeding yard. The male bird chosen 
.should 1)6 young and active. An early hatched well-developed cockerel is 
usually satisfactory, or a good vigorous yearling or two-year-old rock may 
lie chosen. The hens used for breeding purposes should be given the host 
possible care; they should be provided with large runs and should not 
he forced for heavy egg-production during the early winter.—(?. Aimiru 
Bell, As&isianl Animal Husbandman, V.S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Oatchixcj Turkeys for Killjno. 

Beginners, especially* have much difficulty in securing their turkeys 
when they desire to kill and market them. A bungling and unsuccessful 
attempt to catch a flock may make them so suspicious that they cannot 
be surrounded or approached the remainder of the season. Hepeated 
attempts to catch them increases their wildness, and frequently the only 
way to secure them has been to shoot them. This is more apt to be the 
case if the stock contains wild blood. Old hands at the business have 
learned by experience? the proper course to pursue. The usual plan is to 
•get the birds into a barn or carriage shed and shut them in. hi order lo 
do this they are fed for a long time in front or just within the place in 
which they are to be caught. Later* the feed is placed within the build¬ 
ing, and they become so familiar with it that they are unsuspicious when 
within. The feeder takes pains not to appear to notice or watch them, 
and moves about very slowly and quietly. When they are caught* the 
doors of the building are suddenly closed, or a covered yard of wire 
netting is built in front of the building and closed when all are in.— 
Herbert Myiuck (“ Turkeys and How to Grow Them”). 

Best Time to Kill Weeds. 

The test time to kill weeds is just as the seeds are germinating, or 
are' yet/very 'small.' When this is done, but little moisture 
‘them*, and they render but little plant food insoluble. In 
.ylthe' thoid%li-''and';e‘ai‘ly preparation of the seed-bed many weeds arc do- 
b^yMfiijg^theih^ust. as. they are coming up. So, too, m the case 
'\e£ a-grain field, which ift rolled after being. seeded, and is then harrowed; 
4te rolling hastens the germination of tte weed seeds* and the harrowing 
. -soil* which kdls them. If such a field 
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is again harrowed just- after the grain is up. a second crop of weeds may 
he destroyed, and the yield made greater* as a consequence. In the ctw 
ot potatoes and maize it is very easy to destroy at least two crops of 
needs before the maize or potatoes are large enough to cultivate, hv 
ltarrowiug before and just after the plants are up. This is very im¬ 
portant. because it not only saves plant food for the crop, but it can he* 
done so much more cheaply and rapidly will) the broad light harrows 
and wooders than it can later with the cultivator.—F. H. Kivu (“Agri¬ 
cultural Gazette"). 


I?KTEXTIVKXKS» OF TilK Sol L. 

The amount of water which a soil is capable ot homing depends 
directly upon the fineness of its particles. Then that plough which will 
freak and pulverise the soil most, thoroughly the one best adapted to- 
fit the soil for holding moisture. This point is well illustrated by King 
in “The Soil." He says: ‘‘Since each independent soil grain of a moist 
soil is more or less completely surrounded by a film of water, it is ev ident 
that, other conditions being present, th * largest aggregate surface area 
may retain the most water per (ubic foot. Now, a cubic foot of marble- 
ore inch in diameter possesses an aggregate* surface of £7 A square fooN 
while if the marbles were reduced in diameter to one-thousandth of an 
inch, then the total area per cubic fool, is increased to dT,7'00 square feet. 
From flu’s it is evident that (lie total amount of water capable of being 
absorbed bv a soil which is cloddy and lumpy is very slight in comparison' 
vitli what it would be wore it in a finely divided state; and not only is 
it- absorbing power less, bv.t its power of holding moisture is also greatly 
rt dined.—L. TT. Bailey (“The Principles of Fruit Growing"). 


“Water Witchery." 

Ever since the writer can remember lie has been conversant with the- 
methods of certain men who claim to possess the occult power of locating’ 
a stratum or underflow of water by means of a forked stick, hold in such 
a way that it is expected to dip at a point over the underlying waters 
? as the operator passes along on the surface. This is called “water 
witchery." and is at best a very problematical practice, scarcely worth 
the time* that one might devote to it, and certainly not always worth the 
fees that may he charged. The way to put a water locator of this sort 
to a practical to- t is to place stakes at the points where Ins forked willow 
may show the downward tendency, indicative, as he will say, of the water 
mnderneath. Let several stakes be driven at different points. Then 
blind fold the water prospector, lead him around in a circle several times* 
end if his magic wand will repeat the dipping actions as before, and the 
two sets of stakes agree, some dependence may then he placed in the' 
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operation, but the test will be more apt to fail and the (Weption will fit 
once be apparent.—Lms Wilcox ( fck / rrigot.ion Farming"). 


Goon Bitter Points. 

The points to look for in good butter are:— 

(1) Texture.—When cut hall through, and then broken, should: 
produce a distinct fracture, and show a close granular texture. 

( 2) Moisture.—When pressed by a wooden hand, should appear free* 
fmm la rife drops of water: that present should be in a very finely divided, 
state. There should he no milky appearance. 

[?>) Flavour.—Sweet and nutty, free from oiliness. acidity, etc. 
Salt evenly distributed throughout. 

ft) Aroma.—Sweet and characteristic of good butter. 

f.“>) Colour.—Even all through, and of a tinge pleasing to the eye. 

(0) General appearance.—Nicely made up, and of an appetising 
np] >ea ranee. 

(?) Keeping qualities—Should keep for some time before beginning 
t<■ change. A good sample of farm butter should keep a week or ten days 
iii summer before showing any signs of changing; in winter two. or even 
three weeks. Butter should always he stored in a cool place free from 
contaminating influences. If kept near food* sueh as meat, game, cheese, 
onions, etc., or in a had atmosphere, it readily absorbs the odours pre¬ 
valent. 

A good cow should produce at haul 2~)0 th. of butter during the year. 
Cows that produce less than this are best not retained in the herd where 
butter only is produced —Tisdale A>:n Konrxsox ("‘Bntter-Mairing on 
the Fan*' 9 ). 


Need for Exercise. 

The exercise which an animal takes causes a corresponding amount 
of waste food. By exercise the respirations are not only rendered more 
fieluent. but are also increased in force; hence there is a greater con¬ 
sumption of carbon—that is. of starch and sugar, the (dements of respira* 
tion and fat—consequently the animal requires a larger amount of food 
to enable it to fatten, or if this is withheld, it becomes wasted or leaner. 
It is well known that fattening animals become more rapidly fat wh-m 
kept; perfectly quiet, and free from anything which excites their attention 
and renders them restless. The growing animal, indeed, requires a cer¬ 
tain amount of exercise to promote muscular development and strength 
of constitution. If sufficient exercise is prevented in this case, the young 
animal will, no doubt, accumulate fat freely, but its constitution will 
be enfeebled; and if the same treatment is pursued through several suc¬ 
cessive generations, although the animals will gradually acquire a* 
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greater aptitude to fatten at an early #ge, they will also become less to 
be relied upon for breeding purposes. (3 rowing and breeding animals 
should therefore be always permitted a sufficient amount of exercise to 
secure a healthy system, whilst those which are fattening for the butcher 
•must he kept quiet and undisturbed.—R obert Ouphant Pringle 
("Live Stock of the Farm'-), 

Tho Position of Boot Coast Favor. 


OUTBREAKS DURING SEPTEMBER-OUTOBER. 


Toe5 Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. \V. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that June occurred dur¬ 
ing the period 2 1st September to 20th October:— 

Dundee Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Northfield," "Grim- 
etone" (sub-division of “Stanmore”), Padda Vloi,” west of line, "Prest¬ 
wick/* west of line and north of Dundee-Tryheid line. 

stcourt Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Obum” (shown on map 
as “Haasfontein”) ? “Doornkop/* “Ohieveloy.” 

New Hanover Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Singletree" (sub¬ 
division of “Boilingrontein”), “Cauiin” (sub-division of “Waterfall"). 

Lropo Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Uracourt," “Balnakard” 
(marked on map as ‘‘Harper Lot \h\)." 

Lower Imzimkntu Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Conistoii" 
(adjoining the farms ‘‘Eden/* “The Patch/* and “PatwaV Location"), 
'‘Lot 34 ” “Beerlale.” 

Ladysmith Division —Outbreaks on the farms “Kirkentullock/* west 
of line; “Rictfontein,” west of line. 

Ber grille Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Riot Yallei,” “South' 
Dalton/* 

Impendhfe Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Craighead” (marked 
on map 1 as “G. Holgate”), “Tsabayo/* “Smithfiekl." 

Pohla Division .—Outbreak on the farm “Bulwer Town Lands.” 

Richmnod Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Gragielea” (sub¬ 
division of “Java Heights”), “Lots 16-21** (inclusive) of “Byrne” 
“Lots 8-13-14” of “Kruisfontein/* “Franbv” (adjoining Tolonko's Loca¬ 
tion), “Poldlm” (5 of “Woiklergeluk”). 

Alexandra Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Hlokozi Reserve,” 
“Lot E. J.” 

Weenen Division .—Outbreak on tbe farm “Block 7” (Old Settle¬ 
ment). ■ • ! 1 

Lion’s River Division .—Outbreaks on the farm “Oorrie Lynn” (silk¬ 
’d i vision of “Hebron,” “Aird/* and “Petrursstroom”). 
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Correspondence . 

THE "Z1B1BA” SNAKE BITE ANTIDOTE. 


To THE EWTOR Of 1 THE “AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL.” 

Dear Sul—I enclose a cutting from the local paper here which is 
an account of experiments .1 made with an alleged snake hire antidote 
known as “Zibiha.” As the farming community are firm believers in 
this substance, perhaps it would be of interest to reprint the enclosed in 
your Journal. —Yours, etc., 

F. W. F1TZS1MONS. 

Director, Port Elizabeth Muse inn. 

Port Elizabeth. 

The following is the cutting reform! to:— 

In South Africa, particularly in the Transvaal, Swaziland, Zuluiand, 
and Natal, there is an alleged native remedy for snake bite known bv 
the native name of “Zihiba" or “Sebiba.” This cure is, according to the 
“'native doctors," an infallible remedy for snake bite. Natives have ab¬ 
solute faith in their doctors. These doctors claim this substance to be an 
antidote, therefore in consequence the same belief is held by the native 
population. Large numbers of Colonists also have unquestioning faith 
in this efficacy. 

A certain well-known South African journal at Capetown, in a lead¬ 
ing article on “Zibiba/’ voices the public belief in this substance as 
follows:—“We have been assured by Native Commissioners, and other 
men of position in the Transvaal, that they have personally witnessed 
•marvellous cures worked by this substance, A very small quantity, as 
much as will cover the point of an ordinary pen-knife, taken internally, 
and a little of it rubbed into the wound and into small incisions on the 
wounded limb above the wound, lias been known to restore the bitten 
man to complete convalescence within 24 hours, after his condition had 
been so precarious that he had already become unconscious, and also 
blind from the consequences of a Puff Adder’s bite. Other unquestionable 
evidence could, if necessary, be adduced to bear out the assertion that 
“Zibiba,” of whatever it may consist, is not a mere palliative, but a sure 
and indubitable cure for snake bites. From what plant or sulxtanee 
^Zibiba” is prepared by the native doctors, is as yet a secret whirh they 
have managed strictly to preserve. 

F. W. Reitz, Fsq., former State Secretary of the Transvaal, who 
iakes a keen interest in the quest for a reliable snake bite antidote, other 
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than serum, gent me a phial of this “Zibiba,” to enable me to carry out 
a series of experiments. This “Zibiba,” on examination through a micro* 
scope, appears to be the root of a plant. The root is finely pulverised* 
and is a reddish, sandy shade in colour. 

Realising the unsatisfactory nature of experiments of this kind on 
small creatures such as rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, etc., I procured a large 
male Vervet monkey (Cercepilkecus pyg&rythrm) in the fullest vigour 
and health. Mixing a heaping egg-spoonful of “Zibiba” with a piece of 
banana, I gave it to the monkey. After an interval of 15 minutes, a 
brown Cape Cobra or Bruin Kapell (Naia flava) bit the animal on the- 
tail, one foot from the root, on a spot previously shaved. Within otie- 
mimite the site of the bite was scarified thoroughly, and “Zibiba” powder 
nibbed in. Other incisions were made between the site of the bite and 
the heart, and more “Ziziba” was rubbed in. After an interval of two 
minutes, more of the remedy was applied to the incisions. Each incision 
was smothered with it. As is usual in cases of bites from cobras, the 
animal did not suffer any pain. The only pain was a momentary twinge 
when the rapid incisions in the skin were made with a sharp lancet. The 
animal did not show the least sign of any inconvenience for 15 minutes. 
Then a sudden drowsiness seized it. This was due to the paralysing action 
of the cobra venom on the nerve-centres. This increased progressively 
until the animal became unconscious, and died in 40 minutes. After 
breathing ceased, the heart beat vigorously for five minutes, then gradu¬ 
ally slowed. and stopped after another two minutes. This is not unusual 
in cases of death from cobra venom. It has always occurred in my ex¬ 
perience. hence the reason T so strongly advocate, in the “Snakes of South 
Africa, their Venom, and the Treatment of Snake Bate,” the adoption of 
artificial respiration methods, if breathing should cease suddenly. On 
dissection, it was clearly evident the animal had died of cobra venom' 
poisoning, and not from any possible toxic action of the “Zibiba.” Sub¬ 
sequent experiments of a conclusive nature have confirmed the negative 
results of the first case. It is unnecessary to give them in detail. 

So it seems, after all^the confidence of the Colonists has been mis¬ 
placed, and the native population as well. “Zibibawhich, since the 
advent of the white man to South Africa, has been regarded as an ab¬ 
solute cure for snake bite, has been shown to belong to those many 
popular cures which have failed utterly when tested under proper con¬ 
ditions* Personally, T am in no wav prejudiced in favour or against any 
alleged remedy. Rightly rr wrongly, I think it is a duty to test these 
alleged snake bite cures. It is a pity that it should ,be uecessaTy that 
living creatures should have to be sacrificed that we may be iii a posi¬ 
tion to prove conclusively- whether " snake bite “cures” are genuine hr not. 
However, there is no other way we know of. Provided' 
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.conducted as humanely as possible, the end, I think, more than justifies 
the means. In this ease thousands of Colonists, and tens of thousands 
of natives, if not millions, have absolute faith in the antidotal properties 
of “Zibiba.” The inevitable result is that, instead of approved remedies, 
such, for instance, as those mentioned in the above-named book, being 
applied, this worthless ‘•Zibiba” is administered by the victim's friends, 

.a native ^doctor,” or applied by himself. No other treatment is thought 
to be necessary. Thus valuable human lives are lost—lives which could 
easily be saved. 

As far as I can ascertain, this “Zibibu" contains no medicinal sub¬ 
stance which is of a nature to be rapidly absorbed by the mucous mem¬ 
brane of tin* .stomach or the absorbent vessels under the skin. When 
mixed with snake venom, it does not destroy its poisonous properties. If 
it hasn't this effect outride the body, it wouldn’t, be likely to have the 
•contrary effort within the body. 

If people would only make themselves acquainted with the nature 
of snake venom, approved antidotes, the treatment of snake bite, tin* 
degree of venom of each species, how to distinguish venomous from 
slightly venomous or nun-venomous snakes, fewer deaths would take 
place anmng.it human brings and stock from snake bite. In addition the 
almost universal fear and dread of snakes would he much lessened. So 
strong is this dread of snakes and their venom, th.it many cases are on 
record of people collapsing and dying after being bitten bv non-venomous 
snakes. I have not actually seen cases of people dying, but I have seen 
them in a state of great nervous collapse, simply through fear and dread 
induced by the firm belief that*death was likely to occur. 

ZTBTBA. 

This substance, I am informed, goes under various names. Large 
numbers of Colonists keep is as a remedy in case of snake bite, and simply 
know it as “Kafir mooli.” The Kafir doctors take every precaution to 
prevent its nature being discovered. A farmer says lie offered two head 
of cattle to a Kafir “doctor” to tell him what plant it wa«. but he re¬ 
fused. He said he wouldn't do so for a span of oxen and a wagon. 


Chickens are often cooped on grass, where they cannot get a parti.-lo 
of sharp grit; and others are penned tip in back yards, where all the 
sharp grit, has been extracted from the ground. It is very essential ihil 
chickens should have sharp grit, as this is the only method by which they 
can digest their food, When chickens have to be kept on for stock birds, 
it makes a difference more or less* 
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Conducted by “Abator.” 

MONTHLY ARTICLES, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 
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Nature Study Notes for November• 

In the orchard the guava blossom is out and the amatungulu hedges are 
laden with-white stars as though it had been snow. Beautiful new leaves 
have come on the mango trees, warm sepia coloured leaves, dark and 
shady. With but few exceptions, all the trees have donned their fresh 
leaves ; the bush wears a robe of darker, richer green. 

Seedlings jostle each other for standing room, everywhere the rate 
of growth is marvellous, the contest keen. Bamboos and tree ferns, 
cycads and palms enter the race, even the weeds compete, lengthening 
nearly a foot over-night. Like a lithe green snake the cactus plant creeps 
to the furthest branch of the mimosa tree, the passion flowers with nimble 
fingers swing themselves upward, the supple sterns of the other climbers 
twist this way and that, through branch after branch, till there is only 
the blue sky overhead. Tiny short-lived flowers hide in er\eh green recess, 
and leaves take all strange shapes, here broad as a Zulu warrior’s shield, 
there long, thin narrow blades, sharp-pointed as his spear. Green boughs 
press close on every side. We are the little people of the Kafir legend 
who were lost in the green hill and re-read with deeper meaning the true 
story of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

The seedlings arc not alone in having started life on their own 
account. Tiny spiders have crept from their yellow' cradles and escaped. 
The Mantis family have left their silken cocoon hanging empty on the 
fir tree, while baby lizards, just out of the egg. slip out and in among 
the stones. 

The swallow's are back. On the telegraph wire they parted with 
hundreds of fellow-voyagers just returned from oversea. Their old nest 
is down, but they like the site and intend to rebuild. From early morn¬ 
ing to the last thread of light w r e hear their familiar “iireel, tweet, tweet” 

i * ‘ M. I?. 


The Country over the Hills* 


The Itteal of our Nature-Study is by means of its revelation of the wonder and 
the mystery of Life to deeper our wonder in the world, our love of beauty and our joy 
in living. 

Tbs, there arte the hills, away, away in the vest, the sun just sinking '>e- 
'/them,ydtAMiqg';fhieir' lovely slopes and shoving up the great gap, 
out of which our own dear river comes, 

I wonder which we love more, the hills or the river? The river, I 
: Itlnttk, for it odr playfellow, ottr owix familiar friend, running right 
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(through our daily haunts, carrying us on its bosom when we are going 
i|to visit the outside world away from our quiet little nook, and telling 
us wonderful stories of all it knows and the secrets it holds. Sympathis¬ 
ing with all our moods, smiling, frowning, caressing, scalding, whisper¬ 
ing words of love or roaring passionate threats after a big storm up in 
the hills. 

We are a happy company, “the schoolroom party/* We are asked** 
if it is not dull, miles away from neighbours, in the heart of the bush 
at the back of beyond. 

People who ask this have not had their eyes touched tvith the magic 
ointment; they do not know what it is to have our river make love to 
them; or to climb to the top of the hill at the back of the house and 
drink deep intoxicating draughts of sweet-scented, delicious air blowing 
up from the sea sixty miles away; or to stand at the courtyard gate at 
night under the star-spangled heavens and listen, listen, listen to all the 
weird and wonderful busli sounds until it is almost impossible to believe 
this is only our everyday world with worries about household trifles such 
as bread-making and washing and not that fairyland of our childhood, 
where everyone lives “happy ever after/* 

Dm]) !—poor people—what do they know of Nature, the most fas¬ 
cinating, winning, beautiful, restful, soothing, soul-entrancing Mother 
waiting with open arms to welcome her children; to smile on them, and 
help them on their way or to kiss the place and make it well when they 
have been hurt by the rough work-a-day world. 

“The schoolroom party/* You may think an invitation to join this a 
light matter. Mistaken, deluded mortal, this honour is reserved only for 
the chosen few who have been closely scrutinised and have proved them¬ 
selves worthy. You must be able to ride, swim, row and climb, must 
love all ajnimals, flowers and living things and must have—whatever your 
age—the heart of a little child. 

Let me tell you about some of the members. First and foremost 
there is our House Mother. I wish you could know her : always where 
^she is most wanted, never thinking of herself, ever ready with a helping 
hand, busy from morning till night caring for everyone around. Our 
little colony turns to her for sympathy i nail its troubles, whether illness, 
or sorrow. Her exquisite paintings of our wild flowers are a never ceas¬ 
ing pleasure to us all. 

Then the Master, with his lovely rose-garden, where he spends his 
leisure hours, and his wonderful folk-lore. After the day’s work is bver 
to sit on the edge of the verandah looking up into the deep blue of the; 
night-eky and listening to his rich, musical tones telling the legendsydf ; 
the land, weaves the magical spell of the bush closer and. ;doser, arqu^^ 
: the;land, weaves the magical, spell of the • bush closer! end 
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Shall I tell next of our sweet Girl just blooming into womanhood; 
with her winsome ways, dainty manners, graceful charm and loveable¬ 
ness: we could never do without her —©lie ha 3 wound herself around all 
our hearts. 

Our Girl left us and went out into the big world for a time, but 
she has come back and the river still whispers its secrets into her ears, 
the ointment is still potent on her eyes, and she is still our very own 
Girl with a wider outlook on life. She and the Sen of the House are 
together learning the old old story Mother Nature teaches her favoured 
children. 

What an idyll it is! The grand, old gum trees stretch out their 
branches, the little birds flutter around, the busli-buck with their soft, 
gentle eyes crop the sweet grass, the crickets sing and the river—but I 
could never tell all the river says, it knows too much. It has such lovely 
little rocks and shady reaches just made for lovers. 

Now our youngest member, the smallest but by no means the least, 
the Boy. He is founder, leader and king of the “schoolroom party/'* and 
no one is admitted to it without being proposed, seconded and unanimously 
voted for by tiro Boy. He is nearer the heart of things than any of us; he 
knows what the little fish we see in the clear pools are doing: he can tell 
us where the birds are building their nests, the exact spot we shall find 
the first flowering orchid, and hundreds of really important things cf 
which we silly grown-ups have no notion. 

These are a few of the many dear delights in that wonderful country 
over the hills, which land anyone can find for themselves wherever they 
live, if they use the magic ointment. 

J. W. 


The Appeal of South Africa to the Imagination . 


I was sitting up on Signal Hill at Sunset. The wind had been blowing 
all the day, and even then had not really died away; but the great silence 
that comes with the night was falling over the town. The hills away on 
the horizon were purple against the brilliant sky. and as the shadows 
began to creep over the veld, they seemed full of the spirits of those old 
people who must have passed stealthily, almost as quickly ns the shadows, 
when they hunted the wild animals, or each other over the same laud. 

Down on the flat were strange dust shapes, made by the last fretful 
swirls of wind, which formed themselves into the fantastic figures in a 
war-dance. All the air was full of the wild frenzy of the old warriors, 
the cruel animal-like people who maddened themselves in this way before 
battle, and they'swayed backwards and forwards, from side to side, till I 
could almost see the quick movements of their litlie, active bodies. 
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Then as tJie light grew less* the warriors passed away* and I was left, 
alone in the silence which was full of echoes. But across the hill came 
a man. He, too, was a warrior, wounded, I could see, for he travelled 
slowly, with difficulty over the place where his comrades had been a short 
time before. He gazed eagerly forward and pressed on, striving to over¬ 
take them in their swift flight, for the loneliness of the veld was upon 
him, and he was afraid. But before he had gone many paces, another 
shadow sprang.on him from the side of the hill, and the great lion and 
his prey vanished as the other hunters bad vanished, and there was 
silence again. 

And the ghosts of now men began to appear, who burnt the* long 
grass, so that the dark warriors might not hide in it; who drove away the 
wild animals, and who forced the wild people to fight their last battle on 
the old ground. And so the hill began to echo new sounds, to look down 
upon new races. 

Across the quiet veld they made new paths of steel; and the people 
from lands old in history took possession of this land with no history save 
that which is buried beneath its soil. 

With the coming of the white man, it became a country known to be 
good for farming, famous, in parts, for its scenery and its flowers, and 
rich in minerals. It. lias yet another great treasure, for thousands have 
come to seek, and have found, good health, strength of mind and body, on 
the dry windy plains fo the High Veld. 

But as yet Africans have given little to the great treasures of know¬ 
ledge and of art, to which the nations have been adding century by 
century. In their methods of gold-mining they are in advance of others. 
They know more about cattle diseases than most people, but there have 
been no great artists, no great musicians, no great thinkers that Africa 
can call her own. 

And so, surely, as one looks out across the wide free space of iis 
great expanse, the shadows come of these whose thoughts will be wide and 
broad and vigorous, patient and strong, because they have learnt in know 
the soul of Africa, of those who will picture her gorgeous sunsets, with 
all the power and genius which is due to them; and of those who will put 
Jail her age and loneliness, all her breath and patience, all her mystery 
and desolation into the music they will hear (and then write) in her . 
wind or in the silence of her sleep under the quiot stars. 

The shadows of men fade as in time the great Continent, herself at 
shadow in Eternity, will fade; but her teaching will live forever (if she 
will teach her true best) in the souls of her children she has influimeed* ; 
even when there is a new heaven and a new earth and the old tinngs have 
pas^d^way. K. BAMSBOTTOM,;:■;* 
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Spring Studies . 

i . „ - 

U.—THE YOIWU l’LANT AM) 110W IT UJUOWS. 


The eagle stirreth up her nest that the Young ones may take flight, the 
spider casts her little ones adrift and dares them to return. The swallows 
/teaeh their little ones to fly. First they coax and encourage them, hut 
if the fledglings are timid, they become impatient and push them from 
the nest. The old bees swarm to a new hive and leave the young ones 
to make a home of their own. 

In the same way there comes a time when the little seedling must 
rely on its own resources. The food supply with which it started is ex¬ 
hausted, it must begin life on its own account. Meantime it lias estab¬ 
lished relations with the world around it. with the soil and with the sun¬ 
shine, and from these in future it must draw its food supply. 

To do t his each little plant lot is provided with root, stem and leaves. 
The root, by means of its tiny root-luirs, takes up moisture and mineral 
Milt* from the soil, which pa* sup through the woody part of the stem 
through the veins to the ka\es. The leaves in turn, by means of their 
green-colonring matin’, obtain carbon from the atmosphere and pass 
■down their mamifactimd products through the stem. 

Plants grow most in the spring. It is easy now to strip the bark elf 
a stem and leave the white wood hare. This, because it is separated tr im 
the wood by a ring of growing tissue which breaks easily, being young 
and tender. In spring this, soft tissue gives rise to an additional layer 
of new hast tissue inside the old hark and new wood tissue outside the old 
wood, and thus the stems grows thicker Year by year. 

Stark a few growing shoots after the rain and watch the result. .Note 
how much the creepers lengthen in a week, measure a seedling bean after 
twenty-four hours, ot the leaves of the water-lilies after an hour's rapid 
growth. Jsotice how quickly the eveads, palms, and tree-ferns put out 
their new crowns. If growth continued at this rate the eveads and palms 
would overshadow the house and the bamboos sweep the sky! But they 
grow slower and slower as they grow up 

Like people, plants grow most when they arc young . Most children 
of three years are half as tail as they will ever be! All plants do not 
grow alike, of course ; some grow slow, some fast. Fast growing shoots 
ihave usually a limp, transparent appearance. It takes the work of the 
summer days that follow to build them up into strong, firm stems ami 
/branches. 

\V';^ants-grow\most/'#nnj 7 , the night Through the day they are 
rapidly transpiring and losing, the water taken up by their root*. Notice 
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the sunflowers and pumpkins, for instance, on a very hot day, how the; 
sun has taken all the moisture and the leaves droop with thirst. At 
night there is no sun to take all the moisture and the plants grow. 


The Prlnolpias of Manuring* 


Till.—GUANO. 


IVVe can now go on to consider the most important of the various 
“artificial” manures that are used in farming. Those that we shall con¬ 
sider are: Guano, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Bones, Mineral 
Phosphates, Superphosphates, Basic Slag, Sulphate of Potash, and 
Muriate of Potash. We will not linger long over the consideration of 
these various artificial or commercial fertilisers, but will just give suffi¬ 
cient attention to them to enable the beginner to understand what their 
respective manuring value is. 

Guano. 

Guano is not used nowadays to the same large extent as it was made 
use of formerly, but it enjoys the distinction of being the first artificial 
manure to be used in large quantities, and consequently it is fitting that 
we should give'it first consideration in our study. 

The value of guano as a manure lies in the nitrogen phosphates and 
potash which it contains. There are, however, several kinds of guano in 
which nitrogen or phosphoric acid predominates, and these are known 
accordingly as nitrogenous and phosphatie guanos. Owing to the fact 
that it contains proportions of all three of the principal fertilising con- 
stitiients, guano comes next to farm yard manure as a general manure. 

Guano consists almost entirely of the excrements of sea birds as well 
as to some extent of the remains of birds themselves and of various 
animals, such as walrus, seals, etc. The principal guano deposits so far 
discovered are those in Peru, and others have been found in North 
America, West Indies, Australia, Asia, Africa, and some of the Pacific 
Islands. 

Guano resembles farmyard manure in this respect that it is applic¬ 
able to all kinds of crops and may be used on all kinds of soils; and as in 
farmyard manure its inanurial constituents occur in a state of intimate 
mixtttre, which fact places it above any mixture of ordinary commercial 
fertilisers even though containing the same fertilising constituents in 
the same proportionp. . ./jv'; 

To secure the best distribution of guano in applvirg it tothe land, 

, jnad also to prevent any risk of loss of the ammonia which it contains,#: 
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should be mixed with dry earth, aslios or sand, or some other substance 
(but not with lime). It should bo applied in the spring, either just be¬ 
fore or at the same time as seeding; from 1 to i owl. per acre is the usual 
dressing, according to the nature of the crop and whether the guano is 
-nitrogenous or pliosphatic. Whilst we are on a subject of guano, mention 
should be made of the so-called "guanos” made from fish, flesh, etc. 
lish, meat, refuse, etc., is now manufactured into manure containing 
often as much as 10 per cent, of nitrogen, and pliosphatic acid ranging 
from 4 to 1*5 per cent. Guano manufactured from the carcasses of whales 
contains from < to 0 per cent, of nitrogen and about 12 to Id per cent, 
of. phosphoric acid. Fish guano is of undoubted value as a manure, hut 
its value is detracted from to a certain extent bv‘ the oil which it con¬ 
tains and which retards the fermentation of the manure. On account of 
this difficulty fish guano should be applied to the soil some time before the 
crop is planted. Meat-meal guano is as a rule made from the refuse of 
carcasses of cattle after they have been treated for their meat extract. 
The nitrogen content varies from 4 to 8 per cent, and the phosphoric 
acid from 1*3 to 20 per cent. In some parts of the world the carcases of 
animals that have died of disease are manufactured into manure, the pro¬ 
portion of nitrogen in which runs from 0 to 10 per cent, and of phos¬ 
phoric acid from (> to 11 per cent,; meat-meal guano ferments more 
-quickly than flsh guano and is a more valuable manure. 

A few words in conclusion as to pigeon and fowl dung. At one time 
pigeon dung was prized as a fert.ilbbr, but it is now known to be by no 
means a rich manure since its nitrogen and phosphoric acid do not exceed. 

per cent, respectively and it contains but. a little of the percent, of 
potash. Fowl dung also if: not a rich manure according to amih>es, as 
it contains from 0*8 to 2 per cent, of phosphoric acid and less than 1 
per cent, of potash. The droppings of ducks and goc-e are even poorer. 

(To be coni in ued.) 


Nature Study in South Africa. 

“ Learning is in the schools, but Wisdom crieth out of floors.'' 

'The energy and enthusiasm with which Nature-study lias been taken up 
in other lands—in face of climatic and other difficulties and a place 
made for it in an already overcrowded curriculum, promises well for its 
reception in South Africa. In this sunny land open-air lessons are sure 
to be a sourse of'interest and delight to teacher ami scholar alike. 

In Nature-study the analytical study of dead form is replaced by 
a synthetic view of living;.' Nature. In the past biology has been \erv 
much the. dissection of dried specimens, the words botany and zoology 
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tejmonvmoufe with all that was dull and uninteresting, but all this is- 
changed when we see our plants no longer separated, isolated, that is* 
dead things to he dissected aud destroyed, but in their environment, to* 
he tended and eared for alive. 

To catch butterflies and pull flowers to pieces is not Science but 
wanton destruction. The poison-bed tie may well be left to the necrologist,, 
the secrets of the charnel house are no secret* for children. And after 
all there is no need to destroy. The little buds will unpack themselves, 
the flowers will expand, the seed-boxes open of their own accord if we hw 
but patient and wait. 

The main scientific interest of the plant no longer centres round the* 
form alone. AVe learn, for instance, how soils may he fertilised by the* 
aid of bacteria, wheat yields multiplied by artificial pollination and food 
supplies produced undreamt of by the followers of Mai thus, how from 
the wayside weed the florist evolves the coveted blossom and the hard- 
skinned, stony peach grows luscious to the core. 

And .just as the herbarium of dead plants—of pressed specimens— 
i-i readily neglected for the garden of growing ones, so is the museum 
of dead things forgotten in the pleasure, for example, of opening a bee¬ 
hive, and "seeing how the wheels go round” 


t, 

Suggestions regarding School Gardens . 

A Circular (.Vo. MG) has recently been issued by the Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion. England, containing suggest ions for teachers in relation to the. sub- 
jtet ot school gardening. One of the most valuable parts of the circular 
h a series of questions which the teacher should ask himself periodically,. 
hi order that he inn v be aide to satisfy himself as to the thoroughness and 
efficiency of the gardening work and the garden as means of education. 
In view of the increasing interest which is king manifested in Natal in 
regard to Nature-study and primary agricultural education, we. reproduce* 
the questions below:— 

(1) Is the position of the garden satisfactory? 

(2) Is the land mffieient in area for serious practical work? 

(ff) Are the tools suitable and 1 sufficient in number? 

(4) Are the took properly kept? 

{SV AyfrThe vc^^bles grown suitable t<> the district, and sufHeientlf 
various to teaeli tla? ordinary operations of cottage gardening? 

■ aya^ih: : , of .propping satisfactory? " 

■j;:-y7-j If a efficient quantity and variety of manure used?• 

,' ffl) Ts fruit culture included? ; l" 

l : Are flower culture and ke-keeping included? * ..;. V, ■■ • 
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(10) h the gardening time-table satisfactory? 
til) Jjoes each scholar work lrom a scale drawing of the proposed 
cultivation of his plot made by him beforehand: 

(12) Are the manual operations properly taught? 

(16) Is the garden, as a whole, kept in good order? 

(14) l)o the scholars make notes of their garden work? 

(lo) Is close and accurate observation insisted on? 

(16) Is gardening correlated with Nature-study? 

, (11) Is gardening correlated with drawing? 

(18) Is gardening correlated with arithmetic? 

(11;) Is gardening correlated with reading and composition? 

(20) Are the first, second, and third years’ courses of work pro¬ 
gressive? 

(21) Is the disposition of the produce satisfactory? 

(26) Is co-operation taught? 

(22) Are seeds saved? 

(24) Is the instruction adapted for girls? 


The Ohamelean . 

The chameleon is a very funny little animal. It is green, so that 
it cannot be seen if it is being looked for. If we put a chameleon when 
it is young on a coloured cloth it will change to the colour of the cloth— 
not exactly the same, but very near it. Or if we put it on a yellow leaf 
it will turn yellow, or on a red one red The chameleon does this to pro¬ 
tect itself from being seen by anybody. But it never turns colour if it 
ia oldish. i . ; 

When the chameleon is angry the under side of its head gets a 
bright yellow colour, but it is quite harmless. Chameleons have very 
stiff skins, sometimes with black spots on them, but underneath they are 
'much lighter. Chameleons change their skin about once a month, and 
the colour of the skin it puts off is white. Chameleons sometimes cat 
their skins when they are shedding them. While they arc getting their 
new skins they keep quiet and sleep all day, but when they have got their 
new skins, which are a bright green, they arc very lively. 

The chameleon has a very short head and a very long tongue. Its 
tongue is very nsefiil to the chameleon, for it uses it for catching flies, 
which are its favourite food. If it puts it out at a fly, the fly sticks to 
drftw^ it-dn again—that is the end of the fly. It is very in- 
watch H fiie#;. it sways from side to side very slowly. 

v Its ■ejrea tall 'and it can see in whatever direction it 
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looks. They turn round, and it can look at something in front of it, and 
at the same time with the other eye it can look at something at its back. 

The Kafirs hate chameleons and sometimes burn them. They are 
afraid of them, for they think they are spirits. They are superstitious 
and have a story of how a chameleon was sent to tell people that there 
was to be no death; then afterwards a lizard was sent to tell them there 
was going to be death. The chameleon lingered on the way eating fruit, 
but the lizard hurried on and got to the people first, and afterwards the 
chameleon got to the people, amt they were so angry, it had been so slow 
that they would not hear what it had to say, but put snutf into its mouth 
and killed, it, as the Kafirs do to this day.—111. Form, St. Anne's College. 


Bird Life . 


THE 


HONEY-GUIDE. 


The Honey Guide (Indivalor indicatorJ belongs to a small family uf i» it nv sling 1 
birds, remarkable lor their habit of guiding men and animals to the nests of the bees. 
It is widely spread all over the African Continent, but is nowhere common. It is a 
dark-brown bird about seven inches long, with a golden yellow patch on the shoulder. 
It is thoroughly parasitic in its habits, laving its eggs sometimes in the nest of tin- 
white throated Swallow and sometimes in the nest of the Wood Hoopoe. 

1 was sceptical, at first regarding the good-will and ability of the honey- 
bird, and only credited it with the same instinct that a swallow reveals 
in accompanying a horseman on the veld and swooping tip the grass¬ 
hoppers disturbed by the horse. I imagined that the bird let you find 
the colony, but being such a skilled tactician, he conveyed the impression 
that he laid found it. But many instances since then have distinctly 
piovcd the contrary, and convinced me that tlm bird will as often as not 
take the initiative. I can recall instances of it voluntarily appearing 
v, I ile we were resting and persist in chirping until one of us got up and 
followed it, with answering whistles and coaxing remarks. Reaching the 
immediate vicinity of the bees, its anxious and fussy notes would give 
place to soft and coaxing ones. It would then become silent, and remain 
so perched on a neighbouring tree, waiting its share of the spoil. 

If not. given a share the supposition is that it will ‘‘take you to a 
snake,” “lead you into danger.” I have heard of many instances in 
which people have been taken to dangerous animals and reptiles, but I 
think these encounters or traps are merely the incidents inseparable from 
veld or bush life, and that were not one’s attention so occupied watching 
the bird and looking for bees, the danger would have been noticed before 
coming within harmful range and treated as an ordinary occurrence. 

Some Native bee-hunters only leave it food on the last find, claiming 






I -—The Clydesdale. 


Bn*il in the North of England and Scotland, the Clydesdale takes its name 
front the district in Scotland called the Clyde. It is admirably adapted for hill-side 
farm work ; is a fast walker, and combines power and activity in a high degree. 



11.—The Shirk. 


The old English Cart-Horse, now designated the “Shire/' is the most 
powerful draught horse in the world, combining great weight and substance ; and 
js particularly suitable for brewers* contractors and railway work. 


LEADING BREEDS OF HORSES—1. 




III.—The St fioi.k. 


A shoit-lcgged Cart-horse, bred in the East of England, and well-adapted 
for farm purposes and artillery work. 



IV.— The Welsh Pony 

An extremely hardy and sound breed vaning in height from u to i,S hands 
sure-footed, good pacers, and invaluable for harness purposes. 


LEADING BREEDS OF HORSES II. 

(lobe concluded next month and followed by “ Leading Breeds of Cattle." ) 
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that if allowed a share on tlio first find it will not look for more. 1 have 
known a man find live colonics in one day on those lines, but il is im¬ 
possible to say if it was the same bird throughout. 

The inter-dependence of hunter and bird is often carried to a fine 
point. It is not by any means rare to meet a ^Native wandering in an 
-aimless manner over the veld, and blowing a reed whistle. He is calling 
any honey-bird that may be within hearing to his assistance. 

It is a dull honey-bird that has not its little joke. At times it will 
•entice one all over the veld, and when one is tired, hot, too thirsty to 
whistle back to it, and only just released oneself and parts of one's 
clothing from “Bamba lmpala/’ otherwise “Bamha Mlmigu/’ thorn, it 
will soar away with chuckling notes! 

On starting an apiary a bee-keeper will often be shown his own Iters. 
But when the bird realises that things do not fit in as they used to, it 
twill perch in silence over a hive and look sagged and sad. One feels 
sorry for it and would like to ask it to dinner and explain the new order 
•of things, if one could only talk birdv talk. Perhaps just as well—the 
•bird might give his views on bee-keepers! 

X, s. H. 


Birds of Natal. 


Have you seen the Starling Hying, with the sunlight on his wings; 

"While thro' the trees his (ailing, in mournful cadence ring-: 

Have you watched ilu* grey 'Xhlasis, like living fishes fair? 

Skimming o’er the waves ol flowers, in the dewy morning air; 

Or seen the dainty Hoopoe, with his proudly crested head? 

Fly as lightly as a falling leaf, his chequer'd wings outspread : 

Tie is indeed a kingly lord, and well may it be true—• 

“That he who takes a IToonoe's life the cruel Fates pursue." 

There’s a Fuqwa oddly hopping, in his black and russet coat. 

Tn the stilly summer moonlight, have you heard his fluty note? 

As from a jug, soft gurgling, the waters slowly run, 

So he flings’ of rain, forgotten ’noatli the drought-compelling sun. 

Then you know the cruel Johnnie, and you’ve heard his harsh "Beware!”' 
As he warns the whole bird garden of the coming danger scare: 

In the bright and joyous morning, have you hoard the Orioles call? 

IPs the sweetest, brightest music, and the clearest of them all: 

Have yuo heard the Twiddles twitter, ’mid the louquat's yellow fruit 
“Or the silly Topples laughing in the fig-tree by the spruit? 

High in the swaying gum trees /the doves are cooing sweet; 
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A Hawk above is lunering; a swallow passes, fleet. 

Then there's the small bright Parrot, his coat is very gay; 

And the Tick-bird, that so oddly upon the oxen clings; 

And tlie Toucan, with his red beak, and the Tegwan, quaint and grey; 
And the Hlog-a-JIJog, shrill screaming, his hanging nest he swings. 

The long-tailed 8akabula is flopping o'ver the marsh; 

And from the kraut? above him sounds the Gwababa's croaking, harsh. 

“Ngaga.” 


Tho Marita bury Flower Show* 

A 1'K*ii:n t d at court invited the Nature-study students to the flower show, 
and we all went from the Senior Infants to the “sweet Girl Graduates/’ 
For many children it was their first flower show, and eyes and mouths 
were open wide. The whole as n sea of blossom, a blaze of colour—a feast 
of beauty, never to be forgotten. 

In the corridor there were vegetables fit for a Lord Mayor's dinner 
and strawberries that made- one's month wafer and were voted bv the- 
Merchisfon boys flic finest thing on the Show. 

Notes and Notions > 

“ The world is so full of ft number of things " 

Tin: yellow orchid is linlophia, very near if not identical with I'!. hi.ri- 
flora, but until the part of the Flora ('apr/tsi* containing the Order is 
published, many plant* of this order can not be named specifically. 

The beautiful tree near the Shepstone monument in the Town 
Gardens. Maritzbmg, is the Australian chestnut (('astaoosprrtHvm Au$- 
/ra/e), a very handsome tree with bright red flowers. 

The best tree for playground shade is the Natal Mahogany 
(Trlrhilia pm plica.) —Native name, Vmknhlv. The finest specimen is in 
the Mitchell Park, Durban. Three children can scarcely touch fingers 
round its stem! 


The shrub you mention in the school grounds is the pome¬ 
granate. See TJuskin’s “Proserpina’’ (p 114) : “I wish you also to re- 
Pmrnber” he says, “the cause of Prospcrpine’s eternal captivity—her hav¬ 
ing tasted a pomegranate seed—the pomengranate being in Greek 
mythology what the apple is in the Mosaic legend, . . The pome¬ 

granate remains more distinctly a Jewish and Christian type, from its 
use in the liorder of Aaron’s robe, down to the fruit in the hand of" 
Angelico’s and Botticelli’s Infant Christs.” 
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Motes from our Juniors* 


A Good Woiid iou Johnnie. —Two Dronlca shrikes, or bully-birds as 
the boys call them, have been very destructive to my bees this spring. 
Every morning they have breakfasted in front of my hives and been very 
displeased when I objected. At last a Johnnie Hangman arrived on the 
scene. Now he sits on the hive, and if either of them dare to approach 
he chases them off most vigorously.—W. J. F., Maritzburg. 

[Are you sure that Johnnie is above eating bees?—Ki>.] 

One day at school we found a nest. It was a twiddyV. One of the 
UittIt* birds was hanging between the nest and the branch. Brown 
il'imbcd up, but he could not reach it. so he shook the branch and it fell 
down and <>ne of the hovs caught it in hi* hat. AVe were all standing 
round to catch if. Then thev tried to put it back, but none could get it 
in again. All the time the mother was overheard chirping and chirping. 
At InM Tailor put it in again, and as soon as it was in the mother came 
back.-— Pat Pitchft:, Berea Aeademv. 

Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in¬ 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
published and replied to in these pages . All communications should be 
addressed to “Akatok,” C.o. Editor, “Natal Agricultural Journal,* 
Maritzburg. 


SHEEP NOTES. 

Look after the teeth of the sheep, those with poor teeth can hardly 
he kept thrifty. 

There is no class of stock that can be more readily improved by a 
careful selection and mating than sheep. 

Keeping sheep overfat at any time is injurious, and should always be 
avoided, and especially the breeding animals. 

If the ewes are kept too fat before lambing, they will secrete* too 
much milk, and this may cause a caked bag. 

Lambs will gain faster from the feed titan the older sheep, showing 
that with sheep, as with other animals, the most rapid gains are made 
when thev are young. 

A sound fleece and healthy fleece go together. 

Tf you want good-sized sheep, they must grow mpidly while young. 

The breed of sheep for mutton is one that gives early maturity. 

A sheep is rarely valuable enough to keep after it is six years old. 
Fatten and sell it. 
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Meteorological Returns- 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt . Stations for the Month of Sept , /■>/<; 


Temperature (Fahr. Deg.) 


Rainfall (In Inches) 


STATIONS 


j Means for Month 

i . : 

Maximum; Minimum 

i i 

1 6*5 

2 e 

’ £ C 

g* 

« 

Minimum 
for Month 

Total for 
Month 

No of 
hays 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 
i 1 day. 

! fall | Day 

s £ 

2 a >■ 

s * 3 

lli 
_ -*>—» 

^ ?.2 

-Observatory 


7 2 Hi 

57 ‘8 

87 


n*sf 

9 

1 * »*> 

9th 

! i * >s 

s 1 in 

-Stanger 

Verulam 



— 



2*'t 

ti 

l *03 

12th 

1 2 '9.4 

^ 


78*1 

54*5 

H»2 

4:i 

3*12 

12 

; *93 

nth 

; 4 '«*o 

7'03 

"Umbogintwini 


74 M 

5b M 

84 

H 

4 -OJ 

17 

i *98 

18th 

1 <;*.;4 

fl* .4 

Winkle Spruit 


1'i'l 

55 5 

5M 

44 

1*4 1 

1.1 

! *95 

29th 

5’ 42 

s'77 

Port Shepstone 


73*1 

55 M 

95 

44 

3-5 4 

12 

IMS 

) r.th 

0*21 

7-31 

Imhixana 


74*5 

55*1 

92 

44 

2 40 

lit 

1*21 

17th 

I'O 

*; 70 

Mid-Il!ovo 


U 

52*3 

10 I 

42 

3*75 

!.» 

t‘4 

9th 

; > 

7'7»A 

Bulwer 


<i.V7 

43*1 

89 

24 

2 • 7. , 

15 

1*12 

Mh 

. 4 

J '■') > 

Riciunomi 


7o*<4 

»’!*4 

n.4 

n<* 

3*41 

12 

*77 

9th 

i.'.M 

t, * 

Krnntzklnof 


71 -a 

55 9 

9 > 

is 

K si 

12 

*92 

loth 

,V 9 

7 *35 

N.G, .V*vl 

u m 

7 *.;•,> 

4 SM 

99 

:»i 

2 31 

) j 

1 Sift 

9th 

»*'. ) 


Ho wick 


72*9 

4 7 l 

95 

34 

3* M 

7 

1 '53 

9th 

4-7 i 

4'01 

New Hanover 


7 .»* 7 

5 »M 

9 4 

37 

a '-'j 

1 1 

19 > 

9t h 

i*:i*2 

U \.j 

Krantzkop 


74-3 

61 *5) 

92 

4 '* 

3* 0 

10 

I *93 

9th 

;;■«>.» 

i'l*. 

GreytoW'ii 


t .;*(» 

lti*5 

94 ! 

34 

3*1 * 

12 

l*-0 

9th 

IS 1 ' 

i'll 

Lidgetton 


7.5*5 

3 St) 

93 j 

27 

3 5,5 

9 

J *5 > 

1st 

,V| t 

|M*» 

Nottingham Road 


(>.»*.» 

3>*a 

94 j 

2.5 

2 9.5 

8 

l * 1 • 

9th 

1 *32 

i'l.* 

JEst court 


71*;; 

45*5 

95 } 

HI 

1 *00 

4 

IMS 

l‘»th 

1*00 

'-■'21 

Weeneit 


8 I-.i 

ll'u 

ion i 

;|o 

l *S< 

8 

i-51 

9th 

I’M 

2*i* 

Ladysmith 


7,v.j 

49M 

101 j 

3 4 

1 13 

H 

*<» 

9th 

! in 

3*1 s 

Nqutu 


K, .-j 

47*7 

92 1 

42 

2*17 

5 

IS 

9th 



Dundee 


7'i'J } 

4 7*4 

94 1 

3 > 1 

l *97 

0 

1 1*00 

9th 

1*97 

r . > 

Newcastle 


*2 2 

3t*o 

9 i ! 

1.4 j 

1*12 

1 

1*12 

l"th 

i*».' 


Charlestown 


7 1 m : 

41*7 

8 » ' 

24 

2 n't 

7* 

PS > 

l<-th 

i-i 

3 * *2 

Vryh.id 


i:\-t i 

49*5 

94 

42 

2*7o 

9 

2 3 • 

l*»th 

•j • ■ • „ 


Paulpietershurg 


! ; 

4« 9 | 

[ 94 

4 5 

o-ii:, 

9 

2*2 • • 

9th 

2 • 1 


Ngomi Forest 


1 '* * l j 

17* 

i *» 

3 7 

; * j,{ 

1 9 

2*o0 •' 

17th 

•S* 5 0 

" .1 

L'bomho 


i • ;>*5 : 

5 4*o 

i n> 

4'! 

3*1 1 

■1 

! 0.1 

loth 

1*4 

»' .7 

Nongoma 


! ‘ | 

49 2 

»> 

4 t 

2 *3 

9 

l *2 1 

nth 

lmi 

♦ ' .. 

Hlabisn 


7-1-1 j 

53*1 

91 

45 

i * 77 

K 

1\.» 

I'tn 

r>‘2 r 

>.'71 

Mahlabntiui 


7!«- * | 

12*4 

95 t 

32 

2‘4'« 

7 

1 01 ; 

9th 

;; ,v| 

ft' 1 

Empangeoi 


77*4 | 

ObM 

10 1 1 

4 4 

3*48 

9 

*9.5 j 

9th 

5'i3 

1 ! *22 

.Mtunzmi 


■st J ; 

52* 1 

97 j 

45 

6'45 

!» 

*2*0 t ! 

oth 

11 4{ 

iv.p 

Point 






5-4“ 

1 i 

I *3*i i 

12th 

7 

■ *tl 

Ixopo 

' j 

» 

- 

~ ! 

— 

I 3*21 

l » 

1*14 ' 

9th 

1*14 

5 ■; r 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for the Month of Sept ., i ji >, 



TkMJ'FRATURR 

(In Fahr. D»gs.) 


Rai.nfai 

.t. (In IucIicm) 


STATIONS 

c 

a 

g 

3 X 

fc* 

•a 

z 

Heaviest j 
rainfall in i 

fe fl 



JM 

x '*•^2 

6 k 5 
*£%£ 0 
vs J7. 


C 

Sm 

0 

t 

day ; 


4rf| 

*t £ 5 



ri 

H 

0 

ir. 

Fall 

I)a>- . 


M ' , W 

.Mariufourg Botanical ( Jan leu ^ 

io 

HI 

2*tixl 

11 

1*2 4 

ihh . 

4*53 

ft* 4 ) 

Ottawa 

— 

— 

37 8 

12 

"9i 

I3rh 

5oi 

7*5 4 

Mount Edgecombe 



3 53 

1.» 


loth i 

4*41 


1 (Jornubia 

- 

— 

4 * 40 

— 


• 

.*» * »9 


Mi Ik wood Kraal 

_ 

— 

3*o| 


— 


3*71 


Blackburn .. .. 1 



3’>3 

.... 


' 

4'.;-‘ 


Saccharine .. 

i 


317 

.... 

— 


ri-; 


Um/.iuto, Be.ueva 


— 

S‘7 1 

l! 


8th ( 

ft ■ j > 

i 7**20 

R4et Vloi 

85 I 

5 t 

J 93 

3 

1 *5 t 

9th 1 

2*34 

! 2*53 

-O.-dara * Hill Station 

91 i 

3 5 

2*77 

12 

l*J’i 

1 7th | 

4*33 

■: r*3 

CwJara—V r lei Station .. 

ttJ 

29 

3*11 

u 

IM2 

1 th ! 

i‘ij 

| 5'it 

Winkel Spruit 

u» ! 

4 i 

4*41 

13 

*9 » 

23th 5 

5 •42 

8-‘77 

Weenen .. 

94 

31 

1*45 

a 

1*)1 

mh : 

1*3.4 

, 270 

‘Giant’s Castle 

09* 1 

42*7 | 

2 Ml 

4 

i '12 j 

nth i 

2*7 4, 

: 3 «,.*> 

tUmhlangeni 

" 1 

- j 

3 22 

i i 

‘‘"J 

1 7 th ; 

4*92 i 

} 
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Goa I and Labour Return . 


Return of Coal Rained aiul Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of September, iqio :— 




Average Labour Employed 

i 


COLLIERY 


Productive Work 


Un¬ 

productive 

i 

Total 

Outf-ut 








! 

Above 

Ground 

1 Below 

(i round 

Total 

Work '• 

1 

Tons Cu t. 

Natal Navigation 

36 it 

i , 

! 719 

J,bh,8 

_; 

l.bHS 

2.8.2 0 19- 

Durban Navigation .. 

His 

: 751 ; 

999 

13 

l,bJ2 

22,516 - 

Eiamislaagte ,. 

317 

i 777 

1.' 91 

29 

1.123 

21,bl 9 — 

Glencoe (Natal) .. 

IHK 

j 668 1 

756 

42 

798 

18.089 1 

St. George’s 

251 

; 5 >2 

756 

lb 

766 

17,295 — 

Natal Cambrian 

ITS 

J 482 

Ob'» 

35 

695 

14,058 3 

South African 

17s 

1 416 

&.U 

2b 

614 

11,511 4 

Dundee 

241 

j 438 

682 

_ 

6s2 

11,boo 7 

H inbane 

142 

i 313 

4v» 

. 42 

527 

10,483 lo 

Burnside .. .. ; 

2.9 

1 289 

5"7 

lb5 

612 

8,856 15 

Hatting Spruit 

lOt; 

' 329 

433 

4 

439 

8,791 3 

Neue,ist!»* .. 

74 

1 3o7 

381 

lb 

‘ 391 

6,502 12 

Kams;x\ 

85 

1 80 

265 

6 

271 

6,1)61 2 

Natal Steam 

8'. 

212 

292 

— 

292 

5,546 H 

Tala.a 

89 

135 : 

224 

— 

221 

4,‘2bl to 

Hallengeich .. 

71« 

93 

16-8 

15 

183 

2.364 3 

West Lennoxton 

52 

76 

128 


128 

1,654 16 

Utrc* ht 

13 

; 26 

39 

212 

j 281 

1,089 15 

l b-uar s Anthracite 

15 

11 

2'* 

11 

1 40 

1 25b . 

Vanlbank*' 

i 

! H 

12 

lb 

j 22 

1 13 — 

MaKatee** Kopt .. 

3 

i 

5 

— 

1 5 

9 — 

Totals 

2,956 

6,665 

9.599 

! vi 

i 

( lb, 193 

| 199,379 8 

Corresponding Mouth, '09 

2,567 

5.592 

7,959 

i ~ 

j 46 4 

t 

| 8,423 

j 154,736 14 


i 

Productive Work 


Un- 

iprnducth v 
| Work 

Total, 

1 

Total. 


1 Above 

i Bc'ow 

Total 

Aug., *910 

Aug., woo 


• (t round 

j Ground J 




Europeans .. 

1 233 

j 2o9 

444 

63 

j 5' *7 

428 

Natives 

j 1,051 

4.319 

5,37u 

427 

i 5,797 

4,164 

Indians .. *. 

, 1 ,t»5n 

j 2.135 j 

8,7x3 

1 I 04 

3.339 

3.531 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. t Includes August return. 


( HAS. J. GRAY, 

Mines Department. Pictemtariuhurg, Commissioner of Mines. 

7 th October, 1910 . 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered and Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of September. iuio:— 

Tons. Cut. 

Bunker Coal „ .. .. .. 113,260 15 

Coal Exported .. .. .. 19,555 9 

Total .. .. 132.816 l 


Customs House, Port Natal, 
joth September, 1910 . 


A, IX C. AG NEW, 

tor Collcrto* of Customs, N'itaL 
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Return of Farms at Present under Uoenoe for 


Stock Inspector. 


.A. P. Craw ami 
Murdoch 


A. C. Williams 


L. T. ircnor 


■. K. W1 n« field Stratf ord' 


Lungsfokness and Scab • 

J District. 

Disease. 

OWNER. 

1 

Farm. 

i 

| Ladysmith 

1 Scab 

1 

j 

i Names 

Roo«do»om 

:: 

i H. Nicholson 

RooipooH 

Ne her ton 



n 

| Natives 

L>. iefoutein 
Hlandslaagte 


! 

1 B. J. Neitud or 

Tyhlen 



D A. Henry 

Knvogel Vlei 

! 


: r. Grant 

1 own Land . 

Ladysmith 


, n w. n* l 

Li vest, Home 

M 

11. Krirehley 

A von ford 

; 


N tt ve» 

Havel’s Hock 

Fourics Kiu i 



M 

Matuvana’ K p 
Gevondea 

j 


, W. M J. Buys 

Unit Knit 

• 

t f 

! T. Allison 

Jacob's Luldei 



N Meyer 

Klipport 



C. Cove .try 

Frampt-n 


,, 

(1. I. Perry 

Gin .st on Big 



: J. Bmseutt 

Klttiids Spruit 

Portion of Ksteourt 


' V. Hatting 

Doornkop 



. G. Spear inn n 

Woodla i\h 



P. van der Merwe . 

V aalbanlc 



| W. Proto in 

.Mount Alice 



Natives 

auut 

Utre dit 

,, 

; t .. 

Sparklspniit 



! „ .. ! 

Uoedehoop 


•• 

i <). J. Meyer .. j 

| 0. M. M Piatt' .. i 

Spit zkop 
\ve tersed -n 

, 

•• 

j Natit*" •• j 

(•mntr^lir v«.» 



{ t» •• | 

l »• ! 

Gur.le Hoop 

j (rod 

Lun^sicknesH 

! ,T. T. Clothier 

; Whit eel iff 

J K, lyim 

1 Hug hemic 


„ 

Natives .. j 

; Local ion No, 2 



M 

No. 6 

| 

Scab i 

i 

* 

Mt. Jlelio 

Newcastle .. | 


Natives 

Lucntioi No. 2 


| 

\V. Oiborn 

Hot* pojnt 



G. M rate ‘ .. 

Kon timber# 


M j 

Unknown 

N« ruandien Pound 


( 

C.G.HLAOs 

Hcdeliffe 


ft { 

Natives 

No mandieu 


i 

11. J. Hearn 

Blackmoie 



J. V. Wade 

Macelestifld 

j 


f). N. ran Ruoycn.. 

Leu Kop 

J 

i 

Natives .A 

Jubilee 


M j 

K. S > under* 

Horse hoe 

; 

.. 

O. PluU 

Gu derland 


IK. «. Miller 
j A. r l ourle 
I A. VanderpUnk 
I F. Meyer 
A. J. van Wyk 
M. Colly er 

A. M. van Niekerk 
J. A 0. Morris .. 
M. C. Adendorff .. 
C. J. deVlUers .. 
F. Meyer 

0. tiodwi 

B. J. Whtejss 

F. J. Oosfchuys^n .. 
A. M. Crowje 
l>r. A. J. Abraham 
11. J, Sc W. Vats man 
A. J, Uys 


Colftgh 

AlajuW North 
KagteseUff 
Shepherd’s Bush 
Gen ton 

Tiitham’s Camp 
spiukop N». 5 
Krn 
Kend *1 
Waterfoul 
L o Kop 
Garden Villa 
liOiceeter 
Iliver Bank 
VI ttslaagte 
Hurrev 

Fountain Dak 
Hhiauhosch 
O 6 Tree 
Fou«tain Da*e 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE. -(Continued). 


Stock lasi’KCTOit District ; Dishasi: 


J. It. Cooper 


Nkumlhla A Nipuu 


W. Viwty 


K. Mayn't 


.. [ Kantern Fmvoti A* 

? K rant* kip 


JE. J. Marshall .. , Dundee 


4. F, van flenisbitrg j Ngotshe 


OWXKR 

i 

j Farm 

Natives 

Tlild » 

D. Swart 

AJoeh »om 

W. Lam Ilium 

• riehotk 

Nativ s 

To:uls 

K. Sunni ns 

Hartehees’.hult 

N at i v s 

Hei ;iu 

t‘. \ an Ro yen 

N •oir.ge^iiM 

Native 

,, 

J. II. un iter 


SfI lln.s. 

V eigen «»♦*;* 

S .fives 

Dul» e-irfciu 

J Kidord 

,, 

i». Ivany.i 

Welgc ege i 

Native?. 


i). Do IJruin 

R o lepooU 

Nativ s 

Me Ze.foa ein 

4. II. Krlami 

(i.i i irij 

T nV. 1> ikes 

Ur.H.t ^ew.icht, 

H. O. »an llooyen . 

11 ■ l.llv-Ct tut 

Null »f 

vVelgelege.j 

J1. Ila, ing 

Prosper it/ 

. Ji./.uiu tuih >ist 

Noo.lvcrvv elU 

Native 

Daohehiveht 

.. 

OvershoT. 

>>. J. Uuuuiu 

Keuae.je until 

Nnli'es 

Teh/. * Hill 

Petrus Mate 

lie*.a lliii 

Natives 

. 


Insu/.i 


Samlw. n t 


''lyom.'o 

'll. Pry 

Kntp iodide 


[ F. Ml. N«*l 
! <\ A. Clt trie wood . 
| J. P. S. Vrt I U M.fll 


P. P. van R ioyeu 
L. .J • van Rooyen 
T J. van Hoove i 
Native 

NV. . \V\ Harding 
. M. Loiter 
l\ H. van llooyen 
A.Jansen 
h Bulenhorait 
, A. J.O. Meyer 
Na ive 


Unknown 
P. J. C. Liversacje 
I*, i. Swan 
| M. », Herbs - 
j C. J. van Rooyen 
Natives 


■ X<i»L. ii l.in n f. i .1 
Alocet • 

}<*o,l River 
Mkoniane 
Selu Mia.ua 
Ma.;»aheni 
N«|Ulu t' rt 
NomJ've'ii 

, HI.* d lii et 
alshi 

T-do/J Hilt 
Nfju u town L »«1 
Vermiuks Kraal 
C iiiiciebiirii 
i Thun view 

: RLi’ia 
; Kmuimitolo 
. V ehevvt-1 n 
I Urneukop 
Pa ,e ego a 
Doornkioof 
Bellev e 

Zypherfoutein 
Milietu n 
W.ite f vll 

BntrUulIoek 
Sheepri Ige 
Klipfonteln 
Do *rnkoj> 

Dili he ueild 
M >y 
I) uinin 
W vleriul 
Dundee Pound 
T iveisjinr.ue 
Rietfonlein 
Kl p.lia 
U •rve’tl 
Mieiaintein 
KMp Riv r 
Siu tldoei 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE.— (Continued). 


Stock Inspector 

District Disease 

Owner 


Farm 

E. W, Lark in 

; 1 

Linwingn .. , fc’cab 

Xati e 


Gordon M liioria 
Jobskop 

Verna k’s Kraal 

K. Ripley 

, Emtonjaneni .. „ 



Kwaniagwuzn 
K<*itfn.»bc g 

0,E. Walker 

■ Petition of Ksteoiirt 

Wiu, Me Fie 


Highlands 

1 .owla rids 



S F. Bosh off 


N ekerksf'mte ii 



s. It. <>« lltttt 


Mange '» H« ek 



H. J. K. Millet* 


Beae.ui Ilil 



| S. M ira s 


M ilan Spruit 

A. Hair .. 

City and Paigem t . 

! Native 


Bish< pslow e 


• G»>vt, Baut. 


Golf Links 


1 i ♦» 

Natives 


! Zwaartkop Location* 

J. Radford (acting) 

Pan Petersburg .. ,. 

H. Itohrs 


! A Iona 

K. W. JiuwlfcA 


C. J. We b 


! R <eky Glen 


, ti 

W. Whit claw 


■ GUmnutfce 



Natives 


' McKenzie 

.T. W. >t wait 

Berg vide 

K. /hi ckcl 


• eanlini.* 



Mneder & mui« 


Ztiur Plants 



m. 1). Newton 


i Roodehutt 

K, .L B. Hosking 

Richmond .. „ 

A. Wiigi.l 


. Hamilton 

11. van Rooyeti 

Kahunango .. ,, 

! 

Natives 


j Oiiveigeimge 


Division of Agriculture Mot loos. 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the bl¬ 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision :— 

Scale I. Scale II. 


Minerals Tested for Phosphate : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Qualitative .. . 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Ouantitative. . 

0 

10 

6 

0 

7 

6 

Complete . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

*5 

0 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

Determination of i constituent . 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents . 

0 

*5 

1 

0 

e 

10 

0 

Complete analysis ... . 

1 

0 

0 

*5 

0 

Soils ; Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Complete analysis of a soil, with mechanical analysis 3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Water ; Irrigation and drainage . 

t 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vegetable Produce ; Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, cScc. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

i$ 

0 

Milk, Cream, Buttkr : Fat only 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

»» „ : Complete. 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Cattle Dips : Qualitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

constituents . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 principal constituents 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent . 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative „ ,, ,, . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where? 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 

All fees are payable in advance. 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addressed to the Chemist, Central Experimental l arm, Cedara 


: . ^ . . .v 

TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Tines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 160 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi¬ 
fication purposes. 


SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar (Popuhts alba) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen Ptrsian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of £5, at 
hirer's risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for futnre delivery. 


WOOL LED SHEEP. 


Offers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillct Merinos, Lincolns, 
Hampshire*, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
% place to the officers responsible :— 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture.—House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc.—Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests*—Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Agricultural Seed*, Livestock, etc,-Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara, 
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Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc.—Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 
Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming.—Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit.—Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business.—Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c.—Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture.— Apiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWEU, 

Director, Division Agriculture, Cedara. 


Government Geld Stereo and Abattoirs. 


PIETEBMABITZBUBG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re¬ 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter, 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir * 

1. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. „ Sets Feet, per set 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each ... 

Bagging Charge 

1. Per Body of Beef 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


Calves 
ip to one 
^ear old. 

1 Cattle over one year old. 

Rate oer : After rcach * 
single head. !‘^^ n h - d 

s. d. 

S. d. 

s. d. 

0 3 

i « 6 

0 3 

2 0 

1 3 6 

* 9 

0 i 

O 1 

0 1 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

1 0 6 

0 9 

— 

— 

■ 3 

2 6 

1 9 

3 

0 6 

0 3 


Special Storage Rates for Chilling up to 
72 hours . 

1. Chilling Beef, per body ... ... 1 3 

2. Chilling Offal, per set ... ... o 6 


2 9 
t o 


* 9 
o 6 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, MariUburg, 21st December, 190b. 
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Employment Bureau . 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to tiie office of this Journal . 

No. 110. —Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1005). 

No. 126.—Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years with first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the ('ape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127.—An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and t wenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape wheie he is at present. 

No. 131.—Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Port Elizabeth Show*. Has been in the services of the Oraugia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employ ment not being suitable to 
his requirement s. 

No. 132, Age 37. Has had nine v ear*, exju-rietno as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133.—Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has hail a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing and bay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich am! Stock farmirig. 

No. 134.-Age 37, Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest / 700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year's partnership would be willing to increase that sum to £ 1,000. 

No. 1 35* - Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good leferenecs. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136.—Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Verv good references. 

No. 137. — Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139. Age 25. Seven years’ experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 

No. 140.—Age 25, Colonial born. lias had 3 years experience on farm. Two 
years in the Moot River Division, and one year Dairy Farming in the Transvaal. Good 
references ; speaks Zulu. 

No. 141.—A married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
with stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142.—Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon ami Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea fact orv engineering, 
planting, and manufacture—New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
Capable business man. Wishes to take over complete charge of large Tea concern. 
Liberal salary expected, and first class work guaranteed. Correspondence invited from 
Companies or Capitalists. 

No. 144.—Desires employment on a farm in any capacity. Is the son ot a farmer 
in Wiltshire, and has been in S A. since 1900. Has had some experience, on farms in this 

country. 

No. 145,— An experienced Natal farmer finds it necessary to leave Ins farm on 
account of the near approach of East Const Fever, and would be glad of a position as 
manager on an estate or to work one on shares Has a good knowledge of general 
agriculture, and of all kinds of live stock, which lie was accustomed to handle on 
Australian Stations. 

No. 146. —An experienced stock and agricultural farmer desires position on a farm. 
Has had 25 years experience of mixed farming. Speaks and writes Dutch and English, 
Also speaks Zulu, and is accustomed to handling of coolies. Good references. 
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No. 147.—Desires to obtain a situation as manager or under manager on a farm. 
Has had a great deal of experience with all kind of fanning, stock, mixed, and coast. 
For the last ten years has been manager of a farm on the Cuftpt, and prior to that he 
was engaged in farming in the Dundee and Harrismith districts respectively, when 
he took many prizes for stock on various Agricultural Shows. lie has had much 
experience with machinery also and understands building. Offers first-class references. 
Can speak, read and write Dutch and can speak Kaffir. Is accustomed to managing 
Coolies. 

No. 148. —Has a fairly good practical knowledge of farming in Ireland, and desires 
to obtain a situation on a farm in this Country. 

149.—Understands farming and is a good Zulu linguist. Desires situation on a 
farm more especially as manager. Holds a certificate for book-keeping. 

No. 150.—Age 21, desires to obtain a situation on a farm. Can fence, plough, is 
handy with carpenters or engineer's tools, understands the Cream Separator, has had 
some experience in hay making, knows how to manage a gang of natives and can 
speak the Zulu language. States he is not afraid of hard work, and is strong and 
healthy ; is an abstainer and does not smoke. Will work 6 months at a nominal salary 
w ith board and lodging free. 

No. f 51.— Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm; has not had any experience 
in farming. Can speak Kafir and understands bookkeeping. Is not afraid of work. 

No. 152. — Is anxious to obtain a position on a farm. Has not had any experience 
11 farming. Is a carpenter by trade. Is not afraid to work. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans¬ 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from an)' institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who ha\e been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaa 
Land Settlement Board. 


Farm Apprentices’ Bureau. 


Thk follow ing is a list of the applicants which have so far been deceived by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining post.ions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. 3. Age 24. Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

»> * 5 * Age 19. Ls desirous of learning farming. 

„ 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 27. Age 19. Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

,, 53, Age 17. Has had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zululand, Speaks 

Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

„ 56. Age 20. Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 

some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging. 

„ 57. lias had two years experience on a farm. Speaks Zulu and has a slight 

knowledge of Dutch, Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

PREMIUM OFFERED. 

We have received an application from London in which an applicant expresses hit 
desire to learn farming in Natal, for which he is willing to pay a premium to a first-class 
farmer who may be willing to take him on to his farm. He has had some training at 
an Agriculture College In England. We shall be glad to hear from any Kata! farmers 
Who may he willing to enter into an agreement with our correspondent for this pmrpCMftd,.:' 
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ISflje 'gflaiaC JI$i*tcitrturctC §?oxtvtta£ 


Our Agricultural Unions. 


4t Our constitution wisely limits us to agriculture, and prohibits politics, but I am 
well within the bounds in saying that this Conference has the greatest confidence in 
the present Government fostering in the widest manner possible the true interests of 
agriculture without reference to State or section,” 


i nr> splice tin* Prey-idem oi tin* South African Agricultural Union— 
if 1 • h* K\an*--in his addres- t> ihe delegates assembled on the 
otra^iMh of their Annual Cnnfereme last tumuli in Capetown. Wo have 
c>\tmeted thi* o»ntenee beeause to our mind it gi\es voieo not only to the 
finding which esfited in t.he minds of the delegates. hut also to the con¬ 
fidence felt in the Government. so far as agricultural interests are con¬ 
cerned, hv farmers in practically all sections of the country: and more 
tlmn, that, it symbolised, as it were, or perhaps we should say it was a 
pre monition of the broad and sympathetic manner in which the delegates 
disco.-'ed ca'b other*s motion-, no matter what part: of the country they 
hailed from, and the general spirit of fair-play—oven of brotherhood— 
which characterised the disciisfion- rigid through. We have attended 
other Conference* of the Tutor-Colonial Agricultural Union. and we have 
always b«en gratified to see the friendly spirit in which delegate's from 
sections as far apart as the Western Province and Natal. Uhodesia and 
the Eastern Province. ha\e met and discussed the various resolutions 
which have come before them: but at ibis last Conference, in Capetown, 
the first one under Union, the spirit of brotherhood was even more 
evident* and this was, in fact, the feature of the proceeding* which struck 
u$ most strongly of all: There were, of course, occasions—though only 
one or two—-when there seemed to ho a tendency to forget iuter-Pro- 
vineial courtesies (as when the inevitable, question of border restrictions 
on fruit and produce was dragged in) but matters were very soon 
smoothed over and the spirit of friendliness prevailed once more, 
friiroughout the discussions there was a feeling of "Union" in the air; 
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the delegates had mot as brother farmers of one great country, and the 
realisation of this was evident all through; in fact, the proceedings had 
more the feeling of our own Natal Agricultural Union Conferences. 

The importance of those Conferences can hardly be overestimated. 
In the past the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union has done a great deal 
t>f good work, and has, we feel sure, been of assistance to the various 
Colonial Governemnts b}' bringing before them the desires and opinions 
of the farmers of South Africa, but up till last year their work was 
necessarily hampered by having to deal with five separate Governments 
that might possibly, on some questions, have as many different points of 
view. Now, however, two Governments only have to be dealt with, and 
one of these represents the bulk of South Africa. This brings the Agri¬ 
cultural Union more than ever into the position of an Advisory "Bureau, 
and, as such, not only will its decisions necessarily receive closer atten¬ 
tion at the hands of the authorities and naturally result in more effective 
action than in the days when four separate Governments ruled the 
southern portion of the sub-continent, but they will also undoubtedly 
prove of greater value to the Government itself. A sympathetic Govern¬ 
ment, such as we have, naturally likes to have the opinions of a repre¬ 
sentative body of fanners, and the South African Agricultural Union 
will enjoy more than ever the distinction of being the oonnerting link be¬ 
tween tlie farmers and the Government. For, consider the manner in 
which the Union is constituted. Scattered all over South Africa wo have 
a large number of farmers’ associations of various kinds, and every 
Tanner who desires to make his voire heard, who wishes to become a factor 
in the agricultural progress of the country, has but to join one of t hes rt 
local associations, attend its meetings and take active interest in its work. 
All these Associations may become affiliated—unci most of them are—to 
the Provincial Agricultural Union, and then they have the right 
nominate a certain nmnW of delegates to attend the Annual Gonfcrenccs 
of the Provincial Unions, there to bring forward resolutions which the 
*local associations wish to have discussed and passed for forwarding to 
Government. Those resolutions, passed by the Provincial Agricultural 
Unions, have in the past been submitted to the Colonial Governments, 
and we take it that in future they will be sent to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Each of these Provincial Unions lms the right to nominate dele¬ 
gates to attend the Annual Conference* of the South African Agricul¬ 
tural Union—which is nothing more than an affiliation of the Provincial 
Unions—and to bring forward any matters which may be considered 
worthy of discussion. In this wav, every individual farmer in the country 
may make Ins influence felt in the degree in which he interests himself 
in the doings of his own local association. Evidently then, the Prfr; 
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vincial and South African Agricultural Unions are representative bodies 
whose deliberations are of very great importance and whose decisions 
must be of great value to ihc (ioven'iment as embodying the opinions and 
flesires of the great body of farmers. To the delegates themselves all this 
/is nothing new, but the present is a timely opportunity for emphasising 
the value of these gatherings, for the benefit of those farmers who do not 
belong to any association and of those who, though members of their 
local associations, take little or no interest in the work of these bodies— 
and of these, we are afraid, there are far too many, in other parts of 
South Africa as well as in Natal. 

In this issue we publish a full report of the proceedings of the Cape¬ 
town Conference at the beginning of last month, of which we recommend 
^careful perusal as if contains many points of interest and relied? the 
work of the Union. We 1 egret we are unable to print the whole oi rite 
report in this issue, from considerations of space, and as we think that to 
condense if more than we nave already done would detract tn'on its 
■value, we are obliged to Hold over the second portion of it until next 
month. This report should he carefully studied, especially by those of 
tuir readers who in the past have been sceptical as to the value «■! the 
work done by their district association-. 


Farming Progress in Natal . 


Sinci: we last went to press the last of the Statistical Year-Book- pre¬ 
pared under the old Colonial (iovtrnment has made it< appearance. The 
figures which it contain? refer, in the ca-e of the section dealing with 
agriculture and live stock, to the year 1908-9. The value of statistics is 
always better brought out when eompavisions are offered, and in the 
year-book before us wo find an interesting eompa rati \o statement for the 
.years 1904-5 and 1908-9, width throws suite light upon the progress < 0 * 
Otherwise which farming has made since the 1904 census was taken. AYe 
find, for instance, that the total area of land under cultivation in Xaul 
when the last returns were taken was 993.639 acres, whilst in 1901-3 
the area that was being cropped was 913.869 acres. Of the pre-ent area 
approximately half a million acres are being cultivated by Natives, as 
compared with 4?9,582 in 1904-5; Indians are responsible for I-000 
acres, an increase of less than two thousand acres over the area f^r 
1904-5, the balance of 451.638 acres being cultivated by European* (the 
European acreage in 1904-5 was 395,918). 
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J timing to the chief production of tlios:? acreages, wc find that the 
production of mealies on European farms lias increased since 1004-5 by 
approximately 100,000 mu ids, the production for 1008-9 having been 
797.820 muids (our forecast, it will be remembered, was 800,000). The 
Natives produced approximately (lie same quantity of mealies as the- 
European farmers; the production by Indians in 1909 amounted to 
TO0.00O muids. The total production of mealies for that year, it is of 
interest to note, was 1,691,820, ns compared with 1,558,924 muids in 
1904-r>. There has been a fine increase in production of lucerne, which 
has jumped from 511 tons in 1904-5 to 1.120 tons in 1908-9. Pumpkins, 
too- show a good increase*—from 6,890 to 19,108 tons. The increase in 
regard to beans has also been fair—4,098 muids in 1901-5 to 0,534 muids 
iu 1908-9. The production of wattle bark lias been nearly doubled; in 
1904-5 the production was 13,020 tons, and iu 1908-9, 24.207 tons. In 
1904-5. 29.790 short tons of sugar were produced; in 1908-9 the produc¬ 
tion was 80,790 short tons. Molasses, of course, show' an increase as well 
•—from 2,823.030 3hs. to 5,205,503 lt>s. The production of tea has in- 
creat'd from 1,033,178 lbs. to 1,7 73.203 ihs. These are the principal iu- 
cucase" so far as crop production is concerned. 

The figured relating to cattle art*, of course, of especial interest. The 
total number—in possession of Europeans, Natives, and Indians—on the 
91st August. 1909. was 502.212, as compared with 000.903 in 1904. De¬ 
tails of these are as follows:—Owned by Europeans: 1904, 317.692; 
1909. 210,412. Owned b\ Natives; 1901, 343,159; 1909, 280.000. Owned 
by Indians: 1904, 0,052: 1909. 2,880. Tn the figures relating to live stock 
the greatest; increase noticeable is in regard to sheep. In 1904 the total 
number of sheep in Natal was 608,378; in 1909, the number had in¬ 
creased to 1,008,990. Of this latter number the European farmers poe- 
Sfssed 910.990. Mules have increased from 4.450 to 10,032; donkeys, 
from 2.4 48 to 10,330. Horses show a slight decrease. There is a slight 
increase in the number of pigs, and the number of those animals in Natal 
last year was 77,238. Poultry, we regret to notice, have decreased from 
1.233,319 to 1,087.707; and also, strange to say, the number of ostriches 
last year was less than in 1904—4303, as compared with 1,523. 

These are the principal features of the comparative statements which 
appear in the 1909 Year-Book, and considerations of space preclude any 
more detailed examination of the figures which the Year-Book contain*. -.V 
Wc may at a later date find an opportunity to go into the figures more 
minutely. \ - * j ■ 
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,4 Iffipjjt/ ('hris/was and a Prosperous Xcw Ycor to nil our render*! 


Forced Moulting of Hons. 

The belief is. more or less prevalent among poultry-keeper- that, 
il' hens are lowed to -lmd their feathers early in the season hy partial 
.starvation. t \ ]arg< r number uf will he produced during the whiter 
than if the lions are allowed In moult naturally, ^ome wlm base tried 
to “force the moult'* favour the practice; others romii'iim it. Aeeovd- 
ing to a late number of Experiment station 1 York, one of the organs of 
the 1 inted State* OHiee of Experiment, Stations, this point has hern 
tested at various of the t inted States Experiment Stations. At the 
Pennsylvania Station two pens of White Leghorns were u-cd for tha 
purport, and the conclusion drawn from the results of the experiment 
is that, “forced moulting seems at lirst. to depress then inercan* slightly 
egg production, hut the net result- ai the mid ol three month.- wera 
against foreecl mottliing** An extensive experiment lias be*oil made at 
the Cornell Station, also, with tin*, following leMiiu* 


As compared with the fed Hooks the starved liens moulted slightly 
earlier and more uniformly; wore in somewhat belter condition ai the 
eud of the moult; moulted (average) in slightly loss time: gained le-s 
above first weight during moult; gained slightly more in weight duving 
the year; resumed production somewhat more quickly after moult; laid 
a few more eggs during winter; were materially retarded in egg pro¬ 
duction; produced less eggs after the moult was completed: produced 
eggs at a greater eort per dozen; consumed slightly less food during the 
year; had slightly less mortality; showed slightly more brood incss; 
and paid a much smaller profit. The general conclusions were that with 
the methods employed with White Leghorn fowls, one. two, or three 
years old, it does not pay to “force a moult** by starvation method, and 
that apparently it is good policy to encourage hens by good care and 
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feeding, to lay during iate summer and autumn, rather than to resort 
to unusual means to stop laying in order to induce an early moult with 
the hope of increasing productiveness during early winter, a season 
which is naturally unfavourable to egg production. “In short, it ap* 
pears wise when hens want to lay to let them lay.” 

- I 

Pineapple Experiments• 

The Florida Agricultural Experiment Station recently undertook an 
experiment with a view to finding out whether the quality of pineapples 
is affected by the kind and quality of the fertiliser used. It is known, 
is affected by the kind or quality of the fertiliser used. It is known, 
fertilisers, and it, therefore, seemed desirable to ascertain, by analysis, 
if the same is true in regard to pineapples. The work was really a 
continuation of previous investigations in connection with pineapple 
culture in which an attempt was made to ascertain the effects of dif- 
feient fertilisers upon the quantity of fruit. In those investigations, 
it may he remarked, it was shown that, with an increase of fertilisers 
up to a certain point, there was a decided increase in the number of 
larger-sized pineapples, though the total number of fruits was not 
materially increased; and also that certain fertilisers assuredly have a 
deleterious effect upon the pineapple plant and lessen the quantity of 
fruit produced. The Station has now published the results of its experi¬ 
ments in connection with the influence of fertilisers upon the quality 
of fruit: (Bulletin Xo. 101), ami wo give below a summary of these re¬ 
sults, as they arc* likely to prove of some interest jo those of our readers 
who are engaged in pineapple-growing. 


The eating quality of pineapples, as far as this depends on the 
amount of sugar and acid in the juice, does not appear to be affected 
by the kind of fertiliser used; the shipping quality may be. Increasing 
the fertiliser slightly increases the sugar content and very slightly de¬ 
creases the acid. The larger fruits contain a greater percentage of 
sugar than the small ones, and a slightly smaller percentage of acid. 
The ratio of reducing sugars to sucrose is greater in the large fruits 
than in the small ones. The percentage of nitrogen in the fruit does 
not appear to increase with an increase of fertiliser. From the analyses 
reported the following averages have been made up. The weight of 
the fruit was, in all cases, reckoned without the crown:—Weight of one 
fruit, 966*2 grains; edible portion, 61 per cent, of fruit; available 
92*84 per cent of edible portion; total solids in whole fruit, 1&18 per 
cent, of fruit; nitrogen, 0*064 per cent, of edible poriionj.aeitte 
as citric, 0*98 per cent, of juice; reducing sugars, 2*60 per ^ni o 
encroscy 9 47 of juice; total sugars, 12 07 per cent of juice. ) : '4d 
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Forgmn’s Stone-gathering Machine, 

In our October issue, it will be remembered, we published an in¬ 
quiry which we had received asking for further particulars of the stone¬ 
gathering machine referred to in a previous issue. We wrote to the 
Editor of the Journal of Agriculture, South Australia, asking to be placed 
in communication with the inventors of the machine (Messrs. J. and B. 
Forgan), and we have now received the following letter from Messrs. 
Forgan themselves. The letter is dated at Port Pirie, South Australia:— 
‘‘Dear Sir, —A copy of a letter from yourself to the Editor, Journal of 
Agr iculture , Adelaide, has been forwarded to us, in which you ask for 
price and particular* of a stone-gatherer made by us. We are prepared 
to supply these machines in any quantities for i'50 each f.o.b. Port 
Adelaide. 


“The machine is built on a Y-frame of T-section steel. The bodies 
or tines are fitted with our patent automatic spring relief draft, this 
being a close-coiled, expansion spring If in. long \ H core x | steil, 
which is adjustable to any tension, and has a roller attachment that 
works up and down on the body, taking the tension off the tine when 
jumping, thereby preventing strain on the implement or horses. In 
addition to being a gatherer, this machine is easily converted into a 
cultivator of 13 tines, cutting ? ft., by taking out two bolts in each body, 
removing the gathering attachments, and fixing on a cultivator share. 
The machine clears 10 ft. when used as a stone-gatherer, is very strongly 
built of steel throughout, and is light of draft.’’ 


4 ; Bulletin ef Entomological Research. 

Those of our readers who are interested in entomology may like 
to know that the Committee of Entomological Beseareli for Tropical 
Africa has commenced the issue of a Bulletin dealing with the results 
of their investigations, which it is proposed to publish in four or more 
parts per annum. The subscription for the first year has been fixed 
at 10s., which should be forwarded to Mr. Guy Marshall, the Scientific 
Secretary to the Committee, at the British Museum of Natural History, 
Cromwell Bead, London, S.W. The Committee, which is working under 
the presidency of the Earl of Cromer, is composed of the following ex¬ 
perts in tropical medicine and entomology:—Lieut.-Col. A. Alcock, 
CJ.E., Mr. 32. E. Austen, of the Natural History Museum; Dr. 

A* G> Bagshawe, Director of the Sleeping Sickness Bureau; Dr. J. Rose 
Bradford, F.R.S., Secretary of the Boyal Soeietv: Colonel Sir David 
Bruee, C.B., F.K.S., E.AJLC.; Dr. 8. F. Banner, of the Natural 

History Museum; Dr. It 5. MacDougall, of the Board of Agriculture; 
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Sir John Macfadvean, F.R.S., of the Royal Veterinary College; Sir 
Patrick Mansion, K.C.M.G., F.H.S.; Mr. R. Newstead, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine; Prof. G. H. F. Nuttall, F.R.S., of the 
University of Cambridge; Prof. E. B. Foul ton, F.R.S., of the University 
of Oxford; Lieut.-Col. I). Train, C.I.E., F.R.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew; the Hon. N. C. Rothschild; Mr. H. Scott and Dr. A. E. 
Shipley, F.R.S., of the University of Cambridge; Mr. S. Stockman, Chief 
Veterinary Ollieer, Board of Agriculture; Mr. F. V. Theobald, Agricul¬ 
tural College, Kent; and Mr. C. Warburton, of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Homo Pasteurisation of Milk. 

During the summer mouths, as a precaution against premature 
souring and against danger of transmittal of disease, milk, especially 
such as is to be used for children and for invalids, should pasteurised. 
Most householders sterilise the household, milk by simply boiling if, hut 
<o get the best results milk should he properly pasteurised. 'Phis can 
quite easily be done in the house, and we take from a recent Farmers* 
Bulletin of the* United States Department of Agriculture a description 
by Mr. L. A. Rogers, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, of a simple 
process by which pasteurisation may be effected. Says Mr. Rogers:— 
Milk is most conveniently pasteurised in the bottles in which it is de¬ 
livered. To do this use a small pail with a perforated tube bottom. An 
inverted pie tin with a lew holes punched in it will answer this purpose. 
This will raise the bottles iron, the bottom of the pail, thus allowing 
a free circulation of water and prevent bumping of bottles. Punch a 
liole through the cap of one of the bottles and insert a thermometer. 
The ordinary floating type of thermometer is likely to be inaccurate, 
and, if possible, a good thermometer with the scab* etched on the glass 
should be used. 

Set the bottles of milk in the pail, and fill the pail with water nearly 
to the level of the milk. Put the pail on the stove or over a gas flame 
and heat it until the thermometer in the milk shows not less than 150 
degrees nor more than 155 degrees Falrr. The bottles should then be 
removed from the water and allowed to stand from twenty to thirty 
.minutes. The temperature will fall slowly, but may be held more uni¬ 
formly by covering the bottles with a towel. The punctured cap should 
be replaced with a new one, or the bottle should be covered with an 
inverted cup. After the milk has been held as directed it should b^ cooled 
as quickly and as much as possible by setting it in water. To avoid 
danger of breaking the bottle by too sudden change of temperature, ttnpt 
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•water should he warm at first. Ueplace (he warm water slowly with cold 
water. After entiling, milk should in all eases be held at the lowest 
a va i * a ble tempo r a 1i ire. 

This method, Mr. Huger* concludes, may be employed to retail the 
souring of milk or «*mnu for ordinary uses. It sliould be remembered, 
however, that ] asteiirisation does not destroy all bacteria in milk, and 
alter pasteurisation it should be kept cold and in a cleanly manner and 
used as soon as possible. Cream does n<>t rise as rapidly or separate 
as < umpletely in pasteurised miik as in raw milk. 


The Morgen Horse• 

An attempt is being made in America to revive what i- known as 
the Morgan breed of Horses. Fifty year- ago and more tim Morgan 
was a favourite amongst (hose who approbated fine conformation, style, 
and emhiraneo, and did not care so much for -peed. in. tlm-e days 
■'Morgan stallions were received in the dnnv rings of Kenh-oky with 
enthus'a>m. Yel during die last twenty years'*—wo quote from a Cir¬ 
cular (No. Uh>) recently issued bv tlie United Stales Bureau of Animal 
Industry—“the mum: of Morgan has been anathema among die !n»r-e- 
breoders of Kentucky, the breed has been rarely seen in the -how ring 
at State and national fairs, and the live stock Press and many horse¬ 
men of authority have declared the Morgan to he an extinct raced 1 
.Remarking upon the causes of this remarkable decline in a breed of 
hordes of outstanding merit, the Circular before us remarks that, up 
to the time that the mania for breeding extreme speed in harness hordes 
manifested itself, iho qualities of conformation, style, and endurance 
which the Morgan possessed were generally appreciated, and it was 
recognised that, in the Jong run those qualities wore worth more money 
than speed records. With the track records of Etham Allen and Daniel 
Lambert before them, however, Morgan breeders began to think that 
the Morgan could be made a racehorse, and the speed craze struck them. 
The decline of the Morgan horse, the Circular says, may he dated from 
this time. 


Considerations In Plg^ralslng, 

A recently-issued Farmers’ Bulletin of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture contains a useful snnttaary of conclusions which have 
been arrived at as a result of experiments in connection with the raising of 
jigs in the Southern States, the climate and general conditions of which, 
we believe, correspond very closely' with those of Natal. The summary 
reads as follows:—(o) Hogs cannot be raised profitably on maize alone. 
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(i) While pork can sometimes be made at a profit when maize is sup¬ 
plemented with nothing but the concentrated feed, still it is not wise 
to use concentrated supplements alone, (c) Hogs can be produced 
cheaper when pastures are used along with the grains than when grains 
are used alone. By means of pasture crops pork can be made cheaper in 
the South than it is possible to make it in the maize belt, (d) The ad¬ 
vantages arising from the use of pastures are : (i) Fork costs only one- 
half as much when pastures are used as when concentrated feeds alone are 
used (ii) the soils are improved very materially as a result of growing the 
legumes for the hogs and feeding extra grain to the animals; (iii) the 
crops are harvested (through the hogs) without danger of loss from rains 
and without expense: (ivj the hogs are under favourable health condi¬ 
tions ; therefore losses from disease will be lessened. 

A New Discovery* 

A cutting ha? been forwarded by the Acting Trades Commissioner 
(few South Africa in London, from the DaUtf Mirror of the 10th October, 
relative to a new scientific process for accelerating the growth of wheat 
discovered by Mr. J. J. Melville. It is claimed that by this process, which 
affects the germ of the wheat, and other seed, the life force of the seed 
is trebled, and it is possible to get two crops a year off the land. The 
process is a secret at any rate for the present, but the Trades Commis¬ 
sioner is endeavouring to obtain more definite particulars. The Ouily 
Mirrors correspondent at Burnliam-on-Croueh describes a striking ex¬ 
periment which has been made in connection with this new process, as 
follows:— U 1 have to-day seen a field of wheat here, which is. in effect, 
a revolution, for it is the quickest crops that ever grew'in England. . . 
This wheat was sown on July 10th of this year, and it will be ready to 
reap in about a fortnight. To-day it is in full ear, only eleven and a half 
weeks after it was planted. It has caught up the ordinary wheat sown in 
spring. In the ordinary way, eighteen weeks elapse from the time wheat 
is planted till it is ready for reaping. Under this system the period will, 
it is believed, be reduced to nine weeks. - . . The seed was treated by 
a new process discovered by Mr. J. J. Melville, a scientist who has been 
making experiments upon the subject of the vitality of seeds for the past 
three years. The process he discovered is, however, kept secret for several 
reasons. Arrangemuts are being made to treat seed of all kinds—for 
corn is riot the only one benefited—and they will shortly be placed on 
the market. y s 'f.< ;y" 

^Mr. Suter, hearing of the new discovery, sent some'of ;'; 
wheat aeed to be treated, and, when he got it back, sowedjti 
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fields, fully three months, according to the established idea, after the 
season for sowing wheat had gone by. He obtained five witnesses, who 
made signed statements that it went in on that date. Being country 
people used to crops, they were very doubtful if tlie experiment was wise, 
to say the least of it. But to-dav Mr Suter was able to assure me that 
the wheat is quite as good as that sown in the spring, and that, in addi¬ 
tion. owing to the extremely rapid growth of the crop, he was not obliged 
to weed. ‘The seed/ he said, ‘was drilled in under the most ordinary 
conditions, both as regards soil and cultivation. Only five days after 
sowing the wheat appeared—the usual time is three weeks—and the 
plants on the thirteenth day were in such a forward condition that the 
ground had to be rolled. The first ears were out on Friday. 16th Sep¬ 
tember-eight weeks and three days from planting. The land was not 
specially manured, nor prepared in any exceptional way/’ 5 


The Daily Minor correspondent interviewed Mr. Melville on the 
subject of his discovery, and the latter’s statement is of interest. “The- 
treated wheat was also tried in Saxony/' he said, “but it was not planted 
until July 22nd. Identical results have been obtained. The process of 
treating the seeds/’ he proceeded, “takes three weeks, and it affects the 
germ of the wheat or other seed, and trebles tiie life-force naturally con¬ 
tained in it. The force I introduce reduces the >ml to a more negative 
.(electrically speaking) state than it. is normally. I regard the ordinary 
aced as being in an unduly positive condition. Nature, to alter that, 
has to take time, and time is money to the farmer. But that is only 
part of the process, and the rest must remain secret, at any rate for a 
time, I think it will he possible to get two crops a year off the land; 
one sown in March, and the other in June. Certainly that will be feas¬ 
ible if one crop is lucerne, and the other a cereal. I do not think I am 
unduly hopeful when I sav that I think in the future wheat will grow 
in a manner that car* best be discribed as on bushes, and each bush will 
be from one seed. It will divide the amount of seed needed to be sown 
by at least three. I made a test with barley, taking one grain. From that 
one grain I got 3,300 grains on fifty-four stems. The second rear they 
fare one bushel, and in the third year that bushel resulted in forty-five 

and a quarter bushels, all from one single seed in three years. 

I can treat any seeds and obtain precisely the same superiority/* Mr. 
NCeltiHe concluded. 
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.inter-Provincial Movement of Swine* 

V Proclamation lias been issued by Ifis Excellency the Governor- 
General removing the restrictions imposed by Natal Proclamation No. 
20, 1906, upon the introduction of swine from the Transvaal into Natal. 


*Gene Cultivation in Porto Rioo* 

A recent issue of the lVe$£ Indian Bulletin (No. I., Vol. XI.) con¬ 
tains an interesting account of a visit to the Cm a me a .Central Sugar Fac¬ 
tory, Porto I?ico. After describing the methods in vogue in the factory 
itself, including the manufacture of sugar, the writer proceeds b> giro 
some account of the practice followed in the actual cultivation of the 
cane. We learn that the land is in almost every instance prepared either 
by steam or by bullock-drawn ploughs. Where the steam ploughs are to 
be used, as soon as the canes an* cut the fallen leaves are burnt and the 
land is immediately ploughed, harrowed, and then furrowed by means of 
double mouldboard ploughs. The cane? are planted in the bottom* of the 
furrows about 2 feet 6 ine!v*s apart: the water, whore they are irrigated, 
is then run along the furrows As somi a? the young canes arc about Id 
inches t<* 2 feet high, chemical fertiliser? are strewn on the two sides of 
the dumps, and a small plough drawn by a mule is used to throw *ome 
of the soil from the banks on to the stools. Fntil the eanc« are ton ad¬ 
vanced to prevent their use. cultivator? are worked on the banks, in order 
to keep the fields, as far a* possible, from weed?. 


Food Value of Soy-Boan Cake. 

The circumstance that large quantities of -ov-hcaii cake were put on 
the .Holland market, the small amount of reliable knowledge available 
about its real value as a feed, and particularly the unfavourable reports 
published by one of the Swedish experimental station? some time ago, 
have induced the Dutch Government to have feeding tests held at one 
of their own stations, under very special care, in order to establish for 
themselves the value of the various reports current. For this purpose, 
we learn from The American TTay t Flour and Feed Journal, which con¬ 
tains a review of a report issued by the Dutch Government on the sub¬ 
ject, two sets of ten cows each were set: apart, care having been token to 
have the two sets equaling each other as nearly as possible. The one set 
twas fed on hav and linseed cake, the other on hay and soy-bean cake. 
Tin following points are dealt with in the report issued: The manner of 
feeding; various observations during thje experiment; the quantity of 
milk of moth sets, of cows; the percentages of fat and dry matter of the 
imlk; the quality of the butter and cheese and ttjeir t}ULantify; the ooip# 
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of the li\u-\veight of the cattle during the experiment: the tinancial re¬ 
sults of both methods of Seeding. It was conclusively established that as* 
regard-* the butter there was no difference between the two products,. 
Whether from the sov-bean set or that bed on ]in>eed cake, and the quality 
approached closely the best Frisian steam dairy butter, considered tlie- 
best obtainable in this country. As regards the elfeese made from milk 
of the soy-bean set. there was no question about inferior taste, and the 
qua lit it v in both instances proved the same. 

Financially it has been established that soy-bean, when veiling at 
f. VJ 10 per 100 kilos, stands equal with linseed cake when the latter 
m»I!- at f. I ‘?*oO per 100 kilos, and as linseed cake sold this last season at- 
the 1 m ter-mimcd priec and soy-bean cake at f. O-.P) only, it has been cal¬ 
culate that soya cake at the named difference of price means a saving in 
feeding of 0 Dutch cents per cow per day. The repmD finally conclude 
find i.o<d soy-bean cake means a ndondid force feed for milking cattle 
and that it ranks luif littIt* behind ’imood cake. The result of the ex¬ 
periment.- carried on h^re being so strongly in contradiction wifli the* 
earlier Swedish trials, if was considered expedient to go thoroughly into 
the manner in which the latter were carried one. when it appeared that 
an a Iditi mal circumstance, n:.. the feeding of green feed during the- 
e\yb?v-nK had afterwards accounted for the less favourable results ob¬ 
tained. Fiesh trials, carried on since on a different system of rations., 
ha-ve confirmed the high value of the soy-bean cake. 


Government Traction Transport. 

Meant and motor tractors Inning been imported by the Government 
for the purpose of insisting farmer* and other* in Natal in the transport 
of their produce, applications are now being invited by the Director of 
Transport from persons who have large quantities of goods requiring re~ 
.moval in districts in which the roads and other condition* are suitable 
for the use of such tractors. The charge for hauling by Government 
tractors will he. for the present, at thh rate of one 1 mlfpenny per 100 
lt>s. per mile. Fanners' Associations and other* are requested to furnish 
particulars of the transport requirements of their district*, ami to give 
full information in connection with each service, riz .:—Name of ap¬ 
plicant: name of fajrm; distance from railway station: condition of road: 
whether there are any drifts to cross: quantity and description of goods 
to be carted; date transport is required: whether labour for loading and 
off-loading is available, etc., etc.. On receipt of smh information appli¬ 
cant# will !>e advised in due course whether tlvrir work can he undertaken, 
and when. Transport which cannot be undertaken by these tractors 
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will, if possible, be performed by the Government mule; wagons, for which 
rates will be quoted on application. All applications should be addressed 
to the Director of Transport, P.O. Box 40f>, Pietermaritzburg, 


Am Opinion of tho Hot ml Spray Pen* 

The Government Bacteriologist 1ms handed us the following letter 
which he has received from Mr. H. W. Shaw, of Talavera, York, giving 
his experience of the Natal Spray Pen, We reproduce the letter here, as 
it will doubtless interest many of our readers. Mr. Shaw writes :—“I 
may here state that the Natal Spray Pen erected on Talavera eight 
months ago is still working well, doing its work in a thorough manner, 
soaking the beast from head to tail. I consider the force of each spray 
Is doing good work in that each spray has from ten to forty pounds 
pressure to the square inch. This enables the dip to penetrate well 
under the hair and search out the ticks. The great advantage is that 
your dip always remains fresh and at the same strength; when the 400 
gallons are used you can mix a fresh supply, and your dip does not got 
foul the same as a dipping tank. The swing gate works w'oll and is 
fetter than bars.” 


Hold Over. 

Owing to pressure upon our space this month, due to the publication 
•of the report of the proceedings of the Capetown Conference of the S.A. 
Agricultural Union, we are obliged to omit our usual "Exchange lie* 
views” and "Figures for Farmers/' which will appear as usual in our 
next number. We have also been obliged to curtail somewhat our 
^Science and the Farmer Notes” 


His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has been pleased 
to direct that the administration of the registration and licensing of 
Natal Veterinary Surgeons under Natal Act No. 21 of 1809 shall he 
one of the functions to he exercised by the Department of Agriculture. 

A remedy for sore eyes in cattle and sheep is given in the Journal 
of the Jamaica Agricultural Society June, 1909, and is as follows tr—Wash 
the eye out two or three times a day with a solution composed of 1 oz. 
of boraeie acid dissolved in 1 quart of warm water. After three days> 
apply an ointment made Of 1 part of iodoform in 11 paifts of pure vase* 
line, the iodoform being thoroughly mixed with the vaseline until the 
particles areabsorbed in'ii 
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Arnnnio In Milk anti Beef. 


REPORT TO THE NATAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


The Committee of the Board appointed on 20th August, —“to 

•enquire, investigate, and report (a) whether the use of arsenical pre¬ 
parations for cleansing animals, of which the meat or other products 
.are used by man for food or as the raw material of industries, is, or is 
likely to be, prejudicial to the interest of the consumer or the workman; 
(b) if so, to what extent ; and (c) if so, what measures should be adopted 
to abolish or to limit the risk 1 ’—now submits its interim report:— 

1. It appears that the likelihood or possibility of milk and meat 
becoming impregnated with arsenic, as the result of use of salts of the 
metal as components or preparations for external application to kill 
ticks, had not received much or any consideration otherwise than as a 
possible fortuitous accident, until the issue of a report by the Govern¬ 
ment Bacteriologist m Natal, entitled "Dipping and Tick-Destroying 
Agents, Part 2," This is attributable partly to the fact that it was 
understood that animals generally were dressed only at fairly long inter¬ 
nals, and partly to a general impression that aqueous solutions wore not 
absorbable, to any extent, through unbroken skin, especially in such 
short application, as is practicable, in the process of cleansing cattle. 

2. The Report referred to placed matters in a different light alto¬ 
gether, for not only does it urge the dressing of all cattle at such short 
intervals as five days, but it discloses evidence that arsenite of soda is 
•absorbed in large quantity by the skin in ihe process of cleaning, and 
is eliminated by the urine; and. further, demonstrates that routine 
-dressing results in a storage in the deep layers of the cutis rera. upon 
which it is asserted that its success in tick-destroying depends. The 
Report shows that even so long as 120 hours after spraying practically 
4 grains of arsenic may be recovered from the cutis vera of one square 
foot, and over o grains from the scurf and hair covering the same, while 
it continues to be excreted in the urine certainly up to 72 hours, pre¬ 
sumably much longer. This certainly afforded a priori ground for ex¬ 
pecting that the metal would be recoverable in at least small quantities 
from the meat, and especially from liver, stomach, and kidneys*, and 
that traces might be found in the milk. It was, however, prima facie 
unlikely that it would be found in. any important proportion in the 
latter, because it was known that the JfePs Bust Dairy, wlm h a very 
large business in Durban, had been using “Laboratory Dip" at short 
d.nt^raia'fbr.a. long period, and nothing had happened to suggest that 
ihe consumer had in any way been prejudiced. Against this, however. 
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needed to he off-set the fad tbftt thi^ dairy derives much of its milk 
from oilier farms, many of whom rise no dip or cleansing process at all,, 
and perhaps few use it at short intervals. In the matter of meat it 
appears that, for the most part, animals which are sent for slaughter’ 
have not been subjected to any regular cleansing at short intervals, and 
the fact that no harm hod yet resulted from eating of meat was no¬ 
guarantee that harm would not result if the process should become 
general. 

3. A few days after vour Committee was app anted articles on the 
subject and letters appeared in tlnsnewspapers, the former largely based 
upon information and speculative ideas obtained from a medical prac¬ 
titioner in Pietermaritzburg, and popular apprehension was aroused. 

4 . Your Committee deems it fortunate that it is able to demon¬ 
strate that the apprehension was groundless. 

f>. Your Committee held two meetings, the first to decide upon its 
course of investigation on August $0th: the second, on September 82nd,. 
to consider the results of its inquiry and to formulate a Report. 

f>. Your Committee determined that the only suitable means of 
ascertaining whether the products, of animals treated with arsenical 
preparations for destruction of ticks arc likely to lie prejudicial to the 
consumer is by analysis of. a sufficient number of satuples for the pre¬ 
sence of arsenic, and, if arsenic is found to he present, to ascertain the 
ratio to a given quantity of the products. 

7. Your Committee accordingly arranged to obtain from the XeV* 
Rust Dairy daily samples of milk f^prn ten specific cows, so as to secure 
it both before and after treatment of the animals, and to obtain from 
a butcher, who had purchased some fat stock from NeFs Rust Estate, 
the kidneys, and a portion of the hver, stomach, and muscle substance 
—in one instance on the day succeeding, and on the other seven days 
after treatment by dipping. 

Dr. Murison also undertook to ‘ ve analysis made of milk obtained 
from various purveyors in Durban, .. the Town Clerk of Durban fur¬ 
nished to the Committee a report Yo the Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
giving the results reported by the Borough Analyst. 

The Government Bacteriologist has also put in a statement showing 
certain other observations which have been made by him or on his 
behalf. 

Milk. 

8. The reports of, the Government Analyst of analyses of milk 
show that 78 samples were analysed:— 

A. 1 bulk sample from Model Dairy, Durban. 

B. 2 bulk samples from Natal Creamery, Pietermaritzbui^;, 
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C. 45 samples obtained, one from each of five identified cows, on 

each of nine days, from Nel’s H st Estate, at intervals of from 
32 hours to 7 days after dipping. 

D. 30 samples obtained, one from each of five identified cows, 
different from “C,” on each of four days, and two on a fifth 
day from Nel's Bust Estate, at intervals of from 7 to 160 
hours, after dipping. 

observations showed that, when 1/500 part of a grain w r as added to 200 
Iteinsch’s method, and no trace of arsenic found, although control 
observations showed tha twken 1/500 part of a grain was added to 200 
cubic centimeters of milk its presence was readily revealed. The results 
in some instances were checked by the Gutzeit method, and though 
some reaction was obtained on throe occasions, the result was equivocal,- 
and if the reaction was caused by the presence of arsenic the quantity 
was less than 1/330000 part of a grain in a tumbler of milk. 

9. Your Committee has been furnished by Mr. Joseph Baynes, of 
Net's Rust, with a statement that he Hs dipped all his stock regularly 
since 1902, but for some years only once a month; that formerly lie 
used ‘‘Queensland Dip'* (composition unknown to your Committee), but 
sin<e September, 1909, he has employed the “Laboratory Dip’- every 
five days from September, 1909, to February, 1910, and thereafter to 
date, oiue in every seven days. 

Your Committee is informed that Laboratory Dip contains 0169 
per cent, of arsenic. 

10. The report of the Durban Borough Analyst shows that six 
samples were obtained from five pur' \yors, one of whom uses Labora¬ 
tory Dip and one arsenite of soda once a waek; two use Erkenbraoh’s 
D.> once a week, and one this same dip once a fortnight. In one in¬ 
stance only was a trace of arsenic tod'‘small to be estimated in quantity 
revealed. In this case the udders'had been washed with dip on the 
preceding day, and another sample taken a w r eek later gave no reaction. 
The processes of analysis used we** J Icinsclrs and Gutzeit’s. 

11. Your Committee is of onini^i that the faint traces, if any, dis¬ 
covered w T ere probably due to idttidtous contamination with arsenic 
rubbed off the hair and skin. 

12. Your Committee, therefore, concludes that the use of arsenical 

dips at abort intervals does not result in the appearance of arsenic in 
the milk, and that the practice is entirely devoid of danger to the con¬ 
sumer, - . ; 

13. Yonr Committee y unable to treat seriously the statement that 
arsenic was found in higher ratio than 1/100 part of a grain to the 

of milk or the 1 Ih. of meat. It is indeed impossible that the 
deposit which was found on copper wire was of arsenic, but in view of 
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the numerous analyses wiheh we have made with negative results, we 
can only account for this by the probable presence of arsenic as an 
impurity in the reagents used. 

Meat. 

If. The report of the Government Analyst shows that no trace of 
arsenic was found in 100 grammes (about 3£ oz.) of tripe, liver, and 
kidneys of each of two beasts from Kel's Rust Estate. Seeing that he 
states that the processes employed would reveal 1/5000 part of a,grain 
in 200 cubic centimeters of milk (approximately 1/2000 part of a grain 
to 1 lb.), it may he said that arsenic is not to he found in these organs 
of a beast. The analyses of muscular tissue are not complete, but it 
would certainly he anticipated that, if anywhere, arsenic would he pre¬ 
sent in liver and kidneys. 

15. The statement of the Government Bacteriologist indicates that 
even when, in addition to regular dipping and spraying with Laboratory 
Dip, arsenic is injected into the veins in such large quantities as 21 
grains in seven doses in the days immediately before death, although 
the metal is present abundantly in the urine, it cannot be recovered 
Jrom the liver or muscular tissue, and only in quite equivocal reaction 
even from the kidney substance. 

16. Although your Committee is satisfied that there is no ground 
whatever For apprehension that the consumer will hr in the slightest 
degree prejudiced by the meat of animals dressed with arsonim! dips, 
it does not feel justified in making a positive statement that arsenic is 
not } resent in the muscle substance until the analyses are completed. 

17. Although your Committee did not anticipate that arsenic would 
be found in anything but exceedingly minute proportions in the products 
of treated animals, it has come as some surprise that no vestige is to 
he found in the milk, when it is a matter of common knowledge that 
many drugs and articles of food readily affect the nmnnnury secretion, 
and still more that no trace is discoverable in the meat, even at the very 
time when its presence can be demonstrated in the urine, to gain which 
it must have passed through the general emulation. This is a matter 
of great scientific interest, which, however, your Committee has no 
means to follow up, but does not affect the fact, with which alone your 
Committee is at present concerned, that it is not found there. 

18. Your Committee has vet to determine to what extent arsenic 
may gain entry to the milk with hair and »cnrf from the flanks of the 
cow, and to what extent the arsenic so entering is soluble. Tt is, how¬ 
ever, plain, from the work already done for the Committee, that arsenic 
does not enter into solution in the milk in this manner constantly, and 
if it does so at all the entry is in the nature, of an accident. Any TOr 
suits which might be obtained would not affect the main quest ion. 
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19. Your Committee has also still under considers.lion the question 
of risk in the handling of hides, and proposes to report upon this and 
the matter of the foregone paragraphs at the next meeting of the Board. 

20. Your Committee cannot conclude this report without expressing 
its very great indebtedness to Dr. Murison, Medical Oilicer of Health for 
the Borough of Durban, one of its members, for his a>sistanee in loaning 
the full services of a Sanitary inspector in Ids department to travel 
daily to Yels Jhist Dairy, and to personally see the cows milked, and 
bring the samples taken to Maritzburg, and to deliver them at the 
Laboratory. The Committee is entirely satisfic'd with the manner in 
which Mr. Smith performed the duties, and suggests that tlie Board 
signify its appreciation to him through the proper channels. 

21. Your Committie is pleased to be able, to place, on record its 
opinion, arrived at after the most careful investigation, that the rumours 
and statements that have appeared in the public Press on this subject 
are absolutely without foundation. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Jam Ms Hym.op, Chairman. 

Durban, 22nd September, into. 

The above report, whieh represent- an altered copy oj the Com¬ 
mittee's draft, was adopted by the Board at its meeting held in Ihuban 
on 23rd September, 1910. 

1). Bonn, Sec*etary. Board nf Health. 


MOKE LKiHT IN COW 1IOVSKS. 

Kxerybody admits the advantages. m» far as health is concerned, of 
an out-door life, but just how much is duo to fresh air and how much to 
tile influence of sunlight it is difficult to say. Sunlight is, however, 
known to lie one of the most powerful, as it is one of the cheapest ger¬ 
micides we possess; it, therefore, should be admitted freely into all 
buildings occupied by stock. It is a matter of indifference whether it 
comes from the walls or roof, provided ii is ample and does not fab 
directly on the eyes of the animals. Of all the details connected w.th 
cow-houses, few of them have received so little consideration th it of 
lighting. This omission has been in part due to the erroncou l.’ief 
that stock fatten quicker in the dark than in the light; hut, in any case, 
nothing will contribute so much to cleanliness in flic cow-house as plenty 
of light. It costs little, and its value there is great, if it were for nothing 
•else but to afford an opportunity of seeing the dirt.— Journo! of Ifte 
Board of Agritultun (England). 
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Omlryli Cattle—Thalr Typo* amd Maaapa. 

mant. 

By E. S. Davies. 

(.4 Paper read at the Orange Free State, Agricultural Judges Associa¬ 
tion Conference, July, 1010.) 

The first difficulty that struck me on commencing to think out this paper 
was—how to define dairy cattle, and my memory reverted to our last 
annual meeting when Mr. Bradshaw divided cows into three classes, viz., 
those that made beef with the food they consumed, those that made milk 
with it, and those that made the Lord knows what with it. The first kind 
of cow is a good beef cow, the second is a good dairy cow, and the third 
is useless. Or to put it in another way and more politely, the first two 
kinds are tin* kind for the poor farmer to farm with—they will gradu¬ 
ally enrich him: the third kind might suit the rich man—and they would 
rapidly ease him of his superfluous wealth. Dairy cattle, then, am 
cattle, the females of which have acquired—through the influence of 
selection in breeding, of management and of environment, the 
function of yielding large quantities of milk in excess of the 
requirements' pf their young, and the faculty of turning into, 
milk large quantities of nutriment in excess of what is required for 
their bodily maintenance and indeed, often at the expense of their bodily 
maintenance. Strictly speaking, there is only one type of dairy cow, i.e 
it has !>een settled by observations that practically all good dairy cows 
conform more or less closely to a certain physical conformation. As the 
beef type of cow is blockv, and, roughly speaking, square, the dairy type 
of cow is angular and wedge-shaped, whether looked at from above or 
front or rear. A knowledge of the physical conformation common to alt 
great dairy cows is important as it is the only visible sign of a cow’s fit¬ 
ness for dairy work, and a safe but ho impossible guide in selection. 

It gives the keen observer also an insight into a cow’s temperament and 
constitution vigour. Good dairy cows are to be found in all breeds and 
all colours, but there is seldom any serious departure from the accepted 
dairy conformation. A dairy cow should carry her head well up, and it 
should be strongly set on a fine, flat, but by no means weak neck, fitting 
firmly on to the shoulders. The throat and underline of the neck should 
lie clean ent and leah. A heavy dewlap is undesirable, so is a fieshy 
brisket. The shoulders should be well defined, then at the''^th<±k'..y 
broadening to the forearm (wedge-shaped, in fact) and Set obliquely, : 
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Her bud)' should be both long and deep, depth through the chest ensuring 
good development of heart and lungs, deep and long in the barrel to 
ensure development of the digestive organs and the foetus, back lean and 
v.ell defined, not necessarily as straight as a ruler, ribs well sprung, and 
wide apart. Strong loin, iiips broad and lean, rump long and broad, 
pelviearch well defined, and tail set on high, tapering and with a good 
awiteh. The thigh should be broad, lean, and well set down; the Hanks 
thin. 1'.lie udder should be large, certainly, but more important, it should 
b* broad and strongly attached to the body, not fleshy, going well for¬ 
ward towards the navel and full and high behind. The pendu¬ 
lous type of udder is undesirable. The teats should he of 

medium size, tapering slightly, and see square on the udder, with 
plenty of working room between them, and not white. If the udder is 
full, they should incline slightly outward. The milk veins should be 
large, tortuous, running well forward on to the chest, and branching 
ficely over the sides of the tuldcr. I give here a scorecard of points for 
judging a dairy cow, as approved by the P.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. - 

(Jencru.i .1 fiponvucv : 


Constitutional vigour, shown by size, health, strength, and activity .. 

Tornl.—Wedge-shaped, viewed from front, top, and side. 

Quality. Hair lull and soft, skin thin, firm, loose mellow oily touch, 
with yellow secretion... 


lemporament.—Active and nervous (not wild) as shown by move¬ 
ments of eyes, and appearance., 

Porchead, broad and full. 

Horns, small and fine, not too long, set well apart. 

Pyes, large and prominent, bright, but placid. 

Pace, lean, not too short, straight or slightly dished. 

Muzzle, clean and strong, mouth and nostils large. 

Ears, medium size, fine texture, with abundant yellow:- secretion .. .. 

Jveek, long, thin and fine, clean throat and light dewlap. 

Chest and Brisket.—Broad, strong low, and not fleshy. 

Withers.—-Well defined, firm and lean. 

Shoulders, tight, not fleshy and oblique.* 

Straight, short and fine bone (with broad and muscular 

forearm) .. .. i. ... 

Back.-—W ell defined, lean, open Jointed, not too level, strong spine .. 
Bairel.—Long and large, ribs broad, well arched, open and well 
defined .... .. ... 


y/Ifeart girth.—Large and deep ... ., 
broad, deep, strong navel . 
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Loin.—Broad and strong. 

Hips.—Wide apart. 

]‘civic arch.—Prominent and strong... 

Bump.—Long and wide. 

Tail.—Long, fine, set high, good switch. 

Thigh.—Long, lean, no he of i ness, thin flanks. 

Legs.—Straight, short, wide apart, fine hone .. .. 

Fore-udder.— Full, broad, going well f >r\vnrd and not fleshy .. 

Hind-udder,—Full broad, and going high behind, not fleshy. 

ToaK—Medium size, conical shape, evenly placed, not white. 

Milk-veins.—On udder and Indore it, large tortuous, ending well for¬ 
ward in large nvlk wells... 


3 

2 

3 

a 

1 

n 

o 

3 

8- 

8 

5 


Total points.100 

Although, as 1 have staled above, all dairy cattle are of one typo, 
strictly speaking, and although excellent dairy cows are to he found in 
most, if not all. breeds, still, dairy cattle are to he found chiefly in cer¬ 
tain vVcl I-defined breeds, in the animals of which breeds dairy excellence 
i« the chief, the only, consideration The bed known among these- 
hi cods, and probably the most important, arc the Friesland*. Ayrshire*. 
Guernsey* and Jerseys. To these might he added the brown Swiss and 
the Kerries. .Mention must also he made of the Shorthorns, as there are 
certain strains or families among thorn of good dairy'type, but as a breed 
the Shorthorns are decisively a beef breed. Ayrshire*, Guernseys and 
Jerseys are small breeds, the rows in good condition being under 1,000 
lbs. live weight. Jersey cows in many instances going, below 800 lbs. 
Friesland are medium (1,000 to 1,200 lbs.) weight, and large (up to 
1,000 lbs. live weight). Kerries are very small brown Swiss medium, 
mid such Shorthorn cows as are of the dairy type, medium to large. The 
Friesland* yield large quantities of milk poor in fat, ?>., testing about 
0-5 per cent. The Guernseys, Jerseys and Kerries, moderate quantities 
rich in fat, i.«\, from 4T> to 0 per cent., the Ayrshire* and Shorthorns, 
fairly large quantities of average milk, from 3*8 per cent, to F2 per cent, 
T have never seen an analysis of brown Swiss milk. Coming to the 
question of management, it is necessary to liear in mind the influences 
•that have been at work improving the dairy type of cow, and that are 
still at work improving her. Function is largely n matter of breeding 
or inheritance, faculty h only acquired through practice or habit, al¬ 
though a habit long continued through several generations may become 
'fixed, and to a great extent hereditary. Similarly a functiqn~as milk 
giving—may be so weakened through long continued- dfauae or 
to be practically lost, as in .the case of the Shorthorns of 
And here comes in the question of management* The uhivei^ 
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with us is to suckle the calves on their dams and take the surplus milk. 
This method is not conducive to either encourage or maintain a high 
standard of milk giving. Probably no one single influence has had as 
much to do witii the evolution of the modern dairy cows as the practice 
pf hand milking* of stripping the udder twice a day of its last drop of 
milk. Cows of the dairy breeds have had their material function of milk 
secretion excited into activity twice a day for generations by human 
milkers, and as these latter—unlike calves—are voracious in their 
appetite for milk* and will continue to milk while the cow continues to 
secrete, site is stimulated to yield to the full extent of her ability. Again 
the effect on heifer calves of dairy type of sucking their dams is bad. If 
the calf gets as much milk as it ought to in order to thrive, it gets more 
huttorfat than is good for it, its milk secreting glands become fatty and 
weakened am! it acquires in its youth a habit of laying on fat, a habit 
which remains with it when it joins the herd of dairy cows. As for male 
calves reared in this wav 1 once read a very true and striking remark 
lhat an ox reared on butlerfat, worth ts. a lb.. starts life with a mort¬ 
gage on him he eau never overtake. Again, where calves suck their 
mothers, the method of recording a dairy cow's \aluo by weighing and 
testing her yield of milk is rendered worthless by the element of un¬ 
certainty introduced. Next tomes the question of feeding. Without 
abundant feed a dairy cow's milk-giving function is useless or worse, a 
positive drawback to her. No cow can make* milk out of not lung, al¬ 
though good dairy cows will supply the wherewithal off their own hones 
as long they ran. A dairy row implies an .animal that turns the feed 
sh( gets into milk or hutterfaf. but she must get the food and the right 
Kind of feed ami in proper amounts. The more milk a cn\v yields the 
more- fend sh** requires and can profitably consume, ft is a mistake to 
think that the profitable cow is the one that cats the least and so costs 
the least to keep. The profitable cow is the one that eats heartily ami 
gives milk in proportion. Experience in other countries shows that even 
between cows of good dairy type there are wide differences in profit- 
earning capability, and there are scores of well authenticated instances 
where ignorant dairy-farmers were actually losing money by feeding. 
The feeding question is an economic one. and the solution lies in finding 
out which cows pay handsomely for their feed, and which do not. The 
latter kind have no business in a dairy herd. While it is folly not to 
feed good cows and give them every encouragement, it is equally folly to 
feed poor cows. There is no dairy farmer among us, probably, so for¬ 
tunate as to have none but profitable cows in his herd, and not one, 
either* so unfortunate m to have no profitable cows. The question is to 
find out which is which. Do you think you can do so by observation? 
Do you think that if you stood in your milking kraal every milking time 
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for the next twelve months, you could spot the cow that yielded the mo3t 
hotter fat in that period, or place your cows in anything like their real 
order of merit? I doubt it. The dairy farmers of Holland, Denmark, 
America, and A'ew Zealand, men in comparison to whom we are mere 
infants in dairying experience, found they could not do it by observation, 
and so the method of weighing at stated intervals, or even daily, each 
< owV milk and testing it for butterfat was evolved, originally, 1 think, in 
Denmark, whence it has spread, and is still spreading, throughout 1 in? 
dairying world. And it will spread here in South Africa, too. Sys¬ 
tematic 4 dairying, though in its infancy with us, has come to stay, and 
cow-testing will follow as surely and naturally as day follows night, and 
with the same effect. The dairy farmer in the light of the sure know¬ 
ledge he gets from his cow chart can feed and manage his cows with in¬ 
telligence and profit, and avoid the costly mistakes in feeding made by 
dairy farmers in other countries, when they were still feeding Mindly 
and in the dark as to the capabilities of their cows. Reverting to feed¬ 
ing once more, it is a mistake not to feed the dry cows. A good dairy 
cow will rarely go dry for more than three months, and this is her chance 
to repair the wear and tear and waste of tissue of the last milking period, 
and to lay up a reserve of energy for the next one. T am no great believer 
in winter dairying. Grass is the cheapest milk-producing fond, and f 
think it pays better to produce most of our milk on grass. Tint whether 
we arrange to have our cows’ milk through the winter or not, the pecu¬ 
liarities of our season makes winter feeding of dairy cows an absolute 
necessity. T believe that if our cows—dairy or otherwise—'were brought 
regularly to their calving in good, strong condition and kept so after 
calving, we should hear much less of skipping which is now so prevalent. 
To sum up, hand-milking, cow testing, and feeding, are, in my opinion, 
the principal items of management of dairy cows. They imply what is 
perhaps a revolution from our present method. But I honestly think 
that unless they are adopted we had. better stick to the native cattle or 
beef cattle of the dual purpose type, as Shorthorns, Bed Polls, or Devons, 
and leave cattle of the disinctively dairy breeds severely alone. 



The best breeders of poultry are careful to select the best shaped 
eggs from their healthiest and most vigorous breeding stock, and to have 
not too many* hens with one rooster. 

When feeding with grain, this should be scattered among some lit¬ 
ter in the scratching shed, which should be composed of peat moss, cut 
straw, chaff, etc., in order to give the birds plenty of emcise,' sc^td^ir^- 
about to find the grain. 




MACHINE SHEARING VS. HAND SHEARING AT CEDARA. 
Showing* the Results of two methods of Shearing. 






FARMERS’ WOOL PRESS AT 
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SHEARING MACHINERY AS I’SEL) AT CEDARA. 
Can be used for 2 or 4 Shears, 
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The Export of Maize, 

By H. Moss. 

4.4 Paper read at the Orange Free State Agricultural Judges' Association 
Conference , July , 1910.) 

I am very sensible of the lion our done to me in being invited to read a 
paper on the export of maize from South Africa before you. It is my 
first experience in the role of lecturer in this country, and I sincerely 
hope that the contents of this paper may prove to be of interest to those 
present, and of some assistance to those who are concerned in organising 
this most important industry in the best possible mannfer. I shall en¬ 
deavour to be as brief and as explicit as possible, and shall be very pleased 
to answer questions, or explain details, which are not quite clear to any 
present. 1 think that I may claim to speak with some authority on 
matters connected with the grain trade, having had 18 years’ experience 
in practically every branch of the trade in England, and 8 years' ex¬ 
perience in South Africa of importing foreign grain and exporting South 
African grown grain. 

At the outset let me say that the object of my solicitude is the mau 
who grows the grain, it is he whom I desire to see educated in these 
matters, so that he may understand his opportunities and realise Ins re¬ 
sponsibilities. First of all let me review the work which has been done 
by Government in creating an export trade, and the effect so far felt in 
South Africa. In January, 1808, the Government of the Transvaal in¬ 
vited delegates from the sister States to a conference at Pretoria, in order 
to devise a scheme whereby the export of our surplus grain might be 
carried out on absolutely uniform lines throughout South Africa, and at 
uniform charges. I had the honour of attending that conference in the 
capacity of commercial agent expert to the Cape Colony Government, 
and was deeply impressed by the determination shown by all parties to 
draw up a comprehensive workable scheme agreeable to all, and by the 
mastetly manner in which great difficulties were surmounted. After two 
* days* lwrd work and mutual concession, a thoroughly workable scheme 
; Was evolved whereby exporters were henceforth enabled to rail grain 500 
,y : ‘ ; .yinileg or more to the coast port, and ship it thence to Europe, at an all- 
charge of 2s. fid. per bag of 203 lbs. This scheme was a really 
wonderful achievement, having for its sole object the welfare of the 
|V : 4: ’ 'fattier^ y some of you gentlemen present recollect seasons 12 io 

ewery' one in the country had fine crops 
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of maize at one time, and it was found impossible to sell the surplus for 
more than 2s. per muid sack, owing to the fact that there was no outside 
market available: such times are not likely to occur again, now that we* 
have an unlimited market available for our surplus, thanks to the spirited 
and generous action of a wise far-seeing (Government. It must be home 
in mind that, the price obtainable for our surplus grain is a most im¬ 
portant matter since it practically determines the market price of the 
total crop, thus if foreign buyers are prepared to pay 12s. per hag for our 
grain, the whole of the crop is woitli fully that. During 19 OS and 1909 
prices in Europe ruled high, consequently the realisable value of our sur¬ 
plus kept up the price of the hulk of the crop. During the last four 
months, however, a sharp fall in prices in Europe has occurred, and un¬ 
ites a recovery takes place shortly we shall find that our crop this season 
is Jess valuable than last by Is. (Id. to 2s. per hag. The cause of the fall 
in prices was lower prices in U.K.A., and free marketing of a large Argen¬ 
tine at a time of the year when the European demand is very slack. Pre¬ 
sent prices indicate about (>s. per bag of 2<W lbs. on rails Bloemfontein 
a< the average value of our crop to-day, and as ibis price is gelling 
perilously near to the cost of production, I think you will agree with me 
that, as our export trade is beyond the experimental stage, we should 
spare no effort in thoroughly perfect the conditions of our trade, and so 
improve our methods as to attain a position to recommend the utmost 
intrinsic value for our maize on foreign markets. You will infer from 
this statement a suggestion that at present we do not obtain the full 
value of our maize on European market-*: and I have no hesitation in 
stating that in order to sell a pared of good maize on certificate 

final" terms, we shall have to take less than the full, intrinsic value of' 
the grain. There arc more reasons than one for this. In lhe first pla~e 
the reputation of our Government certificate suffered severely last 
yearsecondly, our grain is but little known in the big markets, since, 
owing to the smallness of our output and the multiplicity of our grades,, 
the big merchants will not be bothered with it. Last season 1 recom¬ 
mended certain exporters not to sell their maize afloat on certificate, hut 
to wait until it reaches its destination, and could he sampled by buyer#. 
This course was followed and"much higher prices were realised than the 
shippers expected, although there had been no quotable change in the 
market. The fact was that those particular parcels realised the full 
value of the grain, which was If. 9A. to 2s. per 480 lbs. higher than the 
ordinary advertised O.I.F. price. I have kept in close touch with my 
old friends on the English markets throughout, and have asked several of' 
those in a very big way of business why they did not trade in South 
African maize; in each case the reply has been tjje same, viz .; “If yon 
want us to enter the market for South African grown jhaize you must 
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organise your trade; at present we do not know we shall receive on your 
certificate; cut down the number of your grades ; certificate only really good 
quality clean maize; lot us be assured that when we want cargoes or parcels 
of say round yellow maize, we shall receive maize good enough to pass 
our forward contracts without fail ; then we will come into your markets.'*’ 
Here we have a clear expression of opinion from people who should bo 
our best clients, and who are quite ready to deal with us on the best terms 
to uirselves, if we supply them with that which they require, in 
the manner in which they require it. It appears to me that 
we are striving to he up-to-date in every branch of our argicul¬ 
tural work, and it surely behoves u< to lx* specially up-to-date in details 
relating to our dealings with our customers in commercial matters 
of such immense importance to us as our export trade in grain. Should 
the price of maize on foreign markets fall a little lower, wo shill find 
thcY is little or no margin of profit between the cost of production and 
the price at which we can realise; when such a position arises we shall 
appreciate very keenly the value of extracting the last fraction possible 
for our maize from our buyers, and it may so happen that Ivy improving 
our methods we shall be enabled to secure that last fraction and so show 
a profit on the season's crops. We can grow tlit- best maize in the world, 
and it will In* our own fault if we do not organi>e our trade and improve 
our methods so as to command the best prices on the market. Do not 
forged that a. small matter of :>d. per I mg on. say. three million hags, 
means a difference of nearly €10,000 one way or the other, and it is well 
worth keeping in the country. ( Hear, hear.) The stains of the graders 
at the port* is a matter which demands very serious consideration, and 
I s’-uccrely hope it may be taken up by Government at an early date and 
pined upon a sound fooling. At the present moment there is only one 
grader who devotes his whole time to the work of grading and who re- 
< eivrs a fixed salary; at the other pants the graders are men who arc 
engaged in business on their own account, and who do grading work 
when required at so much per day. When you consider the vast import¬ 
ance to the export trade of absolute confidence in the integrity of our 
'Government certificates, on the part of the foreign buyers, T think you 
will cone hide that the graders should bo solely Government servants. 
Our Government certificate should be such that foreign buyers will accept 
it eagerly, knowing it to be a reliable guarantee of quality and condition, 
issued by a grain expert placed above suspicion by virtue of his office, 
his personal character and bis salary. (Applause.) Another important 
point is the multiplicity of our grades: we shall never induce the foreign 
corn trade papers and lists to quote our grain so long as we have 12 
grades; the big firms in the trade will not be troubled with them, when 
Argentine ships entirely one grade and that a first-rate one: and other 
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countries, with treble our output, offer only one standard of quality. 
There is no reason why w r e should not ship out of the country 
any and all kinds of mixtures uncertified and unelassed. Merchants 
can sell them on their ora samples, but let our certificated 
classed grain be very good and the classes few in number. 
Farmers will soon realise that maize, uniform in character, appear¬ 
ance and colour, well prepared for market, is a better asset under all 
conditions than the extraordinary mixtures with which we have to deal at 
the port of shipment only too often. I can assure you that a small parcel 
of say 200 bags has been known to comprise large white flat, small round 
yellows, small pointed yellow’s, small round whites, flat and round blue 
grains, and round blood red grains, ulus about 15 per cent, of broken 
grain, husks and bits of cob, as well as sand in quantities. For my own 
part I should like to see our certificated round yellow and flat yellow 
maize of such good quality as to pass as ^contract corn*’ of the 
English markets, and I will try to make it clear to you why. On the 
Liverpool and London markets there is always business being done in 
maize and wheat options or futures. 

Two kinds of maize options are dealt in, viz., Flat American mixed, 
and Hound Yellow, chiefly Argentine. An option consists of 5,000 oon- 
tials (2,500 bags) and can be bought or sold for delivery during any 
month desired for about nine months ahead; that which is dealt in is 
contract corn, on delivered terms. It is tenderable to the'buyer on any 
day during the month contracted for. The buyer knows exactly what be 
will get when he buys, consequently, maize fully up to the standard of 
contract corn, has a distinctly enhanced value over maize slightly inferior 
to it. These options serve a very useful purpose, are very largely utilised 
for covering purposes, besides being the most sensitive indicators of the 
state of the market. The fact that contract corn is always the most sale¬ 
able kind of maize in large lines causes it to realise top prices. I do not 
mean to say that under any and every condition contract grain always 
realises the highest price of any kind on the market, for it does not. For 
instance, there may be a sudden sharp demand for choice white flat 
maize, and only a very small supply. In this class a fancy price may be 
realised for that which is available; vet when that special requirement be- 
fulfilled, and a large parcel be offered for immediate sale, it may prove 
to be a matter of much difficulty to find a buyer even ut a much lower 
price, owing to its not being an every day and all ’ daj( trading ijine, 
'Hound, yellow or flat yellow* maize of contract quality is readily saleable 
at all times in enormous quantities at fairly staple prices. I fully expect 
/to tec a grain market held regularly in Bloemfontein ere long, ted maize 
dealt in verv largely on the monthly delivery principle; whte that time 
comes we shall not want more than about three er' fonr/grades, I cte 
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assure you. At the beginning of this paper 1 stated that the chief object 
of my solicitude was the farmer. But there is another party with much 
to say on the export subject, and that is the merchant. Well, gentlemen,. 
I submit that merchants can take care of themselves, and do not require 
the care and assistance of the Government in the same way that the 
farmer does. As a matter of fact there are certain merchants in South 
Africa to-day who would like to see Government control removed from 
the maize export trade for it would prove to be a much more profitable 
business to them if there were no graders and no standards; they could 
then arrange matters with their European agents, sending their own 
samples on which to sell, and could make their own terms with the 
farmers who would have little or no idea what was going on. "Under 
these circumstances the small merchants who might like to export maize 
would be placed at a great disadvantage since they would be unable to* 
work such business satisfactorily owing to want of capital. Under pre¬ 
sent conditions it is exceedingly difficult for any merchant to make a very 
large profit out of this trade without undertaking undue risks in the way 
of speculation. Meanwhile merchants serve a most useful purpose, for 
they are the distributors of the grain and in the course of their business 
they realise enough profit to make it; worth their while. Of one thing I 
am confident, that the merchants are the proper channels through which 
distribution should be effected if the best results are to be secured. I 
have met with large growers of grain in this country who state that they 
will ship their grain to London or Antwerp for sale through their own 
brokers there, but I always point out our merchants here aTe in touch 
with the consumers of the grain in every centre in the British Isles, 
Fram e. Holland. Germany and ’Norway, consequently they are in a better 
position to give the best price on the spot, for they know which market 
is most in need of grain. Suppose a farmer having 5,000 bags of fine 
maize had shipped the same to London early in May, it would have struck 
a very bad market indeed and would have realised fully 2s. pe: Lag less 
than could have been obtained here for it previous to shipment. 
Merchants do not make such huge profits out of business of tills kind a.* 
many people think, and it frequently happens that a bare profit of 21 per 
<cent. is all that can be made out of it by exporters. If it were not for 
the dimensions of the trade it would not pay such people to go into the 
business when all the risks and the numerous small charges come to he 
decfoicted from the apparent profit. I do not want you to think that the 
last port of this paper contradicts statements made earlier on, when I 
referred to the advice I gave certain exporters last year. The advice in 
question was given in consequence of the very unsatisfactory state into 
which this trade had drifted. I maintain that the growers of the grain 
phould sell to bimrs on the spot. The latter will most probably sell it. 
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before they have actually bought it, at a very small profit, to that market 
whence the best price is obtainable; growers will obtain prompt cash and 
run no risk of falling markets, bad debts, deterioration of the grain dur¬ 
ing the voyage oversea, and other contingencies. Merchants are the dis¬ 
tributers the world over. In no country in the world is the farmer the 
oversea distributor of bis own produce, and in my opinion the old adage 
of the shoemaker sticking to his last holds good in this connection. "With 
our grade organised on the most up-to-date lines, our certificates a 
thoroughly reliable document, our output increased enormously, we shall 
have the biggest merchants in the grain markets of the world competing 
for our maize, small men and men in a big way of business all anxious to 
give the last halfpenny per bag for the farmers* grain, and if they will 
not give him a high enough price his reply will he “Tk zal mij mielies to 
markt op vier voct stuur.” 


\Yiii:_\ a Mare is in Foal.— The signs by which a mare may be 
known to he *11 foal are, as a rule, many and various, but those which so 
decidedly indicate that, state in one may be in part, and in some in¬ 
stances wholly, absent in others. This is especially the case with vogaid 
to tlie outward manifestations. Knlargemcnt of the abdomen, which is 
such a striking feature of pregnancy, may be hardly perceptible in young 
mares with their lirst foal. On the oilier hand, in old matrons who 
have home a number of foals the natural enlargement of the barrel 
is so tons.dcrablc that tin* diagnosis of her condition from this point 
is difiieull and in some cases impossible. If, however, we look beyond 
this, then changes of a>» well-defined character are seen in altered tem¬ 
perament as weli as in the size and form of certain parts, and, later, 
in the manifestation of the increased action of particular organs. The 
mare in foal loses her skittishness, and .becomes somewhat dull and rest¬ 
ful; there is no returu of oestrum. This, however, is not always a sign 
•of pregnancy, and most breeders can furnish examples of mares while 
in foal mating again, while the date of birth of the foal clearly shows 
it to have been got at a former service. Mares that are m foal are 
noticed to become lazy, their appetite increases, and they lay on flesh 
and take on a perceptibly altered form of the barrel, the lower surface 
showing a strikingly prominent outline with a tendency to become 
singular. When at work and receiving a full ration of grain mares do 
not let down so soon nor so decidedly as others at grass. The bracing 
influence of condition is more in operation, and the muscles of the 
abdomen are more tense and give more support to its contents.—* 
{Agricultural Gazette, London.) 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE IX CAPETOWN. 


DETAILS OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Pr mutually at ten o clock on tlie morning of Tuesday, 1st November’ 
the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union of South Africa met at the Cham¬ 
ber of (Commerce Rooms, (Capetown. The President of the Union (Mr. 

E. AV. Evans, Natal) was in the chair, and the following delegates were 
present:— 

('ape ('ulmij.— Messis. G. (!. Lee, H<»n. P. AY. Michau, G. L. S. 
Ldrneados, 0. E. (J, Evans, T. T. Hoole, C. W. II. Kohler, R. II. Strubcn, 
»T. Starke, R. AAatson, «T. Noble Jack. AY. Ruhidge, T. A. Stephens. 

Transvaal.— Messrs. AA r . Pott, F. S. Nicholson, E. AV. Hunt, M. Lo.-h- 
head, AV. H. Poultenev. 

Orange Free Stair. —Messrs. G. A. Kolbe, P. Swanepoel, T. Barry. 
M. J. Jouhert. 

Xafaf. —Messrs. E. AY. Evans (President), C. H. Mitchell, J. Mar¬ 
wick, Jas. King, Jno. Moon, J. Scott, J. 0. Pester. II. Bazlev, G. C. Ma<- 
Kenzie, AV. J. S. MacKenzio. 

7?// odesia.— Messrs. R. A. Fletcher, C. B. Gwynne, C. S. Jobhling. 

F. Eyles, FI. 0. Backhouse. 

Government Itrprrsrntativcs. —Messrs. C. E. (iray (Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon, Transvaal), J. D. Borthwick (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Cape). 
AA’. M. Power (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Natal), C. P. Loundsburv 
(Government Entomologist, Cape), C. Fuller (Government Entomologist. 
Natal), J. Burtt-Davy (Government AgrosMogist. Transvaal), Dr. AVm. 
Macdonald (Dry-Land Agronomist. Transvaal), Dr. Theiler (Govern- 
ment Bacteriologist, Transvaal), J. Pole-Evans (Plant Pathologist. 
Transvaal), E. O. Challis (Dairy Expert, Capo), R. A. Davis (Horticul¬ 
turist, Transvaal), F. D. McDermott (Editor, Capo Agricultural Jour¬ 
nal) and IT. J. Choles (Editor, Xaial Agricultural Journal). 

His Excellency the Governor-General of South Africa (Lord Glad¬ 
stone) formally opened the proceedings. After a few introductory re¬ 
marks by the President. Hi? Excellency addres>ed the Conference as 
follows:— 

HIS EXCELLENCY'S SPEECH. 

“Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, T am precluded from making 
miy speech or statement which could really be worthy of the occasion, or 
of the business which you are about to conduct, for one reason because of 
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an engagement elsewhere, which, yon are aware, requires my presence in 
a very short time. In the second place, the work which lies immediately* 
before you is so wide, and, in a sense, so complicated, that, as a newcomer 
in this country, I certainly should hesitate to attempt to make any 
lengthy statement to you, who know what is in your mind, and who have- 
)had practical experience of the work of this society. Now, I have studied* 
as well as T can, your report for 1909-10, the resolutions which have been* 
passed, and the replies from the Government authorities which have been 
received in connection with these resolutions. 

“The first point which strikes me, as no doubt it strikes you, is that 
now you have to do with the T T nion Government, and I hope that you will 
not be in too great a hurry in pressing that Government to do everything 
that you think ought to be done at once, for the reason that, as everybody 
knows, the four Provinces will be pressing the Government to do every¬ 
thing immediately, and will be vicing with each other as to who is to get 
the ear of the Government. And in the end the Government will not be 
able to do one-tenth of the work it is ndeed to perform. T observe that 
your resolutions deal with over fifty matters of very great importance, 
and such matters relating, for example, to Customs dues, which would 
'necessarily have to occupy the attention of the Government for a long 
period, in order to make progress—and it is clear that all these subjects 
cannot be dealt with by the Government at the same time, and I hope that 
you, as business men, will concentrate your efforts on what you think 
ought to he done at once; and not only on what ought to he done, hut 
what can be done, in order to get through tlie greatest amount of work in 
the shortest time. I am an old hand at this business, and I know, from 
very many years’ Home experience, that some of the least effective 
organisations make the greatest show of work, and state their objects in 
the most bulky form. But that is not what you want ; what you want is 
to see progress made in the direction you want to see it made. Therefore, 
in this matter, of which I can speak with experience, I hope you will con¬ 
centrate your programme, without excluding anything which you think 
necessary, in your minds. I know very well what will happen if you do 
net. You will get promises made, which will necessarily have to be 
largely unfulfilled, or ill-considered Bills, which will be worse than useless 
m dopen to criticism, (Hear, hear.) You want to get your work done; 
the Government will have their hands very full, and it is no use having 
Government Departments and pressing them to do this, that, or the other, 
add make inquiries, to do .which is physically impossible for reasons of 
time. Therefore, I hope yon will concentrate your efforts. I do not say 
for a moment that you can let your hands rest : there are matters for 
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which incessant work is required, as, for example, the combating of East 
Coast Fever and the pests and plagues which are inflicted on the farmers 
of South Africa. (Hear, hear.) 

“Continuing, his Excellency said: that he did venture respectfully to 
say to them that in respect of matters which required legislation and 
Government action, let them not try for too much: otherwise they would 
not get nearly as much as what they would get it they organised and 
concentrated year by year on a settled programme. 

"Well, now, gentlemen,” His Excellency went on, “you have a great 
work of organisation before you; you have splendid opportunities. 1 was 
delighted to see a telegram two daytfltyj^o to say that the first cargo of 
maize had been delivered, in splendid condition, in .Mexico—4,500 tons 
shipped from Durban. And another large cargo reached Canada for the 
first time this year. In this alone you have an object worthy of your 
attention. You have an unrivalled position, not only in the production 
and tiie harvesting of maize, hut the sun is more kind to South Africa 
than perhaps any other country in the world. This is only one direction 
in which your energies may be devoted. You have, I take it, now pro¬ 
ceeded to reorganise. The old Colonies have ceased to exist, and your 
'Union will have to represent South Africa as a whole. 1 am delighted 
.that this is so. It; is to be hoped, by bringing representatives—thinking 
representatives—of the farming community in South Africa into a Con¬ 
ference under one name, that they will apply their minds to these 
problems from the point of view, not only of Xatal, the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free State, or the Capo Province, but as they affect the whole of 
South Africa. (Hear, hear).)* That is of immense importance—having 
the farming community not looking at the interests as they affect the 
four Provinces of the Union, but the Union as a whole. The more you 
can combine, the more will your concerted action he for the benefit of 
the whole of the Union, and the more you pull together for the whole of 
South Africa—that, in mv opinion, will be the most profitable way of 
action. 

“Dealing with a communication from his predecessor in office with 
regard to a proposed Imperial Agricultural Institute, lie said that he 
entirely agreed with the views expressed by Lord Selhorne, ami that if 
they thought fit to act on the lines which he had suggested, he (Lord 
Gladstone), for his part, would gladly communicate with the Secretary 
of State at Home, in order to promote the formation of the Imperial 
Agricultural Institute which they had suggested. (Hear, hear.) He 
t?ould only say that in that way, or in any way in which he felt he could 
footnote the interests of the great Agricultural Society of South Africa, 
fee was at their service, and would be only too glad to do anything which 
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was in his power. (Applause.) He had much pleasure in declaring the 
(proceedings open.” 

Lord (Gladstone, who was accompanied by his aide-de-camp, received 
three hearty cheers, and shortly afterwards left. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

The President (Mr. E. W. Evans) then delivered the following 
add) ess:— 

“It is with no little satisfaction that I welcome you, delegates from 
the affiliated Agricultural Unions of the four South Afri can States, to 
this, our sixth Conference. On your behalf I thank His Excellency Lord 
Gladstone, the South African representative of His Majesty the King, 
who 1 ms graciously consented to formally open our proceedings. General 
Botha is unfortunately unable to be present, but we can w»*ll understand 
how exceedingly busy lie must lie with affairs of State, and we know we 
have his full sympufhv and rro’al support. You are all aware of General 
Botha's record in connection with the growth of up-to-date argieulture in 
the Transvaal, and Lis zeal for its progress, and I may say for you that; 
if in the wider sphere of his present effort that progress is maintained and 
continued, as we are confident will be the ease, we shall bo more than 
satisfied. 

‘‘It is fitting that we should meet in this historic and romantically- 
siiualed town, where 158 years ago Jan van Richeek landed and first laid 
the foundations of the South African nation, now consolidated and about 
to take its position as a. united people among the loyal dominions of Great 
Britain. No section of the world's workers needs and benefits bv co¬ 
operation more than the farmers, and it; mav lie looked upon as favourable 
omen that we had anticipated the political Union of South Africa by several 
ydars, with the confidence and tenacity for which farmers are notable. 
It may therefore he taken for granted that we here have the profoundest 
belief in the wisdom which suggested that Union to the far-seeing and 
patriotic leaders in the various States two years ago, and T am surely 
echoing the sentiments of those present, to-day in saving that we know 
their efforts are deeply appreciated by all, and will be crowned by steady 
and increasing prosperity to an extent impossible under previous condi¬ 
tions. Our constitution wisely limits us to agriculture amV prohibits 
polities, but I am well within the bounds in saying that thi* Conference 
lias the greatest confidence in the present Government fostering in the 
widest manner possible the true interests of agriculture without reference 
to State or section. Our Union is now complete by the affiliation of the 
Orange Free State Agricultural Union during the past year, and T extend 
a hearty welcome to the delegates of that Province of great pastoral 
potentialities. We are pleased also to have with us the representatives of 
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the various Agricultural Departments, without wliose aid our deliberations 
would lack much of their value, and in the dismissions to follow their 
scientific knowledge will be freely drawn upon to enable us to arrive at 
sound conclusions. 

"Without going into detail or wearying you with statistics which can 
he consulted in their proper place, I may say that tlie year now ended has 
’been on the whole a normal and satisfactory one, with the exception* 
of the continuance and spread of that dreaded scourge. East Coast Fever. 
Progress lias been noticeable in every branch of pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, notably, perhaps, in sheep-breeding by the frequent introduction 
of valuable animals certain to make their mark on the Hocks of the future. 
But all have been pressing forward—grain and fruit, ostriches, hor>es, 
sheep and goats, sugar, mai/e, wattle, and general agriculture have all 
made varying, but still satisfacorv, advance*. Jt is outside the province 
of ait address like this to go into detail, but it is impossible not to notice* 
the general improvement, the desire for co-operation and the recognition 
of its advantages, while scientific research i- welcomed, and its findings 
utilised to an extent unknown before. All this points to the agricultural 
awakening of South Africa, and tells those who are watching the march 
of events that from now forward the advance will be sounder and greater, 
and that there is good reason to believe that this sub-continent contains 
the needful elements to range it alongside the progressive and prosperous 
Colonies in other parts of the world. 

“Agricultural education is, perhaps, our greatest need, not only for 
the rising generation, but for the man now on the land, the man who is 
fighting daily with new pests and unexpected difficulties. These must be 
met by the travelling expert in soil < allure, dairying, irrigation, forestry, 
stock raising, and diseases, preparation of produce in the host way for the 
best markets, for distances are too great and costs too heavy to allow of a 
man leaving his home for such training; besides, the farm is the best 
place to receive and most usefully profit by it. Education of the voting, 
T have no doubt, will be fostered in the bo=t way by some instruction in 
the principles of agriculture in country schools, and hv lhe establishment 
of more Agricultural Colleges, and we are fortunate in having many 
enthusiastic scientists in our country who need no stimulus, having de¬ 
termined not to rest until South Africa is fulfilling her high promises and 
producing what they know she is capable of doing. One important brand) 

• of agricultural education sorely needed is a College for the training of 
properly qualified veterinary surgeons. Without decrying in any way the 
TTome educated man, it must be obvious to everyone hmv much more use¬ 
ful the South African vet. would be in thw countrv where our diseases 
and pests are peculiar, if he had received Ids scientific education mi the 
spot, among the subjects which he would afterwards constantly encounter. 
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“There is plenty of evidence to show that much of our land, wisely 
selected, will carry a much larger white population than at present, and 
oiir best efforts must be directed towards that end if we are ever to become 
a successful competitor in the markets of the world. There is some , 
division of opinion as to the advisability of initiating an immigration: 
scheme at an early date; but it surely will be wiser to first ascertain wliaf; 
land is suitable and available, and wlmt number of our people are cabable 
of usefully occupying it with n reasonable chance of success. In Natal I 
feel sure both theic questions can be satisfactorily answered, and I have 
little doubt the other Provinces would, in a greater or lesser degree, tell a 
similar tale. But a commencement must be made, and I would suggest 
that a Closer Settlement Commission should be early appointed to first of 
all settle the points I have named. It is needless to insist on the wisdom 
of increasing the white poulation of this country; not only is it needed for 
mutual protection, education and social advantages, but for the prime 
necessity of producing at a competing price. Until we have accessibility 
by good roads and railways, to enable us to market our products in face of 
any competition, we shall not succeed to any great extent, and these facili¬ 
ties re not possible unless the denser population of successful farmers is 
possible also. Irrigation is a valuable factor in this connection, which 
requires development, but the dry land culture, which Dr. Macdonald has 
so ably advocated, will probably bo equally important. We who are here 
assembled by right of selection will carry great weight in the considera¬ 
tion of this* most important subject, and in our deliberations we must 
consider the welfare of all without regard to sectional or local interests. 
It appears to me necessary, now that we are one country with one Govern¬ 
ment, to have a Board of Agriculture* to confer with and advise the 
Minister, who cannot possibly know the varying conditions of all the 
sub-continent. Such a Board should be composed of selected men from 
all parts, and, I should expect, would be welcomed by the Minister. 

“There Is one subject which I must touch on, as it is now unfor¬ 
tunately of widespread interest—I refer to East Coast Fever* /iour ex¬ 
ecutive’s report shows that the committee appointed at last Conference 1 
did all that was possible to get a combined fighting policy initiated to 
especially check the spread of the disease into clean areas, but owing' 
chiefly to the impending change of government, nothing effective was 
done. To-day the Cape Colony is badly infected, and from our experience 
in Natal there is little hope of saving Native Territories, where the ab¬ 
sence of fencing and lack of co-operation render the conhol of stock and 
the enforcement of regulations so difficult. Natal*'baa suffered most 
severely from this scourge, and had the greatest experience in consequence, 
and I venture, as Chairman of the Fast Coast Fever Advisory Board jir 
that Colony, to offer advice to my fellow-South Africans who may 
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ie rested in bovine stock. We in Natal liave tiied many methods of .fight¬ 
ing this dieadful plague, and, incidentally, through our losses and 
failures, learned many lessons. Of these, the most important is that of 
-the value of dipping with arsenical solutions, which, carefully and sys¬ 
tematically carried out at short intervals, will undoubtedly check East 
•Coast Fever. We have been waiting for the discovery of some preventa¬ 
tive or cure, but even if this should be forthcoming, as we all devoutly 
hope, dipping is none the less advisable, for it lias been proved that the 
•arch enemy of the stock-breeder, the cause of most of the deadly ailments 
to which his animals are subject, is the tick, and that we can hope to 
eradicate this pest by this simple and inexpensive means, or at least to so 
reduce the numbers as to render it a negligible factor. Xeed 1 say more, 
except to hope that public opinion will very soon be sufficiently educated 
to call for a carefully prepared dipping or cleansing Act for South Africa. 
Natal is ready now, and time might be saved by introducing it there at 
once, but, gentlemen, the vital need is to be in advance of the disease—if 
you have no ticks you can have no East Uoast Fever. 1 hope you will 
not think my report too lengthy, but the matters of interest to us all are 
so many and weighty that reference to some of them seems to be necessary. 

•The question of the revision of our constitution lias been in the air 
•ever since the South African Union movement was iirst initiated, it bring 
felt that our position would be improved by having direct access to one 
Government instead of four, and so avoiding the waste of effort which has 
been unavoidably evident in the past. The needs of farmers throughout 
all the States, after passing through the cleansing- tires of Provincial 
Agricultural Unions, would lie important enough to be brought to the 
notice of the Minister, and it was evident that a strong and stable repre¬ 
sentative at headquarters was required. You will have read the sugges¬ 
tions recorded, and will now have access to the criticisms thereon, so that 
there should be no real difficulty in making sound revision which will put 
us in close touch with the ruling authorities, ami strengthen our status 
generally. If a committee is appointed to report upon this important 
matter, I trust that the serious question of finance* will be also considered, 
for our efficiency has been greatly lessened by tbe inadequate revenue 
which has had to serve our needs. 

“The establishment of a South African National Show, to he held 
Annually at different centres, should receive your favourable notice, as the 
time is probably ripe for such an innovation. Several large societies have 
for some time past been anxious to offer their well-equipped grounds for 
N'yffee purpose, and I am of 'opinion that valuable educational work would he 
if the scheme could be arranged on practical lines. It would 
be of the utmost value if men gathered from all stations of tbe Union to 
a show, there to compare advances made in stock-breeding and soil 
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productions, i<> jirotii I>v "defeat ,and learn lesson* from victory. Bv niov- 
ing yearly from place to place interest would he ever stimulated, and the 
necessary attendauee secured, while lectures would supply the educational 
requirements, and agriculturists by degrees become acquainted with the 
productions of all the districts of the Union. The proposal lias much to 
recommend it, and it, is for you to decide whether the present time is 
opportune for the beginning of the work. 

“You will have noticed in the executive's report what has been done 
about Mr. A. G. Robertson's suggestion for an Imperial Agricultural 
Union, renditions prevailing during the past year have made it im¬ 
possible to further the ideas more than has been done, but the conception 
is a tine one, and we should he proud that it originated in our country. 
The condition is now such that we may safels expect sympathetic help 
from the Minister of Agiieultlire, and next year should see a gathering of 
representative men from Great Britain and the Colonic* to foim an Im¬ 
perial Association, which should he of the greatest solid and sentimental 
value to all the British Colonies and Dependencies. 

■ “Ami now, gentlemen, 1 thank yen all for your courteous hearing. I 
thank the members of the executive, who, under ditlieult conditions oL 
distance, have always responded to any call upon their lime, and who 
have helped me greatly in the consideration of vital questions. 'lour 
Secretary has had a busy year, and deserve your gratitude for his en¬ 
thusiasm. which never wanes, despite the fait that our unsatisfactory 
finances deprive us of the pleasure of paying him adequately. I will not 
detain you longer—you have much work to do, to which this is only a 
preliminary. My conception of the annual address is that it should, as 
it were, strike the note for the year, and my word is that we are starting 
n new era in South Africa, and that we may well he hopeful for the future* 
having confidence in the great, capabilities of our country. We hero re¬ 
present in a concentrated form the opinions of the man on the land, and 
what wo must aim at is sound, educated progress; to that end, it is our 
duty to see that the Government helps us to help ourselves in every way 
that a Government can, above all by education for man and child in e\ery 
modern method, so that we may benefit by every modern device to 
produce the best article, be it stock or produce, in the moat 
efficient and economical manner. These are times of change and 

needed; we have advanced steadily from year to year, holding ever by the 
principle that union is strength, and we may hg proud of the results that 
have followed our steadfast policy. Our power for good will he increased 
in the future, and I hope that we shall, by our wisdom in debate and 
soundness of. practice, contribute in parjj to the success of agriculture 
which will Ulargely res^ohsible for the making of a Great South Africa.* 
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Jiev. Mr. Scott rose to move a vote uf thanks to the President for his 
very able address, which was received with applause. 

Notices of new motions not appearing on the agenda paper were 
called for, and n number which had been received from the Pape Agri¬ 
cultural Union (who 4 * 1 meeting had hern held the previous day) were* read 
by the Secretary. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1'mpkiii.vl Anmcri/jTiiAL Union. 

The Conference then proceeded to consider the Report of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 

The following report wa« submitted by the Executive Committee on 
the (juestion of the esetablishinent of an Imperial Agricultural Union:— 

An important subject refericd to ns by the 1*908-9 Executive was the 
inquiry into the feasibility of establishing an Imperial Agricultural 
Union. After full consideration, it was decided to approach Lord Sel- 
horiK\ the then High Commissioner, on the subject. TTi> Lordship had 
provion>ly encouraged the idea of such a Union. The following is a 
copy of the letter sent to Lord Sclbome:— 

fith December, 1900, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne. His Majesty's High Commissioner 

for South Africa Pretoria. 

My Lord,—I have the honour, on instructions from the'President of 
the Union (Mr. K. Evans), to continue tlie subject of an Imperial 

Agricultural Union first discussed last year with the past President (Mr. 
Robertson) and the 1908-9 Secretary (?Vfr. Nicholson). The position of 
the subject up rill the Annual Conference of the Union in September last 
is reflected in a circular letter scut by Mr. Robertson to the members 
of Executive and presented to the Conference, a copy oi which 1 have 
pleasure in enclosing. 

The scheme disclosed in this circular had warm support, and the new 
Executive was instructed to carry it into effect in the most practicable 
form possible. 

It is considered, therefore, that the first step to be taken is to get 
into communication with all agricultural bodies throughout flic Empire, 
of a character similar to our own Agricultural Union, with the object of 
obtaining their views on the general question, and inviting their co¬ 
operation and representation at a Congress of delegates to he held in 
Capetown at the time of the opening of the Union Parliament. 

, As your Lordship has already taken an interest in the subject, the 
Union believes that you will assist us in our object, and T am to ask you 
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whether you will favour us with suggestions as to the best method of pro¬ 
cedure in gaining touch with the agricultural bodies in the various parts 
of the Empire. 

It appears to the committee that if your Lordship were to see your 
way clear to introduce the subject to the Governors of the various 
Dominions, States and Colonies, their Excellencies might be prepared to 
recommend through their GovernmentlT the proper bodies to be 
approached. 

While, with regard to Great Britain, Canada, the Australian Colonies, 
and New Zealand, no difficulty is anticipated in getting into touch with 
representative agricultural bodies, there are other countries with which 
w y e wish to gain touch, but wherein various circumstances tend to make 
this difficult. Ireland, as far as I am aware, has no widely representative 
non-official agricultural body, but Ireland should be represented in the 
Imperial Union. Different circumstances again have to be considered in 
dealing with the West Indian Islands and British Guiana. There is also 
the case of India, which appears to us to require special consideration. 
Dj tn such points your Lordship's views would be greatly valued. 

I am directed by the President to say that the project had the warm 
support, of all delegates at the Inter-Colonial Conference, but the general 
feeling appeared to be that the organisation should, as far as possible, be 
non-official, and therefore affiliation with the already formed International 
Agricultural Association was regarded, on that account, as undesirable 
and also impracticable on account of tire financial aspect.—I have, etc., 

j Duncan M. Eadte, Secretary. 

The following is the reply to this letter:— 

Governor’s Office, Johannesburg, 21st December, 1909. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 15th December, enclosing a copy of Mr. Robertson’s circular letter, 
to which you refer in your letter to Lord Selbome of the 0th December. 

Lord Selborne has now carefully considered this matter, and notes 
that, while the members of your Union do not desire to be *nffiliated with 
the international Agricultural Institute, the headquarters of which are in 
Rome, they are anxious to arrange for the formation of a Union repre¬ 
sentative nf British Colonial agricultural interests throughout the Empire, 
and to invite delegates from other agricultural bodies throughout the 
Empire to a Congress to be held in Capetown at the time of the opening 
of the Union Parliament. As His Excellency understands that you are 
pot in a position to communicate direct with all such bodies, he thinks 
that your best plan will be to address to him officially, through the 
Minister of Agriculture, a communication showing in detail the nature ot 
the arrangements which yah* Union proposes, and eqnveyipg to the other 
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agricultural bodies throughout the Empire the invitation of your Union 
to the suggested Conference. If the Minister of Agriculture endorses the 
proposals of your Union, His Excellency will be glad to forward them to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies with the request that he will dis¬ 
tribute copies of them through the Governors-General of Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia, the Governors of the other British Colonies and the Viceroy of 
India, to the various agricultural bodies throughout the Empire, so that 
these bodies may be in a position to send comments upon your proposals 
direct to your Union, and to reply to your invitation to the suggested 
'Conference.—I have, etc., 

I). Malcolm, Private Secretary. 


It was decided to send a delegation to interview the Government on 
Hie subject. 


East Coast Fever. 


In view of the fact that the subject would come up later on under 
the new resolutions, it was decided to postpone consideration of this part 
of the Executive’s report until the resolutions referred to came under 
discussion. 

Organisation of Union. 

The President suggested that a committee be appointed to go into 
the matter of this section of the Executive’s report and consolidate the 
proposals contained therein. This was accordingly formally moved and 
♦carried. 


GOVERNMENT REPLIES TO LAST YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 


The next “order of the day” was the consideration of the replies 
furnished by Government to resolutions passed at the Durban Conference 
■of the Union last year. From considerations of space we do not propose 
to refer to the replies considered by the Conference as satisfactory, and 
will therefore only allude to such as elicited discussion. The first of 
these was the reply to the resolution passed last year on the subject of 
Agricultural Education. 

Last year’s resolution read as follows:— 

“(a) With a view to securing this object. Conference strongly recom¬ 
mends to the various 'South African Governments the introduction of 
Mature Study 1 * into all schools. 

Further, this Conference strongly urges the introduction into 
ueriaiii schools of a course of technical agricultural training, both practical 
us well as theoretical. 
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“( r ) (1) >Such a course to be au optional one; (2) Such a course to 
be, uniform in its principles in all schools adopting the course within 
South Africa: (3) The different educational departments within South 
Africa to decide upon the standard in which such a course shall first be 
introduced. 

"(d) This Conference is of opinion that institutes should be opened 
in South Africa for training such teachers to impart such Nature Study, 
together with technical agricultural knowledge.'* 

The following replies were received:— 

Uape ('olumj: The matter of the Nature Study in-schools is i eceiving 
attention. A vacation course in Nature Study for teachers is being held 
in Capetown during the forthcoming summer vacations. 

1 regret to say 1 lint for financial reasons the Colonial 
►Secretary has been compelled to withdraw his sanction for the establish¬ 
ment of a branch of the department specially charged with rural educa¬ 
tion. The work is going on, however, and at tin* Normal Colleges courses 
are being carried out so as to Jit teachers for this very important work. 
I do not think technical agricultural training beyond what is comprehended 
in the Nature Study course is practicable in the primary schools of 1 he 
Colony, it may be possible to develop such work in time with the older 
pupil? in secondary schools. 

Union : This matter concerns the Minister of Education, and has been 
referred to kis Department for reply. 

It was agreed to send hack this resolution to Government. 

Railway Matteks. 

The following resolutions were re-affirmed and the Secretary in¬ 
structed to returft them to Government for further consideration:— 

“(a) That it is necessary that fast live-stock train® he run wherever 
the traffic justifies it on certain days in each week. 

“(b) That the various railway systems of South Africa be approached 
with a view to securing the same privileges for the staff of monthly agri¬ 
cultural papers, such as the Fanners’ AdvocateThe 8.A. Af/ricnliurist 
and Stork Breeder , The 8A. Farmers' Journal , etc., as are granted to 
the staffs of daily and weekly papers when travelling in the interests of 
such papers. 

"(c) ■ That returned empties of a recognised sort for sending fowls, 
butter, eggs, wine, etc., be carried by the railway at the lowest possible 
paying rate. 

“(d) That the railway rates on artificial manure be reduced to a 
minimum.” . 

The Union Government's reply was to the effect that the matter had 
been referred to the Secretary for Railways and Harbours. , ; 
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Law*. 

Tlu- following resolutions passed last year, and the Government re¬ 
plies to them, were read:— 

"(a) That in the interest oi South African manufacturers, who, in 
many eases, employ local agricultural products, it is necessary that a law 
be framed to prevent the “dumping* 5 of goods manufactured oversea within 
♦South African territories at prices below those charged in the ordinary 
course of wholesale trade in countries where such goods arc manufactured. 

“ ( b) Seeing that the farmers of South Africa are largely dependent 
upon the agency of parcels' post for obtaining seeds, the rate for such 
packages containing imported seeds be placed on the same level as that 
for {South African agricultural produce, and the rates be inter-Colonial. 

“(c) That this Conference continues to urge upon all South African 
Governments flie necessity for the framing of a law which will assist in 
the securing of artificial fertilisers of standard‘quality, and of seeds true 
in name, free from impurities, and of good germinating power; and that 
provision he made in such law for proper inspection of these goods. 

lM:i’Ui:s.— C/tpr Colony: (a) The question is now one for the Union 
Parliament to deal with, and no doubt the matter will have prompt 
consideration. (It) Tn Gape Colony the parcel post rate for South African 
agricultural produce is the same as for other articles, including imported 
seeds, and the resolution as above cannot therefore he usefully discussed 
at the present time, (r) The Government of this Colony is in sympathy 
with the terms of the resolution, and has already adopted legislation in 
the direction desired, which is contained in Act No. 20 of 1907', of which 
I enclose a copy, as well as a copy of the regulations issued thereunder by 
PpM-kmation No. 4oo of 1909. 

Tnion: This matter has boon referred to the Secretary for Commerce 
and Industry, (r) The Government will do its best to give effect to the 
suggestion contained in this resolution, hut legislation will bo required in 
order to do so. 

Tt was resolved to return these resolutions to Government for further 
consideration. 

Epizootic Lymphangitis. 

The following resolution passed last year, and Govommcntt replies 
thereto, were read:— 

"That the Government take immediate steps for the eradication of 
and prevention of the spread of the disease which has broken out amongst 
mules, and which is known as Epizootic Lymphangitis." 

Eefltes. — Cape Colony: Machinery already exists for dealing with 
the disease in question under the Animal Diseases Act, and this Govern- 
menfhas succeeded in practically stamping it out. There have been only 
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four outbreaks in this Colony during the current year, all in the Humans- 
dorp Division, and special attention is being devoted to this area with a 
view to completely eradicating the disease. 

IrnmvaaJ : Due care is being taken to prevent the introduction of 
equines affected with this disease from Natal, all equines entering from 
that Colony being systematically examined from time to time, and so far 
as the Transvaal is concerned there is no reason to believe that the disease 
5 s either prevalent or that it is spreading, as only eight outbreak* of 
Epizootic lymphangitis were dealt with by our officers during the year 
ending June 30, 1909. 

Union : Every effort has been made to control Epizootic Lymphangitis, 
and as a matter of fact the disease has been nearly extirpated. A Con¬ 
solidated Diseases Animals Act is under consideration, and it is hoped 
will be introduced into the Union Parliament at its first sitting. 

It was decided to ask the Union Government to submit the proposed 
legislation to the Agricultural Union for consideration before it is pre¬ 
sented to Parliament. 

It was here decided to take the remainder of the last year’s resolutions 
and replies as read, with the right for any delegate to revert to them as 
occasion might require. The consideration of the new resolutions on the 
agenda paper was then proceeded with. 


Row Resolutions. 


ERADICATION OF SCAB. 

Mr. Struben (Cape) moved:— 

‘‘That the Union Government be urged to undertake the eradication 
of sheep and goat scab on the "Block system’ at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

He said scab had retarded the progress of the sheep industry; and 
the best way to eradicate it, in his opinion, was by means of the block 
qysiem. He proposed to take the block system first, and apply the Act in 
the most stringent manner. No sheep would be allowed outside the block 
until the latter was clear of seal). One of the chief dangers was that 
farmers had to trek, and this infected the clean flocks through which they 
passed. Once they were clean, they need never be troubled with the disease 
again. 

Mr. Jtubidge (Cape) thought they should commence at the coast and 
work into the interior. Farmers had found in the past that the various 
pests which the country had suffered from had come up from the sea ports. 
He quite believed that if Mr. Davidson were given a free hand he would 
aoon rid the country of scab. But so long as thfe Act was, adipinistered 
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as it had been administered, and fines of 2s. (id instead of pounds were im¬ 
posed, they would never get rid of the disease. 

Mr. J as. King (Xatai) considered that the system inaugurated in 
I^atal some thirty-five years ago slum Id he put into force, namely, that 
on a certain date dipping should take place, and all who did not dip com¬ 
pelled to take out a license, which cost £3 and was available only for three 
months. That system had had most excellent results in Natal—so much 
so that just before the Boer War it would have been possible to count the 
number of licensed flocks on the fingers of one hand. If they adopted the 
block system it would take them probably ten years or more to eradicate 
scab. Blit whatever law was put in force, it should be enforced uniformly 
throughout, not piecemeal. 

Mr. Davidson (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Cape) contended that the 
only effective means of eradicating scab was by the block system. He 
pointed out that dipping, to be effective, must-be done under the super¬ 
vision of Government inspectors, and the great area of the country pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of any such supervision at one time. Tt was for this 
reason that the adoption of the block system was urged—so that super¬ 
vision might be concentrated on relatively small areas. Proceeding, he* 
said that they must entirely prohibit the movement of infected sheep; and 
there must be no loophole for the introduction of sheep from without. All 
the old kraals must be destroyed, as they retained the power of com¬ 
municating the disease for a period, of three, years. Another point lie- 
emphasised was that all staff appointment® must be made by Government, 
.from men outside the district in which they were to serve. In reply to 
a question, Mr. Davidson said that the fines imposed by the Magistrates 
in the Gape Province were totally inadequate—in fact, the Act was ad¬ 
ministered too sympathetically. Ho also said that, under the block sys¬ 
tem, scab could be eradicated in three years. 

Mr. Joubert (Free Stile) thought that the system to be adopted by 
fcach Province should be left to the Government, as the needs of the 
different Provinces would vary. 

Mr. Barry (Free State) supported simultaneous dipping. He con¬ 
sidered the block system would take too long, and those whom the blocks 
liad not yet reached would have to suffer too long. 

It was pointed out that the Free State could l>e treated as one block. 

Mr. Davidson said that under the block system simultaneous dipping 
could be adopted—in the Cape Province it was enforced in April and May. 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) moved as an amendment:— 

“That the Union Government be urged to pass a uniformly strong 
and compulsory Act for the eradication of scab in Fheep and goats at as 
early a date as possible, and that such Act shall make provision for the 
adoption of the TJlock system* and for Simultaneously dipping* under 
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effective supervision, as it is found that the one or other system will prove 
most effective, and that all officials in control of the working of this law 
shall be directly appointed by the Minister of Agriculture.” 

In reply to a question by Mr. Jack, Mr. Davidson said that his plan 
would be to divide the Cape Province into four blocks, so as to interfere 
with the transportation of stock as little as possible. From No. 1 block 
the staff would be removed to No. 2 block, leaving a certain number to 
supervise the work done. As each block was undertaken the work would 
grow less. 

Mr. Struben, replying, said there should be no difficulty in adopting 
the block system. Fines would not stop the spread of the disease, and 
would not he nearly as effective as if the movement of sheep were con¬ 
trolled. (dean sheep could be allowed out of the Mock, but sheep from 
•outside would not be allowed to enter that area, lie considered that those 
charged with the administration of the Seal) Laws should be allowed a 
free hand and he removed from political influence. Simultaneous dipping 
could not be carried out nil over the country—it would Acquire an army 
rc.rps of supervisors—but the principle could be applied to block- of 
country, treating each block separately. 

On beipg put to the vote, the original motion was ]<M and Mr. 
Nicholson’s amendment carried. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MERINO FLOORS. 

Mr. Jack (Cape) moved:— 

“Tlmt the Union Government he urged to consider the question of 
the more rapid improvement of the mass of merino sheep flocks throughout 
the Union ; and that Congress would suggest the supply by the Depart¬ 
ment; of Agriculture of good flock rams, either imported or locally pus- 
chased, by sales at convenient centres at ‘upset’ prices.” 

He said that the difficulty was that farmers were unable to get at 
the centres where the best rams were obtainable. It was not a question 
of pauperising; the farmers were quite able and willing to pay for the 
animals. 

Mr. Struben (Cape) supported the motion, but suggested that the 
words “either imported or locally purchased” be eliminated. 

Another delegate said that thirty or forty years ago farmers travelled 
hundreds of miles in their wagons to buy sheep, and if they could do it 
then, snrelv they could do it now, with the present railway facilities. 

It was pointed out by another gentleman that different climates and 
soils required different types of sheep, and that consequently a type that 
was suited to one section of the country might not he suited to another. 

Mr. Coiibert (Free State) thought the Government might assist 
farmers by advising them what types of rams to buy, according to locality. 
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Mr. Hunt. (Transvaal; supported this view. 

Mr. Jack, in replying, agreed that they must build up certain types 
for certain districts, but there were some districts m which the standard 
oi tlie sheep was very low, and the use of sires from other districts and 
from oversea would he valuable as a start in the improvement of their 
flocks. 

The motion was lost. 


JUDGES FROM OVERSEA. 

Mr. Strubcn (Cape) moved:— 

“That the Union Government be requested to obtain the paid ser¬ 
vices of judges from oversea for at least two successive years, who shall 
judge, as single judges, at as many shows as possible throughout the 
Union during the show season; one each for ('/) light horses. (I) heavy 
horses, (c) beef cattle, (/I) dairy cattle, (o) merino sheep; and that 
such judges shall undertake to deliver lectures and give demonstrations at 
the chief shows.'’ 

He thought this would do a great deal in the direction of evening up 
tlu* classification of exhibits. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Hunt (Transvaal) Mr. Struhen withdrew 
tlie resolution on condition that it be submitted to all agricultural judges’ 
associations in the Union. 


FREE 'RAILWAY TICKETS TO JUDGES. 

Mr. Johnstone (Free State) moved:— 

•‘That the South African Railways he asked to give free tickets to 
judges officiating at agricultural shows.” 

TTe said that flic object of the resolution was to enable the smaller 
shows to get the best judges 

On the motion of Mr. Kicholson (Transvaal), the following amend¬ 
ment was substituted for the original resolution:— 

‘That the various Railway Administrations in the sphere of in¬ 
fluence of this Union be asked to give 12 free return tickets to judges at 
the central shows, and six such tickets to judges for local -hows, while 
the present concessions operate for the balance of the judge- required. ’ 

The resolution, as thus amended, was carried. 

REFUND OK AGRICULTURAL SHOW TRAFFIC. 

Mr, Johnstone (Free State) moved:— 

"This Conference recommends that the S.A.R. be approached with 
a, view to facilitating the refund on agricultural show traffic.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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DELAY IN FORWARDING SHOW STOCK. 

Mr. Johnstone (Free State) moved:— 

“That the attention of the Administration of the S.A.E. be drawn to- 
the delay which often occurs in forwarding show stock and exhibits, and 
that it he a recommendation to the Railway Administration that more 
free attendants* tickets should be allowed for servants accompanying show 
stock.'* 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


LIVE STOCK OX RAILWAYS. 

A (’ape delegate moved :— 

“That this Congress urges upon the Enion Government the necessity 
lor an increased mi in her of live stock trucks on the railways, and more 
rapid transit.'* 

Mr. King (Natal) seconded. He said that the time would soon come 
when inspection would be neoo^ary. He referred also to the question of 
the charging of demurrage: it was a one-sided matter, as the sender of 
stock often Had to wait three or four days before he could get trucks, 
and he could get no redress. . There was also the matter of leaving 
stock without food and water for days on end, for which supervision was 
necessary. 

Another speaker said that a Commission was appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the matter of the treatment of stock on the 
railways, and had made a number of recommendations, which, however, 
had so far not been put into effect. He recommended the addition of the 
following words “That this Agricultural Union urges the Union Gov¬ 
ernment to carry into effect all the recommendations of the Commission 
appointed by the Transvaal Government to inquire into the treatment of 
live stock on railways.” This was agreed to by the mover. 

Mr. Jack moved a further addition: "and that this Union appoint 
a committee to watch the interests of farmers until such’ time as these 
recommendations are put into effect.” 

It was agreed to postpone further discussion on the subject to enable 
a copy of the report of the Commission referred to to be obtained for the 
information of the Conference. 


RAILWAY CONCESSIONS TO DELEGATES. 

Mr. H. Radey (Natal) moved:— 

"That, in the opinion of this Union, the South African Railways 
ihould issue to delegates duly appointed to the annual Conference of the 
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l uier-Colonial Union free railway passes, emitting them to travel to and 
from tlie Conference, wherever held." 

Mr. King (Xatal) seconded. 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) thought a monetary grant would be 
better. 

The resolution was carried. 


REFUND OX SHOW TRAFFIC. 

At tlie instance of the Free State delegates it was resolved:— 

‘•Thai this Conference recommends that the S.A.K. ho approached 
w ith a view to facilitating the refund on agricultural show traffic.' 


WORKING OF SHOWS. 

Mr. Johnstone moved:— 

"{a) A> it is desirable that the larger agricultural societies adopt 
uniform show regulations and frame a model prize list., the Secretary of 
the Union In' instructed to communicate with the secretaries of the Port 
Elizabeth. liosebank, Bloemfontein. Pretoria. Johannesburg. Durban, 
Maritzhuri: and Bulawayo Agricultural Societies, suggesting that tho re- 
piesentative of each of the above Societies arrange for a conference to carry 
this into effect. 

“(M That with a view to the efficient working’ of agricultural shows 
throughout South Africa, it is desirable that uniform methods be adopted, 
wherever practicable, in relation t ) the management, etc., of such shows. 
*iml that show dates shall be fixed by the Annual Conference of this 
Union/’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


FA PM KPS' TIM P TO EUROPE. 

The following resolution was moved by the Transvaal Union:— 

“That this Conference desires to urge upon the Union Government 
the advisability of carrying out the scheme suggested by Dr. Macdonald, 
of the Transvaal, in respect of a farmers’ trip to Europe and America.” 

Mr. Jack spoke against the scheme, considering the request an un¬ 
reasonable one. 

It was resolved that the motion be left over until Dr. Macdonald 
could be present to explain the scheme. 


OSTRICH EXPERT. 

Mr. Brown (Cape) moved:— 

“That this Congress favours extending to British East Africa facili- 
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ties in the matter of importing ostriches'from the Cape; but urges the 
Government to take steps to prohibit the exportation of ostriches anywhere 
by sea/' 

He *aid that there were wild ostriches in B.E.A., and that, if they 
were to*protect the industry, they should go hand in hand with ostrich 
tanners there, in order to get them to confine their borders as was done 
in South Airica. .If tins was not done, the industry in South Africa would 
eventually be destroyed. 

The President pointed out that it would be a necessary condition that 
B.E.A. should have similar export legislation to that prevailing in South 
Africa. 

The motion was carried. 


INTRODUCTION of SI TIER. 

M r. A an liecnon (Free State) moved 

“Congress is of opinion the time has now arrived that the importa¬ 
tion ot bulls, rams and stallions should be under the surveillance of a 
qualified official, with the object of preventing the introduction of un¬ 
desirable sires/* 

Mr. Joubert (Free State) seconded. 

Mr. King asked whether it was the idea to prohibit the introduction 
of sires? If not, what was the use of if? It would l.e impossible to 
prevent the lauding of “undesirable'-' sires. It was an impossible resolu¬ 
tion altogether. 

In explaining the resolution Mr. Tan Rconen said it had been 
framed rather with a view to giving advice to importers. 

Mr. Starke asked..where the supervision was to he—at the point of 
shipment or in this country? 

Mr. Jack moved an amendment advocating the submittal of the 
question to the district associations, and reporting upon same at I he next 
Conference. 

In reply to a question, Mr, ; ^ower (C.V.S., Natal), said that there 
was supervision for contagious daises but not for hereditary diseases. 

Voting by Provinces/there was the same number of votes for and 
against Mr. Jack’s amendment, and the Chairman gave his casting vote 
in favour of it. 

UNION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Jack (Cape) moved:— 

“That this Congress represent to the Government the absolute im¬ 
perative need of having one Department of Agriculture for the Union, 
run on the lines of the Department of Agriculture of the United State* 
of America.** 
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lie said he wanted to see the technical men of the Department of 
Agriculture free to do whatever they could for the advancement ul* agri¬ 
culture, and to secure this they should adopt the American Bureau system. 

Mr. .Nicholson asked whether Mr. .lack meant that their should ho 
out? Department only, or a controlling one with Provincial Departments 
as well. In the laiier case he was fully in accord with the resolution. 

Mr. Mitchell (Natal) said iho resolution was loo vague; there should 
he some detailed expression as to what w;c wanted, to he forwarded i-> 
(government. 

. The resolution was carried. 

Jt was decided to leave the matter in the hands of the K.wutivo t*» 
represent the matter to the Government 


SIRKS \T STUD. 

Mr. Kolhe (Free State) moved:— 

“‘1 hat this Conference is of opinion— 

*(1) 1 hat all stallions standing at public stud should undergo an 
inspection hy competent persons nominated l>y Government, and that 
licenses should l»c issued for those considered suitable for hi ceding 
purposes. 

“(2) I hat all private stallions be inspected, and the owners ihereof 
advised of their suitability as <ircs. 

“( : D That .fanners financially unable to buv useful sires be assisted 
hv Government in any way considered ino^t favourable, so Hurt suitable 
sires might be placed at their disposal." 

Mr. Joubert (Free Stale) seconded. 

Mr. King (Natal) thought that the idea embodied in Section 1 was 
an impossible one. Me thought that the three sections should ha\c been 
separated into at least two resolutions. 

The mover was willing that the three sections should he treated as 
separate resolutions; and this was agreed to by the Conference. 

Section 1, on being put to the vote, was carried. 

On Section 2, Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) said he could not support 
this resolution, as what might he considered unsuitable by an inspector 
might be suitable for the farmer's particular class of mares. 

Mr. King (Natal) said tlnn-e were constitutional defects which might 
Hot be obvious to the owner but which would be apparent to an expert. 

It was pointed out by other speakers that the. resolution was in¬ 
tended merely to enable farmers to obtain advice, and so gradually 
educate them up to a high standard. 

Mr. Kolhe, in reply, said it was the principle which he wanted to see 
passed* not necessarily the actual wording of the resolution as it stood. 

This section of the resolution was passed unanimously. 
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On Section 3, 

Mr. 0. h. Evans (Cape) thought the resolution was a little vaguely 
wo filed. 

Mr. Kolhe agreed to tlie substitution of the words "either by loan or 
iuio as may be considered most practicable*’ for the words “in any way 
considered most favourable.” 

The? resolution was adopted unanimously. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUD HORSES. 

Rev. das. Scott (Natal) moved:— 

“That the Conference is of opinion that the Union Government 
should establish a system whereby stud horses can be made available for 
Weeding purposes at various centres throughout South Africa.” 

lie said the system would not ultimately cost the Government any¬ 
thing, though it would mean some expense, no doubt, at first. He said Mr. 
Pitch ford was in favour of this system. He (Mr. Scott) suggested a fee 
of 1*^ each for serving. He thought there were many parts of South 
Africa, outside Natal, whore the system would lie invaluable. It was the 
poor man who wanted such assistance, not the big farmer, who could 
a I ford to buy his own stallions. Stallions up to £100 each would he quite 
suitable. 

Mr. Poulteney asked why bulls should not be included also. He 
asked that, the resolution he altered accordingly. 

Mr. King (Natal) said some attention should he given to the ques¬ 
tion of suitable dams. He said as good a class of animals was not being 
turned out now as compared with 30 or 40 years ago. This he ascribed to 
the inferiority of the marcs used. This had corne about by reason of the 
purchase of inferior mares, cheap, from the Natives. This was an im¬ 
portant point. Ally ice should be given to farmers in the matter of suit¬ 
able mares for breeding purposes. He supported the resolution, and 
pointed out taliat the scheme would not cost the eoutry anything eventu¬ 
ally. 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) said that something of the same system- 
as that referred to was already in force in the Transvaal. In the Free 
State, too, he believed that mares were being imported by the Government 
for Government stud purposes. 

. Mr. Joubert (Free State) said that although they realised that they 
must have good mares, still they felt that the stallion was the more im¬ 
portant. The question of hulls had been considered by the municipalities 
in the Free State, and they had decided to obtain good sires and place 

them at public stud. (Hear, hear.) 

'in reply to Mr. Poulteney, Mr. Scott said that he thought that it 

would be better to stick to one class of stock at a time. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. , 

* , (To be continued ,) 
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The Faults oi Butter-making . 

TJIK KAl'LTS OF JirTTKIt-MAKINli. 

By F. 0. Cn u.r.is, 

Pthi'ji K.rperl. ('it pi Frothier. 

(A Fojtrr mid before Hie Ihmr! Farmery' . {ssuridi'mti . Ft jurhibrr, l'rh>.) 

liiK subject I have selected jo road a -hurt paper before you to-dav 1 
have entitled " r l'\u> Fanils of Butler-Making/' That faults dr exist is 
TilJIy exemplified when you see but'er quoted on tI k* various markets at 
prices rangin'/ from id. to Is. Od. per !b. Farther than this, if one 
Butter-maker trots Is. od. and another <d. per lb.*, hojli jvsidiii‘r in the 
same district, it is quite ex blent that at .-ome stage or oilier in the pro- 
< ess of manufaeure tin* butter-maker \> at fault, and not the piv\ai!ing 
(onditions. din* problem of making good butler under tin 1 climatic 
eoiid.itions which prevail in South Africa is not so easy a< many people 
imagine, especially when high temperatures liave to be contended with, 
without tho assistance of either ice or mechanical refrigeration. But, 
apart from tin* difbeultv of controlling temperatures during the hot 
summer months, a 'rood average butter of uniform quality can be pro¬ 
duced all the year round if the principles underlying tlu making of 
goad butter an* strictly carried out. That these principles do not always 
prevail F \eyv apparent from the variations in tin* market quotations 
already alluded to. This brings me now to practically the root of all 
evil in regal’d to dairy work—lack of cleanliness. 1 know many 
people who at heart wish to be chain, but yet know very little beyond 
llm elementary principles underlying real cleanline.-< such as the trained 
dairyman is taught before lie learns anything else. A dairy ‘where, 
cream is kepi previous to its conversion into butter dmuld be scrupu¬ 
lously clean, well ventilated, dry. and the walls frequently lime-washed 
during the year. Xeithei should the dain be uesd as a place for storing 
fruit, vegetables, meat etc. which <o often is the case. A liberal -uipply 
of hot water should always bo handy to the dairy and all (lain uieiwils 
which come in contact with butter, cream, or milk should ho 
first washed in tepid water, then scalded in 1 oiling water, and 
then he left to dry and air by themselves. Tin ntensib can 

occasionally be washed with hoi. water toniaining common washing 
soda, care being- exercised to well wash the soda waier oil* any 
utensils it is found necessary to use it on. A scrubbing brush is always 
preferable to a cloth for cleaning dairy utensils, and m up should never 
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1 e used. Wooden utensils should, occasionally he washed in lime water,, 
the advantage ol ! which I will refer to later on when dealing with hlaok 
hi hotter. To give you an example of what it means-to keep milk 
in sterile and nnsterile cans, and this equally applies to cream, l will 
quote the following experiments. Ten gallons of mixed milk were- 
divded into live-gallon lots. Lot 1 was placed in a can rendered sterile 
hv means of steam, and Lot 2 placed in a can selected at random from 
a dairy where the washing operations were carried out in a very ordinary 
way. The milk placed in a sterile can and kept at a temperature rang¬ 
ing :lrom (><S to 75 deg. F. kept sweet for 40 hours, and that placed in 
the nnsterile (an went sour in IS hours. This, 1 think, conelushely 
proves the necessity of cleanliness in dairy work, and the example given 
shows that keeping qualities of the same milk can he enhanced 2S hours 
longer by being kept in a can properly cleansed. We now come to the 
next important point in butter-making, viz,:— 

Tin: J’icopKit Hipknixh or 0 1 ri: am. 

In order to understand how to control the ripening of cream it is 
as well to understand briefly what causes cream to sour. The souring 
of cream is exactly the same as the souring of milk— riz., through the 
agency of living organisms, or, as they are more generally termed, 
bacteria. The particular bacteria which the butter-maker requires for 
properly ripening his cream are technically termed hu lie-ferments, and 
those iormeuts have the power of converting the sugar of milk into 
lactic acid, and when sufficient acid has been formed the milk coagulates 
o;r thickens by souring. Milk, when drawn from the udder of a healthy 
cow, is practically sterile, hut immediately it comes In contact with the 
air it becomes impregnated with bacteria to a greater or loss extent, 
according to the amount of care exercised in the milking operations and 
the purity of the air surrounding the cows when being milked. The 
lactic ferments introduced into milk and cream when exposed to the 
atmosphere are controlled bj* heat and cold, and a temperature of TOO 
degrees Fahr. usually destroys them, and reducing either milk or cream 
to a low temperature, although not destroying the ferments, renders 
them inert. The temperatures at which they multiply most rapidly 
range from 80 degrees F. to 98 degrees F. Having these few simple 
facts to go upon, it is quite evident that temperature plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the ripening of cream, and a successful butter-maker 
will utilise this knowledge to its utmost, and vary the temperatures of 
his cream in accordance with the manner in which the ripening process 
is proceeding. The exact time cream takes to develop sufficient acidity 
for churning is somewhat difficult to gauge, as so much depends on the 
degree of cleanliness exercised and the temperature at which the cream 
is ripened. As a guide, it may he taken that separated cream kept at 
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a temperature of (>u degrees Fa hr. for 30 hours will he quite ripe enough 
to churn at the end of that time. This being a fair basis to go on, it 
may he safely assumed that nearly the whole of the cream ulilised for 
butter-making purposes during the summer months is in an over-ripe 
condition. JSneh being the case, everything possible should be done to 
retard the ripening, and this is best accomplished by reducing the tem- 
peratme of the cream as much as possible, using plenty of salt (in the 
summer month* only), and paying strict attention to cleanliness. But¬ 
ter made from badly-handled cream which is considerably over-ripe pro¬ 
duce* a soft, spongy, textured butter, with bad keeping qualities, ami 
which quickly turns rancid, as the butyric ferments, which are respon¬ 
sible for the production of rancid butter, have already got the upper 
hand of the lactic, ferments, the latter being so necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of a clean, well-flavoured butter. 

Treatment of -Separated OkJ'.AA!. 

After each separation and the resulting cream has been cooled a 
good handful of clean dairy salt may be added and well stirred in. Each 
fresh lot of ('ream can be treated in the same way, and when cooled and 
salted can be mixed with the previous day’s cream, always being careful 
never to mix warm cream with that already cooled, and to well stir the 
cream when adding a fresh lot to the bulk. The importance of fre¬ 
quently stirring cream cannot be over-estimated, as it ensures uniform 
ripening and encourages the work of the lactic-ferments* which belong 
to the class of aerobic ferments—that is, they require air for their 
jiroper development. To prevent a heavy loss in churning, no fresh 
cream should be added to the bulk for at least twelve to fifteen hours 
previous to churning. 

Thick versus Tins Cream. 

If it were possible for every butter-maker to keep the ripening of 
cream under thorough control, then 1 should unhesitatingly advise a 
thin cream for butter-making purposes, say, cream containing from 30 
to 35 per cent, of butter fat. Unfortunately, the high temperature which 
prevails here during the summer months makes it almost impossible to 
deal with a thin cream, so it is necessary to so adjust your separators to 
ensure producing a cream containing at least from d0 to 45 per cent, 
of butter fat. To give you some idea when your cream is of the right 
consistency, the best guide in a rough way is to watch the cream as it 
falls from the cream spout, and if same falls straight from the separa¬ 
tor to the cream bucket the consistency will be about right. If, on the 
other hand, the cream shoots out from the cream-spout, and has a cer* 
tain amount of curl about it, this is a sure sign that you are separating 
the Cream too thin, and the separator should be adjusted accordingly. 
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Bad-Flavoured Cream. 

A bad-flavoured cream is nearly always the outcome of carelessness 
and uncleanly methods. Oi course, there are exceptions—-when cattle 
are fed injudiciously, or pick up some herb on the veld that taints the 
milk. But these are food taints which are very pronounced, and can 
he detected in Loth milk and cream. In dairies when? cleanliness is 
strictly observed one seldom finds very much wrong with the cream; it 
may certainly he over-ripe, hut it usually retains that clean, sharp, acid 
flavour which is so characteristic of well-managed cream. But we also 
come across a large percentage of cream, especially sent to the creameries, 
which contains every flavour imaginable except the right one, and it 
can he detected instantly that no attention has been paid to the details 
already referred to. There is only one remedy to apply to n dairy that 
is constantly producing a badly-tainted (‘ream, and that is to haw a 
thorough spring-cleaning. Everything must be taken nut of the dairy 
where the cream is kept, and the whole building must be thoroughly 
cleansed and whitewashed. All utensils which come into contact with 
either milk nr cream must he well boiled, and then a fresh start can he 
made. In addition to this, it would bo advantageous to procure some 
buttermilk from a dairy where n clean-tlavourcd butter is being pro¬ 
duced, and a small quantity can he added to the fresh cream, which 
usually results in restoring the correct flavour to cream so treated 
When these somewhat drastic measures are adopted and properly car¬ 
ried out, 1 haw seldom known them fail, and usually all trouble from 
tainted cream disappears, and does not again make its appearance until 
carelessness takes the place of careful management. 1 have dwelt at 
some length on the proper ripening of (-ream, as it is one of the key¬ 
notes to successful buttermaking, and the value 1 of Iraving a sound, clean- 
flavoured cream cannot be over-estimated. Many people think that, 
given a cream separator and modern butter-making utensils, they arc 
sure to produce a good butter. This is quite a fallacy, and they can no 
more produce a first-class butter from an unsound cream than their 
forefathers could with the most obsolete utensils. 


Mottled or Streaky Butter. 

This is a very common fault prevailing throughout the length and 
breadth of South Africa, especially with th(? miscellaneous classes of 
butter so frequently met with on the various public markets. There 
are two distinct kinds of streaks in butter— viz., caseous streaks, always 
readily recognised by the streaks themselves being much whiter in 
colour than the butter itself; and dark streaks, caused by the uneven 
distribution of the salt and subsequent insufficient working. Both 
streaks of this nature give the butter a mottled appearance, and are 
very objection able from a market point of view, such butter usually 
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realising a much lower price than if no streaks were present, Butters 
conlaining caseous streaks should always he looked upon with suspicion 
from a keeping point of view, so we will enumerate seme, of the causes 
which produeu these streaks: (1) .Neglect to frequently stir the cream, 
especially when mixing different creams together, thus causing uneven 
ripening. {2) Exposing cream to direct Miniighi. (A) Churning at a 
high temperature, and subsequently using the first washing water at too 
low a. temperature. (1) Neglect io remo\c the hutter-milk from the 
butter by insufficient washing. (5) Neglect to strain the cream, espoci- 
ally if same is thin and over-ripe, as sueh cream usually contain- caseous 
lumps or curds, which if not removed an* bound to appear in tin* tv-ult- 
ing butter in tin* form of white specks. Another reason for -training 
cream, apart from removing extraneous matter, is the hi caking up of 
any lumps which may be in the cream, and if churned in this ,-talc not 
only cause a loss in the butler yielded, but also cause unevenness in 
colour. Those are some ot the principal causes nf caseous streaks, and 
no doubt there arc many other minor causes which L am mu able to 
discuss at the present time. 

Salt Stuj aks. 

These an* the most common, and at the saim* time most ca.-ilv re¬ 
medied. When adding dry salt to hotter ihB should la* done by means 
of a hair sieve nr flour dredger, as the salt when added in tin- way is 
more evenly distributed, and all lumps are avoided. The salt should 
not all be added at one time, but ho sprinkled on the butter .-omewhat 
gradually. After sufficient salt has been added, according to market 
requirements, and worked into the buffer, flic butter should he put 
awav for a few hours to allow the salt to dissolve, and then be re¬ 
worked. If all those instructions are carefully carried out all cause for 
salt streaks will be removed. In winter the salt takes longer to dissolve, 
but at the same time the butter, being firmer, will stand more working, 
which 1o a certain extent obviates this difficulty. To facilitate the salt 
dissolving in cold weather, it mav be slightly warmed in an oven before 
being used. 

Black Spots on Moulds in Burra;. 

Anyone who has had any lengthy experience in butter-making can¬ 
not fail to have observed this trouble of blade spots appearing in butter, 
and T regret to say this trouble is spreading more and more cadi year 
in a large number of dairies and creameries throughout South Africa. 
Time will not permit me to more than briefly touch on the fringe of 
this subject; neither can I discuss in detail the many theories which 
have been advanced as to the cause and prevention of this well-known 
trouble. Braodly speaking, this particular mould is nearly always found 
in dark, damp, and badly-ventilated dairies, ns sueh conditions are very 
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favourable to its growth, Such being tjhe ease, I can only advise fanners- 
who have' this trouble in their dairies to keep same as dry and well 
ventilated as possible and frequently lime-wash the walis, and all wooden 
utensils should he frequently well secured with hot water into which a 
few' handfuls of lime is w r ell stirred in, care being taken to remove the 
lime-wash before it sets dry. Butter stored in cheap boxes, such as 
common deal, will nearly always produce black spots on butter, especi¬ 
ally if such boxes become in any way damp. Inferior butter-paper also 
is often responsible for this trouble, as well as some waters used for 
washing butter, which on examination is found to be quite unsuitable 
for such purposes. When it is found necessary to put butter-paper on 
butter wet, on account of its softness, it is advisable, in place of putting 
the papers in ordinary water, to use,the following solution: Take one 
pound of boric acid, and dissolve same in a gallon of hot water; when 
cool put the dear solution into clean bottles, and keep same corked up 
when not required for use. Butter-papers dipped into a solution of this 
sort helps to keep the butter in hot weather, and has a tendency to 
prevent black spots appearing on the surface of the butter. This only 
applies 1o butter intended to be sold fresh; for storage purposes the 
papers should be put on dry. These, then, are some of the faults which 
wre meet with in butter-making, and although in a paper of this nature 
it is impossible to deal with such a subject as exhaustively as I would 
like, but still, if I have in a small way throwm some light on the diffi¬ 
culties which no doubt many of the butter-makers of this district have 
experienced, I shall fed that my presence here to-day has not been in 
vain. 


Keep Chicken's off Lokg Grass. —Young broods of chickens 
should net he allowed, to run out in the long grass, as by doing so they 
are exposed to the risk of having inflamaiion of the lungs through their 
plumage becoming w f et through. There is also danger of their consuming 
the small insects which are found on the blades of the grass in the early 
part of the day, and these, in many, eases, have proved to be the fore¬ 
runners of gapes, as the small insect* deposit eggs it the birds, and these 
frequently develop into gape^wonus, Tbe possibility of this development 
has been tested byus for several years ,and we have found that chickens 
•which’ have; : beeji t rouped 4u^r:- ; pracise)y'>the same conditions as regards 
food, but w r bteh ave-heeh ^-/gratfei^ths or on short grass which has been 
fegularly gone oyer with the lawn-mower, have not suffered from gap# 
at all, whereas tinse led in the same way, bxxt which have • 

.grass,' hate bean badly affected and many, losses have' ;resulte^^ 

Fam and Ftredfle*) [ 1 ^ 1 ’ 
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Poultry Keeping . 


By S. Waykic. 


(A Paper read at a meeting of the Durban and Coast Poultry Club.) 

(Continued from Page (>2,L) 

I have sent a good number of eggs to Salisbury Island to a friend resid¬ 
ing there, who assures me the weakest chicks mature into robust birds. I 
hope so. No such thing as enteritis is known then. Why do Leghorns 
always fetch the highest price on cur auction sales? Undoubtedly the 
main reason is their world-renowned laying capabilities. But one would 
think that an average price of 8s. fid. a bird, which, I think, is a low 
estimate of what fairly well-bred Leghorns do fetch on the sales, would 
bring more competitors into the market, as at that price, if you have the 
stock, you must make money. 1 have no doubt that a good many tried it,, 
but cannot produce the slock in any quantity to bring the price down. 
1 may be mistaken in taking it for granted that other fanciers also have 
the same difficulty in the bringing to maturity of the White Leghorns. 
X do think at times that, probably my ground has been run on too long, 
and wants a rest. 1 should like other fanciers to publish their experi¬ 
ences if they find the same difficulty. 

With regard to the incubation of eggs, I find that a good Ilearson's- 
maehine will hatch a better percentage of chicks than the same number of 
eggs put under bens. You are lucky if your average breakage under 
each hen is not more than two. and usually a chick gets crushed before 
the hem leaves the nest. 1 find the- best way is to put some hens down 
at the same time as you set the incubator, and pass the incubator chicks 
on to the bens as they come out. I have never been successful with arti¬ 
ficially-heated brooders. I look upon the majority of brooders as death¬ 
traps, as far as their use on the coast is concerned. 

Housing of Potjltbt. 

Thirteen years ago the principal method adopted in housing poultry 
was either the long shed, partitioned off, and the runs running longi- 
todinaliy off, or the octagon house with runs converging into it. I 
adopted the long shed plan with spring doors dividing the houses. This 
v fonn of house certainly, recommends itself as economising to material 
ifiasaL labour, teirfe disease has a nasty way of running right through the 
&mk on this principle, and I think the more modern method which I 
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have now adopted of having single houses right away from one another, 
(to roost ten birds), and a grass run to each of 125 ft. by 25 ft., is better. 

I very rarely get such a disease as roup playing havoc since I have 
adopted this plan. 

Chicken Homes .—These I have on four plough wheels, and the size 
of runs c8 ft. G in. long bv 2 ft. high. Being on wheels, they can he run 
on to fresh ground daily. 1 keep tin* chick up with the mother for the 
first week, then allow them out, always in fine weather. The sleeping 
compartment has a tray fixed in, which is covered with peat nio^s, and 
does away with the necessity for cleaning the droppings away for some 
considerah!e period. 

Feeding Adult Fowls. 

For many years I have adopted soft feed in the morning and corn at 
night time, the soft feed made np as follows:—One-third each SpvatFs 
Lavinore, bran, polards, and, when I can get it, bloodrneal, which is a 
most valuable egg coiner, and three times weekly a few handfuls of boiled, 
rice, wheat, amabela. or short oats for (‘veiling feed. I cut up all the 
green food and put in a box. Tin's is less wasteful than the tying up of 
■cabbage or lettuce: such a quantity is peeked off and trodden under¬ 
foot when this plan is adopted. The corn T throw in a deep hole which 
I have in the run. This is covered about a foot deep in leaves, and keeps 
the birds well exercised in scratching for their food. 

FKKiirvo Otttukexs. 

I have never given chicks hard boiled eggs: it is quite too expensive 
a feed, without, T should say. eoriesponding results. Coarse oatmeal is 
the foundation feed for the first few days, then ,1 mix Spratt’s eliicko 
with the oatmeal and feed on this for about ten weeks with occasional 
variations, such as boiled rice and chopped meat. I have also tried with 
very considerable success, the Devonshire cake roceipe as given in the 
S..1.P. Journal . about 18 months ago. I certainly think the salts intro¬ 
duced into this cake are very beneficial indeed. 

Diseases of Poultry. 

T have come to the conclusion after long and varied experience in 
opposed remedies for all the ills that poultry are heir to, that the less 
one spends on medicine the less mortality you will have in your flock, 
arid yotir balance-sheet will certainly he healthier. Still, one doesn't like 
to see a valuable bird looking seedy without trying to improve matters, 
especially if one can diagnose the disease the bird is suffering front, hut 
as often as not too much kindness kills, either by giving too large a dose 
of medicine or nut enough. Our knowledge and treatment of poultry 
> diseases in this Country k still in its infancy. As we all know—those 
-who have been in the fancy for any length time^-there are a nuipbet 
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of similar ailments which can easily be set right, such as scaly legs in the 
early stages, white comb, etc. These 1 don't intend to touch upon. But 
there are one or two diseases which periodically claim a good number of 
poultry. 

The old Natal fowlsiekness, as far as we fanciers are concerned, is 
a thing of the past, birds dying on the roost at night with black combs 
brought about by the excessive use of mealie feeding. We no longer 
confine ourselves to this feed, and this form of sickness has largely 
vanished, but what wc arc troubled with, and I may say right down the 
coast line to Capetown, is known as “enteritis.'* During a recent visit 
of Mr. Hocking (the White Leghorn fancier in those parts) to Natal, he 
called on me, and we had quite a good talk over poultry matters, and he 
touched on this disease and told me it was quite as had as the Cape av 
lure. Sometimes a bird will get it by merely moving it from one yard 
to another, both yards being free from disease, and. this is my experience. 
Hi hD coming from England will get it, that, have been put on fresh 
ground where birds have not been running for six months, but I have 
noticed that it attacks most severely after a change in the weather—a 
(■(live days’’ rain will develop cases rapidly. The symptoms are as follow: 

1 1 will be noticed in the first- stages that the bird stands moping about, 
fln n the droppings take the form of a yellowish, greenish, whitish watery 
discharge, and the bird goes down on its hocks and gcneralljy dies the 
third day. With sorr.c eases, even if taken in the very early stages, no 
treatment seems to be of any use. In other cases they recover rapidly, 
hut it takes, as a rule, ten days before they are quite well again. Some 
seasons are worse than others. Adult birds are more easily cured than 
hi ids from ten weeks to four months. 

Remedy .—For several seasons 1 used castor oil and sweet; oil (two 
tc a spoonfuls daily for two days), but T am afraid successes were rare. I 
was told coffee beans were good, but I think green peas would have been 
pist as much use. Sweet oil and cldorodine saved some cases followed 
up by Parish’s chemical food as a tonic I am now using a brown powder 
pounded from a wild runner, which the Kafirs call “jalap,” and put up 
by Mr. Bower, of the Bluff. Boiling water is poured on the powder, and it 
looks like very strong tea. It has a bitter taste. Three teaspoonfuls daily 
ia the doBe, followed up by Parish’s chemical food. This, so far. along 
With Mr. Pearce’s recipe for pills for the same disease has saved me a 


good many birds. 

Roup. —This disease in its various form is treated on by eve v 
poultry book issued, and no doubt a good many of those present this even¬ 
ing have treated a good many cases; the only form m winch t ns lsease 
attacks my birds Is in the eye, commencing with a few bubbles in the 
comer of the eye. If taken in hand in the early stages and the eye bathed 
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Tftith a solution of chlorinated soda, which I may add is very inexpensive, 
and after bathing paint under the eye with tincture of iodine, a cure 
usually Jesuits very quickly. Give Epsom salts in drinking water, but 
should the bird not be noticed in the early stages it is a somewhat more 
tedious cure, and usually necessitates an operation; the hard swelling 
under the eye will have to be lanced, and the cheesy matter abstracted 
with a quill or something similar, the thumb of the operator being pressed 
up against the roof of the mouth; this forces the mucous matter out where 
the incision is made. When all is clear, syringe the wound out with any 
antiseptic. This operation may have to be performed for three or four 
days before the bird is right again; if this is not attended to the bird 
usually loses the eye altogether. Since using lime in my house? on the 
chopping hoards T very seldom get a oa a c. 1 recommend this as a preven¬ 
tive against roup. 

Chicl'en T) israxes'. 

Chicks hatched in May, June, and July, if eared for, generally escape 
the ills to which the later hatched chicks are prone, such as chicken-pox 
and. drooping wings, and it is therefore advisable to hatch as many in the 
early months as it is possible. The difficulty comes in where to get the 
eggs from at this early period. Bird* imported from England to arrive 
here at the end of March will give you eggs right through the winter. 
The progeny in their turn should be early layers, and chicks ran be 
hatched in the early months; otherwise it is somewhat difficult to get 
eggs for sitting in these months. August and September chicks, if not 
held back by sickness, come on well for the next year's shows. I must 
put first on the list of chicken ailments during September to January 
months the drooping wing disease. Your chicks are apparently doing 
well, in the pink of health, when you will notice that all at once one or 
two chicks are moping and the wings falling. This usually occurs after 
a day’s wet weather. Although your chicks may have been penned up 
quite dry, they get attacked Once they have started to droop the wings, 

I have never found any cure; they waste away. I think a daily mixture 
of Parish’s chemical food in the chickens’ drinking water will enable the 
stronger ones to ward off the attack; at least, that is the result of one or 
two experiments I have tried. This all means expense, and to the man 
who has a large flock of chicks to rear it is quite out of the question to 
give them this tonic in the water, owing to the expense incurred. Per¬ 
sonally, I put it down to a sort of malarial fever. The rains start here 
about the end of September, and so do the drooping wings in chicks. 
You can keep chicks up quite dry while the rains, tt* on; let them wi 
on a bright day, with the tiem mi vapour coming from the ground after 
the tain, and some of them will get it. Can anyone amongst the fanciers 
present this evening suggest some preventive or a cure? I may menridn 
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last year I gave Devonshire salts in the chicks’ food, and I had very few 
cases of drooping wings in my yard. Still, this may have keen a pure 
•coincidence. Those that were attacked T couldn't cure. 

Ch ickea-Pux. 

This disease, as we all know, has played havoc amongst the chickens 
for many years, but we don’t fear it to-day as we did in the past: wo have 
certain remedies which we have proved will cure except in the ease of 
very young chicks, when they are host left to battle for themselves. IE 
they survive, all well, and good. I have found, up to six weeks old. that 
to attempt to treat cases of chicken-pox is to kill more than you cure. 
f l h(»y cannot stand the application of the remedies which we u>e, namely, 
a solution of permanganate of potash soaked well on the a fleeted parts 
twice daily for three days: or to touch the nodules with Jeves or Kero], 
taking care not to let the fluid touch the bird's eye. Providing the bird 
does not contract roup it is well again in a few days. I think it is just 
as well to add sonic roup powder to the soft food while undergoing the 
core. Personally, I prefer the potash cure, although in damp weather 
the birds are more likely to e\t a ndd when using this remedy. The only 
objection 1 hate to (he doves is that ii is very severe, and it is .-oumwieit 
difficult to keep the liquid out of the eye. especially if the etc is sur¬ 
rounded by nodules. Cockerels and pullets during the rainy season are 
subject to the enteritis scourge, the treatment of which I have already 
referred to. 

The diseases mentioned, I think, are likely to occur in the be.-t kept 
yards, especially if poultry have been running on the same ground year in 
and out, and most of dm* fanciers have to put up with those conditions, 
our ground being limited. The best we can do is to keep the ground in 
as sanitary a condition as possible, and isolate cases of sickness as soon 
as they appear. But I say that, even with the disadvantages of small 
spaces at one’s disposal, the fancier who looks after his birds, and feeds 
them rationally, need not worry too much about sickness. Cases will occur 
in the best yards. Birds die prematurely, the same as human beings, 
and where all care and skill is exercised it is often without avail. 

ITxtertilk Eons. 

STo doubt a good many fanciers will have had the same experience, 
as I have in selling eggs for incubation. The purchaser will call on you 
22 days after the eggs have been sold, and tell you, with a very black 
look, that the eggs you sold him were unfertile; only seven chicks hatched 
put of twelve eggs. You express your sympathy, and ask him to return 
|fee eggs, and you replace the same. On the eggs being returned and 
Rested, quite half the cases that have been brought to my notice contain 
chicks or fertilisation has started, and been checked by some cause or 
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another. It cannot be too clearly recognised that an addled egg is a 
fertile egg, but at some period of incubation the egg has been chilled,, 
or the vital germ lias not been strong enough to. survive, and then the 
process of decomposition sets in; and hence we get the exploding addled 
egg, which is proof positive of life having been present during the early 
stages of incubation. Barren eggs or unfertile eggs remain a clear yellow 
to the last, and only emit a musty smell. It is only within the last week 
that a purchaser brought me back ten eggs out of 32 (the balance having 
hatched) as being unfertile. I tested them, and found five with 18-dav- 
old cliicks in and two fertilised, being of the exploding type.; balance, 
three unfertile. We fanciers very often have a deal of groundless sus¬ 
picion cast: upon us when eggs which we sell don't hatch, and if those 
wculd-bo fanciers would only just read up what constitutes a fertile egg, 
a good deal of heartburning would be removed. 

Plenty to Learn. 

In conclusion, if I may be allowed to give a few words of advice to 
our young fanciers—don't run away with the idea that you know every¬ 
thing about poultry lore because you have kept birds of some sort o; 
another for a few seasons. There is .always plenty to learn. I look upon 
myself as just past the novice stage after 13 years of keen poultry fancy. 
Don't be like that poultry farmer, not Id miles from Durban, who, when 
I asked hint' why lie did not come to our show and learn something 
relative to the breeds lie intended keeping and what prices he could 
charge when he could breed something similar, replied: “You cannot 
teach me anything about pure bred stock and poultry points; it would be 
a waste of time my coming in.” Considering that the party in question 
had never bred a prize bird, I was somewhat astonished at his reply, and 
mentally predicted his career as a poultry farmer and fancier of pure 
bied stock would not be crowned by success. And time has fulfilled my 
prediction. Don’t be afraid of asking any of the older fanciers to solve 
seme of the knotty points that are continually cropping up. True 
fanciers are only too willing to give any information they can. 

During my twelve years’ association with the Poultry Club, I think 
I can fairly claim to have been through the list of offices associated with 
the Club—committee-man, yard committee—and in the days of staging 
in the Market House these offices were no sinecure. Many a battle of 
words used to arise ever the staging of poultry versus pigeons, as some 
of you will reeollept—vice-president, president, and treasurer; so I feel 
tlrnt^I have somewhat earned a rest from active labour in theOMhal- 
Plrogh my interest in the Durban and Coast Poultry Club is just as 
keen as ever. But with so many young fanciers coming on, it is time 
we older men made way for the younger Moods to do the battling* 
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A Visit to Cedars. 


By A. R Dixox, F.U.S. 


Having been on a visit to Cedara to put in some test plots on a now 
system of manuring 1 thought it would ho iiitorosting to readers of the 
Afjncultunil Journal to hour the \iows of an outsider on the value of sm-ii 
4ind agrioultural school the Covernmeut have placed before the Xatai 
public. 

Cedara stands as a sign pust in the history of the evolution of this 
•Colony, (treat changes are taking place in the direction of tlie better¬ 
ment of the nation, and when this movement strikes at Hit* rock bed of 
success, the improvement of the land in the direetion of industrial work 
and invention, it will he a movement of national progress. 

, Practical demonstration is the outcome of tin's school of agricul¬ 
ture. The oflieei'b of the institution are imbibed with a progressive 
spirit. This spirit <d evolution is seen in its soutl life, its intellectual 
grasp, its moral tone, its natural asperation*; it well meets the emer¬ 
gencies of the Natal farmer, as it hauls him to intelligent instruction 
and manual training. 

When the inner teaching meets the outward practice this co-operative 
power is the secret, of the success of the Cedara pupil; this training lie 
receives will give him self government over the various branches of farm¬ 
ing arid forestry; this co-operation is better than blind obedience to book 
law; it brings mind to govern matter and individual originality over 
parrot-like imitation. It brings the farmer into bis right mould, gives 
him tools to compter bis enemies in the soil and farm, and embibes him 
with an intellectual and moral superiority, giving new life to the centre 
of his home surroundings. 

Cedara lias imbibed the inspiration of the poet Low, el 1.- 

New occasions teach new duties. 

Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

We must upward still and onwaid 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 

Leaving the main building, the dairy and poultry work is the first 
that meets your attention. The clean cow-house, with its well-drained 
floor, water laid on and salt laid in boxes, with every convenience of 
comfort, a little slioithorn in the blood, a pasture of Paspalnm grass, a 
#ilo for winter food, a clean Bradford’s churn, and a willing heart to 
work, gives the dairy a look of freshness and purity of output. It would 
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be well if the wives and daugters of Natal farmers could have the in¬ 
struction of how to ripen cream, wash and work butter press and make* 
cheese for the market, and rear chickens with Hearsonvs incubator. They 
will by sending their brothers and sons to Cedara School of Agriculture, 

The next review was the blacksmith's forge, the carpjentry building 
and farriery. This special new-born life is one of the pulsations of the 
school that is bringing about the evolution fanning requires to kjeep the 
time true to the world's competition. In the adjoining building the noise 
of the new automatic shearing machine gives you the first step into the 
future of the wool industry in South Africa. Ilow to care for and handle 
sheep, how to breed for wool and mutton, how to select and judge varie¬ 
ties of merino, the student is so informed that Natal may become the 
companion with Australia in the wool production for the Homeland. 

Tl\e Department ol Forestry and Horticulture take a large share of 
the success of the Farm. The nursery work, the raising of trees from 
sMed, propogation. the laying out of plantations, the culture of black 
wattle, the economic forest products, the beautifying of the College 
grounds, and the nature and lay of the Farm and its surroundings gives 
natural help to the progress and development of this branch of Agricul¬ 
ture at Cedara. 


The Farm Manager has cereals,*root crops, legumes and vegetables 
cf all descriptions on view, and as the Farm soil is naturally wanting in* 
plant fertility much credit is due to the fact that tons of table food finds 
its way to the College kitchen, and the right application of manures give? 
an otherwise barren ground the yield of mealies, oats and other crops 
necessary for feeding the stock on the Form. 

From the use of the muscle we now come ‘to the use of the mind, 
agricultural botany, the use of plants, bacteriology, their action on food, 
milk, and plant life, green manuring, zoology, the development and in¬ 
cubation of plant and animal life, combined with agricultural chemistry, 
soil and its composition, value of foodstuffs, chemistry of plant life, with 
demonstrations and experiments illustrating the lectures. This^ is only 
an idea of the curriculum of the College. If any young man in Natal 
will concentrate his thoughts and forcefully act by faith to obtain a true 
agricultural education lie has>at Cedara willing hands and minds to help 
him to obtain his ambition, which will not only make the golden days 
of agricultural prosperity return but will reform the old traditional 
methods into a neiw history of farm action, giving prosperity and peace* 
to the whole community. * 


Cedara'a thoughts of truth are things 
Endowed with bodies, breath, and wings. 
Seht forth into the land to till 
The woH<5 with good results not 111 , 
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The Livinu Bek. 

The Living Bee . 


By 31 ary Bitchie. 


'President, Natal Bee-Keepers ' Association; Natal Expert, South African 

Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


(Continued from Pape USO.) 


]\ GARY'S MEADOW. 

*‘Yoc know. ymi haw not told u * yet wJiat the botanist said about the 
bees. Why we were to watch thorn. Do you remember you said you would 
seme day—that is. to-day?" 

"Wbirli botanist!'" somebody nsk>. “Linneaus. or Darwin, or 
Bin bank ?" 

"N<«, not Burbank/’ 

"I know, Christian Konrad Spreugol?" 

“Hermann Muller r' 7 

"Oit no. Old Parkiu<on, the one i ji Mrs Kwing’s ‘Mary’s Meadow/” 

"Pi of. Balfour? Mr. Medley Wood? Prof. Bew.-r" 

“No. no. do stop it. you girls: the man with the kind eyes—I mean, 
above your*desk." 

“Prof. Geddos, you mean?" 

“Yes, Prof. Patrick Geddos. You said you would tell us some day 
wlmi he said about the beosA 

‘ 4 l think l had Iwtter read it when we go back.” 

“Oin we need not go hack: it is only a fox's wedding: look at the 
bubbles in the water: that is a sure sign that the rain won’t last/’ 

We were clustered for shelter oil the verandah of the Science Boom 
for the big thunder drops had begun to fall on our way to the apiary, and 
the gutters were running rivers by this time. Half an hour later the 
Rtorm had passed, the gneat- white floeev cloud* floated apart, and the 
bright, blue sky appeared overhead. It was only a sunny shower after all, 
and we were soon shaking the jewels it had left from the branches of 
the wattle trees as we passed through the meadow on our way to the 
bees. 

Meantime Meg had gone for the book, and to the rhythm of the 
rain drops I read them what Prof. Geddes said about the bees:— 

Worker Bees. 

“Natural science for women is not what they think at college—the 
dissecting of the frog for the anatomists. It is with the child, with the 
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poet, and the naturalist, from Virgil *to Darwin; it begins in gardening, 
in watching the liv'nuj bees. And this vital science makes use. of no hard 
names; its language, indeed, is simpler than the common. The queen 
is no queen, hut an imprisoned mother; the 'neuters* are no neuters, hut 
the busy sisters of the hive. For the first, the life-long imprisonment, 
the narrow home of motherhood; for the others, the life of energy and 
of labour, for them the freedom, the sunlight, and the flowers. 

‘‘Here is your contrast of house-mother and new woman—sure 
enough as old as the world. The passive IJausfrau ol contemporary 
Germany, the New Woman of contemporary America and England, are 
each as old as civilisation. For oh, good lady friends, for whom society 
stops exactly at your own particular level of ,society, did you never see 
that every one of your domestics is a r.ew woman, a worker bee, who 
has gone out to labour in the world; that doctor and nurse, teacher and 
typist, dressmaker, mill girl, shop girl, and all the rest are new women 
proper—that is, workers—those who call themselves new and advanced, 
and whatnot, without working, being only mimics of the buzzing drones? 
The domestic is nearest the home, and so feels the instinctive feminine 
interest of this more than do her sister workers of the outer world. 
She f.eds the household, cares for the children, like the good worker- 
boo that she is. 

fc ‘But the vast body of working women, other than domestic-—how 
shall we classify them? Obviously, some have distinctly temporal func¬ 
tions; others distinctly spiritual ones. The dressmaker is the tire¬ 
woman of the domestic and the mother; the mill girl is the weaver slave 
of all three. These women workers merely replace men and machines 
in the factories, which are, as it were, the enlarged work sheds lying 
behind the kitchen of the typical home. 

"Leaving the domestic Martha and her hand-maidens—what of 
Mary? Hers it is to he type of the spiritual callings; hers the deliberate 
choice of the better part which shall not he taken away from her; hers 
the prototype and ideal of all sisterhoods since her day. 

"Here appear, in Catholic phrase, the secular orders—nursing the 
sick, helping the poor, teaching the children, and the like. And these 
goal works satisfy many; witness not only the professed sisterhoods or 
the incipient ones like nurses, school-mistresses, or parish councillors, 
and thus assuredly may be lived most serviceable and happy lives. 

"We are getting hack to the fundamental domestic again, albeit 
now with /spiritual-' basis.” (This idea of celibacy would need fuller 
analysis. It is in Nature; witness the very bees who were our text.) 
"But just as lover suggests lover of the opposite sex, so fellow suggests 
fellow, sister suggests sister of the opposite sex—that is, brother. And* 
despite all difficulties* the true ideal is of eo-operation, not separation 
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of tiie sexes. The problem of murals, as of practical life, is not to 
retreat from its difficulties, hut to surmount them, to bring them into 
a higher equilibrium, so making in short the difficulty an opportunity 
of higher things. 

“What, then, js tiie normal, the \iial condition of tin* true fellow¬ 
ship, of the ideal sister and brotherhood ? How shall we reach this fuller 
perfection of the human hive? Where has it boon expressed in the 
world? Barely, dimly, fantastically, if you will; yet surely, in some 
measure in chivalry, which was no mere temporal ordering of things, but 
in large measure also was the provisional religion of Western feudalism, 
and which grappled more boldly than did the too passive Orientalisms 
to which we base hum wont to restrict the name, with the fundamental 
problems of our daily life. 

“In it> noblest examples the combination of activity with purity 
was practically reached; not evaded bv help of Separate cloister walls, 
as in the (so profoundly less moral, however superficially more moral) 
woman thi> also meant more than affection and constancy, for she might 
that each sex not only expresses its own quality, its own superiority over 
the other, but uses this to develop the other. 

“The natural courage of the youth was not only developed by the 
danger of the quest, but relined by its discipline and patience. For the 
woman this also meant more than affection and constancy, for she might 
le not his lover, hut his lady only, the serene expression of his ideals, 
or their arousing voice, and thus suggest not only his general line of 
action, but keep up hi* moral attitude in it. 

“Thu* we reach the fullest ideal of the woman-worker—she who 
works not merely or mainly for men, as the help and instrument of their 
purpose, but who works with men, as the instruments yet material o£ 
her purpose/’ 

“But doesn't he say anything about the queen bee?" 

“Yes. 'Let us not over-pity the queen mother/ lie says. ‘What 
mother but will smile and say “Pity her? Bather envy her—was I not 
happiest with my babes?”' In another place he says, ‘But Mary, type 
of sisterhoods, is not the highest Mary, hut surely she in whom purity 
and motherhood unite/ 

“We are coming to queen bee now. We are coming to the queen 
bee, but not to-day. I shall read you what he says some other time.” 

“Is it about being queens, as Buskin puts it?” 

“More than that: he shows how romance and poetry are truly re¬ 
ligious, and how religion lies in idealising and consecrating life, and 
how love is life and life is love. ITVr Wissenschaft vnd Kunst hesifzf hat 
aucJi Religion ” 
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.MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By U r . J. Fullkk. 

\The S.B.K.A. has again a change in its secretaryship. Miss Pul - 
linger, who tool 1* office for a time, has resigned, while Mr. Tf\ Sira nark 
has promised to take over the Julie* about ne.rt March. In the meantime 
Mr. W. J. Fuller has kindly consented to act as secretary, and all com¬ 
munications should he swat to his address , Je^tnond Bond, MaFtzhurg, 
until further notice. —Ed. ] 


The Treasurer informs me that some few membi rs have not paid 
up their subscriptions for the current, year. I would advise those to 
hurry and pay up; otherwise they will be deprived of the benefits of 
the Association. 

For the information of those who are about to be come bee-keepers, 
and to readers who are bee-keepers hut- have not yet joined the Asso¬ 
ciation, the following remarks may he of interest. 

The objects of the Association are to bring bec-ke»*pors in touch 
with one another and to exchange ideas and melhods Jor the encourage¬ 
ment, improvement, and advancement of bee-culture. 

To combine so that a fair price may be maintained for the sale 
of honey produced. 

To teach others the value of the honey-bee, not only as a producer 
of honey, but as, the most valuable fertilising agent in the world. 

And now a special word to farmers. Mr. Fanner, wake up—that 
is if you want to got more profit out of your farm than you are doing 
at present. 

Do you realise what you are losing in your orchard by not. keeping 
a few swarms of bees? 

Do you know that if you grow fruit, buckwheat, beans,* peas, etc., 
yon can increase your yield by 25 per cent.? Your American cousins 
do it. 

Do you know, that honey is one of the most nutritious of foods for 
yourself, and more especially for your children? 
can either sell or, hotter still, use up in your own household, 
ea neither sell or, better still, use up in your own household. 

Mr. Farmer, get your good wife to make a cake, using honey instead 
off sugar, and you will confess you have never tasted anything- .•better,.; 
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Very few people have tasted really nice honey : learn to produce it. 
You will derive prolit yourself and give pleasure to others. 

Stings did you say? You dare not keep bees on account of the 
stings? Well, everybody who keeps bees will get a certain number of 
stings; but with modern appliances and ordinary care these are re¬ 
duced to a minimum. The writer inis not had a sting for three months, 
and is working with his bees every week. 

One last word, Mr. Farmer. Third hard, and if \on want further 
information send a line to the Secretary. 

The subscription is 7s did. per annum, and that is the whole of 
your liability. 

Now, what do you get for your 7s. fid.? Well, to begin with, you 
receive 12J per cent, discount off all bee goods purchased at Sliippey’s 
stores, Steel, Murray Co., and Parker, Wood & Co. Now, that in 
itself will insure Pie return of the first outlay to even a bee-keeper who 
owns only one hive. 

You will receive the Agricnltural Journal free for one year. (If 
you are already in receipt of this, a refund of the amount paid will be 
allowed.) 

Yon will be encouraged to exhibit specimens of your year’s work 
at the agricultural show, when valuable prizes are oifered. Members 
are allowed live entries free. You will be given an opportunity of help¬ 
ing the next man. 

Bee-keepers! we have helped you. We made strong representation 
to the late Natal Government, urging upon them the necessity to pro¬ 
hibit the importation of bees and honey which may be diseased with 
foul brood. 

Do you know what foul brood is? It is a foul disease which deci¬ 
mates thousands of colonies of bees in England and America annually. 

The Government listened to us, and the law has been passed. This, 
in all probability, could never have been done without the Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. We want your help and co-operation to protect you and 
■others in any further way that may he necessary: therefore, come and 
join our Association without delay. 

i\t sj« £ 

In future all correspondence will be conducted through ihe medium 
of the Agricultural Journal. Correspondents who do not wi>h their 
name to appear may use a pseudonym, but must enclose their real name, 
.and address, though not for publication. For reply by return of poT 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 

# * * 

' A Polela correspondent writes:—“I have a hive nearly full of bees. 
<?an I with safety divide this colony so as to make 1 w o 
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Yes, this can be easily accomplished. 

One mHlunl. —First of all get six. brood frames tilled with founda¬ 
tion and properly wired in. Fix upon the site for your new colony; 
this, of.course, should be in the shade of a deciduous tree, and never 
in the shade of an evergreen. Set four bricks on edge in such a manner 
that when the bottom board is placed in position two of the bricks will 
project at the back four indies. Obtain an Alexander feeder, and pack 
it up so that it is level with the top of the bottom board, and all is 
ready. 

Now take the old hive and place it on the new stand. Remove two 
or three frames from near the centre of the hive containing eggs not 
more than three days old. and place them between, four of the wired 
foundations in the new hive (that is now on the old stand). See that 
you don't take the queen with you. 

.Replace with full sheets oi foundation in the centre of the old 
hive. Contract entrances. .Most of the field hees will return to the old 
stand, and will start building queen cells. 

Both hives should now be fed with stimulating food, which is made 
by mixing equal quantities of sugar and water, until they are ready 
for the supers, which should be in about four or five weeks. 

You must, of course, examine the new hive frequently to make sure 
that the queen is safe and laying properly. Should she have received' 
an accident or keen killed in her marriage flight another frame con¬ 
taining eggs hiust .immediately be given to the colony. This is probably 
the simplest method for yon to pursue, but next month i shall publish 
Alexanders method for general information, which is recognised as 
the best by more advanced apiarists. 

TO PREVENT BEES FROM SWARMING. 

Bees can be prevented from swarming in the following way:—The- 
^method is to visit every hive and remove two frames of the sealed brood,, 
substituting two frames of foundation, being careful at the same time to 
leave the queen in the brood nest. This is, of course* taking for granted 
that, after the first extraction was made, all solid frames of honey were- 
removed and brood combs were given in exchange in the centre. The 
brood removed may be used for making increase, or if this is not de¬ 
sired, a super may be placed on the top, so that an increase will have- 
been gafined from this brood when it hatches out. Such a plan will 
prevent increase being made too late in the season, with the consequent 
loss, and the extra work, in order to prevent desertion. The use of 
'swarming cells is not advised, as this tends to cause the bees to swarm 
all the more. The giving of room in the way that has just been stated 
, is said to be the best means of avoiding the evils of swarming.— Jmrnal 
of the Jamaica AgrimtlfuM Bocieit/. r v; 
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NOTES OF JXTEHEST TO FAIKUIX’U 


EXP KIM'S. 


.1 Si TH.-\Toiis mav be used in liaithing turkey eggs, but my advice is, learn 
the old-fashiomd way iirst. The hatching is ea*y enough, but the dis¬ 
position to roam makes* the rearing of it in confinement so far impossible. 
■JLKi;m:i:T MviiK’K ( k *7 T ///7,77/.s- ond Row to Urow Them"). 


tinma n no Li’CKirxr.. 

The critical time with lucerne is the first six weeks of its growth. 
Flooding during this period is quite certain to give the plants a back-set 
from which they seldom fully recover before the second, and sometimes 
not before the third year, and it is not often in the arid States that rain 
falls with sufficient frequency to dispense with the necessity for irrigating 
the plants while small. l>y soaking the earth from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours before seeding, however, the plants will make vigorous growth 
until they are ten to twelve inches high, aftjer which they may me irrigated 
with safety.—L utk Wilcox ("l rntjutinH Fannin j ’*). 


PiicsriNO Theks con Transit vxtixo. 

Nro matter how carefully a tree may he dug many of the roots will 
he injured, and with trees that have been dug several weeks, as they often 
are when purchased from* a considerable distance, nearly all the feeding 
roots are destroyed, and can supply hut a small amount of sap to replace 
the moisture that evaporates from the large number of branches and buds, 
so that growth starts very slowly or the trees fail entirely. J>y removing 
the branches and buds in proportion to the injury of the roots a balance 
is created. Considerable heading in of the top should be done even if 
there are but few roots injured, and only a small surface of branches and 
buds to he supplied with sap, for there will he a much better chance of 
the remaining* bud# starting, and they will grow with greater vigour than 
if no pruning were done.— Samckl T. Maynard (“Landscape and 
(hardening 99 ). 


Dairy Ftknsils. 

Not all of the bacteria that find their wav into milk come from the 

./ •' t , 

cow or the barn. Often milk pails, strainers, cans, and other utensils 
used for handling milk are the source of such trouble. Faulty const ruc¬ 
tion of these vessels is very’ common. There should he no hidden, in* 
-accessible places in milk vessels. The seams should he soldered over 
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■smoothly, inside and out. Cheap tinware is not usually well soldered, 
nnd if such is purchased it should be taken to the tinner to have all 
seanis carefully gone over, closing up all that are open and cannot be 
•cleaned. Galvanised iron is sometimes used for milk pails and other 
dairy vessels, but it should not be, as the galvanising is rough on the sur¬ 
face and affords hiding places for" inumerable bacteria. Wooden vessels 
should not be tolerated, under any condition, for bolding milk, for it is 
impossible to keep them clean. Bnstv tinware, besides its effect in im¬ 
parting rusty or metallic flavour to the milk, is objectionable for the same 
reason. Good tin is the only practicable material for milk vessels, and 
this must be kept shining and bright.—Emvix \\\ Webster. M.S., 
Chief of Dairy Division, C.S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


TRANSPLANTING CrriilK TREE*. 

The system of lifting the citrus trees with a ball of earth si ill re¬ 
maining about them and then encasing this in a sack is an excellent one. 
The trees may be transported long distances and planted out without 
even wilting the foliage, if the work is carefully done. To lift the frets 
a trench is dug along one side of the nursery row, about eighteen inches 
deep and six or eight inches away from the trees. In digging this trench 
the layer of lateral roots are cut off, and at the bottom flic tap-root is 
served. The top soil is then removed so as to barely expose tin * crown 
roots and a sharp spade is thrust into the soil on the uncut sides to sever 
the remaining laterals. W hen all I lie roots have boon mil the tree is care¬ 
fully lifted from its place. The angles are rounded off and the tree \< set 
oil a piece of burlap sufficiently large to completely cover the hall. * The 
burlap is carefully drawn round and tied about the earth. The size of 
the hall should correspond to the size of the tree. Smaller trees have 
■about forty pounds of earth, larger ones about sixty. This method of 
•digging trees cannot he pursued on loose, sandy soils, but only on those 
which have sufficient clay to make the hall well about the root.-. —!T. 
Harold Tlrxii: (“Citrus Fruits and their Culture”), 


Green Manuring . 

The practice of ploughing under green crops as manures is not very 
general, and we do not know as much as we should like to know of the 
value of the method. Some crops do not thrive when sown on land into 
which a green crop 1ms recently been ploughed. This is particularly true 
of those crops that like; a solid seed bed, or which are sensitive to aeide. 
When a heavy green crop is ploughed under, it goes through a fermenta¬ 
tion not unlike that which occurs in a barrel of kraut, resulting in the 
formation of a considerable -nmomt of acid. Lucerne is particularly 
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■sensitive to acids, and it also requires the laud just before seeding to 
lucerne. The cereals, particularly wheat and rye, do not do well alter a 
green manure. On the other hand, potatoes and maize are not seriously 
injured by green manures, in fact, potatoes are benefited by them, since 
the resulting acid condition of the soil prevents the development of 
potato scab. Generally speaking, when it is desirable to plough in a 
green crop before fall-sown crops, it should be done a, month or six weeks 
before planting time, and the soil should be harrowed frequently or 
otherwise compacted. A few good rains will wash out most of the acids 
and aid in compacting the soil. The acid may also be counteracted by 
adding lime.—W. J. Spillman, AgrkiiHnrid in ('hnnj<\ of Farm Manage¬ 
ment IuresfHrfitHonx, V.S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 


More u Pox’ts” for Poultry-keepers. —Don’t neglect: keeping fowl- 
houses dry, clean, and free from vermin. 

Don’t fail to let plenty of sunlight into your fowl-house. 

Don’t fail to keep oyster-shell or lime, and sharp grit, always before 
your poultry. 

Don't forget that long-legged birds arc seldom good layers, and, as 
a rule, are deficient in breast-meat. 

Don’t breed from loose-feathered birds; the tight and abundantly 
feathered are usually the best layers. 

Don’t forget that the breeding-pen must be dry to get a good per¬ 
centage of fertile eggs. 

Don’t fail to give your birds green feed if the grass lias become long 
and rank 

Don't fail to grow all the green feed required if you have space. 

Don’t grow heavv-boned birds: it is meat that is wanted, not bone. 

Pont forget that a medium-sized bird of its breed is generally the 
best layer; large birds are prone to fat. 

Don’t compel good layers to support the drones: an idle hmi is never 
a good layer. 

Don’t go into the poultry business if you have to depend entirely 
upon hired help; do the technical part of the work yourself. 

Don’t waste time trying to cure persistent cases of disease. 

Don’t feed chicks for forty-eight to sixty hours after they are 
hatched ; feeding too soon will cause indigestion and bowel-trouble. 

Don’t forget to feed chicks a little and often; the drier the food the 
better. 

Don’t keep an old hen because she lias some peculiarity about her:" 
there should be no sentiment about poultry-keeping when it is a question 
of making a living out of it.— (Agric. Gazette , London.) 
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The Position of East Coast Fever. 


OUTJiBEAKS DURING- OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


The Chief of tlu* Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East ('oast Fever that ha\e occurred during 
the period 21st October to 15th November:— 

Newcastle Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Langklip,” west of 
line; “Zuurbult,” west of line; “Welgedarht,” west, of line; ‘’Droogdal/" 
west of line; “Wang Alles/’ west of line. 

EsIcourt Division. —Outbreaks on the farms. “Xoodhulp/* “Oatbkin” 
(sub-division of “OppermannV” Kraal), “Hill Grove/* ‘Milue Bell” (sub¬ 
division of “Dooms])!iiit”), “Lot 115” (suh-division of “Plessis Laager”), 
“Small hoek” (sub-division of “Brief ontein”). 

Viuvnti Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Xewstead” (sub-divi¬ 
sion of “Cragieburn”), “Setatin” (sulv-division of “Petrus Vlei”), Louis- 
dale” (sub-division of “Briefontein”). 

Polflft Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Si/’ * tf S«S/’ “S9/ % “S10,” 
“Sll.” 

Richmond Division. —Outbreak on the farm “Meyer's Hock.” 

Dundee Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Vtei Poor!/’ west of 
line; “Cragielmrn,” east of line: “DroogdaJ,” west of line. 

Klip River Division. —'Outbreaks on the farms “Home Farm” (sub¬ 
division of “Small Hoek”), west of line; “Lombards Kop” (sub-division 
of “ModderspruitV*), west of line; “Black Orage” (sub-division of “Quag- 
geFs Hoek,” adjoining “Watcrkloof”); “iTurskv” (sub-division of 
“Danse Kraal”). 

Lower Umzimhtlu Division. —Outbreaks on the farms “Beedale,” 
“Beedale C.” (sub-division of “Beedale”). 

Alexandra Division .—Outbreaks on the farms “Oiudunnan/’ “Pul- 
urn bane ” “Mayfield” (shown m the map as 

Weenrn Division.’ —Outbreak on the farm “Vrisgewaagd.” 

Pietermaritzburg and Umgeni Division .—Outbreak on the farm 
“Braeburn” 

Jxopo ()utbreaks on the farms “Location” (adjoining 

“Flettsburg” and “Oraeourt”), “Cleveland” (consisting of “O.W.” and 
“Bavine JSTo. S”), “Seven Fountains” (consisting of “Crystal Manor/' 
“Watershed,” “Barkley,” “Lot BJR.,” “Goodlands/’ and “Kedron”V 
^Carrisbrook” (shown on map as “Lot 9”). 

Lion's River Diriamn.—Outbreak on the farm “Welterrreden” 
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Conducted by "Abator.” 

MONTHLY ARTICLES, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 



i 


AND NATURE STUDY NOTES 

FOR 

BEGINNERS IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 
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Nature Notes for December. 

The (lay?* are their longest, loveliest, for summer is the noon-dav of the 
year. Day after day, there is the same blazing sunshine, the same cloud¬ 
less sky, the same heat-haze on the Dills. It is the time of fullest foliage, 
and the gardens are a blaze of colour. 

The yellow roadway loses itself in the tall grass, which has also 
hurst into flower. The short, twisted, flat-crowned trees that dot the 
slopes throw faint shadow on the green sward, but here and there there 
are clumps of bush that lie wholly in the shadow of the hills, and forests 
of young bamboos that afford pleasant dwelling for the fairy folk. 

The flowers pass in quick succession, each more wonderful, more 
beautiful, than the last, from the creamy sprays of wild asparagus to- 
the strawl erry-coloured blossoms of the bright flamboyant that crown 
the summer. 

In the winter, when the bouganvillea is in blossom, there are foot¬ 
paths, but when summer comes with its flood of blossom it sweeps them 
out of sight, and there is just one broad sheet of colour—the gaillardiu 
is like a field oi? marguerites, dyed all the colours of the rainbow; the 
eannas wear their gayest robes, red checked with yellow, yellow flamed 
with red. 

There are gay flowering shrubs from many lands with rare and 
curious floorers and old familiar blooms; carnations and dahlias and fox¬ 
gloves, full of memories of a land where the sunsets are less gorgeous* 
no flaming red and gold, but quiet, grey, and tender. 

But Father Christmas has come, in best fur cap and giant muff, and 
he smiles from out his frosted beard at the, thermometer registering 
100 deg. in the"shade! M. B. 

THE VOICES OF NATURE. 


“The voice of the sea is the voire of sorrow, the voice of the mountain is the- 
voice of prayer, the voice of the forest is the voice of love.” 


I—The Voice of the Forest. 


Have we not all heard the whispering of the woodland wihcb lures us 
deeper and deeper into the hidden places, with hinted promises that we 
shall there at last find our heart’s desire ? 

As children we have felt the fascination of those fairy tales, which 
told of enchanted castles and spellbound palaces hidden away in the * 
heart of a wood; and we have entered into the spirit of the fairy prince, 
who fought his way through briar and tangle, and thorn arid thiefcet, 
math at .last 'hejdisri^riOlridythO'ilooping he^uty whoawaitedliimtfaere. v ; ; : 
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And even children of a later growth feel the spirit of that fairy 
prince still stealing over them when they stand in the midst of a forest 
on a summer’s day. Then suddenly all the stories of chivalry and 
romance become possible. Forest lovers may be found resting under 
any ki-h: gentle knights may be seen pricking across any glade. Each 
tree whispers to us its magic secret : each grassy path beckons us to 
follow it until we find our beloved awaiting us in a banqueting house 
whereof the beams are of cedar and the rafters fir. 

E\ ery pilgrim of life at some time or other passes through Arcady; 
every wanderer’s path goes by way of the Forest of Arden; and even 
though we may hate travelled a long way since then, and our feet be 
weary and our faces worn, Arden and Arcady come back to us once 
more when we stand on a summers day in the heart of a wood.—E. T. 
Fowler. 


THE COLLEGE GAUDEN. 


“ Cod Almighty first planted a garden . and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures .* it is the greatest refreshment to the spirit of man , without which buildings 
and palaces arc but gross handiworks, and a man shall ever see that , when ages grow to 
civility nnd elegance , men come to build stately sooner than to garden finely , as if gar- 
deni hr were the greater perfection 


The raison d'etre of one of the earliest Botanic Gardens—that of the 
famous “Tardin des Plants,” in Paris—is said to have been ilie supply 
of fresh bouquets to court ladies. Scientific reasons have since then 
outgrown the artistic, but there is no reason why these should not be 
united in our College garden. 

Our first task is to see the ground as it is. Our second task is to- 
imagine what it might be, and our third to make it a Plaisanee a place' 
tff delight, of sweet scents, and pleasant shade—the garden of our dreams. 

After much discussion, and repeated failure, we succeed in drawing 
a map to scale, showing the principal natural orders, with some regard* 
to such questions as situation, soil, and aspect. On one point we arc 
all agreed—that here, by the sluit, our bog garden and nursery must 
be. From the water lilies, with their large floating stems, from our 
prostrate mosses by the waters edge, w r e come to those plants that 
stand erect, and here our reeds and rushes, flags and arums, find their 
home. From those that grow by the w'ater side we pass to others that, 
like the gay tritomas, have climbed upon the bank, but still love mois¬ 
ture and shade. 

Here, in some lew-lying spot, our ferns will grow, and make a little 
•vfipreen- .world, by .themselves—a shady, cool retreat, in which eyes,, tired' 
of study, will rest and be refreshed. The lilies wo shall plant upon the 
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sunny slope; their poor relations, the grasses, on the lower side; their 
grand friends, the gay orchids, on the higher. Lilies—what a wonderful 
succession! First, the lire-lily, a tongue of dame; Ifafa lilies, with 
fairy trumpets, gold and silver; stately fleur-dc-lys, bearing aloft their 
purple crowns; yellow day lilies, catching the sunbeams in their golden 
cups, and dying with the light; lilies pale and pendulous, casting per¬ 
fume on the night; lilies gay and fearless, rolling back their leaves of 
scarlet-orange to the sun-lit day. 

By the path, yuccas with silver bells, eyeads, and palms; here a 
tall aloe towering overhead, and there a beautiful Strelitzia, whose 
flower the children call “the bird of Paradise.'’ Beyond is the rose 
garden; the path to the left the garden of commerce, where we shall 
grow economic plants, plants used for food, and medicinal plants, tea, 
coffee, and castor oil; plants like cotton, hemp, and indigo, that are 
useful to man, and some, like the Bermuda Cedar, used to make pencils 
for our artists. 

The path to the right leads to the Arboretum. Here you may sit 
and listen to the rustling of the leaves, Jor there are leafy trees from 
•other lands—from England and Australia, from Ir.dia and Japan. 
Flowering trees there must ie, like the Jacaranda, the blue tree from 
Fairyland, and Cassia, a bush of yellow' flame, the si raw*berry-coloured 
Flamboyant, the lilac Cape Chestnut, the deep-red Scholia, and the 
scarlet Kafir-boom. Climbers we shall plant from the strong Buugan- 
villca, with*its long green boughs, all blossom laden, the gay Solaninns, 
and sweet-scented Ipomcas, to sweet peas ‘‘circling all about with fairy 
rings." 

Here, set in the quiet green lawn, are flowering shrubs like Brun- 
felsis (Franeesa)u and Beaumontia, Teeoma, arid TJhdea, and bore our 
representative flower beds—our Natural Orders, our type Botanic Gar¬ 
den. On the right, the time-worn buttercup, with its cousins and second 
cousins, clematis and anemone, larkspur and peony. On the left, the 
daisy flowers, with their relations, cosmos, and sunflowers, gailhmlias, 
zinnias and coreopsis, dahlias and chrysanthemums. On the one side, 
hibiscus, abutilon and high hollyhock; on the other, stately foxglove, 
tall mullein, snapdragon and mimulus, bright salvia, lavender and thyme, 
marjoram and rosemary. And others, such as wall-flowers and nastur¬ 
tiums, poppies and carnations, pansies and mignonette, flowers full of 
haunting memories of th<i Homeland. 

But this is not all. There are by-paths in our garden, as in our 
science, even more delightful than the highways. A floral clock, for 
instance;round the sundial, marking, by the opening and closing of 
the blossoms; tlpe passing horirs ; a garden of memories, where each 
student, on leaving plant a favourite flower; a poet’s garden. 
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Shelley’s shy, sensitive plant, and the violets Shakespeare loved; and 
all plants famed in song and story, Pomegranate, Lotus, and Asphodel. 

Surely health and happiness await n< here. In actual contact with 
Nature, and our hands in the warm brown earth, there is much to 
learn, much to enjoy. Our love of flowers grows more and mere as our 
knowledge of the wonders and mysteries of plant life widens and in¬ 
creases, and at all times of the day there is much to be seen and done 
from the first faint flush of dawn till the sun sets golden at the gates 
•of the west. 

Will friends in all parts of the Colony help us by forwarding seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots; anything that will transform our barren veld 
and aid us in the realisation of our dream. 


MEBCHJ3TOX SCHOOL GARDEN. 


‘•Please may 1 have a garden?" 

This is a request not to ho refused, so a consultation is held as to 
how the applicant can have a corner to work in and cultivate his own 
plants. This problem being solved by making a group of bmy workers 
a little larger, another happy face is added to the throng. 

Oh! the rooting-up, digging, delving, planning, and planting that 
goes on! It must be surprising to the plot of ground that has always 
had its one gardener io work it in a quiet, leisurely way without undue 
bustle or excitement. 

Nowadays it is quite an event when a carnation bloom or any other 
flower begins to unfold; probably its proud owner immediately picks it 
to present it to ik Sir/’ who smilingly declares it will be necessary to 
have at least a doxon buttonholes made on each .side of his coat to hold 
the daily floral tributes. 

Alas! all plants do not reach the supreme consummation of flower¬ 
ing; many are cut off in their early youth. 

Hot winds blow* for a whole day just as a lovely bed of baby seed¬ 
lings has been planted out; or, sadder still, in our anxiety to care for 
and nourish the nurslings, they are fed and tended “not wisely but 
too well/’ 

One little bed was devoted to sweet peas. The owner had visions 
Of unlimited blooms of every hue; man v times daily it was visited, and 
a whisper went around that some of the seeds were unearthed and 
oxamijiod;.to, see*'if they. were sprouting. At last the little 
grOOfo shoots appeat?e3. Care and attention was redoubled: hopes ran 
the plants «food at least three inches above the ground; stakes 
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wore prepared ior them; all went 'merry as a marriage bell. But what 
happened? Some insects discovered the succulent little shoots, and 
made a furious attack on them. 

Stringent measures had to be adopted, and one evening, going 
round the corner, a pngent odour greeted our nostrils and almost drove- 
us back. Curiosity, however, braved the strong scent, and we discovered 
a band of workers diligently dosing the sweet peas with sheep dip. 
Gentle reader, “If you have tears prepared to shed them now, for, as 
my companion has since observed, 1 never knew sweet peas till the day 
before they died.” Sweet peas arc but a tender memory this season. 
Never mind, we have just planted a regular forset of Hilton daisies, and 
hope to have an absolute blaze of colour in our garden before long. 

Fiercely must we wage war with the weeds, wilich grow so quickly 
aud threaten to smother our treasures, so to-day we played we were 
great giants and rooted up whole forests of them. When we had 
finished the garden looked so bare we had to implore an ordinary mortal 
to take a ricksha and big basket to a friend and beg for cuttings, roots, 
and layers to fill up the bare spaces. Now w'e are causing great floods- 
to cover the land in order that they may grow quickly.—J.W. 


TRANSPLANTING POPPIES. 


The early heat in parts of America made the growing of many of the 
larger annuals a great difficulty, a« they could not be sown out of doors 
early enough. But one lady, determined not to be 1 eaten, grew the 
single seeds in empty egg-shells stuck into boxes of sand. When the 
time came for planting, and the little seed had grown, the shell was 
just broken, and the whole thing dropped into the ground where it was 
to grow. In this way she got poppies, etc., to flourish—plants that will 
not bear moving at all as a general rule. 

This is an example of the whole spirit of gardening—a patient con¬ 
quering of difficulties. Riding on the crest of the wave that tries to 
submerge us is one of the phases of our existence that makes life most 
worth living, and is, indeed, the secret of all progress.— “Pot Pottrih, 
mom a Surrey Garden.” 


How io Draw a Plan to Scale. 

<r 


Tire first thing to be* understood before an existing plan can be “read” 
or a new plan made is the use of scales. Every plan or map is drawit 
to scale—that is, every inch or portion of am inch represents an equiva¬ 
lent distance on the: ground, foot, yard, mile, as the case may be-The- 
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scale used depends on the size of the plot. To make it quite simple 
say that one inch on the paper represents one foot on the ground. On 
an ordinary sheet of foolscap we can draw the plan of a plot 6 ft. x 
12 ft.— i.e . G in. x 12 in. on the paper. If the plot to be represented 
is larger, we must choose a different scale, and make 1 in. represent 
2 ft., 10 ft., 15 ft., 40 ft,., 80 ft., or more. 

If the plan is drawn to the scale of 1 in. to 1 ft., and the distance 
between two points on the paper is 2 in., then the distance on the 
ground is 2 ft. Again, if the scale be 1 in. to 4 ft., and the distance 
between two points on the paper be | in., then the distance on the 
ground is 2 ft. 

The scale to which a plan is drawn is generally shown on the plan 
or a note is made that the plan is so many feet to the inch. The divisions 
and sub-divisions should be numbered. The numbering begins on the 
rigid hand side of the sub-divided portion, the* inches reading to the 
'right and the sub-divisions to the left. 

Although the scale should always be drawn on ihe plan itself for 
reference, it will be found very much easier to use a detached scale. 
This detached scale can be laid directly on the points and the distances 
read off at once. 


Notes of Excursions* 


Wn vent to the Gardens yesterday (15th November, 1010)—twenty-eight 
of us little girls and two teachers—and had a perfectly lovely time. It 
was a beautiful day. The oar leaves at twenty minutes past one, but 
we left at one to be in time. The car hurried along, and in ten minutes 
we were in tho country, green grass and dear little baby lambs and baby 
foals. Then minutes more we reached the Gardens. The water was 
lively, splashing over the stones and all the ferns and lilies. We looked 
at all the trees that were in flower; round all the flower-beds, colum¬ 
bines, and larkspurs, and foxgloves and snapdragons, and at some lovely 
crimson lilies from the Cape; then to ihe pond to feed our friends the 
'ducks, to the tree with the chucks’ nests—found two unfinished ones— 
then to the river. It is really only a big stream. There are stepping- 
stones, and it was great fun getting across. Then we sat down and 
talked about leaves—sleepy leaves, and thirsty leaves, and shady leaves. 
It was so lovely we decided to eateh the later ear, so we scattered and 
gathered wild flowers and ferns to put in the school garden.—III 
Stand ABt>, Longmatket Street Girls’ School. 
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Spring Studies . 

III.—LEAF BUDS AND BABY LEAVES. 

However much we may be expecting these tiny leaf-buds, they are 
almost certain to take us by surprise. One alter another they come 
peeping out as though each in itself held the joy of the spring. 

The mother tree takes great care of the baby buds, aa)d wraps them 
up tightly that they may not catch cold. You have seen the pale pink 
shining leaves around the buds, stiff like scales, so like, indeed, that 
they have been called bud-scales. These scales protect the buds until 
’ the spring. 

On some plants they survive and grow into foliage leaves, but 
usually when the spring comes the bud-scales drop off. The prettiest 
bud-scales to be seen here are those on the fig trees, particularly on the 
'beautiful Ficus macrcphylla or Morton Bay Fig.* 

Some young leaves are waterproofed over with an exudation of 
resinous varnish; others are warmly lined with epidermic down. The 
mulberry leaves, for example, come in tight-fittiug waterproofs, while 
the young loquat leaves arrive in heavy greatcoats richly lined with silver 
fur. The bees gather this varnish from the buds m the early morning, 
and use it to make their hives watertight. They seal up every crack 
and crevice jvith it until there is not an opening left large enough to 
let in a rain drop. 

When the bud-scales drop off and the buds unfold we observe the 
different ways the leaves are folded in the bud. There is no need to 
dissect the buds; all we have to do is to watch them as they open of 
their own accord;"" For the closer examination of a bud we might take 
a cabbage and split it in two. Jn the centre there is a portion of stem 
tapering to a growing point, and round it, springing from different 
levels, layers of crowded crumpled leaves covering the growing point, 
layer after layer. Just as the older leaves of the cabbage enfold the 
3 'ounger ones so with the bud. The cabbage is a giant bud. 

But the leaves are not always crumpled. There are various ways 
'in winch they are folded and packed up in the bud. Some are rolled, 
some twisted, some folded flat (Kafir boom), and some fan-wise (vine). 
The fern is curled inwards; the canna is rolled round on itself. The 
young banana leaf forms a long green telescope, a favourite place for 
the bats tomake‘ tfeir nests. 

Some leaves are arranged opposite each other in opposite pairs 
(TThdea), some, are alternate (ivy), many are arranged spirally (Avocado 
pear) like the scales on a fir-cone. 

* Vou pass a row of these bea L ,fful tr *9 every time you io the Beach !« ; : 
Durban . yPf.i „ ‘ •• ' >v 
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It is easy to make a model of this spiral arrangement by means of 
an elastic cord and paper leaves. Let the elastic cord stand np for a 
stem. Wind round this in ascending spirals at regular distances a string 
bearing paper leaves. Allow the elastic cord to contract, and the leaves 
will bend to assume the position such as occurs in Nature within the 
bud. Twist the cord, and the leaf spiral becomes move crowded and 
complex; the leaves, therefore, more perfectly packed one upon another. 
In this way by twisting tightly we may produce the growth spirals of 
different plants. 

What is the use of this spiral arrangement? It determines the 
position of the leaves on the future stem. Thus each leaf, by being kept 
out of the shadow of its predecessor, is able to obtain its full share of 
the sunshine. 

You have -heard people say that babies are all alike. As they grow 
older they differ more and more. So with the leaves; they are much 
more alike when they are young than when they are lull grown. As the 
young leave." unroll each tree acquires a beauty and character of its own. 
It- is itself to its finger tips. 

A." a rule most leaves are a bright, fresh green, but not always. 
Some are grey, some golden, oihers crimson-tipped. Bee all the bright 
red leaves of the castor-oil plant, the rich copper colour of the Virginia 
creeper, or the loejuat and Uhdea's silver grey. Sometimes the colour 
is so pronounced as to alter the whole appearance of the tree—cy/., the 
warm sepia of the mango leaves, the bright copper of the cherry tree-. 
We have seen, then, how the young leaves are (1) protected, (S?i folded, 
(3) coloured. 


Agricultural Chemistry for Beginners• 


By Archibald I’kuick. 


CHAPTEH XII. 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF PLANTS. 


The life-history of plants begins with the seed, and in most eases the 
seed consists of at least two parts—the germ or true seed, from which 
the future plant is developed, and a store of plant food to nourish the 
young plant until it has gained sufficient strength to forage for itself. 
•When a seed is planted under favourable conditions of warmth and 
'.'V^itute'it'Sprin^e into life, and grows in two directions, sending roots 
ddtm hitd the soil and a stem upwards towards the air and light. Tf we 
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take almost any seed and place it .upon flannel, always kept moist, it 
will germinate and grow freely for a short time, but will soon die. This 
early growth can go on only so long as the plant can find food in itself; 
when its store is exhausted it starves* to death for want of its appro¬ 
priate nourishment. Let us examine of what this nourishment consists. 
First of all, if a fresh green plant be dried in an oven or in any other 
effective manner, we shall observe that it loses a very large proportion 
of its weight, often as much as 90 per cent. This loss represents the 
amount of water it contains. The remainder, or dry substance, contains 
all the other constituents; for the rest of the present chapter \i is to 
be understood that in speaking of plants they are referred to in Ihe dry 
condition. 

If a whole plant, roots, stem, leaves, and all is reduced to ashes, 
we shall find these to he bub a very small part, from one to seven or 
eight per cent, of the whole; the larger portion of the plant, then, is 
clearly composed of organic substances, which, as we know, are dissi¬ 
pated as gas by the action of fire. Now the remaining ashes, ihe mineral 
or inorganic portion, form, with slight exceptions, the contribution 
which the plant lias demanded from the soil; the organic portion, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, has, with the 
exception of the last been derived from the air and water which the plant 
has used during its life. It will thus be seen that comparatively a small 
quantity of mineral food is required; but it is just as necessary for the 
plant’s growth as the larger proportion of organic material; one will 
not do without the other, nor will an increase in the one compensate 
for a deficiency of the other. 

To find out of what substances the inorganic food of a plant con¬ 
sists we naturally subject the ash to a searching analysis. In this way 
we find great differences existing between various kinds of plants; prac¬ 
tically all kinds are found to need the same substances, but the propor¬ 
tions in which they need them vary very considerably. The largest part 
of the ash of plants is found to consist of potash, lime, phosphoric acid, 
and carbonic acid; with these are found small proportions of magnesia., 

4 soda, silica, iron, chlorine, sulphuric acid, and occasionally traces of 
other elements. Accordingly the first four of these will, be the sub¬ 
stances which exercise the greatest influence in encouraging plant 
growth; the fourth, being derived from the air, is unlimited in amount, 
and the practical outcome of this is that in manuring soil the first three, 
together with nitrogen, are almost the only substances taken into ac¬ 
count. The/minor constituents are needed in much smaller quantity, 
and are so generally found in soils in sufficient amount that their appli¬ 
cations as manure k seHom necessary. 

The toot of a plant is the organ by means of which it obtains Its/ 
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nourishment from the soil, and the absorption takes place principally 
at the point of the line root-hairs and fibres into which the main root 
divides itself. These are connected with the upper portions of the 
plant by a system of delicate tubes, and it is evident from this fact that 
it is only when its food is in a liquid form tiiat a plant can absorb its 
nourishment. Hence arises the attention which is always given to the 
solubility of the substances of which plant-food is composed. To assist 
in reducing these substances to the soluble form the roots of plants are 
provided with a sap which is slightly acid, and by this means many com¬ 
pounds which are not soluble in pure water are dissolved and rendered 
available. Such a one is the reduced or di-ealcic phosphate. Still, this 
acid is very feeble, and its effect is seldom powerful enough to provide 
the plant with a full supply of nourishment from a soil containing most 
of its nutritious elements in the dormant condition. The plant must 
be assisted by other agencies, such as the application of soluble manures 
and the active tillage of the soil. 

Besides the constituents found in the ash of plants, there is one 
other which the soil has to supply, and that is nitrogen. The nitro¬ 
genous compounds found in plants are entirely organic; accordingly 
they are decomposed by the process of burning, and the nitrogen dissi¬ 
pated, that no tracer are found in the ash. The nitrogen is wholly 
obtained by the action of the roots, and almost entirely in the form of 
nitrates, as lias been explained in treating of these salts. The further 
power* of absorbing nitrogen possessed by leguminous plants have also 
been discussed. 

The organic compounds found in plants, while legion in number, 
are principally < omposed of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, together 
with the indispensable carbon. Still, numerous as they are, they can 
nearly all be divided into classes, the member* of which closely resemble 
one another, both in composition and properties. Of these classes the 
first and most important includes a group of bodies known as the carbo¬ 
hydrates, consisting of carbon united with oxygen and hydrogen in the 
same proportions as they are found in water, in this-group are cellulose, 
starch, sugar, and gum. Cellulose, or woody fibre, forms by far the 
largest portion of the plant, and is found in almost a pure state 1 as 
cotton-wool and linen. Starch is the next most common of this group, 
and is found in large quantities in most grains, in many tubers like the 
potato and arrowroot, and also exists in less proportion in nearly all 
parts of the plant. The sugars are mostly found in the juices; there 
are a number of different varieties, such as cane-sugar, found in sugar¬ 
cane, imphee, piaize, etc.; glucoose, found chiefly in fruits, and others 
of less common occurrence. Nearly all are capable of being fermented 
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—that is, of being converted by the action of yeast-germs into alcohol 
and carbonic acid, 

• The second group contains the oils and fats, which are present to* 
a greater or less amount in all plants, but chiefly in the seeds; in some v 
seeds, such as linseed and cotton-seed, *the proportion is very large. 
These fatty substances are similar in composition to the animal fats; 
they consist of a very large proportion of carbon, over 75 per cent, in* 
many cases, the remainder being oxvgen and hydrogen. 

The third group consist of the substances called albuminoids of 
proteids, containing, in addition to carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, about 
16 per cent, of nitrogen, together with small quantities of phosphorus 
and sulphur. Albuminoids are found in the animal bedy as well as in 
plants, and the best known examples are the gluten of wheat, the white 
of egg, and the casein of in ilk. 

These three groups of organic compounds, the carbohydrates, the 
oils and fats, and the albuminoids, form, together with the mineral or 
asli constituents, almost the whole of the substance of plants. The chief 
object of growing agricultural crops is to provide food either for the 
human race or for live stock, and for this reason the above classification 
of vegetable constituents lias been chosen as the most suitable for our 
purposes, because it illustrates and explains a subject of the widest 
interest to the farmer— viz., the properties of various foodstuffs, which 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 


What f a Ens ilage ? 

The term Ensilage designates the system of storing green food by ex¬ 
clusion of air. The most general method is to. store the food by com¬ 
pressing it in a sflo: but many are now successfully making stack-silage- 
green food built into an ordinary open-air stack, and pressed by mechani¬ 
cal or other pressure so as to expel aand keep but the air. 

The silo is usually lined in the sides and ends with concrete; and 
while some have erected wholly new silos at considerable outlay, others 
have transformed pre-existing buildings into excellent silos at very 
little expense. 

The food is put into the, silo, either chaffed or long, in a green con¬ 
dition, full of its natural sap. It is spread evenly over the silo, and 
tramped firmly by ihen as the filling goes on. . . . Crops of great 
variety, end severalof th^m essentially in character, have 

been tried in tte 4lo, andy as a rule, the results have been satisfactory. 
Soft yjfcWiww as prickly comfrey and turnip-tppa-^ 

have not done well; Irat grasses, clovers, vetches, maize, all khais of 
cereals; hop-vines, and othbr crops have all been ensited^ 

' auccesi^iB. 0 >Pe» of Me Farm”) 
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The Principles of Manuring* 


VI1L—SITUATE OF SODA. 


Tin: next manure to which we may devote our attention is nitrate of soda,, 
or, to u*e the correct chemical designation, sodium nitrate. This is now 
the chief artificial nitrogenous fertiliser in use. This manure and sulphate 
of ammonia (which we shall consider later on) have taken the place that 
Peruvian guano once occupied on the market. Nitrate of soda is obtained* 
from large deposits found chiefly in South America. Commercial 
nitrate of soda, which contains about 95 per cent, of pure nitrate of 
soda and about 154 per cent, of nitrogen, is equal to 19 per cent cal¬ 
culated as ammonia. One of its remarkable properties is the readiness 
with which it dissolves and becomes diffused in the soil. 

Nitrate of soda is chiefly applied as a top-dressing, in order to 
minimise the risk of loss by the washing down of the nitrogen by rain. 
On account of the great degree in which nitrate of soda spreads through 
the soil, it is of value in encouraging the growth of deep roots, since the 
manure naturally sinks to the lower levels of the soils and the plants 
send down their roots after it. This means that the plants are better able, 
on account of their deeper roots, to withstand drought than are plants 
that have shorter roots. In this conned ion it may he remarked that 
nitrate of soda is considered to be a hotter manure to apply in dry seasons 
than sulphate of ammonia, because it is supposed to have an effect upon 
the mechanical properties of the soil, increasing its power of absorbing 
moisture. At the same time we must remember that only very small 
quantities of the manure are applied as compared witli the bulk of the 
so'il. and its effect upon the mechanical conditions of the soil cannot be 
very great. That it has some small effect is very possible, but we should 
not go further than that. 

Nitrate of soda is a valuable manure for cereals, for the purpose of 
giving them strong, healthy stems, without which they cannot form and 
develop the maximum quantity and quality of grain. At the same time, 
the use of nitrate of .soda, or of any other commercial nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilisers, is not to be unreservedly recommended for this country, for 
various reasons. It is better, in most eases, if it is required to add nitro¬ 
gen in the soil, to do so either by green manuring, or by first growing a 
leguminous crop such as soy beans, cowpeas, ordinary field peas, beans 
or earth nuts, which leave a residue of nitrogen in tbe soil obtained from 
ih& atmosphere; or another plan which has been recommended Is to 
grow a leguminous crop in conjunction with tbe cereal—say, mealies— 
in alternate rows* I am describing the various commercial nitrogenous 
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.fertilisers so that the reader may not he ignorant of these various manures 
.and of their value when occasion may require the uses of them on his land. 

• For root crops—mangolds, swedes, sugar beet, etc.—-nitrate of soda 
is used by many \r n* \,mie for these crops *s not universally 

•admitted. For beetroots, however, it appears to be a valuable manure, 
and experiments have shown also its value for mangolds. For all crops, 
however, it may be safely used, of course with the exception of leguminous 
plants, which are able to obtain their nitrogen for themselves from the 
air. From 1 to 1} ewt. is the usual rate of application, which quantity 
may be increased to 2 owl. for strong day soils; and for mangolds even 
as much as ?> and 4 cwt. to the acre lias been profitably employed. In 
-order to secure uniform distribution it is as well to mix it with dry earth 
before applying it. 

(To be continued.) 


Some Orders of Insoots . 


Bv Clapoi: Fru.irn. 


(Continued from Page 


OimiorTivUA. 

So far we have dealt with the smaller order of insects, and we now 
come to one of the great orders, the Orthoptera, or straight wing.-. Six 
families constitute this order, all of which are common and familiar 
creatures, known-as cockroaches, Hottentot gods, stick insects, grass¬ 
hoppers, tree-locusts, and crickets. Our first illustration is that of a 
praying mantis, or Hottentot god. The straightness of the upper wing 
cover is seen, and unler it lies the flying wings folded in straight plaits 
like a fan. Here is shown the same creature feeding upon an insect 
which it has captured, and holds with its pair of remarkable raptorial 
forelegs. These insects, being predaceous, are generally to be regarded 
.as beneficial, and their meek devotional attitude is extremely deceptive. 
The eggs are laid in masses covered by quantities of secreted matter, and 
these are shown in the next picture. The young, immediately upon 
emerging from these eggs, cast their skins, and assume a form very like 
to that of their parents; indeed, one of the characteristics of the order 
Orthoptera is that the young very much resemble their parents when 
born, and gradually arrive at maturity without any violent change of 
: appearance or entering upon any resting stage, as do the moths and 
butterflies* for instance. 
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The members of the next family are peculiar for their likeness to 
sticks, a resemblance which gives them a passive means of defence 
against their natural enemies. Many have some geneial likeness to the 
Hottentot gods, especially the winged forms, but they are quite different 
in their habits, feeding upon green foliage, and dropping their eggs 
singly upon the ground, whilst the fore-legs are, of: course, of a very 
different nature. 

The next family is that of the grasshoppers, with at least one species 
of which, the red wing plague locusts, we in Natal are only too familiar. 
This insect and its confrere, the brown locust, have been responsible 
for enormous losses throughout South Africa for years past, but, chiefly 
owing to the example set by Xatal and the practical means of dealing 
with this pest developed by the Xatal Government, both pests arc to¬ 
day under control. Although the future is bound i<> bring with it fresh 
visitations, it may be said that no Government, with the results of the 
past before it and the benefit of complete* organisation at hand, will 
stand by and let them get the footing and hold that they have had in 
past years. Further, with ihe results achieved at hand, it is now the 
duty of the South African Government to study this pest far afield, 
and, if any abnormal development is discovered, to finance its destruc¬ 
tion whore it is breeding rather than wait for any southward migration. 
The next slide shows a form of parasitism to which locusts arc fre¬ 
quently very subject. The parasite shown emerging is a large hemaiode 
worm, which, in an earlier stage of development, was no doubt acquired, 
by the locust in feeding. Of course, many hematode worms are injurious 
both to vegetation and animals, but their invasion of insect*' bodies is 
■ofttn difficult to explain, as such as attack insects usually spend their 
first stage in water, often having intermediary hosts before they gain 
an entrance into the insect. 

Leaving the grasshoppers, we next come to the loeustidae. or long¬ 
horned grasshoppers, or, better still, the true locusts. It will be seen 
that there is quite a mix up as Tegards the nomenclature of these two 
families. Our illustration shows an insect known as a ‘‘katydid” in 
America, because in their chirruping they seem to say “Katy did, l\aty 
diet, Katv didn’t,” but what she did or did not do must, I am afraid, 
ever remain a mystery, for our little insect friend is very discreet, and 
never says more than what I have told yon. This picture also supplies 
us with an illustration of protective resemblance, the insect resembling 
a leaf both in colour and in the venation of the wing covers. The tree 
locusts lay their eggs in a row in or upon the margin of leaves, and 
never in pods in the ground, as do the grasshoppers and plague locusts. 
The last family of straight wings are the crickets, with which all are 
familiar, and of which are destructive. 
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Hemiptera. 

We now pass to the next great order of insects, and one which 
•contains many diversified forms, all more or less related, however, and 
forming a natural division. The prominent families of the order are 
the true hugs, the cicadas, or singers, the frog-hoppers, the scale in* 
sects, and the aphides. These insects are all suctorial, pumping up 
their food (whether animal or vegetable) through beak-like mouths, and 
in a liquid form. Further, they resemble the ortlioptera insomuch that 
the young are like their parents, and their growth is one gradual evolu¬ 
tion from youth to maturity. 

The true bugs, of which a few typical illustrations are shown, are 
distinguished from the other members of the family, first by the struc¬ 
ture, and, secondly, by the method of folding the wings, which are folded 
horizontally on the body, the tips of the fore wings overlapping. They 
are further differentiated by the fact that the beak arises from the tip 
of the head (soldier bug). The remaining members of the order carry 
the wings slanting pentwise over (lie back, and have the beak arising 
from the hinder and lower portion of the head. Our next illustrations 
show the development of the cabbage bug, and a small bug closely allied 
to a species which docs considerabe damage to wattles in Natal, and 
belongs to a group which have the abnormal habit of laying eggs within 
the stems of their host plants. At the head of the next section of the 
order we have the cicadas, or singers, as they are called in this country. 
In the words of the ancient Pliny: ‘‘Happy cicadas, 1 hy females have 
no voice/' The adults illustrate the peculiar attitude in winch the 
wings are carried. The cicadas arc very interesting m their habits and 
edvelopment. In the first place, with the aid of a rasping ovipositor* 
they insert their eggs into the stems at the tops of trees. Sometimes, 
when in a hurry, the females have been seen making an energetic but 
fruitless endeavour to cut into fence post? and iron standards, showing 
a vast want of appreciation of the limits of their capabilities. The 
young, on emerging from the egg, fall deliberately to the ground, into 
which they burrow with the aid of their strong digging forefeet. Here 
they live, feeding upon the juices in the roots of the plants. In time, 
perhaps in twelve months, perhaps in several years—in one case no less 
than seventeen—they arrive at their full growth. At this stage they 
burrow upwards, emerge from the soil* and climb up some adjacent 
plant, much re$em|Jiftg in form an active chrysalis. Haying climbed 
•gome way, 'they‘awhile,;and then the outer skin 'hardens,; gilts $oj^. 
the back, and the adult creeps out. These hardest shells pf:the;hist, 
•moult are in Natal than are the adults/; 

Next we come ^ mostly grotesqpely^rmed Httlt 
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•creatures, which teed upon the juices of plants. Our best-known frog- 
hopper is the spittle bug, which is frequently met with showering drops 
of watery secretion. The next two families are represented by the 
psylla, which so frequently distorts the foliage of citrue trees, and the 
white fly, commonly met with upon palms. These insects must resemble 
scale insects in their earlier stages, and the psyiiids are not unlike 
aphides when adult. 

The next family, the plant lice or aphides, supply many plant pests. 
They are small delicate creatures, injurious only because of the hoards 
of them that occur upon the infested plants. Our illustration shows 
a very common form of aphis attack—that of the rose aphis. The num¬ 
bers in which aphids suddenly a pear are due to the mode and rapidity 
of reproduction which is characteristic of the family. All the creatures 
seen upon the rose buds arc stem mothers. These creatures reproduce 
their kind automatically, so to speak, for there are no males. When four 
days old they start giving birth to five to ten young ones a day, and 
so an original stem mother ha* not to live very long before she is many 
times the great grandmother of millions of descendants. Like the. 
Duke of Danzig, she has no sooner arrived ’Uluru she is an ancestor/' 
The diagram here shown is compiled upon a very moderate estimate, 
and based upon some original studies made in Mavitzburg upon the 
reproduction of the peach aphis, it show? m the simplest manner pos¬ 
sible that twenty-six days after its birth a single poach aphis, with still 
another week or ten days' life before it, has no less than 3,lPL0So 
descendants. An American investigator lias shown that, in the case of 
the woolly aphis of the apple there arc twelve generations produced in 
four and a half months. In our warmer climate it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that there is an even greater number of generations in the 
season, but allowing twelve generations only, and estimating the increase 
•each time as a hundredfold, which, 1 may slate, is well within the pos¬ 
sible mimher, the twelfth generation from a single agamic female would 
amount to a million million million millions. Allowing each iudiwdnal 
a sixteenth of an inch square, this would suffice for a layer five deep 
over the entire land and water surface of the earth. There is, of c<mr*c, 
no necessity for me to point out the utter absurdity of imagining that 
n millionth part of such an increase would occur, bur the computation 
assists one in realising how it is that a tree can so quickly become badly 
infested, and with figures such as these before us we may almost panVm 
the man who claims that spontaneous generation is the one and only 
Explanation of the phenomenon. "Unfavourable climatic conditions 
to our aid. and to these the aphides are very sensitive fungus 
.paraa!te^''afld - many insects also destroy them. Chief among these ire 
the ladybirds and surplrus fly maggots. The peach aphis in Natal is 
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subject'of the attack of a minute wasp parasite, and it has been very 
abundant this season in and around Maritzburg. In our illustration are- 
shown the remnants of aphides after the parasite has cut its way out 
of tire empty skeleton, having used it as a cover for its transformations* 
after destroying the soft integument. 

It is a common and prevalent belief that ants feed upon sc^e in¬ 
sects and aphides, a mistaken idea that originates from the fie/jifcncy 
with which ants are seen moving amongst them. As a matter of fact, 
the ants collect the sweet honey dew which the plant lice secrete, and 
the relation between the two is better described by calling the aphides 
the milch cattle of the ants. Our illustration shows this associating 
and the milking process will he observed, the Hht tickling with its 
antennae the cornicles of the aphis, so as to stimulate the secretim. 
In some cases this secretion is so copious that it collects in a film upon 
the upper surfaces of the leaves, and ther forms a nidus in which a 
black fungus grows, the most conspicuous and well-known case being 
that of the soft scale of the orange; There is no doubt that ants appre¬ 
ciate the value of aphides to them, for during the adverse periods of 
the year they look after them. The corn aphis, for instance, is carried 
down into the warm nests of the ants to pass the cold winter through,, 
and replaced on the plants in the spring. With us, too, the peach aphis 
is covered over bv the ants with a little house of triturated matter, such 
as that now shown. These ant cowbyres are at times very perfect: 
there is only one small entrance for the ants, and this is guarded. Ap gt 
from this active and interested protection, it is very probable that tho- 
ants crawling amongst the aphids also passively protect them by 
frightening off the parasites. 

The last division of the great bug family comprises the mealie bugs 
and scale insects. These are our most insidious pests, and, as such, 
worthy of a lecture all to themselves. 1 shall, therefore, not do more 
than make this passing reference to them. 

We now come to the popular order of butterflies and moths, illus¬ 
trating my remarks by a series of pictures showing the development 
and vicissitudes in the life of the lucerne butterfly and the life-cycle of 
*the silkworm. Here are several cases of protective mimicry, and several 
conspicuous pests, the maize stalk borer, cutworm, and codling moth, 
all of which belong to this order. 

Diptera. 

Leaving the Lepidoptera, we pass to the order of two-winged in¬ 
sects, the true flies (Diptera). Flies play many parts, some most wicked 
indeed. As parasites on destructive insects a number are distinetljr 
brmeficial. Others aid in the pollenisation of flowers, and 
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scavengers, consuming both animal and vegetable decaying matter.. 
Many also are tiresome and noxious; others destructive to fruits andl 
vegetables. 

The fruit fly, now shown in its various stages, is one of the most 
destructive pests to fruit in South Africa, and for a long time its prac¬ 
tical control seemed impossible. Whilst its habit of feeding upon the* 
honey dew secreted by aphides was observed some ten years ago, and its 
partiality for sweet fluids long known, it is only recently that the proper* 
method of disposing poisoned bait to destroy the adult flies has been 
discovered and proved most efficacious. It may now be said with a good; 
deal of confidence that anyone who will properly and thoroughly carry 
out baiting with arsenate of lead and sugar as prescribed will be very 
well rewarded. 

Most pernicious of all flies is the enteric* or typhoid fly, more- 
gem-rally known as the house fly. This insect breeds in a variety of 
moist debris and general refuse, but chiefly in horse dung. The rate of 
reproduction is very rapid, not only on account of ihe number of eggs 
laid, but also because that from egg to adult only occupies the remark¬ 
ably short period of twelve days. Both in town and country there is* 
little excuse for the prevalence of this filthy pest, and it is extraordinary 
that our municipal authorities do not engage more actively against it. 
The enteric fly is a carrier of disease germs, which cling to the numerous 
hairs upon its feet. Of course, the real reason why the creature is so* 
pestiferous is that it breeds in and frequents all the filthy matter in 
which these germs abound, and then visits dining-room, kitchen, and' 
pantry at meal hours, crawling over everything, and often coming to 
rest in the milk. 

Among stock pests we have the stomach rot of the horse, and the 
sheep gadfly, a relation to the fly which attacks wildebcestes in a similar 
manner. Mention must also be made of the tsetse fly, nor must its 
first cousin, the notorious carrier of sleeping-sickness, be overlooked. 
Equally noxious flies are the mosquitoes, some of which act as the 
intermediary hosts of diseases like malaria. Everyone will he familiar 
with the life-cycle and development of mosquitoes, which is now por¬ 
trayed upon the screen. 

Insects and ticks act as agents in transmitting diseases of animals 
in two different ways. The house fly simply carries the germs, and they 
fall from it on to foodstuffs, and so, in a sense, it is a passive agent. 
There are several other illustrations of this nature to be found, of 
which mention may be made of ophthalmia. In those cases the dis¬ 
eases are due to those vegetable organisms known as bacteria. The 
other group of diseases, such as malaria, malignant jaundice of the dog. 
East Coast Fever, heart-water of sheep and goats, ugana, sleeping- 
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sickness, yellow fever, etc., are due to animal organisms which, under¬ 
going a partial development in one animal, cannot complete that de¬ 
velopment without being transmitted to another animal. Thus the 
•organism of East Coast Fever is equally a parasite of certain ticks and 
bovines, that of redwater a parasite of the common blue tick and bo vines, 
that of malignant jaundice of the dog tick and the dog, whilst that of 
malaria is a parasite of certain anopheles mosquitoes and man. What 
has to be appreciated in these cases is that the organism must undergo 
certain changes or development in one host before it can, when trans¬ 
mitted to the other, continue its development. Thus in the case of 
malaria the organism develops up to a stage which, if imbibed with the 
blood by a mosquito, becomes a parasite of the insect. It is, therefore, 
possible for a mosquito io feed upon a person with malaria without 
Requiring the parasites—that is, it may imbibe numerous immature 
organisms, and these are digested with the blood. If, however, the 
parasite has acquired the crescent form, then upon reaching the stomach 
of the mosquito its development proceeds, and it becomes a parasite in 
the wall of the insect’s stomach. This parasite produces numerous 
progeny, which pass int othe salivary glands of the mosquito, and from 
thence to the blood of man, should the mosquito again feed upon one. 
In this order fleas also find a place, and it is io be remembered that it 
is io one of these that wo are indebted for the transmission of the 
bubonic plague. 

Poultry Notes • 

Use sifted ashes for floor of fowlhousc. 

Do not keep more hens than you have room for. 

Pick up all feather* during the moulting season. 

The profitable hen has a dry, well-ventilated, clean house. 

Beware of feeding turnip-tops to the hens: they will spoil the eggs. 

No one grain will keep fowls in'condition; they must have a variety. 

To in-breeding, or, rather, to careless breeding, deterioration is 
mainly due. 

A lump of rock brimstone in the drinking water will keep the birds 
in good tone. 

' Coal ashes thrown about the poultry-house are sure death to the 
blood-sucking mites* 

All farmers; having young turkeys and goslings should now get 
them on the stubbles. 

Soft-shell eggs peart too fat hens. Give less grain and more veget¬ 
ables and,green fcjbd, - v 

Do hot stuff youf -’hohs^; 

|Throw feed in •ihe'litter and 


thinking that : you can make them lay, 
pake them work for -their-•- 
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Motes and Notions, 

“ The world is so full of a number of things." 


Criticism. — There is a whispered criticism that Nature-study is 
only about manure. Far from it, hut it begins with manure, in this 
it is one with architecture—the central and supreme art possible to 
mortals, the very mystery of masonry itself, which has its beginnings 
in the humblest drudgery, the scavenging of dirt, the disposal of manure, 
in the anxieties of calculation and the perplexities of plan, in the 
chaotic heaps of quarry, in the deep and toilsome labour, the uncouth 
massiveness of the foundations, yet steadily rues to shelter and sacred- 
ness of hearth, to gloom of tower and glory of pinnacle, to leap of arch 
and float of fame.—J\ <*. 


“South African <lardcning*’ is the title of a new paper which will 
he welcomed by all interested in Nature-study. The first, number con¬ 
tains a number of interesting articles bv experts in horticulture in the 
various Provinces, ami iamb information that will be helpful to every¬ 
one w ? ho knows the difficulties of “making their garden grow.” It is 
published by the Central News Agency, Box .Johannesburg. 


Once upon a time a little boy ran away from his nurse, and lay in a 
shady place at the very end of the garden near the bush. There were 
a. great many trees there, and the leaves were rustling overhead. After 
a time he thought he could make out what they were saying, so ho shut 
his eyes that they might not see him (he was a very little boy) and 
listened. 

“N"o/ ? one was rustling, “you grow close to the stem, so you are 
sessile, you are, yon are, and I am uotiofate, because I have a short sialk. 
Besides, I am ex-stipulate, because I have no appenadges and lanceolate 
that means sharp like a lance, serrate, sharp-toothed all down the edge, 
And acuminate feel the point of me! Petiolate, e»stipuhite, lanceolate, 
serrate, acuminate—that’s mel 

At this the little boy was very much afraid; indeed, he was almost 
loo timid to open his eyes, and might have been lying there yet had he 
not suddenly remembered the sweetie-cake Longolollo had promised to 
Mce for tea. 
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NOTES FROM OUR JUNIORS. 


One day 1 was in the garden, and I saw something grey in a bush of 
grenadillas, which I took for a hare. The dog chased it out of the dump 
of grenadillas, and I saw it was a buck (half-grown). It ran cut of the- 
gate to the velt, and the dog caught it and let it go again, as he ivas 
a pet dog, and did not want to kill it. The buck made for a neighbour’s- 
garden, and Ihe dog caught it again, and the Kafir boys came and took 
it from the dog, and the owner of the place came and put it in one of 
his fowl runs. It has got all right, and is eating grass and cabbage-,, 
hut it still very wild, and rushes against the wire when 1 go to feed it.— 
IvErnr Arbuthnot. Morchiston. 


SPIDERS AND THEIR WAYS. 


This was the title of a delightful lockiro delivered in the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall, Maritzburg, on the 21st of last month, by the Rev. N. Abraham, 
Of (freytown. The lecture was well illustrated by means of a series of 
fine lantern pictures, all of which were prepared by the lecturer himself. 
(His Honour the Administrator, who presided, said in his introductory 
remarks that he hoped Mr. Abraham would be able to spin a web strong 
enough to hold the attention of his audience, and there was little doubt 
that the lecturer succeeded in doing thR in spite of the fact that the 
audience was a very large one. 

We are unable to publish the substance of the lecture in the present 
issue, as we are about to go press, but we hope to be able to do so next 
month. 


Copies of Nature Study Syllabus, approved by the Natal Educa¬ 
tion Department, may be had on application to W. II. Bennett, Esq. r 
Secretary of Education. 


Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in¬ 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be pub* 
tished md replied to in these pages. All communications should be addressed 
fd “AM&wn,* C,o. Editor, “Natal Agricultural Journal/* 
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Meteorological Returns. 

Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt . Stations for the Month oj Octitjio 


STATIONS 

Temperature(F ahr. Deg.) 


Rainfall 

In Inches) 


Means for Month 

Maximum Minimum 

[ Maximum j 
[ for Month 

. 

Minimum 
for Month 

Total for 
Month 

0 tf> ■ 

6 c? i 

; 

Heaviest 
rainfall in j 

1 day. j 

Fall j Day 1 

- 3 

1 15 >* 1 

| 

1 - 
u •£ Jj* 

£ zH 9 

,=> 5 £ 

•Observatory 

740 

60*0 

61 

53 

4*39 , 

1 

18 

1*21 

IHth 1 

9*27 ! 

10*21 

Stanger 

79*9 ! 

64-4 

92 

52 

3*60 

10 

*82 

23rd { 

6*55 i 

11*62 

Verulam 

76*4 i 

60*5 

91 

53 

4*29 

15 

*80 ! 

24th | 

8*49 i 

8*H6 

AJmbogintwini 

75*4 ! 

59*6 

85 

51 

4*20 

18 

*95 

26th ! 

10*88 ! 

12*00 

Winkle Spruit 

74*1 { 

58*7 

84 

44 

4*06 

13 

1*22 

25th | 

9*94 j 

11*16 

Umzmto .. l 

81-9 J 

53*5 

87 

50 

4*53 

12 

1*07 

25th I 

11*30 1 

11*48 

Afid-IIJovo 

69*0 ! 

52*9 

80 

43 

4*77 

21 

1*20 

26th i 

10*37 { 

9*78 

Bulwer .. j 

64*9 i 

46*5 

83 

35 

5*42 

21 

0* 3 ; 

28th ; 

9*07 1 

_ 

Richmond .. i 

70*9 ; 

51*4 

92 

40 

6*12 

17 

1 ‘13 ! 

26 tb 

12*82 I 

10*93 

Krautzkloof .. 

70*8 ! 

57*4 

84 

46 

6*35 

20 

1*39 

27th ! 

11*44 ! 

10*28 

N.G. Asylum 

74*4 

53*3 

94 

42 

3*44 

16 

*82 

17th j 

8*24 ! 

6*56 

Howick 

73*3 

50*0 

91 

39 

4-41 

15 

*83 

17th ] 

9*11 ; 

3*67 

New Hanover 

77*2 

53*9 

95 

40 

4*05 

17 

1*05 

17 th ; 

8*37 

6*11 

Krantzkop 

700 

57*0 

90 

51 

4*61 

14 

roe 

17th i 

8*06 | 

4*69 

Greytown 

70*0 

51*5 

92 

40 

5*26 

17 

1*341 

17th ! 

9*86 

6*34 

Lidgetton 

75*3 

35*7 

91 

30 

4*64 

17 

*69 

17th ! 

9*78 

6*o5 

Nottingham Road 

70*8 

43*9 

89 

35 

3*96 

18 

•73, 

15 th i 

8*28 

3*30 

Ladysmith 

80*7 

53*7 

98 

42 

6*00 

i 17 

2*28 : 

17th 

7*41 

3*78 

.Nqutu 

88*2 

49*5 

93 

43 

4*23 

9 

1*20 1 

28th 

| 


Dundee 

80*3 

51*4 

91 

i3 

5*22 

! 8 

1*33 , 

‘24 th 

7*19 | 

| 5*94 

Newcastle 

HO *2 

37*4 

94 

27 

6*37 

t 11 

1 *50 

28th 

6*79 

! 4*96 

Charlestown 

70*8 

1 45*5 

85 

34 

7*24 

j 11 

1*72 

23rd 

9 35 

4*46 

Utrecht 

86*1 

60*5 

91 

38 

4*09 

1 19 

1*12 

22nd 

— 

i 3*07 

Vryheid 

08*5 

51*6 

95 

37 

4*88 

; 14 

1*15 ; 

24 th 

| 7*80 

' 5*20 

Paulpietersburg 

79*0 

51*4 

89 

45 

3 88 

1 15 

1*14 

23rd 

i 6*77 

— 

Ngomi Forest 

67*3 

49*9 

84 

42 

8*79 

! 27 

1*16 

, 24th 

; 17*39 

; 1206 

U bom bo 

75*0 

63 9 

88 

50 

9*62 

. 10 

2*90 

24th 

; 14*16 

8*44 

Nongoma 

74*9 

53*3 

85 

45 

5*38 

. 15 

1 5) 

25th 

8*32 

i V75 

lilabisa 

76 *0 

56*6 

88 

5i 

8*63 

i 14 

3 20 

I 26th 

13*91 

10*12 

Mahlabatini 

77*7 

*10*7 

91 

35 

4*60 

j 14 

1*03 

24th 

8*13 

6*14 

Empangeni 

82*1 

61*8 

90 

50 

7*23 

!• 12 

2*89 

1 26th 

12*86 

13*78 

Mtunzini 

84*9 

53*4 

90 

50 

5*76 

! 11 

1*70 

1 25th 

17 *5S 

22*83 

Eshowe 

77*1* 

40*2 

95 

38 

3*97 

, 10 

1*05 

27th 

_ 

_ 

Rainfall Stations — 











Point ,. 


_ 


1 

5T7 

1 17 

i 

1*03 

| 24th 

12*72 

1 

12-SI 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations Jor the Month of Oct ., iyio. 



Temperature 
(I n Fahr. Degs.) 

STATIONS 

Maximum 

for 

Month 

Minimum 

for 

Month 

JMaritzburg, Botanical Gardens 

94 ”” 

“39 " 

Ottawa .« 

_ 


Mount Edgecombe 

— 

— 

•Cornubia .. 


_ 

Mi lk wood Kraal, 

. _ 

_ 

Blackburn 


_ 

-Saccharine .. 

__ 

, , 

Umzinto, Beneva ... . 

_ 


RietVlei 

_ 


Cedar a—Hill Station .. 

88 

39 

-Cedara—Vlei Station .. 

91 

34 

Winkel Spruit M 

84 

44 

Weenen 

97*5 

42 

-Giant's Castle , 

66*4 

45*3 

Umhlangeni 

— 
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Coat and Labour Return. 


Return of Coal Raised and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of October,, * 910 . 




1 

Average Labour Employed 











Output 


COLLIERY 


Productive VV ork 








Un¬ 

productive 

Total 













Above 
(i round 

j \ Below 
Ground 

1 Total 

Work * 


> Tons Cwt- 

Natal Navigation 


376 

728 

1,104 

8 

1,112 

28.383 

1 

Durban Navigation 


244 

773 

l,M7 

8 

1,025 

22.327 

— 

Elandslaagte 

Glencoe (Natal) 


» BOO 

080 

280 

29 

1,018 

2(i,231 

16 


i 162 

476 

64U 

20 

669 

15,754 

8 * 

Natal Cambrian 


186 

467 

655 

27 

682 

13,788 

10 

St. George’s 

South African 


227 

307 

624 

8 

682 

13,304 

— 


188 

428 

616 

15 

681 

12,313 

7 

Hlobane 


141 

325 

466 

52 

518 

in ,360 

2 

Burnside .. 


261 

220 

560 

41 

601 

9,042 

9 

Dundee 


287 

398 

685 

— 

635 

7,382 

14 

Hatting Spruit 


116 

295 

411 

4 

415 

7,347 

7 

Newcastle .. 


76 

808 

384 

11 

305 

6,403 

— 

Natal Steam 


76 

107 

272 

5 

277 

6,348 

12 

Ramsay 


80 

184 

243 

— 

243 

4,661 

18. 

Utrecht 


46 

40 s 

22 

187 

279 

3,182 

0 

Talana 


67 

94 

101 

— 

161 

2,651 

13. 

Ballengeich 

West Lennox ton . 


78 

85* 

161 

16 

180 

1.874 

17 


82 

78 

125 

— 

125 

1,687 

6 - 

I>ewar's* Anthracite 


17 

17 

84 

7 

41 

2 u 0 

— 

Mooiklipf 

Vryheidt 


__ 

«... 

— 

— 

— 

240 

2 . 


8 

8 

6 

— 

6 

15 

— 

Totals 

•* 

* 2,244 

6.254 

[ 9,198 

447 

9,645 

186,588 

7 

Corresponding Month, ’09 

, 2,861 

5,306 

7,867 

543 

8,410 

151,044 — 



Productive Work 

Un- 

Total, 
Aug., 1910 

Total. 
Aug.. 1909 

:__ 

Above 

Ground 

Below 

Ground 

1 1 

Total 

Work 

Europeans.. 

241 

204 

446 

68 

498 

439 

Natives 

1,088 

4,007 

6*045 

819 

5,864 

i 4,466 

Indians 

1*665 

2,04* 

*,708 

76 

| 8,788 

! 8,616 


* Cost charged to Capital Account. t Includes September return. 


U. P. SWINBURNE, 

Mines Department. Pietermaritzburg, Acting, Inspector of Mines*.Natal. 

7 th "November, 1910 , 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED* 

Return of Coal Bunkered and Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of October, i 9 to:— 

Ton*. Cwt. 

Bunker Coal ... . / .. ~ - 19 a 

Coal Exported. .. . .. •* •- 18 


Total 


12M52 li 


■' . • . ' ' ■ • • • 

; :V ". V A.IXC.AGNEW, 

- Customs House. Port Natal. tor. Colloctoi of Custom* N*taL 

y.yu. ist November,*9*0, 

















Return oe Farms Under Licence. 


Return of Farmm mi Present under tloenoe for 
Lungsloknees end Seek, 


Stock Inspector. 


A. P. Oraw 


A. P. Craw and 
Murdoch 


Ladysmith 


Ladysmith 


Portion of Estcourt 


A. C. Williams* 


L. T. Trenor 


R.Wlngff eld Stratford' 
and Havemann .. 


Newcastle 


Disease. 

Owner. 

Scab 

Native* 

.. 

H. Nicholson 

.. 

Natives 

ft 

B. J. Neinaher 

•I 

D A. Henry 

P. Grant 

H. W. Ntl 


H. Fricohley 


Nat ves 

\ " 
t 

ff • * 

W. M. J. Buys 

t> 

T. Allison 


N Meyer * 


C. Cove try 

„ 

G. I. Perry 


J. Bruscott 


C. Hatting 


G. Spearman 


P. van der Merwe. . 

„ 

W. Preto iu 


Natives 

•• 

O. J • Meyer 


I). M. M Pfaff . . 


Native* 

Lungsickness 

J. T. Clothier 

R. Fynn 

.. 

Natives 

Scab 

r* • * 


Natives 

Jr 

W. Osborn 


G. M rais 


Unknown 


C.G. H. Laas 


Natives 

H. J. Hearn 


J. V. Wade 


D. N. van Rooycn.. 

f 

Natives 


E. Saunders 

»» 

O. Plutz 

R. S. Miller 


A. ourle 

M 

A. Vanderpl«nk .. 


F. Meyer 


A, J. van Wyk 

*» 

M. Coltyer 


A. M. van Niekerk 

J. A. C. Morris 


M. C. Adendorff .. 

•* 

C. J.deVillers .. 

F. Meyer 


C, Hodso 'i 


B. J. Whiggs 


F. J. Oosthuysen .. 


A. M. Cronie 


Dr. A. J. Abraham 

H 

H. J. A W. Yutsman 

ft 

1 • > 

A. J. Uya 


Rooshoom 
Rooipoort 
Me her ton 
Di iefontein 
Elandslaagte 
Tylclen 
Envogel Vlei 
i own Lands 
Li vest Home 
Avonford 
Davel’s Hoek 
Fourle s Kra»l 
Mattwana’ Kop* 
Gevonrlen 
Ruit Kuil 
Jacob’s Ladder 
Klipport 
Frau.pt- n 
Glaston Bag 
Elands Spruit 
Doomkop 
Woodlands 
Vital bank 
Mount Alice 
ama 

Spark Ispruit 
Goedehoop 
Spitzkop 
We terseden 
Guuitree Gr ve | 

Goede Hoop 
Whitecllff 
Hughende 1 
Location No. 2 
No. 6' 
Mt. Helio 


Location No. 2 

Roo pojnt 

Kon ngsberg 

N« rnandten Pound! 

Redcliffe 

No mandien 

ttlackmore 

Macclesfield 

I^es Kop 

Jubilee 

Horse hoe 

Gu derland 

Colagh 

Majuba North 
Eaglescliff 
Shepherd’s Busin 
Gen ton 

Tatham’s Camp 

spitzkop No. 5 

Erin 

Kendal 

Waterfoid 

LoKip 

Garden Villa 

Leicester 

River Bank 

Vlatslaagte 

Surrev 

Fountain Dale 
Blaaubosch 
O e Tree 
Fountain Dale 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE.—/ Continued). 


Stock Inspector District 


«G. Daniel! 


Jf. K. Cooper .. Xkandlila <fc Xqutu 


«fi. Varty 
®. Mayne 


Jt H. Bal) 


E. J. Marshal] .. , Dundee 


•J. F. van Renaburg i Xgotshe 


Western Umvoti .. 


Eastern Umvoti & 
KmnUkop 



Natives 
D. Swart 
W. Landman 
Natives 
F. Svmmcms 
Natives 

C. Van Hooyen 
Native 

J. H. Gunter 
Nel Bros. 

Natives 
J. Had ord 
L Kanya 
Natives 

D. De Bruin 
Natives 

J. H. Erl&nd 

T. W. Dukes 

R. O. van Rooyen 

Nati'e 

H. Ha ing 

L. Bezuimienboist 

Native 

B. J. Human 
Natives 
Petrus Mate 
Natives 


F. R. N«i 

C. A. Charlewood.. 
J. F. 8, van Rooyen 


P. P. van Rooyen.. 
L. J* van Rooyen .. 
T. J. van Rooyen .. 
Native 

W. . W. Harding.. 

. M. Lotfcer 
P. H. van Rooyen.. 
A. Jansen 
L. Badenhorst 
A. J.G. Meyer 
Native 


Unknown 

1 P. J. C. Liversage. 
P. J. Swart . 

M. J. Herbst 
C. J. van Rooyen.. 
Natives . . 


'irado 
Aloe »«. m 
Drivli at* 

Totols 

Hartebeestbu.t 

Berlin 

Nooiigegren 


Velgenoeg 

Duhbelrecht 

Welge egen 

R odepoort 
Meuelfonurin 
I GondrU 
Grootgewaeht 
Braa^sloot 
Welgelegen 
Prosperity 
Nooftverwseht 
Dubbebreoht 
Overshot 
Ben gene v ontn 
Teleze Hill 
1 tel a Hill 

Insuzi 
Sandwana 
Siyongo 
Rmpattdlile 
Xqiitu Town La d* 
Maeelo 
lood River 
Mkonjane 
Seluisbana 
Magabeni 
N<|utu Fort 
Nondweni 
Bio d River 
atshi 

Teles! Hill 
Nquiu Town L nd* 

V ermaak’s Kraal 
C aigieburn 
Thomview 

Rigina 

Kmaiimatolo 

V eltevred it 
Groenkop 
Ungelegan 

Doornkloo! 

Bellev.e 

Zvnherfontein 
Muietun 
Wate fall 
Buffalo Hoek 
! Hheepridge 
KUpfonteln 
Doomkop 
Ontbemend 
Moy 
Domain 
Watertai 
; Dundee Pound 
Toversnarsue 
Rletfantein 
Kbpdig 

: gmaideel 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE. — (Continued). 


Stock Inspector 

District 

Disease 

Owner 


Farm 

K.W. Larkan 

Fuming a .. j 

i 

1 

Pcttb 

It 

Natl e 

•• : 

Gordon M moria 
Jobskop 

Verma *k’s Kraal 

K. Ripley 

Kratonjaneni 

i 


•• 

•• 

Kwamagwazu 

K««nii»tfel>erg 

C E. Walker 

Portion of Kidcourt ; 

!• 

ft 

• > 

Win. Me Fie 

S. F. Boshoff 

S. B. ooliatt 
H. J. K. Milter 

S. C Marais 


Highland# 

Lowlands 

N ekerksfonte n 
Manger s Hoek 
Beacon Hil 

Malan Spruit 

A. Hair .. 

i City and Fmgcni .. 

t ! 


Native 
j Govt., Bad. 
Natives 


Bishcpstowe 

Golf Links 

Zwaartkop Location* 

,T Rndfxrd (acting) 

Pau'pidersbnrg .. 

f* 

H. Rohrs 


A tona 

K. W. Bowles 

Ixopo 

| Bevgville .. \ 

ft 

ft 

C. J. Webb 

W. Whit claw 
Natives 

•• i 

Rocky Glen 

Glenuiaize 

McKenzie 

J. W. Stewart 

i 1 

D 

F. zunckel 
Mocder A Mins 
l>. I), Newton . 

• * 

1 eanline 

Zuur Plaats 

Roodebult 

E. .1 B. Hoskim? .. 

Richmond 

ft 

A. Wrignt 


Hamilton 

11. van Rooyen 

Balumango 

1 


Natives 

:: 

| Onvet genoge 


O Mm ion of Agriculture Notices. 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the Id- 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 



Scale 

I. 

Sea 

le 

II. 

Minerals Tested for Phosphate : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Oualitative 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Quantitative ... ... ... .. . 

0 

10 

<> 

0 

7 

6 

Complete . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Fertilisers and Feeding Sti ffs : 







Determination of 1-constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents . 

0 

15 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

iS 

0 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 


Complete analysis of a soil . 220 iio 

Complete analysis of a soil, with mechanical analy sis 330 220* 

Water : irrigation and drainage . t 10 o o 10 6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 1 10 o o 15 o 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. ... 050 026 

it >t t Complete ... ... ... o 15 o 076 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin . <>50 026 

Cattle Dips : Qualitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

constituents . 0100 050 

Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 principal constituents 1 1 o o to 6 

iNSSCTtCXDKS : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent . 050 026 

Quantitative „ ,* „ . o 10 o 050 

Scale No, I is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where - 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. % is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 

Atl fees are payable in advance. 
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Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
-of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

All samples must be addressed to the Chemist, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara 


TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
-Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
-the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc.* about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
•charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
•furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, w hen required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grow n seed of exotic trees fur Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for idcntt* 
afloat ion purposes. 

SILVER POPLAR. 

Root suckers of the Silver Poplar ( Pa pul us alba ) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
-8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 

I < u - 

PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee e»f £5, at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
‘for futnre delivery. 

WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Offers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
4>lace to the officers responsible :— 

Admittance Students to the School of Agriculture.—House Master, Cedar*. 

Analyses of Srils, Fertilisers, etc.—Analyst, Cedant. 

Filling Licenses,' Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding ia Crow* 
Forests.—Chief Foiest Officer, Ixppo, 

Agricultural Seed}, Livestock, etc.—Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 
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Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc.—Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 
Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming.—Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit.—Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business.—Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c .—Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture,— Aoiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture, Cedara. 


Government Gold Stores and Abattoirs. 

PIETEBMABITZBTJBG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or # such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re¬ 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter, 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th ? meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Calves 
up to one 
year old. 


J Cattle over one year olck 


Rate per 
j single head. 


After reach¬ 
ing 100 head 
in month. 


Abattoir* 

t. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. n Sets Feet, per set 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each ... 

Bagging Charge 

1. Per Body of Beef ... 

2, Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 


$. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

0 

3 

0 6 

0 3 

2 

0 

.36 

•2 9 

O 

1 

0 1 

0 j 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 6 

O 

6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 

9 

— 

— 

I 

3 

2 6 

* 9 

0 

3 

0 6 

0 3 


i 


Special Storage Rates fir Chilling up to 


72 hours* 1 

1. Chilling Beef, per body 

* 3 

2 9 

* 9 

a. Chilling Offal, per set ... ... 1 

0 6 t 

1 0 

0 6 


A charge of ts, per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritsburg, 21st December, 1908. 
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Emptoymmai Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should* 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 110.—Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good' 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England (1000). 

No. 126,—Colonial, 35 years of <*ge, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years v»‘ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127.-An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present. 

No. 131.—Age 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosefcank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Garden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133—Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing and hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No. 134. Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest £700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a years partnership would be willing to increase that spm to ^x.ooo. 

No. 135.—Age 35. Has a know ledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136.—* Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 

No. 137.-— Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

No. 139,—Age 25. Seven years' experience in mixed farming in Springfield District. 

No. 141.—A married man seeks employment on a farm, has had much experience 
with stock. Understands Native language. 

No. 142.—Age 36. Tea Planter, twenty years experience, India, Ceylon aud Natal. 
First class references and gold medalist. Expert knowledge of Tea factory engineering, 
planting, and manufacture—New openings a speciality. Fluent Indian linguist, and 
capable business man. Wishes to take oyer complete charge of large Tea concern. 

■ Liberal salary expected, and first class work guaranteed Correspondence invited from : 
Companies or Capitalists. 

No. 144.—Desires employment on a farm in any capacity. Is the son of a farmer 
in Wiltshire, and has been in S. A, since 1900. Has had some experience on farms in this 


country. - • -v 

No., 145,—An experienced Natal farmer finds it necessary to leave his farm on 
account of the near approach of East Coast Fever, and would be glad of a position as 
manager on an estate dr to work one on shares Has a good knowledge of general 
agriculture, and of all kinds of live stock, which he was accustomed to handle on* 
Australian Stations. 

No. 14& ^An eaperienced stock and agricultural farmer desires position on a larm. 

«>***» fiM-minf. Speaks nod writes Dutch and English. 
Also speaks Zulu, and is accustomed to handling of coolies. Good references •••;>: 
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No. 147.—Desires to obtain a situation as manager or under manager on a farm. 
Has had a great deal of experience with all kind of farming, stock, mixed, and coast. 
For the last ten years has been manager of a farm on the Coast, and prior to that he 
was engaged in farming in the Dundee and Harrismith districts respectively, when 
he took many prizes for stock on various Agricultural Shows. He has had much 
experience with machinery also and understands building. Offers first-class references. 
Can speak, read and write Dutch and can speak Kaffir. Is accustomed to managing 
Coolies. 

No. 148.—Has a fairly good practical knowledge of farming in Ireland, and desires 
to obtain a situation on a farm in this Country. 

149.—Understands farming and is a good Zulu linguist. Desires situation on a 
rm more especially as manager. Holds a certificate for book-keeping. 

No. 151.—-Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm ; has not had any experience 
in farming. Can speak Kafir and understands bookkeeping. Is not afraid of w’ork. 

No. 152. —Is anxious to obtain a position on a farm. Has not had any experience 
in farming. Is a carpenter by trade. Is not afraid to work. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans¬ 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any Openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England- 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in.Natal who may be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 


Farm Apprentices’ Bureau . 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of* obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into commiinication with any of these applicants should address- 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No. 

3 - 

Age 

24. 

,, 

» 5 ‘ 

Age 

» 9 * 

»» 

2 5 - 

Age 

23 - 

»♦ 

27. 

Age 

19. 

h 

53 . 

Age 

* 7 - 

u 

S6. 

Age 

20. 

*♦ 

ir 

Has 

had 


Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Has had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zutuland. Speaks 
Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and hfts had 
some years experience of general farming. Small salary 
required with board and lodging, 
two years experience on a farm. Speaks Zulu and has a slight 
know ledge of Dutch. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 


PREMIUM OFFERED. 

We have received aq application from London in which an applicant expresses his 
desire to leant farming In Natal, for which he is willing to pay a premium to a first-class 
fmmer write may be willing to take him on to his farm. He has had some training at 
College in England. We shall be glad to hear from any Natal farmers 
^ to enter into an agreement with our correspondent tor this purpose. 
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Pound JSoiici,!.. 

Pound Bottom*, 


Notification is contained in the Provincial Gazette of the sale, unless' previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified :— 

On the 2ist December. 

Hawick (Lions River )—Cream or dirty white stallion donkey, about 12J hands, 
branded on right hip* like J D, and three notches in right ear. Probable value, ^7. 
Impounded on 9th November by James Buchanan, jun., Rama Kop. 

Thomville Junction ( Umgeni Light brown or mouse coloured mule mare, clipped 
mane and tail, harness marks op shoulders, branded 'T on near hip. 


Loud and Agricultural Loan Fund. 

The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been ^established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretaey, Land fand Agricultural Loan 
Fund, P.O. Box 357* Pietermaritzburg. 


Diamond Drilling, j? ) 

____ f / "■ ■ 

Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. . 

U. P. SWINBURNE, 

Acting inspector of Mines, Natal 
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Chapter #• 


DISEASES AND PESTS. 


Tick present chapter is the longest of all the chapters into which I have 
divided the various laws affecting farmers and landowners. In view of 
its great length, the most convenient method of dealing with the various 
laws which it comprises will be to take each section of the chapter 
separately, prefacing the section with a few introductory remarks on the 
laws contained therein. In the same way, instead of giving a list of 
the laws at the head of the chapter, as I have done in the other chapters, 
J will enumerate the laws at the head of each section. 


I.—GENERAL. 


(Laws.— Law 29, 1874; Act 38, 189.1; Act 3, 1897.] 


Provision is made in Act Xo. 38 of 1804 for preventing the spread 
of contagious and infectious diseases among animals. This Act refers to 
all contagious and infectious diseases. Steps are prescribed to be taken 
in the case of an outbreak of disease, which from considerations of 
space I do not propose to go into, cither in the present case or in those 
of laws referred to in succeeding sections. Provision is made for the 
issue of orders by the Governor in Council prohibiting the introduction 
of stock from other countries in which infectious or contagious diseases 
exist. 

Act Xo. 3 of 189T permits the seizure by any constable or guard 
of any cattle from outside Natal which have passed through any fence 
that may have been erected for the exclusion of cattle. The same A t 
prescribes punishment for the crime of wilfully spreading any cattle 
disease in Natal, Law No. £9 of IS"4 deals with the burial of the 
carcases of dead animals. 


Act No. 38, 1894. 

u For preventing the spread of Contagions and Infectious Diseases among 

Animalsf 9 

Short Title : “The Animals Diseases Act, 1894.” 

3.— Special Laws not Affected by this Act .—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal the provisions of any special Law or Act re¬ 
lating to the disease of lungsickneas, glanders, farcy and scab,* 

* As amended by Act No. 30, 1899. 
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Abstract of Agricultural Laws. 


4.— Isolation of Animals . —Every person who shall have in his pos¬ 
session or under his charge any animal affected with or showing symptoms 
of cattle plague or rinderpest, foot and mouth disease, or any other con¬ 
tagious or infectious disease, save as is in the third section of this Act ex¬ 
cepted, shall immediately isolate such animal, and forthwith give notice 
of the disease to the owners or occupiers of adjoining properties, and to 
the Magistrate of the Division, who shall thereupon pass on such notice 
to the Colonial Secretary. 

•5.— Enquiry and Inspection .—Whenever it shall appear to any 
Magistrate that there is reason to suspect that any animal in his Division 
is affected as aforesaid, he shall cause such enquiry and inspection as may 
be necessary to be made. 

6. — Examination. —On receiving information that any animal ap¬ 
pears to be affected as aforesaid, the Magistrate may cause the suspected 
animal to be examined at the place of its isolation by a Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon, and by two landed proprietors in the district, and in the event of 
there being no Veterinary Surgeon available, then by three landed pro¬ 
prietors in the district. 

7. — Isolation or Destruction. —Immediately after such examination 
the Veterinary Surgeon and the said landed proprietors may issue an 
order for the isolation or destruction of such animal at the place at which 
the animal is.isolated. 

8. — Diseased Animal not to be Removed. —Xo animal showing 
symptoms of any such disease as aforesaid shall be removed from the land 
on which it is when found in such condition, unless it be found upon a road 
or thoroughfare, or in a town or village, or on a commonage, outspan, or 
other public place, in which case it shall he removed by the nearest way 
to an adjacent place to be isolated or destroyed. 

Save as last aforesaid no such animal shall be driven or otherwise 
conveyed or taken upon any road, railway, or thoroughfare, or unto or 
across any other land than that on which it was found in such condition. 

9. —Proclamation of Infected Districts .—Whenever any contagious or 
infectious disease exists among animals in any district, the Governor in 
Council may, if it shall seem proper to do so, proclaim any district or 
place defined in the Proclamation to he an infected area, and may by such 
Proclamation forbid the removal from or bringing into such area of any 
of such animals as are named in the Proclamation, whether such animals 
are or are not affected with any disease: Provided that the Governor in 
Council may hv such Proclamation make such exceptions as may appear 
expedient in regard to animals not affected with any disease. 

10 . —Prohibition of Introduction of Stock from Proclaimed Coun¬ 
tries. —The Governor in Council may, by Proclamation, prohibit the in¬ 
troduction into Natal of any stock from any country in which any of the 
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diseases mentioned in Clause 4 of this Act are found by the Government 
to be prevalent. 

11. — Prohibition of Importation of diseased Animals .—It shall not 
be lawful to import into Natal by sea or over any inland border any 

.animal suffering from, or showing symptoms of, any infectious or con¬ 
tagious disease, or the carcase or any part of the carcase of an animal 
which has died from an infectious or contagious disease. The owner, or 
.agent of the owner of am animal imported in contravention of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of the contravention, if he has accompanied such 
animal, or shall have been present at the time of importation, or shall 
Lave had reason to know that sucli animal was so diseased; otherwise the 
person in charge of such diseased animal'shall be deemed guilty of the 
contravention. 

12. — Isolation of Animals .—The Magistrate is hereby empowered, 
upon the recommendation of the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, or other 
Veterinary Surgeon, or majority of landed proprietors aforesaid, to direct 
the isolation at such places as he may determine, of any animals which he 
shall be satisfied have been in contact with an animal affected with a con¬ 
tagious or infectious disease, for such period and under such restrictions 
as he may deem necessary. 

33.— Destruction of Vtensits, etc. —The Colonial Veterinary Surgeon 
may by himself or by any Veterinary Surgeon or officer acting under him, 
give orders for the disinfection or destruction of utensils, clothing, cover¬ 
ings or other articles likely to*disseminate disease, and for the purification 
to his satisfaction of any vehicle, building or place where a diseased 
animal lias been kept. 

14. — Officers. —The Governor may appoint officers for carrying out 
this Act, who shall be officers of the department of the Colonial Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

15. — Regulations, —The Governor in Council may make regulations 
for carrying out the purposes of* this Act. Such regulations may provide 
for penalties for contravention thereof, or of this Act, not exceeding in 
any one case £50 with the alternative of imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, until the payment of the fine, such imprisonment, however, 
not to exceed the term of three months: provided that no sucli regula¬ 
tions shall have effect until after promulgation thereof in the Xatal 
Government Gazette. 

16. — Compensation *—If upon examination of the carcase of any 
animal destroyed under the provisions of this Act, it shall be ascertained 
that such animal was not suffering from a contagious or infectious disease, 
the owner shall be entitled to be paid from the Public Revenue the value 
ot aueh animal immediately before death. 
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17. —Assessment of Value .— In determining the value of an animat 
which has been imported into Natal, the Court may take notice of the 
actual cost of the purchase and importation thereof, due regard always 
being had to any other circumstances which may affect its value. 

IS.— Prosecutions. —Every contravention of this Act or of the 
Regulations, shall be cognizable, and may be tried in the Court of the* 
Resident Magistrate of the Division in which the contravention occurred, 
or in which the person accused may be. 

Law No. 29. 1874. 

“To remove nuisances from I he Public Itoads, and to prevent the spreact 
of infectious and contagions diseases amongst cattle.” 

1. —Magistrate mag authorise the Removal of Carcases. —It shall he 
lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor to authorise any Resident Magistrate 
or other j>erson to cause the carcases of any dead animal to he removed 
from the public road at the public expense. 

2. — Burial of Dead Animals. —It shall be lawful to bury any dead 
animal on any farm on which such animal may have died, or on any farm 
adjoining the road near where such animal may have died: Provided any 
such animal he not buried in cultivated or enclosed land, nor within five- 
hundred yards of any dwelling-house: Provided also, that such animal 
shall be buried at least three feet below the surface. 


Act No. 3. 1997. 

“To continue, frith amendments , the Cattle Diseases Arts of 1898.”* 

2 . —Cattle Breaking through Fences may be Seized and Forfeited .— 
If any cattle from outside the Colony shall lie driven through any fence- 
erected for the exclusion of the cattle from the Colony or shall be allowed 
to break down or pass through such fence into the Colony, in violation of 
any prohibition, proclamation, etc., such cattle shall at once, and without 
any adjudication of forfeiture, become forfeited to and the property of 
the Government of Natal, and may he seifccd by any constable or guard 
or like officer and be destroyed or dealt with as Government may direct. 

3. — Punishment for Wilfully Spreading Cattle Disease. —Tf any per¬ 
son shall wilfully introduce, or attempt to introduce, any cattle disease- 
into Natal, or wilfully spread such disease in Natal, he shall he deemed 
guilty of an offence, and upon conviction in the Supreme Court or a 
Circuit Court shallbe liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for any term not exceeding five years, and all his property, mov¬ 
able and immovable, shall become forfeited to Her Majesty. 

* These Acts (Nos. i and 34 of 1896) were continued by th* above Art. No 3 1897, 
tintil the 31st December, 1898. Thry were not continued after this date has haveinKpired^ 
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4. Forfeiture *of Offenders Properly .—If any such person be be¬ 
yond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Natal, his property within 
the Colony may be seized and attached, and he may be sued for the for¬ 
feiture thereof. 

^.—Interpretation.— f S\i^ word “cattle'’ in this Act shall include all 
horned cattle, sheep, gcats, swine,.horses, asses, dogs and any other 
♦animal which may be further included by a Proclamation. 


II.—HAST COAST FEVER. 


[Laws. —Act 32, 1903 ; Act 54, 1906 ; Act 6, 1907; Act 32, 1908; Act 20 , 1910 ] 


J lie lirst Act passed by the Natal Parliament for preventing the 
sprea of Kant Coast Fe\er was Act No. 32, 11*03. * This was amended 
idiglitlv in J5*00 by Act No. 51 uf that year. Provision for compulsory 
.fencing was made by an Act (No. <>) passed in 19(R ; and all these Acts 
were subjected to slight further amendments and extensions in 1908 by 
Act No. 32of that year. Act No, 20 of 1910 authorised loans by Govern¬ 
ment for the construction of dipping tanks and for the erection of fences 
extending the provision of the existing East Coast Acts. 


Act No. 32, 1903. 

'“For preventing the spread of the disease known as Rhodesian Redimin'’* 

Short Title: “The East “Coast Fever Act, 1903."* 

1. — Interpretation .—In this Act the expression “the Minister” means 
the Minister having charge of the Department of Agriculture. The ex¬ 
pression “the disease" means the disease commonly known as Rhodesian 
Bcdwater, or East African Coast Fever. 

2. —Quarantine or Destruction of Infected Cattle .—The Minister 
shall have power to quarantine or destroy or dip any cattle which may 
be reported to him to be infected with the disease, or to have mixed or 
been in contact with infected cattle, or which there arc reasonable grounds 
for believing to have been upon infected land (that is to say, land on 
which infected cattle have been kept or pastured or over which they may 
Rave passed), or in any other way exposed to the risk of contracting the 
disease, or whenever he considers it necessary to do so in order to pre¬ 
sent the introduction or spread of the disease in the Colony. 

3. —{Repealed by Act No, 34, 1906.] 


See Act No. 54, 1906, post. 
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4. — Mwinter may Define a Zone from which Cattle shall be K&- 
iroved. —The Minister shall have power to define a zone of country along 
nhy border of the Colony, or around any infected area, or at any part of 
the Colony where it may he considered necessary, and to order that all 
such cattle or other animals as he may direct shall lie removed from any 
such zone, and that no sueh cattle or other animals shall he allowed to 
enter or to be in such zone. 

5 . —Power of Principal Veterinary Surgeon to Quarantine and 
order Dipping .—The Principal Veterinary Surgeon shall have power, 
subject to the approval of the Minister, which shall be obtained as soon 
afterwards as conveniently may he, to quarantine any cattle oi other 
animals when he considers it necessary to do so, and to order any cattle 
or other animals to he dipped or dressed in such way as he mav direct for 
destroying ticks, before allowing them to be removed from a quarantine 
or an infected area. 

0.— Minister may order Dipping. —Tt shall be lawful for the Minister 
to order that all cattle in the Colony or in any district thereof, and such 
other animals as he shall determine, shall he dipped or dressed at such 
lime or times and in such manner as he mav prescribe for the purpose of 
destroying ticks. 

7. — 7 'femoral and Isolation' of Cattle within an Infected Area. —The 
Minister shall have power to order the removal of cattle or other animals 
firm one portion to another of an infected area, and to enforce the isola¬ 
tion of cattle or other animals on any specified portion of an infected 
area: Provided that no cattle shall ho removed to or across a farm oc¬ 
cupied by clean cattle. 

8 . — Prohibition of Removal of Hay, Fodder , etc., out of an Infected 
Area. —The Minister shall have power to prohibit the removal from an 
infected area into any other part of the Colony, or from one place to 
another within an infected area, of hay or fodder, or of any other thing 
which lie considers likely to convey ticks or cause infection. 1 * 

9. —["Repealed by Act Xo 54, 1900.] 

10. —[Repealed by Act Xo. 54, 1900.] 

11 . —Governor in Council may Order Adoption of Particular Method 
of Inoculation .— The Governor in Council may, by notice in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette , order that any method of inoculation or treatment de¬ 
scribed in snob notice shall be adopted for the prevention of the disease. 


♦Section a» amended by Sec, 13, Act 32, 1908. 
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After the publication of such notice, 

, (a) The Principal Veterinary Surgeon, or any District 

Veterinary Surgeon, may order any cattle to be inoculated 
or treated according to the method described in the notice, 
if he shall have reason to believe that they are infected with 
the disease or have been exposed to the risk of infection, or 
are likely to spread the disease. 

(b) The Minister may, by notice in the Government Gazette, 
order that all cattle in any area or part of the Colony, shall 
be inoculated or treated according to the prescribed method. 

The [Regulations hereinafter provided for may prescribe the mode 
and conditions of effecting the inoculation or treatment, and in all 
matters necessary to be observed in connection therewith. 

12.—Enforcement of Orders .—Any order of the Minister or Prin¬ 
cipal Veterinary Surgeon may be enforced by an officer of the Veterinary 
Department, or by any person whom the Minister may appoint for the 
purpose. 

1 o.—Failure in Obey Orders .—The owner of any cattle or of any 
animal, or the person in whose possession or charge the same may be, shall 
promptly obey and carry out any order given for the isolation, quarantine, 
dipping, dressing or removal thereof, or any other lawful order made under 
this Act or the regulations. If lie shall fail or neglect to do so, the District 
Veterinary Surgeon, or other officer, may carry out the order at the cost 
of the owner or such other person as aforesaid, who shall not thereby be 
relieved of any liability to punishment as hereinafter provided; and such 
cost shall be recoverable in .the Court of the Magistrate of the Division in 
which the order shall have been so carried out. or in the Supreme Court 
of the Colony. 

14. — Duration of Quarantine. —Quarantine or isolation of cattle or 
other animals under this Act shall continue for such time as shall be pre¬ 
scribed by the Minister or Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

15. — Construction of Public Dipping Tanks. —The Minister may con¬ 
struct tanks at public expense in any part of the Colony for dipping cattle 
or other animals, and may make such charges for dipping as he may see 
fit, and recover same from the owners of cattle or other animals dipped, 
or from the persons in charge of the same. 

10 .— Regulations .—The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations for carrying out the purposes of this Act. Such regula¬ 
tions may, amongst other things, prescribe the mode of quarantine or 
isolation of cattle or other animals and the means to be used in enforcing 
the same, and may define the authority and duties of guards and the 
like. 48 


•Sec Sec. 8 of Act 54, 1906, post. 
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17.— Publication thereof .—Any regulations made under this Act, 
and any order declaring an infected area, or defining a zone in terms of 
Section 4, or ordering compulsory dipping in terms of Section 6, shall 
be published in the Government Gazette as soon thereafter as possible. 

IS.— Compensation for Destruction of Healthy Animals. —If upon 
the examination of the organs of any animal destroyed under the pro¬ 
visions of Section 2 of this Act it shall be ascertained by the Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon, or any District Veterinary Surgeon, and certified by 
the Minister that such animal was not suffering from the disease, the 
owner shall be entitled to be paid from the public revenue the value of 
such animal immediately before death: Provided that the payment shall 
in no case exceed the rates set forth in the Schedule to this Act. 

ID. — Compensation for Loss by Creation of Zones. —In the event of 
any person suffering any loss or damage in consequence of the creation 
of a zone in terms of Section 4 hereof, he shall be entitled to be paid from 
the public revenue the amount thereof: Provided that in the event of any 
dispute arising between such person and the Government as to the 
amount of such loss or damage the same shall be referred to a Board con¬ 
sisting of the District Veterinary Surgeon and two landowners, to he 
elected at a public meeting of landowners called by the Magistrate of the 
Division, who shall make a report thereon to the Minister, whose decision 
shall he final.* 

20. — Punishment for Contravention of Act or Regulations .—Any 
person who shall contravene this Act or any of the regulations, ur who 
shall diai)boy anv order made thereunder, or who shall neglect to carry 
out any duty imposed upon him by the Act or the regulations, shall be 
guilty of an offence, and shall be liable, upon conviction in the Court of a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding One Hundred Pounds (£100), or to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, and with or without the 
option of a fine, for any term not exceeding six months. 

21. — Saving of other Laws or Acts. —[Nothing in this Act shall he 
deemed to repeal or lessen the effect of any other Law or Act relating 
to diseases of animals. 

New Clause. The Minister may at any time when he considers it 
necessary to do so to prevent the spread of the disease, order the removal 
of cattle from an infected area or from any place adjacent to an infected 
area, and dispose of them for immediate slaughter: Provided, however, 
that the owner of any such cattle shall have the alternative of disposing 
of the whole of the same by private treaty, for slaughter, within one week 
after notice has been given him in writing. If the owner shall so dispose 


* Section as amended by Sec. 9 of Act 54, 1906. 
f Added by Act No. 8, 1907. 
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-of such cattle lie must conform to all Government requirements, and all 
rules and regulations which may be in force regarding the removal of 
cattle. Cattle so taken shall be paid for at the rates speciiied in the 
Schedule to this Act. 


Yearling oxen or bulls, up to. 2 0 0 

Yearling heifers, up to. -1 ft 0 

2 year old oxen or hulls, up to. 3 0 0 

2 year old heifers, up to. 4 ft 0 

3 year old oxen or bulls, up to. 4 0 0 

3 year old heifers, up to. 5 0 0 

Cows, 4-8 years, with calves, up to. 7 10 ft 

Cows, 4-8 years, without calves, up to. 0 10 0 

Oxen, over 4 years, up to. 7 0 0 

Cows, 8-12 years, with calves, up to.\ . . . 0 0 0 

Cows, 8-12 years, without calves, up to. 5 0 0 

Old cows, with calves, up to. 4 0 0 

Old cows, without calves, up to . 3 0 0 

Bulls, 4 years and over, up to. 4 ft 0 


Act No. 54 , 19 ftG. 

“To amend Art No. 82. 1908, eniituled ‘Art for preventing the spread of 
the disease Inuini as Rhodesian 1led water. 9 ” 

1. —Construction of Art. —This Act shall be read and construed with 
Act No. 32, 19ft3, as one Act. 

The said Act No. 32. 1903, may be known as the East Coast Fever 
Act, 1903, and is in this Act referred to as the principal Act. 

2. — Repeals. —Sections 3, 9 and lft of the principal Act are hereby 
repealed, without prejudice to anything ordered or done, or any regula¬ 
tion made, or any liability incurred thereunder. 

Any reference in this Act, or in the principal Act, to an infected area 
shall be understood as a reference to an area declared to be an infected 
-area either under this Act or under Section 3 of the principal Act before 
the re|K*al thereof. 

3. — Powers in Regard to Infected Areas. —The Minister shall have 
power to declare any area to be an infected area within the meaning of 
this Act, and to prohibit Die ingress or egress of cattle or other animls 
into or from an infected area, to order or prohibit the removal of cattle 

or other animals from one part to another of an infected area, to enforce 

* 

* As amended first by Act No. 54, 1906, and subsequently by Act No. 8, 1907. 
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the isolation of cattle or other animals on any specified part of an infected? 
area, to fence off any area declared to be infected as aforesaid, and in all 
respects to control the movement of cattle and animals in, into, from, or 
over an infected area. 

The Minister may also make such orders as may be required for giv¬ 
ing effect to the powers conferred by this section. 

The Principal Veterinary Surgeon or any District Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon or Stock Inspector shall have power, pending the instructions of 
the Minister, to exercise the powers given by this section to the Minister.. 
He shall promptly report any order so made to the Minister, who shall 
take such action thereon as he may think proper. 

The Governor in Council may from time to time make regulations 
for carrying out the provisions of this Act. Such regulations shall 
amongst other things make provision lor tlie formation of Committees in. 
the different Magisterial Divisions for the purpose of advising and assist¬ 
ing the Minister in all such matters arising out of this Act and Act No. 
32, 1903, as may be submitted to them.* 

4. — Branding of Cattle. —The Minister shall have power to order any 
cattle within an infected area to be branded in such manner and with, 
such marks as he may direct. 

5. — Quarantine or Destruction of Cattle .—The Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon oi any District Veterinary Surgeon may order the destruction 
or quarantining of any animal which shall have been brought into this 
Colony in contravention of this Act or of Law No. 13, lS(i<i. or Act No. 
3S, 1894, or which may stray into, out of, or within an infected area, or 
which may be removed into, out of, or within an infected area without 
the written permission of a District Veterinary Surgeon, Stock Inspector, 
or other person authorised by the Principal Veterinary Surgeon for the 
purpose, and no person shall be entitled to compensation or payment in 
respect of any animal which may be so quarantined or destroyed. 

6. — Powers of Landlord in respect of Cattle Trespassing .—If any 
cattle not exceeding five in number shall stray into or cross any land 
within or immediately joining an infected area, the owner or occupier of 
the land may destroy such cattle unless they are travelling along a public 
road or right of way and the person in charge of such cattle is in posscs- 
eion of a permit to move the same granted by a District Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon or Stock Inspector, or any person authorised by the Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon to give such permits, and the cattle are being moved 
in accordance with the permit; and he shall not be liable to pay com¬ 
pensation for any cattle so destroyed unless it shall appear to the Court 

■ ..■" . 

* Advisory Committee Regulations were published in the G(n*ernment Gazette for 
June 20, 1908 ; November to, 1908 ; and Septembei 7, 1909. 
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that they were destroyed recklessly or wantonly, and without reasonable 
cause. 

If the number of cattle so straying on to or crossing the land exceeds 
five the owner or occupier of the land may secure them and report the 
case to the District Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector, who may deal 
with them in manner as provided in Section 5, without any liability for 
compensation. 

In addition to any liability for damages or otherwise the owner and 
any other person responsible for the cattle which may have so strayed on 
to or crossed the land shall be liable to par the expenses of and incidental 
to the detention and destruction or quarantining of the cattle. 

Cattle so taken shall be paid for at the rates respectively set forth 
in the Schedule of this Act. 

7.— Interference with Fences. —Xo person shall, under pain of con¬ 
travention of this Act, remove or in any way interfere with any fence 
ended or maintained for any purpose connected with the suppression of 
the disease, whether such fence be his own property or not, unless he shall 
have first obtained the written consent of the District Veterinary Surgeon 
or Stock Inspector. 

This section shall apply to any Magisterial Division which may be 
nmned in an order made by the Minister and published in the Xatd 
Government Gazette declaring such Division to be brought within the 
operation of this section. 

Any such order may he revoked, varied or renewed by the Minister 
from time to time. 

9. —Regulations under, the Principal Act. —Tire regulations under 
Section 16 of the principal Act may, amongst other things, prescribe the 
conditions under which cattle or other animals may be moved from place 
to place at any time when it may be considered necessary to regulate their 
movement in order to prevent the spread of the disease. 

9. —Amendment of Principal Act. —The words "shall be referred to 
arbitration” at the end of Section 19 of the principal Act are hereby ex¬ 
punged, and the following substituted therefor: "Shall be referred to a 
Board consisting of the District Veterinary Surgeon and two landowners, 
to be elected at a public meeting of landowners called by the Magistrate 
of the Division, who shall make a report thereon to the Minister, whose 
decision shall he final.” 

10. If any question shall arise whether any regulation made by the 
Governor in Council, or any order made or act done by the Minister is 
within the powers conferred by this Act cr by the principal Act, or as to 
the lawfulness or authority of any act or order of the Principal Veter¬ 
inary Surgeon or of an officer of his department, and if a certificate under 
the hand of the Minister is presented to any Court before which such 
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Kjr.etiion is brought, that in the opinion of the Government there is urgent 
in the public interest for such regulation, act or order, the Court 
’shall not have power to make any order restraining or interfering with 
the enforcement of such regulation or order, or the carrying out of such 
Act. 

Any such question shall be deemed to be brought before a Court if 
any suit, appeal, or application is made in which the validity or lawful¬ 
ness of a regulation, order, or act is either directly or indirectly brought 
into question. 

11. The Schedule of the Principal Act is hereby repealed and the 
Schedule of this Act is substituted therefor, and Section 18 of the Prin¬ 
cipal Act shall be construed accordingly* 

Act So. b, 1907. 

“To provide for the compulsory fencing of lands within the Colony of 

Natal: 9 

2. — Erection of Fences .— (a) For the purpose of preventing the 
spread of the cattle disease known as East Coast Fever, and notwith¬ 
standing anything contained in the Fencing Law, 1887, or the Laws and 
Acts amending the same, the Minister of Agriculture may, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Governor in Council, cause to be erected fences along the 
boundaries of any farms within an infected or suspected area or of any 
native location or of any town lands within sucli area. 

(h) The term “fence' ? in this Act shall mean a fence approved by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

3. — Cost of Erection and Recovery .—(1) The cost of erecting any 
fence along the boundaries of any farm shall be ‘in the first instance de¬ 
frayed out of moneys voted by Parliament. Such cost shall be repaid, 
together with interest thereon at the rate of five per centum per annum, 
by thirteen yearly instalments, the first payable two years after the fence 
is completed. Such instalments shall be calculated and fixed so that the 
said cost with interest thereon shall be wholly repaid within a period of 
thirteen years from the date on which the first instalment falls due. 

(2) Such repayments of cost and interest shall be made bv the owner 
of any farm fenced under the last preceding section or if the fence divides 
the farms of adjoining owners then each such owner shall pay one-half 
the cost of the part cf the fence dividing such farms together with the 
interest aforesaid. 

* The amended Schedule referred to in this Section was itself repealed by Act No. 
8, 3906, and a fresh Schedule substituted. From considerations of space this later 
Schedule is not printed here, but will be found at the end of Act No. 33, *903 as 
well as, of course, in conjunction with Act No. 8, 1906* 
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(3) TIu; term “aimer” in this and the following sections shall mean 
the person registered as the owner in the office of the Registrar of Deeds, 
and the term “farm” shall include any portion of a farm. 

(4 ) Should any farm or area be bounded by any river bank, donga 
or spruit, the Minister of Agriculture shall have the power to erect the 
fence along some more convenient line. In such event the cost of the 
fence shall be borne solely by Government, who shall have the right to 
dispose of or remove the same when desirable. 

(TO Where the adjoining land is Crown land or held by the Natal 
Native Trust, the Government, or the Natal Native Trust, as the case may 
he, shall bear one-half of the cost of the fence. 

4. — -Cost to he a Lien on the Property Fenced .—The Minister of 
Agriculture shall notify in writing to tlie Registrar of Deeds the amount 
duo by any owner under this Act, and the Registrar of Deeds shall upon 
receipt; of such notification note the said amount in the Land Register 
and shall deliver to the Minister of Agriculture a certificate setting forth 
such amount and the date of the note. The cost of such fencing shall be- 
a first charge and lien in favour of the Government upon the lands so- 
fenced. and such lien shall have priority over any existing mortgage there¬ 
on. An entry shall be made by the Registrar of Deeds in the Public Debt 
Register of the particulars of such debt due to the Government, and of 
the lien upon the land. 

5. — Additional Rent Charge in case of Leases. —Where any such farm 
aforesaid held under lease has been enclosed by a fence erected under this 
Act during the term of the lease, the lessors shall be entitled to receive 
from the lessee as from date when such farm beame so enclosed a pay¬ 
ment of five per cent, per annum on any sum he may have paid to tli2 
Minister of Agriculture under Section 3, and such payment shall be made 
with the rent of the farm and shall be deemed in law to be part of such 
rent. 

fi .—Mnnicipai Corporations and Local Boards .—Whenever the Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture shall have incurred any cost in respect of the fencing 
under this Act in respect of any town lands which may have become 
vested in the Corporation of any Borough or the Local Board of any 
Township, the cost shall be repayable by such Corporation or Local Board 
in the manner provided by Sub-section 1 of Section 3 of this Act. 

7, Contributions of Material and Labour a Set-Off. —Nothing in the 
foregoing sections shall be deemed to prevent any person liable for the 
cost of the erection of a fence under this Act from contributing ap¬ 
proved material or labour or transport towards the cost of such fence, and 
any such contribution shall be set off against the amounts mentioned in 
the said sections respectively according to a value to be determined in 
the absence of agreement by the Magistrate of the district. 
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8 —Fencing Roads, Boundaries, etc .—The Minister of Agriculture 
may cause to be fenced (1) Any roads, whether public or private, travers¬ 
ing any part of the Colony; (2) Any boundaries of the Colony or out span 
in the Colony; and the cost of any fence erected under the powers of this 
section may be defrayed entirely out of the moneys voted by Parliament 
for the purposes of this Act. 

9. —Act to be Construed with Fencing Law .—This Act shall be read 

and construed in conjunction with the provisions of the Fencing Law of 
1887 and the amending Acts so far as the same may be applicable thereto; 
and the Minister of Agriculture shall have power to direct owners to 
properly maintain and keep in good repair any fences; and, failing their 
compliance, he may carry out such repair at the owner’s cost, subject to 
the provisions of Section 3 of this Act. Xo person shall remove or in any 
way interfere with any fence erected or maintained under authority of 
this Act. *** 

10. — Regulations .—The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations, and any person who shall contravene such shall, upon 
conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Ten Pounds (£10), or in default to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a period not exceeding one month. 

11'.— Punishments .—Any person who shall contravene Section 9 of 
this Act shall, upon conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, be liable to a 
fine not exceeding Twenty-five Pounds (£23), or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for any period not exceeding six months. 


Act Xo 32, 1908. 

“To amend the East Coast Fever Acts ” 

1 .—Powers of Committees to Order Erection of Gates and Fences .—* 
Any committee appointed in pursuance of the regulations under Section 
3 of Act Xo. 54, 1906, shall, whenever they consider it necessary, in order 
to prevent the spread of East Coast Fever, have full power within the 
district for which such committee is appointed: 

(a) To require any person to erect one half of such boundary 
fences on his farm or land as they may direct and to keep 
the same -in good order and repair*: 

The fences shall be of such kind and standard as the 
committee may prescribe, but not of a more expensive char¬ 
acter than those required by the Fencing Laws Nos. 30 and 
* 36, 1887; 


* Sub-section as amended by Sec. 6 of Act No, 20 , 1910 . 
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(6) To authorise or to require any person to erect gates across 
any main or public road or any by-road and to maintain 
them in good repair; 

The gates shall be of such kind as the committee may 
direct: Provided that any gates which the committee may 
under their compulsory powers order to be erected shall be 
in keeping with the character of the fences which the com¬ 
mittees are by this Act authorised to require. 

Any order signed bv the chairman or secretary of a committee shall 
be sufficient proof that the same has been made by the committee. 

The word ‘‘committee*’ wherever used in this Act shall include sub¬ 
committees. 

2. — Gates on Main Roads. —Gates erected across main roads shall be 
swing gates not less than fourteen feet wide; such gates shall have a 
balance catch or other free fastener, and shall be of such construction as 
the committee shall determine. 

3. —Cost of Fence or Gate. —The cost of erection, maintenance and 
repair of any fence or gate required under this Act shall be borne by the 
owner of the land, provided that in so far as any fence substantially con¬ 
stitutes a dividing fence between land belonging to different owners, the 
person erecting the fence may require the other owner to pay him half 
the cost of erecting and maintaining such dividing fence or gates. 

Where in the opinion of the committee the owner is unable to under¬ 
take the cost of erecting such fence with any gates that may have been 
ordered, the Minister may in his discretion, and subject to the provision 
of the necessary money by Act of Supply, direct that the cost be defrayed 
in the first instance by the Government, and in such a case the provisions 
of Section 3 of Act No. 6, 1907, shall apply in regard to the repayment 
of the cost with interest. 

4 —Attendants at Gates. —It shall be the duty of the committee by 
whose orders any gate has been placed across a public road to place at- ; 
tendants in charge of the gate at all times, whose duty it shall be to pre¬ 
vent any cattle from passing without the proper permit which may he 
required for that purpose. 

j n any case in which a gate has been authorised by the committee on 
application to them the duty of placing and keeping attendants in charge 
shall rest with the applicant. 

5. — Minister to tale Advice of Committees. —Before making any 
order under the authority of Acts No. 32, 1903, and No. 54, 190fi, or this 
Act, the Minister shall, if time permits, inform the committees for the 
districts affected thereby of the proposed action, in order to receive their 
advice thereon. 

6. —[Repealed by Act No. 20, 1910.] 
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7. —Punishment for Wilfully Conveying Ticks. —Any person found 
in possession of, or who knowingly conveys, a tick or ticks from any place 
to any other without the authority in writing of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, or who knowingly and wilfully does any act calculated to spread 
the disease of East Coast Fever, shall be guilty of an offence cognisable in 
the Court of a Magistrate and punishable by imprisonment with or with¬ 
out hard labour for a term not exceeding*five years. 

8. — Powers of Committees .—The regulations under Acts No. 32, 
1903, and No. 54, 1906, may empower the several committees, subject 
always to any orders or instructions given by the Minister, to exercise the 
following powers w r ithin their respective districts:— 

(a) To decide all matters relative to the movement, quarantine, 
isolation, branding, dipping, or cleansing of cattle, and of 
things likely to carry infection, and to issue and enforce 
such orders for that purpose as the Minister is by the afroe- 
said Acts empowered to make. 

(h) To appoint permit officers for the issue of any permits re¬ 
quired for the removal of cattle or for any other purpose 
for which permits may be required. 

J [c) To order and enforce the destruction of cattle under the 

* the provisions of Section (> of Act No. 54, 1906. 

9. — Disobedience of Orders. —Any person who wilfully disregards 

the order of a committee mode under the provisions of this Act shall be 
liable to the same penalties as are provided for the disobedience of orders 
made under Act No. 32, 1903, and if any person fails to erect or main¬ 
tain in good order and repair anv fence or gate as required under this 

Act the committee may engage any other person to do the work and may 

recover from the owner of the land the whole cost of such work done and 
any costs incurred in a suit in the Magistrate’s Court at the instance 
of the chairman. 

10. — Charges and Rates Leviable by Committees. —A committee may 
make charges for the issue of permits for the removal of cattle and for 
any other permits issued by any member thereof or by any person ap¬ 
pointed by them for that purpose, such charge not to exceed one shilling 
for each permit issued. 

A committee may also levy a rate on cattle owners, other than Natives 
who are not landowners, in the district, such levy not to exceed sixpence 
per head per annum on the cattle owned by such persons. 

Such charge may be enforced by process for recovery by civil suit in 
the Court of a Magistrate by the Chairman of the Committee exercising 
authority over the district in which the cattle owner resides or in which 
such owner’s cattle are found. 
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The monies so received shall form a fund for defraying the expenses 
incurred by the committee, including payment of railway fares of mem¬ 
bers when travelling on committee business, but not including personal 
expenses of members, in carrying out their duties. 

11. — Exclusion of Native Locations and Reserves .—The powers given 
by this Act or the regulations to committees shall not extend to any 
Native location, or any Native reserve in the Province of Zulu land, or to 
any Native mission reserve.* 

12. — Minister may Prohibit CaMIe Dealing without Permit. —The 
Minister may from time to time, by Order published in the Natal Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, direct that no person shall buy, or acquire by barter, or 
gift, or otherwise, any cattle within any specified part or parts of the 
Colony, except under and subject to the conditions of a permit granted 
by the Minister for that purpose. 

Every such permit shall state the division or district within which it 
is to be used, and the conditions, if any, to be observed. 

The issue of a permit shall be in the discretion of the Minister and a 
permit may at any time be revoked by him. 

13. — Amendment. —The words * k or from one place to another within 
an infected area" shall be inserter! after the word ‘’colony in Section 8 
of Act No. 32. 15*03. 

M. —Holding over l.and after Expiration of Lease. —(1) Any tenant 
of land who keeps thereon ten or more head of cattle and who 
at the expiry of his lease is prevented, in consequence of an 
order made under any of the Acts relating to East Coast Fever 
or other cattle diseases, from removing the cattle to another 
place where he would otherwise be able to keep them, shall have 
the right to hold over and retain the land in the same manner 
as if the lease were extended until the disability occasioned by 
the order ceases. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to relieve any per¬ 
son from the other obligations of his lease or to prevent hh 
being ejected on account of a breach thereof. 

(3) If the circumstances are such that the whole of the land h not 
required by the tenant for the purpose of keeping and grazing 
bis cattle, but that a part thereof can be set apart (including, 
in those eases where the tenant resided on the land during the 
lease and stabled his cattle there, a suitable residence for the 
tenant and accommodation for his cattle), the landlord may, 
at his option, upon the expiry of the lease, resume the remainder 


* Section as amended by Sc. 4 (i) of Act No. 20 1910, 
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of the land, and the tenant shall be required to pay him such 
rent only as bears the same proportion to the whole rent under 
the lease as the value of the part retained to the whole. 

(4) The word lease as used in this section refers to any written or 
oral agreement of lease, sub-lease, or the like, and where a 
tenant is authorised to remain in possession of land previously 
held under a sub-lease, the owner of the land and all intervening 
lessees shall be required to allow the land to be retained in ac¬ 
cordance with this Act. 

(5) Any question arising under this section may be brought before 
the Magistrate by way of application on notice. The Magistrate 
may take or call for such evidence as he may require, and may 
refer any question for the report of some competent referee and 
may adjudicate upon the question at issue. The costs of all pro¬ 
ceedings and expenses of reference shall he borne as the Court 
shall direct. 

15.— Value of Cattle Taken .—If the price to be paid by the Govcrn- 
,nncnt for any cattle taken under the provisions of Act No. 8, 1907, be not 
agreed between, the Government and the owner, it shall be decided by 
the valuation made by three persons, one appointed by the District 
Veterinary Surgeon, or in his absence by the officer representing the 
Department, one bv the owner, and one hv the Chairman of the Committee 
for the district. The valuation shall he decided bv the votes of a majority 
of the three persons aforesaid, provided that the valuation shall in no case 
exceed the rates appointed by the schedule of the said Act. 


Act No. 20, 1910. 

*To authorise loans by Government for the construction of dipping tanks 
and the erection of fences and to extend the provisions of the East 
i Coast Fever A cts” 

1 .—Minister may Advance Cash or Supply Fencing Material on 
Loan .—The Minister of Agriculture may, upon application, make loans 
to owners of land, or to lessees or other occupiers of land, to assist them 
in constructing dipping tanks for cattle and in erecting fences within the 
boundaries of their farms. Any person other than an owner must furnish 
approved security for the proposed loan. The Minister may, in ]>lace of 
making a loan for purposes of fencing, supply fencing material, and in 
such case the price charged by the Government for such material, together 
with all cost of carriage and incidental expenses, shall, for the purposes 
of this Act, be deemed to be a loan. An account certified by the Chief 
Accountant of the Department of Agriculture shall he sufficient evidence 
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oi the amount of such loan. The regulations under this Act may pre¬ 
scribe all details and procedure in connection with the granting of loans, 
but no loan for the construction of a dipping tank shall exceed £100, and 
payment will not be made until tlie tank is satisfactorily completed and 
ready for use. The word “owner,” as used by this Act, means a registered 
owner or the holder under certificate of sale or allotment of land bought 
from the Government. 

2 . —Repayment of Loam .—All such loans shall be repaid, together 

with interest thereon at the rate of five per cent, per annum, by thirteen 
equal yearly instalments, the first payable two years after the date on 
which the loan is made or the fencing material is first supplied by Govern¬ 
ment, subsequent instalments being payable at the end of each period of 
.twelve months from the due date of tiie first instalment. Nothing in this 
section shall, however, prevent a borrower from paying off his whole lia¬ 
bility, with interest to date of payment, at any time if lie should wish to 
do so. • 

3. —Liability of Successive Owners for Payment .—In the ease of a 
lean to an owner, the unpaid instalments, with interest, shall be payable 
by the owner for the time being of the land upon which the clipping tank 
was constructed, or the fencing erected, for which the loan was made. 
.Every such owner shall accordingly be liable for the instalments and in¬ 
terest as they fall due in the same way as if the loan had been made to 
him, and he shall be entitled to .recover any sums which lie may have paid 
Irom the person to whom the loan was actually made unless such claim 
has been mutually adjusted in the price of the laud or otherwise. In the 
ease of a loan to a tenant, he and his successors in the tenancy shall, to¬ 
gether with the sureties, be liable for the instalments falling due during 
the tenancy and for the interest thereon, and any further instalments, with 
•the interest thereon, shall be payable by the owner for the time being, in 
accordance with the provisions of the first paragraph of this section. 

4. —Amended System of Local Option in regard to the Enforcement 
*of Dipping. —(1) Section <5. and the reference thereto in Section 11 of 
Act No. 32, 1908, are hereby repealed. 

(2) The Minister, acting with the Advisory Commission established 
under this Act. may by notice in the Government Gazette, divide 
any Magisterial Division into two or more districts for the pur¬ 
poses of this section. 

‘,(3) The Magistrate of any Division shall, upon receiving a requisi¬ 
tion signed by not less than fifteen persons, being registered 
voters and owning cattle in the Division, or in any such district 
as aforesaid, call a meeting of cattle-owners, being registered 
voters of the Division or district, as the case may be, to consider 
Idle question of enforcing the dipping or cleansing of cattle. 
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(4) Notice of the time and place appointed for the meeting shall 
be published four times in some newspaper or newspapers cir¬ 
culating in the Division, the first notice being published two 
weeks at least before the appointed time. 

The Magistrate or his deputy shall preside at the meeting. 
Any person being a registered voter and owning cattle within 
the Division or district as the case may be, may attend^and vote 
at the meeting. 

The meeting may be postponed to a convenient date, if 
necessary, on account of stress of weather, or for any other 
reason which the Magistrate may consider proper. Notice of 
such a postponement of the meeting shall be published as afore¬ 
said at least twice. 

(5) If the meeting be attended by not fewer than thirty persons 
entitled to vote (of which the Chairman shall decide), and a 
resolution be passed by the majority in favour of compulsory 
dipping or (‘leansing, the Magistrate shall report the same to the 
Minister, who shall thereupon issue an order making it com¬ 
pulsory for all eattle within the Division or district, as the eascv 
may be, to be dipped or cleansed in such manner and at such 
intervals as lie may prescribe, and such order may be enforced 
by the several Advisory Committees within the Division or dis¬ 
trict, or by any persons whom the Minister may direct to execute- 
such order. 

If the meeting be not attended by the prescribed number of 
qualified persons, or if such resolution as aforesaid be not passed, 
the Magistrate shall not be again required to convoke a meeting 
within the next three months. 

<(6) For the purposes of this section, every municipal borough or * 
township established under Law No. 11, 1881, or a like Act, 
shall be regarded as a district within the meaning of the preced¬ 
ing sub-sections, and the remainder of the Magisterial Division 
in which such borough or township is situated «*hall be treated 
as if it were an entire Division. 

(7) In every borough or township in which a resolution has been 
passed, and an order made by the Minister as aforesaid, the 
Town Council or Local Board shall be required to construct and 
maintain so many good and sufficient dipping tanks for cattle 
as may, in the opinion of the Principal Officer of the Veterinary 
Department, be required for the dipping of cattle in such 
. borough or township. 
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Should any Town Council or Local Board fail to construct 
the required number of tanks within a time to he notified by 
such officer after the issue of such order as aforesaid, or to main¬ 
tain them ready and lit for use, the Minister shall he empowered 
to construct such tanks or to repair or maintain them, and the 
expense incurred shall be recoverable from the Town Council or 
Local Board. 

(8) The Natal Native Trust shall, in like manner, be required to 
erect and maintain dipping tanks in any Native Location or 
Mission Reserve whereof they are trustees, situated within a 
Division or district in which a resolution has been passed and 
an order made as aforesaid. 

•5 .—Ad r iso rtf ('om mission. — The Governor in Council shall, in the 
month of March in each year, or so soon thereafter as may be, appoint five 
persons having a practical knowledge of cattle-farming, and not I icing in 
the Go\eminent employ, to he an Advisory Commission, the function 
whereof shall Ik* to offer advice to the Minister upon any subject connected 
with the administration of the East Coast Fever Acts and the suppression 
of the disease. The Commission may elect its own chairman. 

—Amnulnuj Power* of Committee to OnPr Frm 'wnj. —Sub-section 
(n) of Section 1 of Act No. 32, 1908, is hereby repealed, and in place 
'tluieof is enartid the following sub-section:— 

(o) To require anv person to erect one half of such boundary 
fences on his farm or land as they may direct, and to keep 
the same in good order and repair. The fence? shall be of 
such a kind and standard as the committee may prescribe, 
hut not of more expensive character than those required by 
the Eenting Laws Xo^. 30 and 3C>, 1887. 

7. The Governor may from time to time make any regulations re¬ 
quired for the purposes of this Act. 


ILL—LUNGSTCKNF.SS. 


[Laws. —Act 30, 1897; Act 15, 1907. | 


Act No. 30 of 1897 is the principal Act in existence for the pur¬ 
pose of dealing with Lungsiekness. It provides for the appointment of 
Inspectors for the purpose of examining cattle, and for the granting of 
licenses to the owners of infected herds for periods of three month?, the 
license being renewade at the end of three months if the disease lias not 
been eradicated by drenching or inoculation or by other means within 
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that time. These licensed cattle have to l>e isolated, and tile owner i* 
liable for any damage caused bv the trespass of snoh cattle. In all sales,, 
public or private, the responsibility lies with the vendor; and recently 
inoculated or drenched cattle are not to be put: up for sale. Lungsiek 
cattle found in public places may be destroyed. The Act also makes 
provision for the declaration of infected areas . Provision is made for 
dealing with infected cattle in pounds. 

The above does not exhaust the provisions made By this Act, but in¬ 
cludes all the more important ones. 

Act No. 15 of lb07 merely amends the above Act in so far as com¬ 
pensation for the destruction of cattle by order of the Veterinary de¬ 
partment is concerned. 


Act No. ,10, 1807. 

“For the heifer prevention of Lungsiel*nes$ among fhe Cafllc of Ike 

Colony*' 

Short Title : “The Lungsickness Proven!ion Act, 1807/' 

—Interpretation of Terms. —Tn this Act the expression “owner,’* 
when used with reference to the ownership of cattle, shall mean the 
actual owner, or the person in whose possession or control such cattle shall 
he for the time being, or the occupier or lessee of land on which the cattle 
shall then be with bis knowledge and consent: and in cases where cattle, 
the ownership of which is in dispute, belong to, or are running with, the 
cattle belonging to any Native kraal, 1 lie expression “owner” shall mean 
and include the headman of the kraal or group of kraals to which such 
cattle may belong, or at winch such cattle may he running or may be 
kraalcd ; and where (-attic shall he found grazing or running on land the 
property of any borough, or township proclaimed under Law No. 11, 
1881, or on waste lands of the Crown, or on any lands set apart for any 
township or village, the expression “owner” shall mean the person in 
whose use or possession, or under whose control, or in whose charge such 
cattle last, were or had been within one month previous to the time of 
their being so found grazing or running. 

The expression “owner” is furthermore to “include a partnership, 
company, or corporation.”* 

Ihe word vendor* in this Act shall, in all cases where the person 
instructing any agent or auctioneer to sell any cattle resides within this 
Colony., lx- taken and deemed to mean the person so instructing the said 


* Amendment introduced by Sec. i of Act No 15, 1907. 
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agent or auctioneer; but where the person so instructing the said agent or 
auctioneer resides beyond the boundaries of this Colony, then the agent 
oi auctioneer so instructed shall he taken and deemed to be the “vendor” 
of such cattle for all the purposes of this Act, unless, in the ease of an 
auctioneer, such auctioneer shall, before offering each lot of cattle for sale, 
announce that such cattle are from beyond the boundaries of the Colony: 
l'ro\ided, however, that this exception in favour of an auctioneer shall 
not apply in any case where it shall be proved that the auctioneer, during 
the lime that the cattle in question were being offered for sale, refused to 
iiiform any person whether the said cattle were from beyond the Colony 
on such persons making enquiry of him to that effect. 

The terms “cattle” and “animal” include all animal? of the ox tribe. 

The term “Magistrate” shall include any Assistant Magistrate. 

The term “herd” shall include a single animal, or any number of 
eat tie running together. 

The term “inoculation*’ shall mean the subcutaneous introduction 
into the system of cattle of the specific virus of lungsickness. 

The term “drench** shall mean the internal administration of virus 
taken from the lung or chest of the animal infected with lungsickness. 

‘‘Lungsickness** shall mean the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia. 

4 .—Responsibility of P.W Surgeon .—The Principal Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon of the Colony shall he responsible for carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, and of any orders, rules, and regulations made under authority 
of this Act throughout this Colony. 

r >.*—Appninlmcnt of Inspectors .—The Minister of Agriculture may 
from time to time appoint an Inspector or Inspectors of cattle for this 
Colony, or for any district thereof, and may from time to time remove or 
dismiss such Inspector or Inspectors: and every person so appointed shall 
have full power, should ho have reason to believe that any cattle may be 
infected with lungsickness, at any time to inspect such cattle within this 
Colony, or the district thereof for which he shall he appointed, wherever 
such cattle may he kept, driven or depastured, and shall have, exercise, and 
discharge within thi* Colony, or the district thereof for which ho shall be 
appointed, the several powers, authorities, and duties hereinafter men¬ 
tioned, and if any person shall refuse to allow any Inspector to enter 
upon liis land, pasturage, or premises, or to examine any cattle belonging 
to him, or in his care or possession, or shall attempt to impede or hinder 
any Inspector from examining such cattle or shall give false information 
regarding the last outbreak, or shall not, when required by anv In¬ 
spector, render him every reasonable assistance, or. after demand made 
by the Inspector, shall fail to collect and produce to him within 


As amended by See, 3 of Act No. 15, 1907. 
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reasonable time his herd or herds of cattle, such person shall, 
on conviction before any Magistrate, forfeit and pay any sum not 
exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling for each offence, or in default of payment 
thereof, be imprisoned for any period not exceeding two months. 

6. —Appointment of Other Officers. —The Minister of Agriculture 

may, from time to time, appoint, and remove, Inspectors to enforce and 
carry out in Native Locations the provisions of this Act, and such other 
officers throughout the Colony as may be necessary for the purposes of 

this Act, all which inspectors and officers shall be officers of the Depart¬ 

ment of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Colony.* 

7. — Offence of Obstructing Officer in Execution of his Dufy. —If any 

person obstructs or impedes an officer acting in execution of this Act or 

of any orders, rules, or regulations thereunder, he and every person aid¬ 
ing and assisting him therein shall he guilty of an offence against this 
Act, and the officer, or any person whom he calls to his assistance, may 
seize the offender and take him before a Magistrate, to he dealt with ac¬ 
cording to law. 

8. — License to Keep Infected Herd. —In the event of any herd being 
declared by a Government Veterinary Surgeon or such Inspector to he 
infected with the disease of lungsickness, the owner of such herd shall he 
granted, a license, conforming as near as may be to the form of license 
set forth in Schedule B, to keep such cattle for a period of three months 
for the purpose of drenching or inoculating the herd and at once destroy¬ 
ing any animal which a Government Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector 
declares to be showing symptoms of lungsickness. Every such 
license shall contain a condition that the cattle thereby licensed shall, at 
the owners option, he at once drenched or inoculated to the satisfaction 
of the Inspector, and that all animals showing symptoms of the disease 
shall he immediately destroyed. At the expiry of such license the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector shall re-inspect such herd, and 
should there have been a case of lungsickness in such herd within the 
period of the license, the license shall be renewed for a further period of 
three months, dating from such last appearance, and such inspection shall 
be renewed every three months until such herd is found free from the 
disease. No cattle shall he allowed to be removed from the land on which 
they are licensed until the Government Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector 
shall declare the herd clean, under a penalty not exceeding Twenty-Pive 
Pounds Sterling, or, in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment not 
exceeding three months.* 

9. — Owner to give Notice of Outbreak of Disease. —On the outbreak 
of lungsickness in any herd of cattle, or, should there be no outbreak, in 


As amended by Sec. 3 of Act No. 15, 1907. 
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.the case of inoculation or drenching, the owner of such cattle shall forth¬ 
with give notice of the disease, either hv word of mouth in presence of a 
witness, or in writing, to the owners or occupiers of adjoining properties, 
if resident, and, if not resident, then to the servants of such owners or to 
any other person occupying the land, and to the District Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon, or to the Local Inspector appointed under this Act, who shall there¬ 
upon inform the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Colony. In case of 
neglect or failure to comply with the requirements of this section, the 
-owner of such cattle shall, on conviction. In* liable to a line not exceeding 
Twenty Pounds Sterling for each such olleme, and in default of payment 
he imprisoned for a period not exceeding three months.** 

10. —Licensed Cattle to be Isolated .—All cattle so licenced shall be 
isolated by herding, or otherwise, at a distance not less than ten yards 
from the boundary of the property on which they are licenced, and from 
any public road. 

For every breach of this provision the owner shall be liable, upon 
conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, to a line not exceeding Thirty 
Pounds Sterling, or, in default of payment, to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for anv term not exceeding six months: 

Provided that should it he proved to the satisfaction of the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector in the case where a farm is inter- 
seeled by a public road or roads, that it is absolutely necessary for licensed 
cattle to cross or be driven along such road or roads on such farm the 
Inspector is empowered to allow such removal under the restrictions con¬ 
tained in Section 13 of the principal Aet.t 

11. —LiahilUg of Owner for Damage Caused hg Trespass of Collie .— 
Any owner allowing cattle from a licensed herd to trespass, shall be liable 
for all damage caused by such trespass to any herd with which the diseased 
cattle so trespassing may have come in contact: Provided always, that in¬ 
fection he proved by the outbreak of lungsickness, to have been communi¬ 
cated within twenty-one days by such contact, and that immediate notice 
has been given to the owner, if known, or as soon as known, of such cattle 
so trespassing. 

12. —Destruction of Infected Cattle not being on their Owners Land. 

If any cattle being on or driven along any public road, highway, or 

street, or on lands set apart as commonage for any town or village, or for 
public outspan, or on land which is not in the lawful occupation of the 
owner of such cattle, should show symptoms of being infected with lung- 
sickness, the person in charge of such cattle shall immediately destroy 


* As amended by Sec. 4 of Act No. 15. 1907. 

** As amended by Sec. 5 of Act No. 15, 1907. 
fAs amended by Sec. 7 of Act No. 15, 1907. 
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such cattle, and have them buried or burned, or otherwise destroyed; and* 
in ease of his failing to do so, shall, on conviction, pay a fine not exceed* 
ing Twenty-five Pounds Sterling, or in default thereof be imprisoned for 
a period not exceeding three months. 

13. — How Remainder of Cattle are to be dealt with .—The remainder 
of such cattle shall not be driven along any public road, township, out- 
span, street or village, without the owner first informing the nearest 
Magistrate, Fieldcornet, or Inspector, who shall place such cattle under 
license, and who, at his discretion, may order such cattle either to be 
isolated, as provided for under Sections 8 and 10 of this Act, or forwarded 
to their destination under supervision, and by sending a person or persons, 
at least one hundred yards in advance of such cattle, to warn travellers 
of the approach of infected cattle, and to prevent such cattle coming in 
contact with any cattle that may be at, on, or near, a public road, outspan, 
highway, street, or village, under a penalty not exceeding Twenty-five 
•Pounds Sterling, or in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding three months, and shall further he liable for any 
damage caused through infection, as provided in Section 11 of this Act. 

14. — Application of Section 12 to Cattle Seized by Officer of Govern¬ 
ment —The provisions of Section 12 of this Act shall apply to any cattle 
seized, levied on, or forfeited by any officer of the Government or of the* 
law, and to any person who may remove any such cattle. 

,15.— Public Auction: Implied Warranty against Lungsiclness —■ 
Whenever any cattle shall be sold at any public auction, or by the market 
master at any public market, the auctioneer or market-master shall bo 
bound to warrant, and shall be deemed to have warranted, all and every 
such cattle to be free from lungsieknoss, and if any such cattle shall die 
of or exhibit symptoms of being infected with such disease within four¬ 
teen days from date of sale, exclusive of such day), the auctioneer or 
market-master may be sued under such implied warranty for restitution 
of the price paid for such diseased cattle. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to sales of cattle by poundmasters under the provisions of 
the Pound Law, 1874, or Law No. 16, 1880 * 

16.— Liability of Vendor in Public Sales. —If any person who shall 
purchase cattle at any public auction, or at any public market, shall prove 
that he has sustained damage from lungsickness which may have broken 
lout within thirty days after the date of such purchase in the herd which 
was in his possession at the time he bought such cattle, and that any of 
the cattle so bought have shown symptoms of lungsickness previous to any 
animal belonging to the said herd showing such symptoms, and if it shall 
be proved that the vendor was aware, or had sufficient opportunity to be 


Both these Laws were repealed by Act No. 42, 1898. 
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aware, that any such cattle were so diseased, or had been running among 
cattle so diseased, at or within two months previous to the time of sale, 
then such vendor shall be liable to make good all loss or damage which 
the vendee may have sustained by reason of such diseased cattle so pur¬ 
chased communicating such disease to cattle the property of the purchaser. 

17. —Private Sales: Implied Warranty by Vendor .—In all private 
sales of cattle the vendor shall be deemed to have warranted the same, 
and shall be in all respects liable under such implied warranty as if such 
cattle had been sold at a public sale, unless it shall have been otherwise 
stipulated and agreed in writing between the vendor and vendee, or their 
agents. 

18. —Recently Inoculated or Drenched. Cattle not to be brought to 
Public Sale .—It shall not be lawful to expose for sale, or to sell at any 
public auction, or at any public market, any inoculated or drenched 
cattle, unless the same shall have been inoculated or drenched not less 
than six weeks previously to the day of sale; and if any person who shall 
purchase any such cattle shall prove that the same have been inoculated 
or drenched within six weeks previous to the day of sale, he shall be en¬ 
titled to annul the sale, and sue the vendor for restitution of the price 
paid for such cattle, and for all loss or damage which the vendee may sus¬ 
tain in the event of such diseased cattle communicating lungsickness to 
other cattle. 

—Private Sales: Implied Warranty against recent Inoculation , 
etc .—Whenever inoculated or drenched cattle shall be sold in any private 
sale, the vendor shall be deemed to have warranted that the same have not 
been inoculated or drenched within six weeks previously to the date of the 
sale; and if the vendee shall prove that they have been so inoculated or 
drenched within such period of six weeks he shall be entitled to annul the 
sale, and to sue the vendor for restitution of the price paid for such cattle ; 
and if it shall be proved that the vendor was aware that any such cattle 
had been inoculated or drenched within the period of six weeks prior to 
the day of sale, then such vendor shall, in addition, he liable to make 
good all loss or damage which the vendee may sustain in the event of such 
cattle communicating lungsickness to other cattle: Provided such war¬ 
ranty may be waived or modified by written agreement between the vendor 
and the vendee, or their agents. 

20 .—In Action for Damages Vendee to prove steps taken to Prevent 
Spread of Disease .—It shall he incumbent on the vendee, when suing for 
damages, to show that he has taken precaution to prevent the spread of 
lungsickness amongst his herd as soon as he saw any symptoms that such 
disease had broken out amongst the said purchased cattle, and that he 
had, with that view, taken care, as far as possible, to keep the said pur¬ 
chased cattle separate from the said herd, after the discovery of such 
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.symptoms, as aforesaid, and the extent to which such precautions shall 
have been taken shall be considered by the Court when awarding damages. 

21. —Forms and Proceedings to be taken by Vendee .—No action for 
restitution of the purchase price of any such purchased cattle which may 
have shown symptoms of lungsickness, or for damages caused by such cattle 
•communicating the disease, shall be sustained under the provisions <»f this 
Act, unless, within forty-eight hours of the first symptoms of lungsickness 
having been seen in the said cattle by the vendee or any of his servants, 
the said cattle shall have" been examined by two witnesses, and unless 
notice that such symptoms have been seen has been given within forty- 
eight hours as aforesaid to the auctioneer or market-master and to the 
vendor. Such notice shall not be considered given unless it shall have 
been delivered at the usual residence of the person for whom it is in¬ 
tended, or if such residence is more than twenty miles from the place 
where such diseased cattle then arc, the said notice shall have been sent 
by telegraph where available or through the post in the usual way, of 
which sending proof may be demanded; but if two witnesses do not 
examine the said diseased cattle, as provided in this section, the said 
action shall be sustained if information that such cattle show symptoms 
of lungsickness shall have been delivered to the nearest Magistrate, Field- 
cornet, or Inspector, within seventy-two hours of such symptoms having 
been seen as aforesaid, who shall cause the said cattle to he inspected, and 
if either of the said officers, or anyone on his behalf, or either of the said 
witnesses shall have reasonable cause to believe the said cattle to be 
affected with 1 ungsickness, such person shall destroy one of the said 
cattle, and shall examine it to ascertain more certainly whether it was 
affected with hmgsickness; and if such person find the said cattle to be 
so affected, he shall take the necessary steps to identify the said pur¬ 
chased cattle and all other cattle in the possession of the vendee with 
which such purchased cattle may have been running, and the Court when 
awarding damages shall take into consideration all reasonable expenses 
which may have been incurred by the vendee or in his behalf in connection 
with such purchased cattle. 

22. —Landowner or Occupier may Destroy Lung sick Cattle found on 
his Land ,—Any person finding any cattle, showing symptoms of lung- 
eickness, on any land, his property or in his lawful occupation, may de¬ 
stroy such cattle on his own responsibility, and shall open and examine all 
cattle so destroyed in the presence of disinterested and competent wit¬ 
nesses: Provided, that the owner of such cattle so destroyed shall not be 
entitled to recover compensation for such cattle if the person so destroy¬ 
ing them can prove, by his own evidence and the evidence of two of the 
said witnesses, that such cattle were infected with hmgsickness when so 
destroyed; and also provided the person so destroying such cattle shall 
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report that lie lias done so, bv despatching either a verbal or written, 
message to the Magistrate or Inspector of the district in which lie resides 
within, twenty-four hours after the killing of such cattle, and stating in 
such report the marks of the cattle so killed. 

23. —Destruction of Lungsicl- Cottle found on Public Highway, etc. 
—Any cattle showing symptoms of lungsickness being on, or driven along 
any public highway or street, or on lands set apart as commonage for any 
town or village, or for public out span, may be destroyed by any persoyi 
on his own responsibility, on the conditions provided in the last preced¬ 
ing section, or any person may send information respecting such cattle to 
the nearest Magistrate, Fielflcornet, or Inspector, and such officer shall 
forthwith cause such cattle to be destroyed if such officer or the person 
sent on his behalf to destroy such cattle has reasonable cause to believe 
them to he infected with lungsickness, and such officer or person shall 
forthwith cause such cattle so destroyed to be opened and examined, and 
should the said cattle be found to be free from lungsickness, compensa¬ 
tion shall he granted as provided for under Section 24 of this Act: and 
each Magistrate or Inspector shall keep a record of all cases of cattle so 
destroyed within his district, and shall furnish a copy thereof to the 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

24. —Compensation for Destroying of Healthy Animal *.-—If upon the 
examination of the organs of any animal destroyed under the provisions 
of this Act, it shall be ascertained that such animal was not suffering 
from lungsickness, the owner shall he entitled to be paid from the public 
revenue the value of such animal immediately before death: Provided that 
the payment shall in no case exceed the rates set forth in Schedule C. 

2 ,~.—Control of Infected Cattle .—Any owner of cattle who may 
allow, or cause the same to be driven or herded, or permit the same to stray 
on any public road, street, market, or on any land other than such as is his 
property, or of which he is the lawful occupier, knowing the same to have 
been inoculated or drenched within six weeks previous thereto, or to be 
affected with lungsickness, shall, on conviction, pay a fine not exceeding 
Twenty Pounds Sterling, or in default thereof be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding three months. 

26 .—Declaration of Infected Areas .—-Whenever it shall come to the 
knowledge of a Magistrate that any animal within the Division is affected 
with lungsickness, it shall he lawful for «ueh Magistrate, upon notice ro 
the occupier of the land on which such animal is, to declare such land or 
any portion thereof an infected area, and to prohibit the removal of any 
animal from such land for a sufficient period, to he stated in such notice, 
to enable the Governor, if he thinks fit, to issue the proclamation referred/ 
to in the next succeeding section. 
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Such notice shall be published in some newspaper circulating in th© 
Division and posted at the office of the Magistrate. 

From and after such notice and prohibition, and during such period, 
the owner of any such animal in such infected area who shall allow any 
*mch animal to stray, or be removed out of such infected area shall be 
guilty of an offence against the provisions of this Act. 

27. — Governor may Proclaim Infected Areas .—Whenever lungsick- 
ness is known to exist among animals in any Division, the Governor may, 
by proclamation, declare such Division, or any area embracing or forming 
part of such Division, to be an infected area, and may by such proclama¬ 
tion order and direct that it shall not be lawful to remove any animals 
fum such area, whether the same arc or are not infected with lung- 
•sickness. 

28. — Repeal or Alteration of such Proclamations, —The Governor 
may, by proclamation, repeal or alter any such proclamation as in.the last 
preceding section is mentioned, or may declare any proclaimed area or any 
part thereof to be no longer an infected area. 

29. — Onus probandi in cases of Disputed Ownership, —In all cases of 
disputed ownership of cattle under this Act the onus of proving that some 
other person is owner shall rest upon the occupier or lessee of the land on 
Natives or the headman of the kraal or group of kraals to which such 
cattle may "belong, or at which such cattle may he running or may be 
kraaled, and in eases of cattle found grazing or running on town, village, 
or waste lands of the Crown, on the person in whose use or possession, or 
under whose control or charge such cattle shall have been or had been 
within one month previous to the time of their being found so grazing 
or running. 

30. — Lungsich Cattle in Public Pounds to be Destroyed .—Every 
pound master shall, so soon as any animal in the pound appears to him 
to show symptoms of lungsickness, cause such animal to be destroyed in 
the presence of two witnesses, and in the presence of such witnesses shall 
open and examine the said animal, to ascertain whether it had been in¬ 
fected with lungsickness. 

31 .—Poundmaster* to Report Outbreaks.— Poundmasters are, under 
this Act, required to immediately report to the Magistrate or Inspector 
the appearance of lungsickness in the pound, and the Magistrate or In¬ 
spector may order the slaughter of all cattle in the pound up to the num¬ 
ber of five, provided the poundmaster can prove actual contact has existed 
with the infected beast. If any number above five are in the pound at. 
the time, the conditions of Sections 8 and 10 shall be enforced. In case a 
pound shall become infected by reason of the pounding therein of in¬ 
fected cattle, it shall be the duty of the poundmaster to establish another 
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pound at a safe distance from the pound so infected. No impounding of 
cattle can take place in the pound so infected until such pound is declared 
by the inspector to be free from disease. The Inspector or Magistrate 
shall cause to be made known, by advertisement, the fact of the pound 
being infected. 

3*2.— -Pound-masters to declare date of last case in Pound before Sale. 
—The poundmaster shall not sell any cattle at the pound, unless he shall 
have first publicly, at the time of such sale, declared at what date the last 
case of lungsickness occurred in the pound. 

34. — Penalty on Poundmasters for Neglect. —For each act or neglect 
of any part of his duty under this Act, the poundmaster shall be liable, 
on conviction, to a fine not exceeding Five Pounds Sterling. 

35. — Infected Areas within Commonages .—Every commonage of, or 
fSet apart for, any borough, township, or village, whether proclaimed under 
Law No. 11, 1881, or not, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be regarded 
as a farm, and it shall be competent for the Governor in Council to pro¬ 
claim certain areas within such commonages or lands to be infected, the 
owners of the cattle within such areas to be under all the obligations and 
penalties of this Act. 

3fi .—Destruction of (■attic in Boroughs. —Any cattle destroyed under 
the authority of this Act within the boundaries of any borough, or town¬ 
ship proclaimed under Law No. 11, 1881, may be dealt with as the then 
existing laws or bve-laws of such borough or township may provide. 

37. — Introduction of Icungsich Cattle into Colony .—Any person 
bringing, or causing to be brought into the Colony, any cattle knowing 
them to be infected with lungsickness, or knowing that they have been 
inoculated or drenched within six weeks previous to the date of the arrival 
■of such cattle in the Colony, shall for every such offence, on conviction, 
pay a fine not exceeding One Hundred Pounds Sterling, or in default of 
payment, be imprisoned for any period not exceeding six months, and in 
addition shall be liable for damages caused by infection from such cattle, 
accruing within thirty days after the date of such arrival. 

38. — Prohibiting Introduction of Cattle. —The Governor in Council 
may, by proclamation, prohibit the introduction into Natal of any cattle 
fiom any country in which lungsickness shall he prevalent. 

41. — Contravonions of Act. —Every breach of this Act, or any part 
thereof, and the omission to do any act, matter, or thing required to be 
dene, and not so done, under and in strict accordance with the provisions 
hereof, shall he deemed and taken to be contraventions of this Act. 

42. — Penalties. —For any contravention of this Act for which no 
special fine or other punishment is imposed, a fine may be inflicted, not 
exceeding, in each case, the sum of Twenty Pounds Sterling, or in default 
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of payment thereof to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding three months. 

44. — Actions against Persons relying for their Authority on this Act. 
—An action or proceeding shall not lie against any person acting or in¬ 
tending to act under the authority, or the execution or in pursuance of 
this Ad for any alleged irregularity or trespass or other act or thing 
done or omitted by him under this Aft, unless notice in writing (specify¬ 
ing the cause of the action or proceeding, and the name and residence 
of the intending plaintiff or prosecutor, and of his attorney or agent in 
the matter) is given by the intending plaintiff or prosecutor to the in¬ 
tended defendant one month at least before the commencement of the 
action or proceeding, nor unless the ad ion or proceeding is commenced 
within three months next after the act or tiling complained of it done or 
omitted, or in ease of a eontinuaton of damage, within three months next 
after the doing of such damage has ceased. 

45. — General Plea Sufficient. —In any such action the defendant may 
plead generally that the act, or thing complained of was done or omitted 
by him when acting or intending to act under the authority or in the 
execution, or in the pursuance of this Act, and may give all special matter 
in evidence. 

40.— Plaintiff restricted to his Notice .—On the trial of any such 
action the plaintiff shall not be permitted to go into the evidence of any 
cause of action not stated in his notice. 

47. —Tender of Amends or Payments into Court .—The plaintiff in 
any such action shall not succeed if tender of sufficient amends is made 
by the defendant before the commencement of the action; and in ease no 
tender lias been made the defendant may, by leave of the Court in which 
the action is brought, at any time pay into the Court 'such sum of money 
as he thinks fit, whereupon such proceeding and order shall be had and. 
made in and by the Court as may be had and made on the payment of 
money into Court in any ordinary action. 

•j.S.— Powers, Bights, etc,. Additional to ihow Conferred by &ny 
oilier Law. —All powers, rights and remedies given by this Act shall be in 
addition to, and not in derogation of any other powers, rights and 
remedies conferred by any other Law or enactment, and all such powers, 
rights and remedies may be exercised and put in force in the same 
manner, and by the same authority as if the Act had not been passed. 

49.— Prosecutions not to A ffect Civil Remedy. —A proceeding or con¬ 
viction for any act punishable under this Act, or under any order, rule or 
regulation made pursuant to this Act, shall not affect any civil remedy 
to which any person aggrieved by the Act may be entitled. 
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Schedule II * 

I certify that a herd of (.y late number) .cattle belong¬ 
ing to .. . oil the farm . ill Ward . 


County of.are infected with lungsickness, and 1 hereby 

grant to the said.license to keep the same for three months 


from date, for the purpose of complying with the conditions of Sections 
8, 9, and lu of Act No. 30, 1891. as amended by Act No. 15, 1901. as 
endorsed hereon. 

Dated.this.day of. 19.... 


Inspector. 


Schedule C** 

£ s. d. 

1. Calves under twelve months. 5 0 0 

2. Yearlings (Oxen and Heifers). 1 0 0 

3. Two-year-olds (Oxen and Heifers). 9 0 0 

4. Cows and Heifers, three-year-olds and upwards 11 0 0 

5. Oxen and Bulls. 11 0 0 


Act Xo. 15. 1901. 

“To umeud the Lungs Id'ness Act of 1S97.' 

G. Compensation .—In the event of an animal being destroyed by 
the order of a Government Veterinary Surgeon or Inspector under the 
provisions of Section 4 of this Act, compensation shall be payable to the 
owner of such animal at the rates set forth in the Schedule A of this Act: 
Provided that iu the ease of the owner being guilty of any neglect in 
foiling to report or of any undue delay in reporting an outbreak, no such 
compensation shall be payable. 


* As amended by Sec. 8 of Act No. 15, 1907. Schedule A 1 have omitted as it 
consists only of the numbers and titles of Laws repealed by the present Act. 

** As amended by Act No. 27, 1903. 

tThe amendments have been dulv made, and it is accordingly only necessary to 
reproduce here Section 6 and the Schedule referred to therein. 
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Schedule A. 

£ s. d. 

Yearling oxen, np to. 2 0 0 

Yearling heifer?, up to. 3 0 0 

Two-year-old oxen, up to. 3 0 0 

Two-vear-old heifers, up to. 4 0 0 

Three-year-old oxen, up to. 4 0 0 

Three-year-old heifers, up to. 5 0 0 

Cows, 4-8 years, with calves, up to. 7 10 0 

Cows, 4-8 years, without calves, up to. (1 10 0 

Oxen, over 4 years, up to. 7 0 0 

Cows, 8-12 years, with calves, up to . 0 0 0 

Old cows, with calves, up to. 5 0 0 

Old cows, without calves, up to. 4 0 0 

Hulls, under 4 years, up to. 3 0 0 

Bulls, over 4 years, up to. 4 0 0 


TV.—BTVDERPEST. 


[Laws.—A ct .40, 1898: Act 28, 1903, j 


Under the former of the two Acts noted above the sale of cattle 
is taken to imply a warranty against rinderpest, hut this provision does 
not apply to pound sales. Act Xo. 28 of 1003 provides for the isolation 
and inoculation of infected or in-contact animals, at the expense of the 
owner. 'This Act also contains provision in regard to cattle sales on 
similar lines to those of Act Xo. 40, 1898. 


Act Xo. 28, 1903. 

“To nude Special Provision in regard lo the Disease known a* Rinder¬ 
pest.” 

L— Isolation' and Inoculation of Infected or In-coniaci Animals.' _ 

If any Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector shall have reason to be- 
lieve that any cattle are infected with the disease known as Binderpest, 
or have been in contact with an animal so infected, or have otherwise 
been exposed to the risk of infection, he shall be empowered to direct that 
such cattle he isolated and properly inoculated. 
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2. —At Owner's Expense. —The owner or, in his absence, the person 
having charge of any cattle shall be bound to carry out, at his ow r n ex¬ 
pense, such isolation and inoculation. Jf lie shall fail to do so forth¬ 
with, the Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector may have the isolation 
and inoculation carried out at the expense of the owner, or failing him, 
.the person in charge. 

3. — Exercise of Authority by other Officers. —If no Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon or Stock Inspector be immediately available, the powers under this 
Act may be exercised by a Magistrate or by an officer of Police not being 
below the rank of Sergeant. Such Magistrate or Police ofiker shall, how¬ 
ler, take immediate steps to infojni the District Veterinary Surgeon or 
Stock Inspector, who shall as soon as possible attend in person.. 

4. — Mode of Inoculation .—The inoculation of any animal under this 
Act must in the first instance be effected with glycerinated bile or serum, 
and such inoculation must be to the satisfaction of ‘an officer of ihg 
Veterinary Department, and as often as may in the opinion of that officer 
b 1 necessary. .Raw bile may lie used for second and subsequent inocula¬ 
tions, if so desired, but tin days at least mu-t elapse before the second 
inoculation. 

5. — Eeyulalions. —The (iovernor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations for carrying out the objects of this Act. 

0.— Offences and Penalties .—Any person who shall contravene this 
Act, or a regulation thereunder, or who shall disobey or disregard any 
lawful order made by a person having authority, shall be liable, on con¬ 
viction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding Fifty rounds Sterling, 
with the alternative of imprisonment, with or without, hard labour, for 
any term not exceeding three months. 

7. —Order for Payment of Expenses. —Tim Magistrate, when giving 
judgment upon any such charge, may also make an order for the payment 
of any expenses of isolation or inoculation to which the accused person 
may have become liable ns aforesaid. 

8 . — Cattle Sold of Public Auction to be Warranted. —Whenever any 
cattle shall be sold at any public miction, or by the market-master at any 
public market, the auctioneer «-r market-master shall ho bound to warrant, 
and shall be deemed to have warranted, all and every cattle to bo free from 
rinderpest, and if any such enttlo shall die of, or exhibit, symptoms of 
being infected with, such disease within eight days from date of sale, ex¬ 
clusive of such day, the auctioneer or market-master may he sued under 
such implied warranty for restitution of the price paid for such diseased 
cattle. 

9. — Liability of Vendor for Consequent Damages. —If any person, 
who shall purchase cattle at any public auction, or at any public market, 
•shall prove that be has sustained damage from rinderpest which may have 
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broken out within eight days after the date of such purchase in the* 
herd which was in his possession at the time he bought such cattle, and. 
that any of the cattle so bought have shown symptoms of rinderpest pre¬ 
vious to any animal belonging to the said'herd showing such symptoms,, 
and if it shall be proved that the vendor was aware, or had sufficient 
opportunity to be aware, that any cattle were so diseased, or had been 
running amoing cattle so diseased, at or within one month previous to the 
time of sale, then such vendor shall he liable to make good all loss or 
damage which the purchaser may have sustained by reason of such diseased 
cattle so purchased communicating such disease to cattle the property of 
the purchaser. 

10. —Warranty by Vendor in Private Safes .—In all private sales of 
cattle the vendor shall be deemed to have warranted the same, and shall 
be in all respects liable under such implied warranty as if such cattle haitf 
been sold at a public sale unless it shall have been otherwise stipulated) 
and agreed in writing between the vendor and purchaser, or their agents. 

11. —In Sait for Damages Purchaser to Prove Precautions Taken .—* 
It shall be incumbent on the purchaser,, when sueing for damages, to show 
that he lias taken precaution to prevent the spread of rinderpest amongst 
his herd as soon as he saw any symptoms that such disease had broken 
'out amongst the said purchased cattle, and that he had with that view taken* 
cave, as far as possible, to keep the said purchased cattle separate from 
the said heed after the discovery of such symptoms as aforesaid, and the 
client to which such precautions shall have been taken shall be considered 
by the Court when awarding damages. 

12. —Conditions to be Observed for Action to be Sustained .—No 

action for restitution of the purchase price of any such purchased cattle* 
which may have shown symptoms of rinderpest, or for damages caused bv 
such cattle communicating the disease, shall be sustained under the pro¬ 
visions of this Act unless within seventy-two hours of the first symptoms 
of rinderpest having been seen in the said cattle by the purchaser or any 
of Ins servants, the said cattle shall have been examined by two competent 
European witnesses, and unless notice that such symptoms have been seen 
has been given within seventy-two hours, as aforesaid, to the auctioneer 
or market-master or to the vendor. Such notice shall not be considered 
given iinless it shall have been delivered verbally, or by telegram, regie* 
tered letter, or by hand, at the usual residence or place of business of the* 
person for whom it is intended; but if two competent European witness?# 
do not examine the said diseased cattle, as provided in this section, the* 
said action shall be sustained if information that such cattle show' 
symptoms of Rinderpest shall have been delivered to the nearest Magis¬ 
trate, Government Veterinary Surgeon, or Stock Inspector, within 
fieveniy-two hours of such symptoms been seen as aforesaid, Vho* 
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.shall cause the said cattle to be inspected, and if any of the said officers, 
or either of the said witnesses shall have reasonable cause to believe the 
said cattle to be affected with Rinderpest, such person shall destroy one 
of the said cattle, and shall examine it to ascertain more certainly whether 
it was affected with Rinderpest; and if such person find the said cattle to 
be so affected he shall take the necessary steps to identify the said pur¬ 
chased cattle and all other cattle in the possession of the purchaser with 
which such purchased cattle may have been running, and the Court, when 
awarding damages, shall lake into consideration all reasonable expenses 
which may have been incurred bv the purchaser or in his behalf in con¬ 
nection with such purchased cattle. 

13.— Animal# Diseases Act not Affected .—.‘Nothing in this Act shall 
be deemed to repeal any of the previsions of the Animals Diseases Act, 
189-1. 


Act No. 40, 1808. 


1. —Sale of Cattle Implied Warranty against Jlinderpest. —When¬ 
ever any cattle shall be sold by private contract, public auction, or by tin 
market-master at any public market, the vendor, auctioneer, or market- 
■master, as the case may he, shall, unless it be otherwise expressly stipul¬ 
ated, cither in the conditions of sale or by special agreement, in writing 
with the purchaser, be bound to warrant, and shall be deemed to have 
warranted, all such cattle to be free from the disease of Rinderpest, and 
if any such cattle shall die of or exhibit symptoms of being infected with 
“Rinderpest within eight days from the date of sale, exclusive of such day, 
the vendor, auctioneer, or market-master mav, in the absence of such 
especial stipulation as aforesaid, be sued under such implied warranty for 
restitution of the price paid for such diseased cattle: Provided always, 
that the purchaser shell bo bound to use all reasonable means to keep the 
rattle isolated. 

2. — Forms, etc., to be followed by Vendee .*—Xo action for restitu¬ 
tion of the purchase price of any such purchased cattle which may have 
shown symptoms of Rinderpest shall be sustained under the provisions of 
this Act unless, within twenty-four hours of the first symptoms of Rinder¬ 
pest having been seen in the said cattle by the vendee or any of his 
servants, the said cattle shall have been examined by two witnesses, and 
unless notice that such symptoms have been soon has been given within 
twenty-four hours as aforesaid to the auctioneer or market-master or to 
the vendor. Such notice shall not be considered to have been given unless 
it shall have been delivered in writing at the usual residence of the person 
for whom it is intended, if such residence be within twenty miles from. 
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ilie place where the cattle then are, or if such residence be at a greater 
.distance, unless the notice shall have been despatched through the post by 
legietered letter properly addressed to the residence of such person, or 
shall have been despatched by telegraph where the telegraph is available. 

3. —Act not to apply to Pound Sales or Cattle that have left the 
Colony .*—The provisions of this Act shall not apply to sales of cattle by 
poundmasters under the provisions of any of the Pound Laws of the- 
Colonv, nor to cattle which may have been sold and may have left the 
Colony during the said period of eight days referred to in Section 1 of' 
this Act. 

4. —Construction of Act .—This Act and Act No. 38. 1894,* shall be 
construed together as one Act. 


Y.—TFRTC TiOFLOSTS 


[Laws — Art 27, iSqo : Art i 4. 1907 | 


The former of these Arts provides for tin* inspection and examina¬ 
tion of cattle arriving in Natal by sea wt*h a view to preventing the 
inf r< duotfon of tuberculosis. All cattle, with the exception of those cer¬ 
tified by veterinary officers approved of bv the Minister of Agriculture 
shall ! ** quarantined and tested with tuberculin, and animals found to 
have tuberculosis are to be destroyed unless the owner wishes to re-shin 
them. These provisions do not apply to cattle imported solely for 
slaughter. Aef No. 14. 1907', amends and slightly extends the fore¬ 
going law. 


Act No 27, 1899. 


“To iirorule for the Inspection and Examination of Cattle arriving in 
this Cdlony by sea, and to prevent the Introduction of the Disease of 
Tuberculosis” 

1 —Meaning of “Cattle ?'—The word “cattle/’ as used in this Act,. 
Shall include all animals of the bovine tribe. 

2.—,Importation of Cattle ,—No cattle shall be allowed to enter this 
Colony by sea or land except upon compliance with this Act.f 


* Included in Part i. of the present chapter, 
t As amended by See 2 of Act No. 14, 1907. 
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3.— Examiner #.—One or more Veterinary Surgeons belonging to the 
Veterinary Department of the Colonial Government, to be called 
“Examiners/’ shall be appointed by the Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
as examiners for the purposes of this Act. 

Sections 4, 5 and 0 repealed by Act V". 7.J. J!H)7, and the following 
substituted therefor :— 

All cattle imported into Natal by sea save those accompanied by 
certificates gi\en by qualified Veterinary Officers approved of by the 
Minister of Agriculture, shall upon their arrival be qua rant i net! until 
tested by the Examiner with tuberculin, and shall not be released from 
such quarantine until the Examiner certifies them to be free from any re¬ 
action indicating their being infected with tuberculosis in the form of 
the schedule to this Act. 

rattle imported into Natal over any inland border, may, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Minister of Agriculture, be required to be placed in quaran¬ 
tine at the place of entry, or upon their arrival at their destination, and 
there ho tested with tuberculin by an officer of the Veterinary Department, 
and shall not be released from such quarantine until they are certified by 
such officer to he free from any reaction indicating their being infected 
with tuberculosis in the form of the schedule to inis Act. 

7. — Disposal of Cattle found to have Tuberculosis .—In the event of 
any such animal proving to be affected with the disease of tuberculosis it 
shall not he removed alive from the quarantine station, but shall be de¬ 
stroyed then*: Provided that the owner may in cases of animals imported 
bj fen have the option of returning or re-shipping the animal, in which 
case it shall be taken direct from the quarantine station to the vessel.* 

8. — Disposal of Carcass .—The carcass of an animal so destroyed mav 
be disposed of in such a manner as the owner may think fit: Provided that 
if the officer shall consider that the fle^li is unfit for food, it shall not 
be disposed of for such purpose. 

9. —Expense to he Borne by Owner. —All expenses of inspection, 
quarantine, destruction, and otherwise shall he borne by the owner of the 
cattle. 

1£.— Obligation to comply with Bales. —All owners or persons having 
charge of cattle brought to this Colony by sea or land shall comply with 
the obligations of this Act, and shall obey all lawful orders of the ex¬ 
aminer or quarantine officer, and all rules made as aforesaid: and for 
any disobedience or wilful disregard of such obligations, orders, or rules, 
they shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds Sterling, 
to be recovered in the Court of a Magistrate by the Principal Veterinary 
or any proper officer of his Department.* * 

amended Hv Sec. 4 of Act No. 14, 1907. 

' ,, * *As amended by Sec. 5 of Act No. 14, 1907. 
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13. —Cattle Imported for Slaughter .—The foregoing provisions of 
this Act shall not apply to cattle imported solely for the purposes of 
slaughter, provided that before being landed they shall be inspected by 
the examiner, and the owner or the importer shall sign and deliver to the 
examiner an undertaking to the effect that none of such animals shall be 
used or disposed of for breeding or for any other purpose than for 
slaughter for food. 

14. —Offences .—Any person who shall give a false undertaking, or 
who shall use or dispose of any such cattle otherwise than for slaughter, 
shall, for every animal so used or disposed of or referred to in the under¬ 
taking, he liable to the like penalties as are hereinbefore provided. 

, Schedule .* 

Act Xo. 27, 1899. 

Xo. 

Date. 

I hereby certify that I have applied the tuberculin test to. 


. the property of . imported 

by the ship . and declare the 


same to he free from any reaction indicating the existence of the disease 
of Tuberculosis. 

Signed . 

Examiner. 


Act Xo. 14, 1907. 

“TV) amend Art No. 27, 1 Si) 0, eniitided Art to provide for the inspection 
and examination of rattle arriving in this Oolong by sea* and to pre¬ 
vent the introduction of the disease of Tuberculosis’”** 

1.— Construction .*—This Act shall be read and construed together 
with Act Xo. 27, 1899, hereinafter called the principal Act. 

6 .—Inspection and Branding of Slaughter Cattle .—Any cattle which 
may have been allowed to land under the 13th Section of the principal 
shall be inspected and branded with a suitable brand decided upon by the 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon, and shall be slaughtered within a period 
of one calendar month from the date of landing in the Colony. 

In the case of cattle so imported coming from countries where tuber¬ 
culosis is known to exist such cattle shall be quarantined until slaughter 
and their carcases or any part thereof shall not be removed until they 
have been passed, as fit fox human consumption, by a Government 
Veterinary Surgeon, 

•Referred to in amended Sections 4. 5 and 6. 

**t have carried out all the amendments made in the principal Act and it U 
therefore only necessary to give here Sec. S. : 
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If any such cattle are not slaughtered within one month, or within 
such longer period as may he granted by the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon, the owner shall be liable in respect of each animal to a penalty 
as provided in Section 12 of the principal Act. 


VI.—GLANDKIbS. 


1 Law. ~A:t 27, sS jS.J 

Act No .27 of 1898 obliges owners of animals suspected to be in* 
footed with glanders to isolate the animals and within 48 hours report 
tho matter to their neighbours and to the Magistrate, Stock Inspector or 
v eterinary Surgeon of the District. The diseased animals must not he 
removed whilst they are under treatment. Destruction of the animals 
nun be ordered l>v the Veterinary Department. Jn-eontact animals are 
to he isolated by order of the Veterinary Department. Hotel keepers who 
knowingly permit the stabling on their premises of any infected animal, 
or wl.o may discover after stabling, that the animal is infected, and who 
do not have such stable properly cleaned and purified, are liable to a 
penalty. 


Act No. 27, 1898. 

“To make better provision for Preventing the Spread of the Disease called 

Glanders.”* 

2. — Interpretation .—In this Act the word “animal” includes ail 
animals of the following classes: horse, mule, donkey. “Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon” or “Stock Inspector,” unless the context shows a different meaning, 
means a Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector employed in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

3. —Report of Disease to he made by Stock Owner .—It shall be the 
duty of every person being the owner, or having the charge or custody of 
an animal suspected of being infected with, or showing symptoms of, the 
disease known as Glanders, to isolate the said animal, and within forty- 
eight hours of such disease manifesting itself to give information to his 
immediate neighbour or neighbours, and to the Magistrate, Stock In¬ 
spector, or Veterinary Surgeon of his district. Such Magistrate or In¬ 
spector of Stock shall at once inform the Veterinary Surgeon of the dis¬ 
trict, who shall immediately proceed, on receipt of such information, to 
inspect and examine the ease. 

part vii. of this chapter. Act 16. iqo 6 , in regard to the application of the 
Glanders Act in certain particulars to Epizootic Lymphangitis. 
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4. — Diseased Animal not to be Moved .—It shall not he lawful for any 
person to ride, lead, drive, or otherwise conduct any animal infected or 
suspected of being infected with glanders, or about to be examined or 
treated for the said disease; but the examination and treatment of any 
such diseased animal shall take place at or near to the place in which the 
disease shall have been first discovered, and in which place the animal 
shall have been isolated. 

5. — Offence of Sending Diseased or Suspected Animal by lin'd. —Any 
person who shall send, or attempt to send, by railway any animal infected,, 
or which he has reason to suppose is infected, with the disease called 
glanders, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, or 
in default of payment to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
a period not exceeding one month. 

(5. —Such Animal not to be sent to the Pound. —In no case shall any 
animal infected, or suspected of being infected, with the disease called’ 
Glanders be sent to any public pound, but it shall be isolated, together 
with any or all the other animals until such time as they have been ex¬ 
amined by a Veterinary Surgeon on the premises of the owner or person 
in whose custody they are. Any person, not being an owner, in whose* 
custody and on whose premises the said animals may be so isolated, shall 
be reimbursed bv the owner, and, failing the owner, by the Government, 
for all necessary expenses he may be put to for feeding, securing, and 
taking charge of the said animals. 

7, — Offence of Offering Diseased or Suspected Animal for Sale. —Any 
person offering for sale, either publicly or privately, any animal infected, 
or which he ha? reason to believe may be infected, with Glanders, shall 
on conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding'Fifty Pound? Sterling, and 
in default of payment to imprisonment for a period not exceeding three 
months. 

8. —Offence of talcing Infected Animal on Roads, Out spa ns, etc .— 
Any unauthorised person, whether the owner or not of any animal in-, 
footed with glanders, who shall ride, lead, or drive, or otherwise conduct 
any such animal upon or along any public road, street, or thoroughfare, 
or into any common pasture land or any outspan place, shall incur, and 
become liable to, a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, and not 
less than Five Pounds Sterling, and in default of payment thereof to im¬ 
prisonment for any period not exceeding one month, unless he shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the Court before which the case shall be prosecuted 
that the said animal was, at the time and place charged, in the act of be¬ 
ing conducted to some particular adjacent place for the purpose of being 
destroyed. 

$~r$tmy Animat mv Secured for purpose of In&pecUon, r ~Jt 
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shall be lawful for any person who shall And any animal infected, or sus¬ 
pected of being infected, with glanders, in or upon any public or private- 
road, street, or thoroughfare, or on common pasture land or outspan place,, 
or running loose upon the place or ground of any person, and not in 
charge of any person, to secure sucli animal on the spot, if practicable, 
otherwise in some other place deemed more suitable by such person, until 
it can be examined, as provided in the third section of this Act. 

10. — Report, Isolation, and Inspection. —It shall be lawful for any 
person who shall have secured any animal, as provided in the last preced¬ 
ing section, to report the same to the Magistrate, or to a Stock Inspector,, 
who will at once inform the Veterinary Surgeon. The said animal shall 
be kept isolated and fed until the decision of the Veterinary Surgeon shall 
be known regarding the disposal of such animal. 

11. — Powers of Vet. Surgeon or S.I. to enter Sfable to Inspect 
Animals. —A Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector shall have full power 
and authority to enter into any stable, or other building or place in which’ 
any animal infected, or suspected of being infected, with glanders is or 
has been, for the purpose of inspecting any such animal, and if he think 
proper he may direct any animal to be isolated, with any precautions her 
may consider necessary. 

12. — Powers of Vet. Surgeon to apply Tests and compel Isolation .— 
If, upon inspection cf any animal, a Veterinary Surgeon is of opinion! 
that it is infected with Glanders, he shall be empowered to apply a test 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it he so infected or not, and lav 
may order such animal to be isolated, and to be submitted for further 
examination, as he may think proper. 

13. — Vet. may order Destruction of Infected Animal.- —If, upon any 
i} animation, a Veterinary Surgeon finds that an animal is infected with* 
Ghinders, he shall have full authority to order its destruction, and to en¬ 
force the execution of such order. 

14. — Examination of Carcase. —In the event of any animal being ‘de¬ 
stroyed by order of the Veterinary Surgeon as being infected with glanders,, 
the owner may claim to have the carcase opened and examined in presence- 
of the Veterinary Surgeon and two or more disinterested persons. If the 
animal is found to have been infected with Glanders, and the disease had 
openly manifested itself, at the time of the inspection by the Veterinary 
Surgeon, then no compensation shall be claimable for the destruction of 
such animal. If the animal was so infected, but the disease did not be¬ 
come manifest until shown by a test applied by the Veterinary Surgeon,, 
then compensation shall be paid out of the general revenue to the extent 
of two-thirds of the value of such animal: 

Provided that such compensation shall in no case exceed Twenty 
Touods Sterling. If the animal be proved not to have been infected with. 
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^ Glanders, then tlie compensation .shall be the Value of the animal im- 
anediately before it was slaughtered/but shall in.no ease exceed Thirty 
Pounds Sterling. The value of the animal so destroyed for which it is 
intended to claim compensation, shall be decided by two disinterested 
persons, one of whom shall be appointed by the Veterinary Surgeon, and 
*one by the owner. 

Provided also that no compensation shall be claimable by the uwner 
ol: any animal which has been introduced into this Colony from the neigh¬ 
bouring States or Colonies, or by sea within a period of six months prior 
‘to the application of the test as above provided for, and that, if called 
upon to do so, it shall lie with the person claiming compensation to pwe 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Agriculture that the animal was 
introduced prior to the said period of six months.* 

15. — Isolation of “in-contact'* Animals .—The Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon or other Veterinary Surgeon is hereby empowered to direct the 
isolation at such places as lie may approve of any animals which lie shall 
be satisfied have been in contact with an animal infected with glanders for 
such period and under such restrictions as he may deem necessary. 

16. — Burning or Burial of Carcases ,—All animals which have died of 
danders, or have been destroyed either by the owner or otherwise, as be¬ 
ing infected with Glanders, shall be immediately burned or buried and 
well covered up by or at the expense of the owner, and at such place or 
places as may be most convenient: Provided it be not within fifty yards 
of any dwelling-house, or within fifty yards of any stream: Provided fur¬ 
ther, that all animals which have died or have been destroyed within the 
boundaries of any borough or township shall be buried at such place or 
places as may be fixed by the Corporation of such borough or the Local 
Beard of such township; and any person whose duty it shall be to bury 
such dead animal, and who shall refuse or neglect to do so, shall be liable, 
upon conviction, to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, and to have 
life said animal buried at his expense by order of the Magistrate. 

17. — Liability of Hotelkeepers for Stabling Infected Animals or * 
Neglecting Precautions .—Any accommodation-house or hotelkeeper who 
shall knowingly stable, or permit the stabling on his premises of any 
horse, mule, or other animal which shall be infected with Glanders, or be 
suspected of being so infected, or who shall, after having stabled such 
animal, discover that it was so infected, neglect properly to clean and 
purify such stable and manger therein according to any rules which may 
'be made in terms of this Act, or who shall stable a horse or other animal 
♦of any visitor with any animal infected with glanders in the same stable 
*or building, or without previously purifying and disinfecting, to the satis- 

*This *»eeond•■pdnpvi«o i 'wa* adiel My Act No. 16, tg£9. 
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faction of the Veterinary Surgeon, sueh stable and manger,.as aforesaid., 
shall, upon conviction before the Magistrate,, be liable to a penalty not 
ereceding Five Pounds Sterling. 

IB .—Destruction of Infected Articles.^fil clothing and utensils- 
which, in the opinion of a Veterinary Surgeon, are likely to disseminate ' 
the disease known as Glanders shall be destroyed or otherwise dealt with 
as directed by the said Veterinary Surgeon. 

lib —Purification of Stables and Premises *—All stables and other* 
places in which animals infected with glanders have been stabled or kept 
shall be dealt with by the Veterinary Department in such manner as to 
ensure their subsequent freedom from the disease. 

20 .—Duty of Person y Keeping Animals to Allow Inspection, etc .— 
It shall be the duty of all persons having the charge or custody of animals 
to allow and facilitate in every way the inspection, testing, and examina¬ 
tion of all such animals, and to obey all lawful orders of a Stock Inspector 
or Veterinary Surgeon, and when so ordered, to destroy any animal, and. 
to bury it promptly and with proper precautions. Any person who shall 
neglect or refuse to perform his duties under this section shall be guilty 
of a contravention of this Act, and shall, in addition to any other penalty,, 
bo liable to pay all expenses incurred through bis neglect or disobedience 
in carrying out such orders. 

21>.—Offence of Knowingly Allowing an Infected or Suspected 
Animal to Stray .—If the owner of any animal infected with, or showing 
the usual symptoms of Glanders, and which shall be found at large anl 
unsecured, as described in Section !) of this Act, shall be proved to have 
known or to have been informed that such animal was infected with. 
Glanders, or suspected to be so, and shall have refused or neglected t*> 
isolato the said animal, or to act as required by this Act; he shall he 
guilty of a contravention of this Act. 

22 .—Duty of Private Veterinary Surgeons to Report Suspicious 
Cases .—It shall be incumbent upon all private Veterinary Surgeons to 
report to the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Colony, or to the* 
nearest Magistrate, Government Veterinary Surgeon, Stock Inspector, or 
Police Inspector, any case coining under their notice which they may 
deem to be suspicious, in order that such case may be dealt with by the* 
Veterinary Department without delay, and any such case so reported to a 
Magistrate or other officer shall be at once brought under the notice of 
the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

24 .*—Punishment of Contraventions.—-Any person contravening any* 
of the provisions of this Act or anv of the rules framed thereunder for 
which no special penalty is provided, shall he liable to a penalty or fine* 
pot exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, or in default of payment to imprison- 
meat-, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding one month.- 
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VII.—EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. 


[Law.—A ct 46, 1906 ] 


This Act extends the provisions of the Glanders Act (^ee preceding 
-•section to the disease Epizootic Lymphangitis), with the provision that 
the Veterinary Department may grant permission to the owner of an in¬ 
contact animal to use the animal under certain conditions. In the case 
of destruction of an animal by order of the Veterinary Surgeon which 
.upon post-mortem examination is found not to have been infected with 
Epizootic Lymphangitis, compensation not exceeding £30 is to be paid 
for the animal. 


Act No. 46, 1906. 

4t .For preventing the spread of the Disease known as Epizootic Lyntphan - 

giti 

1. —Application of Glanders Act .—The provisions of Act No. 27. 
1898, out it tiled Act “To make better provision for preventing the spread 
of the Disease called Glanders” shall apply to the disease known as 
Epizootic Lymphangitis in like manner as to Glanders, except so far as 
they are varied by this Act, and subject to such exceptions the said Act. 
is incorporated with this Act* 

2. — Open Quarantine of Jn-contaet Animals. —The following shall, 
for the purposes of this Act, be added to Section 11 of the Glanders Act, 
1898: 

The Veterinary Surgeon or Stock Inspector may, in place of order¬ 
ing an in-contact animal to be isolated, place it in open quarantine, with 
permission to the owner to use the animal provided that it is stabled no¬ 
where else than at the place directed, and that it shall not be sold or 
passed into the keeping of any person other than the owner or person then 
having charge of it. He may also at any time add any other conditions 
to his order, and may revoke the order and direct the animal to be 
isolated. 

He may also permit treatment to be carried out. if he consider it ad¬ 
visable, in respect of any animal affected with the disease. 

3. — Re Sec. 12 of Glanders Act. —Section 12 of the Glanders Act of 
1898, shall not be incorporated with this Act. 

4. — Compensation for Destruction. —The following section shall, for 

the purposes of this Act, be substituted for Section 14 of the Glanders Act 
•of 1898: ' . 

* The text of the Glanders Act will be found in Part VI. of thU Chapter (Act No. 

1898.)' 
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In the event of any animal being destroyed by the order of a 
Veterinary Surgeon as being infected with Epizootic Lymphangitis ' the 
■owner may claim to have the carcass examined in the presence of a 
"V eterinary Surgeon and two or more disinterested persons. If the animal 
is found to have been infected with Epizootic Lymphangitis no com¬ 
pensation shall be paid for its destruction. If the animal be proved not 
Ho haVej been so infected, then compensation shall be paid out of the 
general revenue, in no case exceeding Thirty Pounds (£30) Sterling. 
The value of the animal so destroyed for which it is intended to claim 
compensation, shall be decided by two disinterested persons, one of whom 
sl all be appointed by the Veterinary Surgeon, and one by the owner. 


VIII.—SCAB. 


| Laws. — Laws 48. 1SS7 ; Act 19 1906 ] 


Under Law 48, 1887, inspectors of sheep may be appointed, whose 
duty it will be to inspect each flock in his district at least once every 
four months. The owners of infected flocks are to be granted their 
license to keep such sheep for the purpose of cleaning them in the 
manner prescribed. The license is to be renewed for a further period of 
two months and the renewal continued at light intervals until such time 
as they are clean. Every person who becomes possessed of a flock of 
sheep is to report the fact to the Inspector of his district; ho must also 
register at the Magistrate’s office the brand which he proposes using. 
"Unbrandod sheep running on Crown lands, native locations or com¬ 
monages are liable to be impounded. Every owner of sheep which be¬ 
come infected with scab must report the fact to the Inspector. There 
is a special provision in the law for dealing with infected sheep straying 
or intermixing with other flocks. 

The importation of infected sheep and the movement of sheep across 
the border, are provided for in Sections 14 to 20. 

Act No. 10 of 1900 empowers the Governor to authorise the entry 
of sheep into Natal from other parts of South Africa. 


Law No. 48 , 1887 . 

u To repeal and re-enact with amendments the Lair No. 12. 1882. cnlitnled 
Law *To repeal and re-enact with amendments Law No. QG, 1878, 
entituled ‘Law for the better prevention of the Disease in Sheep 
called Scab / 99 

Short Title; “The Scab Law, 1887.” 

1.—-[Repeal of Law No. 12, 1882.] ! 
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2. —Appointment of Inspectors .—The Governor in Council may from, 
time to time appoint an Inspector or Inspectors of Sheep for this Colony* 
or for anv district thereof, and may from time to time remove or dismiss 
such Inspector or Inspectors; and every person so appointed shall have * 
full power at any time to inspect any sheep within this Colony, or the* 
district thereof for which he shall be appointed, wherever such sheep may 
lx* kept, driven, or demrt ,ir **d. shall have, exercise, and discharge 
within this Colony, or the district thereof for which he shall he 
appointed, the several powers, authorities, and duties herein¬ 
after mentioned: and if any person shall refuse to allow anv In¬ 
spector to enter upon his land, pasturage, or premises, or to examine any 
sheep belonging to him or in his care or possession, or shall attempt to 
impede or hinder any Inspector from examining such sheep, or shall not 
when required by any Inspector render him every reasonable assistance, 
or after demand made by the Inspector, shall fail to collect and produce- 
to him within reasonable time his flock of sheep, sueli person shall, on 
conviction before any Resident Magistrate, forfeit and pay any sum not 
exceeding Ten Pounds for each offence. 

3. —Duties of Inspectors .—It shall be the duty of each Inspector ap¬ 
pointed under this Law to visit each hock in his district at least once in- 
four months.* In the event of any flock being declared by such Inspector 
to be infected with the disease called Scab, the owner of such flock shall 
be granted a license, conform, as near as may be, to the form of license 
set forth in the Schedule hereto marked I), to keep such sheep for a period 
of two months for the purpose of cleaning the same. Every such license 
shall contain a condition that the sheep thereby licensed shall be properly 
dipped a certain number of times, the first dipping to be made within 
twenty days from the date of such license, and the owner shall he required 
to satisfy the Inspector that every sheep so licensed 1ms been properly 
dipped as required by the license. At the expiry of such license the In¬ 
spector shall re-inspect such flock, and should the same be still infected' 
with Scab, the license may be renewed for a further period of two months,, 
and the Inspector shall repeat his inspection every two months until such 
flock is found clean Every renewed license shall contain requirements 
as to dipping similar to those contained in the first license. The first 
license shall be given free of charge, for the second a penalty of Three: 
Pounds shall be charged, and for every subsequent renewal of the license 
a penalty of £5 until the flock is clean. And every owner who shall 
neglect or refuse to carry out the conditions of any such license shall, on 
conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding £5 for the first offence, £1^ 1 
for the second offence, and £15 for any subsequent bffence; Provi^efl^ ‘ 
Jiowever, that It shall be lawful forthe/Colonial Veterinary' 
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extend the period io: dipping any sheep so licensed, whenever it may ap¬ 
pear to him that such dipping at tiie times required by the license would 
he dangerous or injurious to such sheep. All payments in respect of 
renewals of licenses shall be made to the Inspectors for the respective dis¬ 
tricts, and if not paid within thirty days from the date of any such re¬ 
newal shall he recoverable by them in the Courts of the Resident Magis- 
irate* having jurisdiction in such districts. Any sheep so licensed shall, 
whenever grazing upon unfenced land be attended by a shepherd, and for 
every breach of thi« orovision the owner shall, upon conviction, forfeit a 
sum not exceeding £5. 

r>.— Possession of Sheep to he Reported to Inspector. —It shall be the 
duty of every person who may he, or may become, possessed of a flock of 
sleep, to report the circumstance to the Inspector of his district within 
one month from the date of the commencement of this Law, or within 
one month from the date of his becoming possessed of a flock of sheep, 
a> the case may be, and at the same time to notify to the Inspector, in 
writing, the name of his farm and the number and brand of his slieep: 
Provided, that Native owners may give notice verbally. Any owner 
neglecting to give such notice, or knowingly make a false return, shall 
forfeit, on conviction, any sum not exceeding £5. 

(5.— Owner of Infected Sheep to give Notice. — It shall be the duty 
of every owner of slieep which are or may become infected with the disease 
called Scab, to give notice in writing at once to the Inspector of his dis¬ 
trict, and to every occupier of adjoining land who may possess a flock of 
sheep; and anv owner of infected sheep neglecting or delaying to give 
such notice, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Twenty-five Pounds. 
And the Inspector, on receiving such notice, as aforesaid, shall thereupon 
issue, in manner and form aforesaid, n license to keep the infected sheep 
for the purpose of cleaning the same. 

7.— Return to he Made to Inspector. —Every owner of sheep within 
this Colony shall, whenever thereunto required by a notice in writing to 
be personally delivered to such owner, or left at his usual or last known 
place of abode in the said Colony, fill up a printed form in terms of 
Schedule hereunto annexed, marked A (which shall be supplied to him 
by the Inspector), containing a correct account of all the sheep in his 
possession or custody, with the marks and brands of such sheep, and de¬ 
liver the same, or cause the same to be delivered by post or otherwise to 
the Inspector. And if any such owner shall not, within thirty days after 
the delivery or leaving of such notice, deliver such account, he shall for¬ 
feit and pay, for every mch offence, a sum not exceeding Five Pounds. 
And any person knowingly giving a false return to the Inspector shall be 
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lined a sum not less than Two Pounds nor more than Ten Pounds: Pro¬ 
vided that with respect to Natives it shall be sufficient that such notice 
shall be given and account rendered verbally. 

8.— Compulsory Branding .—Every owner of sheep shall, within one 
month after becoming possessed of sheep, or after this Law comes into 
operation, if not already registered, register or cause to be registered at 
the office of the Resident Magistrate in and for the district in which the 
sheep are depasturing, a description of the mark or brand which the pro¬ 
prietor of such sheep uses or purposes to use in marking or branding his 
sheep. Every owner now, or hereafter, of sheep above the age of six 
months kept or depastured on any land, shall cause all such sheep to be 
marked or branded with such mark or brand as aforesaid, not less than 
three inches in length, in a conspicuous way, with pitch, paint, or some 
suitable composition, and if any two proprietors of sheep have similar 
brands, the Inspector may require any owner of any such sheep to alter 
the brand or mark to prevent mistakes and confusion. And every owner 
who shall refuse or neglect to register or deliver such description in 
manner aforesaid, or to brand such shoe}) and keep them conspicuously 
branded, or to alter the brand when required by the Inspector as afore¬ 
said, shall, on conviction, forfeit and pay n <mm not less than Two Pounds 
nor more than Ten Pounds for every conviction: Provided that there 
shall he an interval of not less than one month between any two con¬ 
victions. And it shall bo lawful for the Resident Magistrate to refuse to 
register a brand which shall have been already adopted and registered hv 
or for another sheep-owner: and a duly registered, and authorised brand 
or mark shall constitute prima facie evidence of ownership of any sheep 
for the purpose of this law. 

9. — Impounding of Unbranded Sheep running on certain Lands .— 
Every Inspector or flock-master shall he authorised and empowered to 
impound unbranded sheep found running on any Crown Lands, Native 
Location, or Commonage, in any case where no one shall bo found to 
claim the same. 

The owner of any such impounded sheep who may desire to release 
them, shall make application to the Resident Magistrate, and shall furnish 
to him a writing supplied by the poundmaster giving particulars of 
•such sheep, and such Resident Magistrate, upon being satisfied as to the 
ownership of such sheep, shall impose a sum not exceeding £5 by way of 
penalty, upon payment whereof he shall make an order for the delivery 
of such sheep to the owner, who shall he required to pay pound fees 
therefor before delivery. 

10. —Destruction of Unbran'ded Infected Sheep Straying or Inter - \ 
tubing with other .Flocks.—U any straying or trespassing sheep infected 
with Scab, which are nabranded, shall be found straying on any private 
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land, or intermixed with any flock of sheep which are clean within the 
meaning of this Law, it shall be lawful for the owner of such land or 
flock, or his authorised agent, upon the authority of the Inspector, or, in 
the absence of the Inspector, upon the recommendation in writing of two 
neighbouring sheep-farmers first obtained, to destroy such sheep so in¬ 
fected, provided they do not exceed ten in number; and, in the event of 
the Inspector not being present, the owner or persons causing such sheep 
to be destroyed shall forthwith report the fact to the said Inspector, who 
shall forthwith report the same to the Resident Magistrate of his County 
or Division. But otherwise, and also in ease such sheep shall exceed ten 
in number, then the owner of the land upon which, or of the flock into 
which, they have so strayed or intermixed, shall be empowered to at once 
dip and clean such sheep, and such sheep, after being so cleaned and 
dipped, shall be sold by auction; the proceeds of such sale, after deducting 
expenses, to be devoted, first, towards the indemnification for damage 
done, and payment of the expenses of the owner of the land or of such 
flock so injured by their trespass, and the overplus, if any there be, to be 
paid into the Colonial Treasury: Provided that such sale shall not be 
made without the authority of the Inspector of the district, nor until after 
fourteen days’ notice of such sale has been given in the Government 
Gazette, And provided that such dipping shall not be carried out without 
the authority of the Inspector, or, in the event of his absence, without the 
•written recommendation of two neighbouring sheep-farmers. All such 
•proceedings taken in the absence of the Inspector shall be reported to the 
Inspector by the owner or person causing such sheep to be dipped, and 
Ihe Inspector shall report the same to the Resident Magistrate. And in 
case such infected sheep are branded, and iluir owner bo known to the 
owner of the land, or of the flock into which they have strayed or inf^r- 
;mixed, then and in that case the owner of such straying or trespassing 
sheep shall be liable to all the expenses of dipping and cleaning of the 
flocks infected by their trespassing and intermixing, and for any and nil 
damages and expenses occasioned thereby; such damage to be assessed by 
two neighbouring sheep-farmers, one to be chosen by each party, these two 
having power to choose a third as umpire; but should the owner of the 
♦diseased sheep refuse or neglect to choose an appraiser, then both shall 
be chosen by the injured party: Provided that such damages are claimed 
•within three months from the date of trespass: And provided further that 
notice in writing of such trespass of infected sheep shall he given as soon 
as possible thereafter to the owner thereof; but if the owner of such tres¬ 
passing sheep shall not t>e known to the injured party, notice thereof shall 
t>e given by the. Resident Magistrate of the County in the Government 
gazette; and if within one month after the publication of such notice the 
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slieep Khali not be claimed, then it shall be lawful to proceed in the same* 
way as in the case of those found without a brand. 

11. —.1 leaning of “Infected Flock” —If in any proceedings under 
this Law, any one sheep in a flock is proved to be infected with the 
disease called Scab, all the sheep in such dock shall he deemed and taken 
to be so infected. 

12. —Movement of Sheep Infected or Dressed for Scab. —If any slieojy 
which shall be or shall have been infected with or dressed for the said 
disease within a period of three months, shall, without the authority in 
v riling of an Inspector, be removed from any land upon which they shall 
l.iive been kept or depastured, and driven upon or along any road, or 
upon, over, or across any land in this Colony not being in the actual oc¬ 
cupation of the owner of such sheep, and such road not being within the- 
boundaries of the land in tbe actual occupation of such owner as afore¬ 
said, the owner of such slice]) shall be liable to pay a penalty of not less 
than Five Pounds, nor more than Fifty Pounds. And no Inspector shall 
grant an authority in writing as aforesaid unless lie shall have satisfied 
himself, by personal inspection or otherwise, that such sheep are free from 
tlie said disease, or unless the owner shall dePvcr a declaration to him, 
pieviotisly made and subscribed by such owner before some Justice of the 
Peace (which declaration such Justice is hereby required to take), that 
such owner believes the sheep intended to be removed to be then free from 
disease, and such authority in writing shall remain in force for a period 
not exceeding ten days; and the Inspector granting such authority in 
writing shall at once notify in writing to the Inspector into whose district 
the sheep may be removed the fact of his having granted such authority 
in writing. 

13.— Sheep may be Sold under Certain Conditions. —If any person 
against whom any proceedings may be taken under this Law as the owner 
of any sheep shall deny that he is the proprietor thereof, or that he has 
any right, title, or interest in such sheep, or if it shall be uncertain who 
is the proprietor of any sheep in respect of which any proceedings for the 
recovery of a penalty may have been ii^titufced under this Law, or if the 
person against whom any owner of any sheep and against whom any order 
for the payment of any penalty has been made, shall not within three 
days after the making of such order pay the amount so awarded against 
him together with the costs, then and in any such case any Resident 
Magistrate may make ah order for the sale of such sheep or so many of 
them as may appear to be necessary in respect of which such penalty has 
been imposed; and such penalty and the costs attending the recovery 
thereof shall be'paid out of the proceeds of such sale, and the surplus, if 
^ny, shall be paid to the proprietor of such sheep if claimed within three 
months from the day of mqh sale; but if not claimed, it shall be paid into 
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the Colonial Treasury. But no such order as last aforesaid shall affect or 
filter the liability of any owner who may be convicted under the provisions 
of this Law. 

14. — Penalty for Importation or Introduction of infected Sheep 
except in Compliance with Law .—Any person who shall import or intro¬ 
duce by land into this Colony, save as is hereinafter provided for in this 
Law, any sheep, and shall cause or suffer it or them to leave the port 
where landed in this Colony, or the station at which they were introduced, 
over the boundary into this Colony, at any place other than those defined 
by this Law and by the regulations to be made thereunder shall, upon 
conviction, forfeit any sum not exceeding Fifty Pounds.* 

[This Section applies to all sheep except those imported by sea or 
■exempted by Sec. 20 of this Law.—Act Xo. 19, 1900.] 

15. — Establishment of Dtp piny Stations .—There shall be established 
at Van Keenen’s Pass, on the Drakensberg; De Jager’s Drift, on the 
Buffalo Fiver; and Hancock’s Drift, on the Umzimkulu Fiver, and at 
such other places as the Governor in Council may, in his discretion, see 
fit to appoint, ports of entry lor sheep imported into this Colony, and at 
■each such port of entry there shall be a dipping tank or tanks, together 
with' the necessary appliances, for the dipping of all sheep for which per¬ 
mission in terms of Schedule B hereunto annexed, to cross the boundary 
hereinbefore mentioned shall be requested.** 

16. — Appointment of Inspectors at Crossing Places .—Jt shall be law¬ 
ful for the Governor in Council from time to time to appoint an in¬ 
spector or Inspectors, who shall reside at any crossing places which may 
be hereafter fixed upon, and* who shall carry out the provisions of this 
Law as regards nil sheep travelling across the boundary at the places of 
crossing aforesaid, and shall perform sue!) other duties as may from time 
tD time be assigned to him or them bv the Governor in Council. The said 
Inspector so appointed may from time to time be dismissed/ by the 
Governor in Council. Any person who shall in any way impede or hinder 
any such Inspector or Inspectors from examining such sheep, or from 
'branding or dipping the same, or who shall not, when required by anv 
such Inspector, render evciv reasonable assistance, shall he liable to the 
same penalty ns is fixed for a contravention of the Second Section of ibis 
Law. 

* As amended by Sec. 3 of Act 19, 1906. 

** This Section has been amended by Act No. 21, 1895. which enacts that: - 
Whenever it shall appear to th«* Governor-in-Council advisable in the public jnteiests. 
on the occasion of any approaching Agricultural Show, Exhibition, or the like, to be 
held either in this Colony or elsewhere in South Africa, the said Governor-in-Council 
may relax the provisions of Law No. 48 1887, in so far as they require the dipping 1 of 
sheep imported or brought into this Colony and may order and determine that the said 
Law shall to that extent he suspended, and the requirement of dipping sheep on being 
imported or brought into this Colony dispensed with in such manner and for such period 
and for such purposes and under such conditions and precautions as may appear 
advisab'e, and may be directed by the said Governor-in-Council,” 
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17. — Inspectors may Brand and Dip Sheep. —Upon application made 
by an owner of sheep for that purpose, it shall be the duty of the In¬ 
spectors to cause the sheep in respect Of which such application shall have 
been made, to he branded with the registered mark of the owner, and alsc 
with a Government brand, and to be properly dipped in the dipping tank 
or tanks established under the Fifteenth Section hereof; and it shall he* 
lawful for the Inspectors to charge for such branding and dipping, fees at 
the rate of not less than One Penny nor exceeding One Penny-halfpenny 
per head for every sheep so branded and dipped.* 

18. — Branded and Dipped Sheep not to Leave Station without Per¬ 
mit. —■Whenever such sheep as aforesaid shall have been branded and 
dipped, they shall not be permitted to leave any such dipping station 
without a permit having been issued, in terms of Schedule B hereunto 
ar.nnexed, by the Inspector. xVnd each Inspector granting such permit 
shell at once advise the Inspector of the district to which any such sheep* 
are travelling of the granting of such permit. Such permit shall endure 
for ten days, to enable the sheep to reach their destination, and such sheep 
Khali from that time be under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
district, who shall thereupon issue to the owner or person in charge of 
the sheep a certificate as irt Schedule O hereunto annexed, and the said' 
sheep shall thereafter be deemed to have been legally brought into the* 
district. 

19. — Sheep Arriving from Over the Border to he Dipped. —All sheep* 
brought into this Colony over its borders shall upon arrival at their 
destination be dipped once, if certified by the Inspector of that district as 
free from Scab; if otherwise, they shall be twice dipped, in manner as 
provided in Section 3; the first dipping to be made as soon as possible* 
and the second dipping within twenty days thereafter. AJnv breach of 
this clause shall be punishable by a fine of not less than £5 and not ex¬ 
ceeding £20 for each offence. 

[Notwithstanding the provisions of this Section, “it shall be lawful 
for the Governor to authorise the entry of sheep into this Colony from all 
or any of the Colonies of South Africa without the necessity of dipping- 
such sheep, subject to such conditions $8 may be contained in regulations 
to be made by the Governor in that behalf. Any such authority may at 
any time be suspended or revoked by the Governor.”—Sec. 1, Act No. 
19, 1906.] 

20. — Special Provision for Winter Movement of Sheep in Klip River 
County. —Any flockmaster, being the owner or the lessee of land situate 


* As amended by Law No. ■$>, 1893. 
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in the County of Klip Kiver may bring his flock or flocks across the 
border into this county once during each year for the necessary pasturing 
of his flock or flocks on land situate in the said county during the winter 
months, without being obliged to enter the Colony at any port of entry 
or to comply with the compulsory dipping insisted upon on that occasion 
under this Law: 

Provided, however, that in all such cases the owner shall have ob¬ 
tained, and shall produce for inspection whenever required, a certificate 
signed by the Government Stock Inspector of the district from which he 
is bringing his sheep into Natal, showing that the flock has been person¬ 
ally inspected not more than ten days previous to the arrival of the sheep 
at the Natal Border, and that the sheep are free from Scab.* 

[And] Provided, that if such sheep shall be found by the Inspector, 
after their arrival at their grazing ground, to be scabby, the fioekmaster 
introducing such sheep shall be liable to a penalty of not less than £5 nor 
more than £50. That in all other respects such fioekmaster shall comply 
with all other provisions of this Law, and he shall not be allowed to re¬ 
move such flock or flocks to any other part of this Colony without special 
permission, for that purpose first had and obtained, from the Inspector 
of his district. 

21. — Dipping to be to Satisfaction of Inspector .—The dipping pro¬ 
vided for under this Law shall be to the satisfaction of the Inspector for 
the district in which the dipping takes place. 

22. — Private Marks on Sheep .—Nothing in this Law contained shall 
prevent any owner of sheep, over and above the brand required by this 
Law, from cutting his private mark in the ears of his sheep: Provided, 
that it shall not be lawful to cut (stump) through either one or both of 
the ears in such a way as would obliterate the private mark of the owner,, 
under a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds for each sheep so unlawfully 
maimed or cut in the ears, and the forfeiture of the sheep to the informant 
or to the owner thereof, if they shall appear to have been stolen or to* 
belong to another person. Every such ear-mark shall be registered at the 
office of the Besident Magistrate of the district. 

25.— One or more Sheep to constitute a Flock .—For the purposes of 
this Law, one or more sheep kept on the same farm shall constitute a 
flock . 


. . This proviso was added by Act No. 19, 1906. The second proviso is as it stood 

in the original Law. 
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Schedule A .* 

Return for Sheep Inspection for Month. 


Owner’s 

Name. 

Farm or 
Farms. 

Number of 
Sheep. 

Clean 

Sheep. 

Sheep affected 
with Scab. 

Mark or 
Brand. 


1 


: 


1 


Schedule B t 

No. 18 

Permit used 

1 certify that Sheep, the property of 

, have been inspected and dipped, and are at liberty 
to be driven on the Public Road from to 

Brand 
Earmark 

This permit is in force for ten days. 

Inspector. 


Schedule CV§ 

(No.) 

ti Date 18 

I certify that Sheep, the property of 

have been imported into the Colony from 
in the manner provided by Law. and are to be driven to and left at 

Inspector. District 


,! Schedule D . 

License under the Scab Law, 1887. 

No. 

I certify that Sheep belonging to 

on term , in Ward No. , County of 

are affected with Scab, and I hereby u rant to the said 
license to keep the same for two months from date in order to clc«tn them. 

The said is hereby required to have the said Sheep 

dipped twice; the first dipping to be made within twenty days bom this date; the 
second dipping fourteen days later. 

Dated this day of 18 

Sheep Inspector, 

Ward County of 


* Referred to in Sec* 7. 
t Referred to in Sections i$ and 18. 
§ Referred to in Sec. 18; 
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I hereby certify that the whole of the above flock of Sheep have been dipped on the 
• dates herein set forth :— 



First Dipping-. 

Second Dipping:, 

Commenced 

Date. 

I >atc. 

Completed 

1 


Date] . 

Residing- at. Owner. 

County of.. 


Act No. 19 , 1906 . 

“To Amend the Scab Law , 18S7” 

1. —Authority for Entry of Sheep without Dipping .—Notwithstand¬ 
ing the provisions of Section 19 of the Scab Law, 1881, it shall be lawful 
for the Governor to authorise the entry of sheep into this Colony from all 
or any of the other Colonies in South Africa without the necessity of 
-dipping such sheep, subject to such conditions as may be contained in 
regulations to he made by the Governor in that behalf. Any such 
authority may at any time be suspended or revoked by the Governor. 

2 . —[Amendment of Sot'. 20 of Scab Law—which has been made 
accordingly.] 

3. — [Amendment of Se.e. I I of Scab Law—which has been made.] 

4 — Regulation —The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations dealing with any matters necessary for the proper carry¬ 
ing out of this Act. 


TX.—RABIES. 


: Law. -Act 29, 1903.J 


In making provision for preventing the spread of rabies in dogs. Act 
No. 29 of 1903 makes it lawful for any person to destroy any dog show¬ 
ing open symptoms of rabies. This applies also to other animals besides 
dogs which may be liable to the disease. This Act also contains pro¬ 
vision for the compulsory muzzling of dogs in public thoroughfares dur¬ 
ing any period which the Governor may direct. This does not, however, 
apply to dogs during such time as they are being used for sporting pur¬ 
poses or for the herding of sheep and cattle, so long as they are in 
-charge of a European, Unmuzzled dogs, with the exceptions named, 
are liable to be destroyed during the currency of such muzzling order. 
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Act No. 29, 1903. 

“To make provision for preventing the, spread of Rabies in Dogs ” 

Short Title: “The. Rabies Act, 1903/’ 

2 . — Destruction of Rabid Dogs .—It shall be lawful for any person to 
destroy any dogs showing open symptoms of Rabies, or which is known or 
reasonably believed to have been bitten by a rabid dog or other rabid 
animal. 

3. — Powers of Authorised Persons to Order Destruction . —Any 
Veterinary Surgeon, or Police Constable, or any person having authority 
in that behalf from the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, may destroy, or 
order and enforce the destruction of any dog which he may believe to be 
dangerous, upon evidence to his satisfaction that such dog lias been in. 
contact with a rabid dog or other rabid animal. 

4. — Liability not Affected by Wilful Destruction. —Nothing in this 
Act shall be deemed to affect the liability of any person who destroys a. 
dog wilfully or without reasonable grounds as required by this Act. 

5. — Application to oilier Animals. —Any reference in the foregoing 
sections of this Act to dogs shall apply also to any other animal liable to 
the disease of Rabies. 

6 . — Orders as to Muzzling. —The Governor may at any time by notice 
in the Natal Government Gazette , order that no dog shall be allowed to 
be in any street or road, or anywhere except upon private premises unless 
it is muzzled. Such order shall state the period for which it is to be in 
fcrce; and may be made for the whole Colony, or any part of it, or any 
town or place specially mentioned: Provided that dogs being used for 
sporting purposes or for the herding of sheep or cattle, shall, if under the 
control of a person of European descent during the time they are actually 
used for such purpose, be exempt from such clauses of the Regulations as 
may refer to the muzzling of dogs. 

7. — Definitions .—The expression “muzzled/’ as used in this Act r 
means wearing a muzzle of a pattern approved by the Government, and 
securely fastened so as to admit of the dog breathing and drinking with¬ 
out obstruction. “Unmuzzled” means not muzzled according to the re* 
quiremente of this section. 

8 . — Destruction of Unmuzzled Dags during Currency of Order .— 
Any dog which during the currency of an order made under this Act is 
found unmuzzled in any street or road, or anywhere, except on private 
premises, may be taken and destroyed by any Police Constable, or by or 
under orders of any Magistrate* Police Officer, or officer of the Veterinary 4 
Department. 
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9. — Regulations .—The Governor in Council may from time to time- 
make regulations for any of the purposes necessary for the proper carrying 
out of this Act. 

10. —Offences and Penalties .—Any person contravening a regulation, 
made under this Act, or knowingly allowing an unmuzzled dog to be away 
from private premises during the currency of a muzzling order, shall be- 
liable to a fine noCexceeding £10 Sterling. 


X.—LOCUSTS. 


[ Law. — Act 40, «904. | 


Act No. 40 of 1904 makes general provisions for the destruction of 
locusts. Regulations may be made from time to time for giving effect to* 
tills Act. Any portion of the Province may be declared a locust area, 
and occupiers and owners of land therein may be ordered to assist in the 
extermination of the locusts, failing which, the Chief Locust Officer may 
cause the lands of such person to be cleared of locusts and recover any 
expenses occurred from the owner or occupier. The wilful driving of 
locusts off any property on to any neighbouring property i ( \ liable to 
punishment bv a fine of £50. The ingredients and appliances for use in 
connection with locust destruction are to be carried free of charge by 
the railway. 


Act No. 40, 1904. 

“To provide for the Extermination of Locust*.” 

Short Title: “The Locust Extermination Act, 1904.” 

2.—(Act No. 33, 1895. Act No 30, 1898, and Act No. 42, 1901,. 
repealed.) 

3*— Definitions .—In this Act:— 

“Minister” means the Minister charged with the administration' 
of this Act. 

“Person”, includes a firm, company, society or corporation. 

“ Locusts” meaiv the insects called respectively “Acridium. 
pupuriferam’' and “Pachytylus migratorius,” while in the- 
stage known as Hoppers or Voetgangers. 

. “Owner” includes the person holding land under lease from 
the Croirn, and the purchaser of Crown Lands not yet 
transferred. 
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“ Owner or occupier” includes joint owners or occupiers, and the 
agent or manager of an owner or occupier. 

“Land” includes all Crown Lands, Native Locations and lands 
of the Natal Native Trust. 

"Farm” means any rural property, inclusive of Crown Lands 
and lands of the Natal Native Trust, and applies to Euro- 
peans, Natives, Indians, and others. 

“ Officer ” means any officer appointed under the provisions of 
this Act or of the regulations. 

4,— Rules .—The Governor in Council may make and alter regula¬ 
tions. The Governor may make and enforce all such orders as may be 
mecessary. 

o. — Officers. —The Governor in Council may from time to time ap¬ 
point a Chief Locust Officer and such other officers as may be required to 
•carry out this Act, and may delegate to him or them such of the powers 
and authority hereby conferred on the Governor as he may think proper. 

6 . — Proclamation of Locust Area. —The Governor may, from time to 
time, by Proclamation, declare any portion of the Colony to be a locust 
area, within the meaning of tins Act. 

7. — Occupiers and Owners may be Ordered to Assist.- —The Governor 
anay at any time order the occupiers of land in any locust area, and, in the 
♦case of unoccupied lands, the owners thereof, whether Europeans, Natives, 
Indians, or others, to concur in such steps and to take such action as he 
may order for exterminating locusts upon the lands so owned or occupied. 

8 . — Chief Locust Officers Powers. —When any such order shall have 
"been made by the Governor, the Chief Locust Officer shall have authority 
to carry out the same, and to make, issue, and cause to be served upon the 
persons affected thereby all orders and notices required for giving effect 
thereto. When any person upon whom an order or notice is required to 
be served is absent from the Colony or cannot be found, service may be 
made upon any known agent. 

9. — Failure to Comply with Orders. —If any occupier of land, or the 
owner, as the case may be, or his agent, shall fail to forthwith comply 
with the directions contained in any order for the destruction of locusts, 
duly made and served upon him, the Chief Locust Officer may, by direc¬ 
tion of the Minister, authorise any officer to enter, with such assistance as 
“he may require, upon the lands of such person at all reasonable times and 
to carry out such orders. Any costs and expenses incurred in or about the 
♦carrying out of such order may be recovered by the Chief Locust Officer 
fiom tli© owner or occupier as the case may be. Nothing done under 
this section shall be deemed to relieve an owner or occupier or any other 
•person from any prosecution or penalty to which he would otherwise be 
liable. 
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10. —Culling of Grass and Brushwood .—Any officer, and any person* 
acting in aid or under the authority of such officer, mayi from time tc 
time, upon such notice as may be prescribed by the regulations, enter into 
and upon the land of any person and may cut grass and take brushwood, 
thereon or therefrom, and do all other things necessary for the purpose of 
carrying out the objects of this Act. 

11. — Government and Governor not to he Liable .—The Government 
shall not be liable, nor shall the Governor be personally liable, for any 
less or damage arising from, or caused by anything done under the 
authority of this Act. 

12. — Officers not Trespassers and not Liable. —The Chief Locust 
Officer and any officer or other person lawully acting under the authority 
of the Minister or of an officer in the execution of this Act or the Regula¬ 
tions, shall not be deemed to be a trespasser by reason of entry upon any 
land, or liable for any damages occasioned by any act done under such 
authority or in the execution of his duty. 

* 13.— Plea in Prosecutions .—If any person is sued or prosecuted for 
anything done by him in pursuance or execution, or intended execution 
of this Act, or of any regulation or order made thereunder, he may plead 
generally that the same was done in pursuance or execution, or intended; 
execution of this Act, or of the regulations or order made under authority 
of this Act, and may give the special matter in evidence. 

14— Offences .—Where any matter or tiling is by this Act, or by any 
regulation, order, or notice under the authority hereof, directed or for¬ 
bidden to be done, or where any authority is given by this Act to any 
person to direct any matter or thing to he done or to forbid any matter 
or tiling to be done, and such Act so directed to be done remains undone; 
or such Act so forbidden to be done is done, in every such case eviery 
person offending against such direction or prohibition shall be deemed 
guilty of an offence against this Act. 

1,1— Punishment for Driving Locusts to Oilier Property. —Any per¬ 
son who shall wilfully drive, or be a party to the wilful driving of locusts 
off any property on to any neighbouring property, shall be liable upon 
conviction to a fine not exceeding Fifty Pounds Sterling, or, as an alterna¬ 
tive, tr imprisonment, wth or wthout hard labour, for any term not ex¬ 
ceeding six months, 

16.— Punishment of Offences under this Act. —Every person guilty of 
an offence against this Act or any regulations passed thereunder, shall, 
except as otherwise specially provided, be liable to a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing Twenty Pounds Sterling, and, in default of payment thereof, shall be 
imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding- 
three months. 
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17. —Enforcement of Penalty.—The enforcement of any penalty may 
fee either by prosecution or by a civil suit at the instance of the clhief 
Locust Officer, who shall have the discretion of demanding, accepting or 
suing for the whole or any part of such penalty. 

18. —Legal Proceedings .—All prosecutions or suits for penalties 
under this Act or the regulations shall be cognisable in the Court of the 
Magistrate of the Division in which such offence shall have been com¬ 
mitted or in which the offender may be found. 

19. — Ingredients, etc.. Carried Free by Railway .—All ingredients, 
mechanical and other appliances, used in the destruction of locusts and 
the carrying out of this Act shall be carried free of charge over the Natal 
(1 overnment Ra i 1 ways. 


XI.—NOXIOUS PLANTS. 


[Laws.—L aw 38, 1874; Act 20, 1901 ; Act 12, 1904.] 


Law No. 98 of 1874 was framed to make provision for preventing 
ilie spread of the burr weed Xanthium spinomrn, but the provisions of 
this law were extended by Acts No. 20 of 1901 and No. 12 of 1904 to 
Xonikinm strmnarinm and Cnicus diacantha. The principal law pr^-j 
rides a penalty for the allowing of burr wood to grow and bear seed. Ink 
the case of unoccupied lands, or if, after the occupier has paid thej 
penalty referred to above the weed is still found growing, the Mgaistratcj 
of the Division is empowered to cause the weed to be destroyed at .the 
expense, in the first instance, of the public Treasury, the amount of, 
such expenses to he eventually recoverable from the owner of the land. 
Municipalities are liable to double penalty. In the case of public lands 
outside municipalites the Magistrate of the Division is required to cause 
the weed to be destroyed at public expense. Road Inspectors and Over¬ 
seers are required to destroy the weed within 100 yards of public roads. 


Law NO. 38, 1874. 

“To repeal and re-enact with amendments Late No. 20, 1861, cniiltded 
Law c To prevent tlve spread of the growth of the Xanthium Spino$um y 
Burr Weed 

1 .— [Repeal of Law No. 30, 1861.] 

•See Acts Nos. 20, tqoi, and 12. 1904, pnst which make the provisions of tbia law 
applicable to the Weeds, Xanthium Sfrumarium and Cnicus diacantha respectively. 
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2. —Penalty for leaving Burr Weed Growing .—From and after the 
date on which this Law shall come into operation, all occupiers of private 
land being persons of European descent, or in default of occupation by 
Europeans, all Xatives or other coloured persons, whether they be tenants 
or squatters, residing upon any such land upon which the Xanthiuni 
Spinosum , Burr Weed, shall be found growing and bearing seed shall, « n 
conviction before any Resident Magistrate having jurisdiction, be liable to 
.a penalty not less than Twenty Shillings, and not exceeding Five Pounds 
Sterling: Provided that whenever land is occupied both by Europeans and 
Xatives or other coloured persons, the penalty herein alluded to may be 
inflicted on both or either of them, in respect of the portions of land 
occupied bv them respectively or conjointly: And provided also that such 
prosecution may be renewed, and the penalties again imposed, at intervals 
of not less than six months. 

3. — Magistrates may in certain cases Employ* Labourers to Destroy 
the Weed. —If the said weed be found growing on any private land which 
is not occupied, or which may he occupied by servants only, or if occupied, 
as provided in the foregoing Clause 2, the weed shall he still found grow¬ 
ing after the owner or occupier shall have been convicted and fined a 
second time, or after having a second time tendered and paid the mini- 

1 mum fine required by this Law, it shall he lawful for the Resident Magis¬ 
trate of the Division in which such land is situated, to employ such num- 
| her of persons as he may deem necessary for the purpose of destroying 
4 it, and the expenses incurred therein shall, in the first instance, be de¬ 
frayed from the Public Treasury, and are hereby made chargeable upon 
such land, and the same shall he paid, together with interest at the rale 
of 6 per centum per annum lie fore any transfer or mortgage of such land 
he passed before the Registrar of Deeds; and the Resident Magistrate is 
hereby required and directed forthwith to furnish the Registrar of Deeds 
with a, statement of all charges incurred under this Law upon each pro¬ 
perty respectively, in order that the same may he recovered hy him at 
the time of transfer or mortgage. 

4. —Nearest Kraal Liable to Penalty in Locations and on Crown 
Lands ,—If the weed he found growing and hearing seed within the limits 
of any Native Location, or upon Crown Lands occupied hy Xatives, the 
inhabitants of the nearest kraal, or any of them, shall he liable to iho 
penalties provided in Clause 2 of this Law. 

5. — Double Penalty when found Growing on Mun'icipiJ Lands .— 
Whenever the said weed shall be found growing on Municipal Lands, the 
Mayor and Council of the Borough within the limits of which it shall he 
found, will be liable to double the penalty by the Second Section provided, 
and the same may lie eradicated and destroyed by the Clerk of the Pence 
within such Borough, who is hereby authorised to eugage labourers for 
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that purpose, and to defray the expense from the Public Treasury, and to* 
recover double the amount of such expense incurred from the said Mayor 
and Council, and pay the same when recovered into ttie Public Treasury. 

6. *—Magistrate to cause the Weeds to be Eradicated on Grown Lands , 
etc •—Should the said weed be found growing upon any unoccupied Crown 
Lands, or upon any public outspan place, or in any public road, or any 
town lands or commonage, not within any municipality, it shall be lawful 
for the Resident Magistrate of the County or Division, and he is hereby 
required to employ convict labour, or to engage free labourers, and cause' 
such weed to be eradicated and destroyed, and all expenses necessarily in¬ 
curred in the destruction of the said weed shall be defrayed from the 
Public Treasury. 

7. — Colonial Secretary to Publish a Sol ice in August instructing 
TieldcorneU to Warn all Persons .— On the passing of this Law, and in 
ft he month of August in every year, the Colonial Secretary shall cause 
a notice to be published in the Government Gazelle , instructing Field- 
cornels and Constables to warn all persons against any infringement of 
the provisions of this Law, and the Resident Magistrate of every County 
or Division shall cause a similar notice to be posted at the door of his 
[office. 

8. —Fieldcornets and Others Required to Inform the Magistrate 
where the Weed is Growing. —Every FieldcorneL Policeman, Constable, 
or Native Constable, is hereby required to give information to the Resi¬ 
dent Magistrate of his Division or County of any occupier, or, in default 
of occupation, of any owner, upon whose land the said Xanthium 
s pi no sum shall be found growing. 

9. —Magistrate may Engage Labourers to Destroy the Weed on 
Private Lands. —In addition to any penalties inflicted under this Law, it 
shall be lawful for the Resident Magistrate, or any person or persons ap¬ 
pointed or engaged by him, to enter upon any private lands within his 
County or Division upon which the said weed may be found growing and' 
bearing seed, and to engage labourers at the charge of the occupier or 
owner for the purpose of eradicating and destroying the said weed grow¬ 
ing thereon, and all expenses necessarily incurred therein shall he defrayed 
from the public Treasury in the first instance, and be recoverable from 
the owner or occupier as aforesaid in the Court of the Resident Magis¬ 
trate, at the suit of the Clerk of the Peace, or other officer aeting as such. 

10. —Raid Inspectors and Overseers to Destroy the • Weed within 100 
Yards of the Road.~- Every Road Inspector or Overseer of Road Parties 
employed by the Government is hereby required and directed to cause the 
wrrking parties under his direction to eradicate and destroy all plants of 
the said weed growing unon or within one hundred yards of any roacT 
upon which the said party is at work, or along which it raajf be travelling. 
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11. —Governor may Appoint Inspectors in each County during lho 
Summer Season. —The Lieutenant-Governor may, from time to time, 
when it shall appear to him to he necessary to enforce the execution of 
this Law, appoint one or more persons in each County as Inspectors, 
temporarily, during the suihmer season each year, who shall be paid at 
the rate of ten shillings per day, exclusive of travelling expenses, whose 
-duty it shall be to inspect all such localities where they may have been 
informed, or may have reason to suspect, that the A 'ant hi urn spinas tint 
is growing; and for that purpose the said Inspectors shall have free access 
-to all such lands or premises during the daytime; and, finding the said 
weed there growing and in seed, the said Inspectors shall forthwith make 
.a report thereof to the Clerk of the Peace, unless the minimum fine re¬ 
quired by this Law shall be tendered, in which case the said Inspectors 
shall receive the fine, and pass a receipt for the same, and at the end of 
fcach. month the said Inspectors shall account for and pay over to the 
Resident Magistrate of such County all such fines, to he by him accounted 
for to the Treasurer-General, specifying in each ease the name of the party 
from whom each fine was received, the date when received, and the 
amount ; and also describing tlnf land or locality where the weed was 
found growing. 

12. — Inspectors to Make Monthly Reports. —The said Inspectors 
shall also, on the first day of every month during the time that they shall 
he employed, send in a Report to the Resident Magistrate of the County, 
setting forth the number of days they have travelled, the places or locali¬ 
ties inspected, where and to what extent the weed was found growing. Ivy 
whom the land is occupied,-and the probable amount that would have to 
he expended to eradicate and destroy the said weed in each case. 

13. — Unpaid Penalties, —All penalties imposed under this Law may, 
unless paid within ten days, he levied by warrant of distress and sale of 
the goods and chattels of the offender. 

16.— Interpretation Clause. —In the construction of this Law the 
•words “occupier” and “owner” shall, unless otherwise specially defined, he 
<deemed to include Kafirs, Coolies, and any other prsons hona fide resident 
on such lands, not being servants in the employ of such owner or occupier. 


Act No. 20, 1901. 

“To include the Xanthium Slrnmarium Burr Weed in the Xanthium 
Spinosum Law No. 88, 187h. 

1.—The provision of the Xanthium Spinosum Law 38 of 1874 shall 
.apply as fplly and: effectually to the Xanthium strumarium burr weed as 
such weed had been originally included in the said law, together 
With the Xanthium spinosum burr weed. 
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Act No. 12 , 1904. 

*TQ amend, and extend, the provisions of the Xanlhium Spinomm Law 

of 187J,” 

1. —The Scotch Thistle .—The provisions of the Xanthium Spinosuin* 
Law No. 38. 1874, shall apply to the thistle known as Cnicm diacantha 

2. —Appointment and Jurisdiction of Officers .—The Governor may 
appoint such officers as may he required for carrying out the provisions 
of Law No. 38, 1874, and such officers shall perform the duties and 
exercise the authority given by the said law to Magistrates in other than 
judicial matters, and to inspectors without limitation as to the summer or 
other season. 

3. — Constructon of Law. —Law No. 38. 1874. Act No. 20. 1901, and 1 , 
this Act shall he construed together as one Act. 


XII.—PLANT DISEASES AND PESTS. 


[Law. — Act 45 , 1904 .] 


This Act enables the Governor to prohibit, from time to time, the 
introduction of any plant into Natal likely to introduce disease. The 
destruction of plants in nurseries affected with any specified disease may 
be destroyed by order of the Governor, or isolated as may he directed. 
All nurseries have to be registered at the beginning of each year. The 
owners of nurseries are also required to provide fumigation chambers. 
The sale of any plant is deemed to he a guarantee in itself that the plant 
is free from disease. Plants affected with disease that are being im¬ 
ported into Natal are liable to. seizure, and to destruction if the disease 
cannot he satisfactorily eradicated. The same applies to plants in transit 
or exposed for sale. Compensation is provided for destruction of 
healthy plants only. The diseases referred to in this Act will be found: 
in the schedule to the Act. 


Act No. 45, 1904. 

“To prevent the Introduction (md Spread of Disease in Plants” 

Short Title : “The Plants Diseases Act, 1904.” 

[Law No. 15, 1881, repealed.] 

3 .-^Definition *—In this Act 

“Plant” means any tree, shrub, or vegetation, and the fruity 
Ieave8, cuttings, feark,and any part or product thereof what¬ 
soever, whether severed ot a^aohed. 
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“Disease” means any of the insect pests or plant diseases men¬ 
tioned in the Schedule of this Act, and any insect pest or 
plant disease which the Governor in Council may by pro¬ 
clamation declare to be a pest or disease within the mean¬ 
ing of this Act 

“Diseased” means affected with such disease; and 

“Healthy” means not so affected. 

"Nursery" means any land or promises w.hereon are grown any 
plants intended for sale or distribution for the purpose of 
being grown elsewhere. 

“Orchard" shall mean any land or premises where are grown 
and cultivated any fruit-bearing plants or trees, and ex¬ 
tends to and includes a garden or vinery. 

“Minister” means the Minister of Agriculture. 

“Board” means the Honorary Board of Advice. 

4. -r Inspectors. —The Minister may from time to time appoint In¬ 
spectors and other officers necessary for the carrying out of this Act. 

5. — hoard of A drive. —The Minister may, from time to time, appoint 
an Honorary Board of Advice. 

b.— Introduction of Plant*. —The Governor may from time to time, 
by Proclamation, prohibit the introduction into Natal of any plant which 
may he considered likely to introduce any disease. Such Proclamation 
may either be absolute or subject to such conditions or exceptions as may 
se mi proper, and may apply to the introduction of plants cither gener¬ 
ally or from any specified place. 

7. — Destruction of Plants .—The Governor may from time to time, 
by Proclamation, on the advice of the Board, order that all plants in 
nurseries throughout the Colony which may be affected with any specified 
disease shall he destroyed, or that they shall be isolated and treated in any 
specified manner. 

8. — Pules .—The Governor in Council may from time to time make 
and alter regulations for all purposes necessary for carrying out this Act, 
and for giving full effect thereto. 

i). — Registration .—Every nursery shall be registered by the occupier 
thereof at the office of the Magistrate of the Division on or before the 31st 
day of January in each year. 

10. — Inspection. —An Inspector may at all reasonable times enter a 
nursery or orchard, with his assistants, for the purpose of making an 
inspection or carrying out any other duties therein. 

11, — Measures for Eradication of Disease. —The Minister may, on 
the advice of the Board, make an order requiring the occupier of a nur¬ 
sery or orchard to take, within a specified time, all such measures for the 
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eradication of diseases as may be prescribed in the order. The Minister 
may in like manner make an order placing any nursery or orchard under 
quarantine. 

12. — Quarantine . —So long as an order of quarantine applies to a 
nursery or orchard, it shall not be lawful to remove any plant or any 
pert or product of a plant therefrom, except with the permission and 
under the direction of an Inspector, and the occupier shall comply with 
all instructions contained in the regulations or specially prescribed by an 
Inspector, with the approval of the Minister, for eradicating or pre¬ 
venting the spread of the disease. 

13. — Fumigation. —The occupier of every nursery shall provide 
proper and approved chambers for fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
and it shall be his duty to fumigate all plants immediately before delivery 
in accordance with the regulations. 

14. — Diseased Plants. —No person shall send out from a nursery any 
plant affected with disease. If any plant is so sent out, the occupier of 
the nursery, as well as every person actually ordering or superintending 
the sending out of such plants, shall be deemed guilty of a contravention 
of this Act:. 

15. Sale of Plants. —Every nurseryman selling plants shall be 
deemed to have warranted the same as being free from disease, and he 
shall not be entitled to receive or recover payment for any plant which 
may be so diseased: Provided that no defence or claim for the restitu¬ 
tion of price, other than such as would be maintainable if this Act had 
not been passed, shall be competent to a purchaser unless lie shall show 
that he gave written notice of such disease to the vendor or his agent, 
either delivered personally or by telegram, or sent by registered post 
within three days next after the day on which the plants actually reached 
the purchaser. 

16. — Treatment, etc v, of Plants . —When any disease considered by 
the Minister, on the recommendation of the Board, to be a source of 
danger is prevalent in any nursery, orchard, or fruit garden he may, if he 
ceems such measure necessary in order to prevent its spread, order the 
special treatment and, if necessary, the destruction of any specified 
kinds of plants therein, whether such plants be diseased or not: Provided 
that compensation shall be paid for healthy plants so destroyed. The 
amount of compensation shall be fixed as provided for in this Act. 

—Powers of Inspectors. —Any Inspector appointed under this Act 
or any officer of the Otscorns may seize any plant which is being imported 
into the Colony and which is suspected of being affected with disease; 
and any Inspector may inspeet the same and require it to be disinfected 
to his satisfaction, tod if he is satisfied that it is diseased, and that the 
disease oannot otherwise be satisfactorily eradicftted, he mayhave the 
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plant destroyed, together with any box, basket or package in which it 
lias been packed. An Inspector may similarly seize and deal with any 
piant which may be found in transit or exposed for sale in the Colony or 
which is being sent out from a nursery, and appears to be diseased. 

18.— Compensation. —No person shall be entitled to receive any com¬ 
pensation whatever for the destruction of plants ordered to be destroyed 
on account uf disease, except that where healthy plants are ordered to 
be destroyed as a measure of precaution, the owner shall lie entitled to 
receive payment of their value from the public revenue. Such value shall, 
unless agreed, be assessed by two persons chosen by the Inspector and the 
owner respectively, and, failing agreement between them, it shall he de¬ 
termined by the award of a competent person mutually chosen by the 
assessors. 

11).— Trespass. —No Inspector and no person acting under the direc¬ 
tion or order of such Inspector shall be deemed to be a trespasser by 
reason of any entry or destruction under this Act or be liable for any 
damages occasioned by carrying out the provisions of this Act unless the 
same were occasioned maliciously and without reasonable cause. 

20. — Obedience of Orders. —Every owner of plants, nurseryman, or 
occupier of promises, and every person representing him, or having charge- 
of any plants or premises under him, shall be- bound to obey all lawful 
orders made by the Minister or by an Inspector, and shall give the In¬ 
spector every assistance in carrying out such Order, or shall himself carry 
it out if so required. 

21. — Obligations. —Any obligation placed by this Act upon the- 
occupier of a nursery or other hind shall in his absence or default, or if 
there be any doubt as to who is to bo considered as the occupier, he equally 
binding upon every person having charge or superintendence of such 
nursery or land. 

22. — Offences. —Every person shall he guilty of a contravention cf 
this Act who:— 

(a) In any manner obstructs or impedes any person in the 
execution of any of the powers conferred by this Act or 
refuses any assistance which he is required to give; or 

(ft) Disobeys or neglects to comply with any of the provisions of 
this Act or the terms of any regulation, order, or proclama¬ 
tion made thereunder. 

23. — Penalty. —All persons contravening this Act, or any re¬ 
gulation or lawful order thereunder, shall for each offence be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds (£20) Sterling, to be recovered in 
the Court of a Magistrate by the Clerk of the Peace or by an Inspector 
or other proper officer of the department. 
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Schedule.* 

Insect Pests. 

Codling moth ( Carpocapsa pomonella). 

San Jose Scale ( Aspidiotus perniciosus). 

Pear Slug ( Selandria cerasi). 

Cape Fruit Fly ( Ceraiitis capitata). 

Apple Mussel Scale ( Mytilaspis pomorum). 

Orange Mussel Scale ( Chionaspis citri). 

Parlatoria of the orange ( Parlatoria ziziphus and Parlatoria Per - 
gandei). 

Glover’s Scale ( Mytilaspis gloveri). 

Plant Diseases. 

Orange Yellows and Peach Rosette. 

Crown Gall. 

Fusieladium of the Apple. « 

* Referred to in second paragraph of Section 3 of the above Act. 
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Chapter H, 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS AND ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 
(INCLUDING GAME LAWS). 


[Laws. — Wild Birds: Act 33, >896; Act 13, 1904; Act 26, 1910. Game Laws : 
•Law 16, 1891 ; Act 8, 1906 ; Act 33, 1909 ; Act 18, 1910. A ngora Goats : Act 29, 1908. 
^Ostriches : Act 29, 1907 ; Act 33* 1909. Miscellaneous Animal Products : Act *5, 190c. 


In going through the laws concerned with the protection of animals and 
animal industries, we are able to classify these aocording as they refer to 
the protection of game and of wild birds, export of Angora goats and of 
ostriches, and imports of miscellaneous animal products. 

As regards the protection of birds. Act No. 33 of 189G constitutes 
the chief piece of legislation, the subsequent Acts noted above merely 
.amending and extending the provisions of the main Act. The killing or 
catching of certain birds is prohibited under pain of a penalty, and the 
Governor in Council is empowered to add to the list of protected birds 
from time to time. Certain scheduled animals and birds, regarded as 
game, are also protected similarly, a close season being provided from 
10th August to 30th April. Protection of game, including ‘;big game,” 
is also indirectly afforded -by Act No. 33 of 1909, which prohibits the 
export of elephant tusks weighing less than eleven pounds, and pre¬ 
scribes an export duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem on the horns, hides 
«nd skins of certain specified animals and on the tusks of elephants 
and hippopotami. 

The mohair and ostrich industries are protected, the former by Act 
No. 12 of 1908, and the latter by Acts Nos. 40 of 1901 and 29 of 190 V. 
The export of Angora goats is prohibited except to such other parts of 
South Africa as have similar legislation governing export; and the same 
restrictions exist in respect of ostriches and ostrich eggs. 

It was chiefly with a view to protecting the bee industry by endeavour¬ 
ing to prevent the entry of the disease foul brood, that Act No. 15 of 
1909, laiown as -“The Exotic Animals and Animal Products Act, 1909,” 
was passed. This Act provides that no animals such as are usually in¬ 
cluded among zoological specimens, bees and their larvae, honey, beeswax 
(including foundation comb), or honey and other unmanufactured pro¬ 
ducts of apiculture, may be imported into Natal by sea or land except 
with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. A heavy penalty is pre¬ 
scribed for contravention. 
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I.—WILD BIRDS AND GAME. 

Act No. 33, IS96. 

“For the Protection of certain Insectivorous and other Wild Birds.*' 

1. —Prohibition of Killing and Tilling of Birds Specified in Sche¬ 
dule, or their Eggs. —No person shall kill, catch, shoot at, or attempt to 
kill, catch, or aid in killing, catching, or shooting at any of the birds speci¬ 
fied in the schedule to this Act, and no person shall at anv time take, injure, 
or destroy the eggs of any of the said birds, except by express permission 
of the Governor for the purpose of scientific research. Every permission 
so granted shall specify the particular birds or eggs thereof to which the 
same shall apply, the time for which it shall endure, and in what division 
or divisions it shall have effect. A return of such permits shall he laid 
before the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly at the next 
ensuing session. 

2. —Governor in Council may add to (he list of Birds .—It shall and 
may he lawful for the Governor in Council to add to the list of birds 
specified in the schedule to this Act the names of any others which it 

•may he deemed desirable to protect, and upon promulgation to that effect 
iit the Xatal Government Gazette, the provisions of this Act shall he taken 
to apply to such additional birds in the same way as if they were enumer¬ 
ated in the schedule hereto: Provided always, that a list of any such 
additions shall he laid before the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly during the next ensuing session. 

3. — Punishment of Offences .—Anv person contravening any of the' 
provisions of this Act shall, upon conviction, forfeit a sum not less than 
Half-a-Crown, and not exceeding £1 Sterling, and in default of payment 
thereof, shall be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for a period 
not exceeding one month: Provided always that it shall and may he law¬ 
ful for any Resident Magistrate, before whom anv case is brought, to 
discharge any juvenile offenders or those offending for the first time with 
a reprimand. 

4. —Prosecutions .—All contraventions of this Act may be prosecuted 

by any person before the Court of the Magistrate of the Division in which 
the contravention of the Act took place, or in any Branch Court in such 
Division. .. 

C\.—Arrest for Contravention.—Any person contravening any of the 
provisions of this Act may be detained by anyconstable, -t>r 

occupier of land upon which trespass is being made, unless lie shall/when 
thereto required, give his full name end address, Anypersem giving * 
false name and address shall be liable to a penalty of £2Sterling. 
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Schedule. 


English Xante. 

Locust-bird (large) 
Locust-bird (small) 
Tick-bird (rcd-bcjik) 
Swallows (all varieties) 
Wagtail 
White Stork 


Kafir Xante . 

I wamba 

I jivankonio alius Jhlolam vula 
1 Ida lan vat i 
I nkojaru* 

Vmvemve 

lguluntete 


Proclamation No. 22. 15103. 

(Voted 17llt February. 190r>.) 

Act No. 33. 18!W, shall be taken to apply to the birds enumerated in 
the Schedule attached hereto, in the same wav as if they were enumerated 


in (lie Schedule to the said Act No. 33. 1800. 

English Name . Kafir Name m 

Black-headed Oriole ((trio/ as tarruiui s).rmgxiCjjon&o 

Large Dronko Shrike (Bavhanga ummilk) .irtengu 

iSmall Drongo Shrike (Vicrurus Indwigii) .Intengwana* 

Durban Wood Shrike (Bradgo mis tvoodwardi). 

Black Wood Shrike (Bradyornis ater). 

He lmet Shrike (Prwnops taJacorno) .Tpemvu 

(l rev Cookoo Shrike (Grancahis caesius). 


Hartlaub's Cookoo Shrike (Campophaga hartlaubi). 

Black Cookoo Shrike (Campophaga nigra). 

Bed-winged Bush Shrike (Telopbonns senegalus) .. .. Inqupan 
Large Puff-backed Bush Shrike (Dryosopus rufiventris ) Tboboni 
Lesser Puff-backed Bush Shrike (Dryosopus cnlda) .. .. Umhlopekasi 
Large Grey-headed Bush Shrike (Lanairius poliocephalns) IThlazi 
Orange-breasted Bush Shrike ( Lanairius sulphereipestus). 
Beddy-breasted Bush Shrike (Lanairius ruhiginosus). 


Olivaceous Bush Shrike (Lanairius quadricolor) .. .. .. Fgongoni 

Fiscal Shrike (Lanim collaris) .Tqola 

Black-baeked Shrike (Lanim colurio). 

White-flanked Flycatcher (Baits molitor) . Tncwaba 

Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola). 

Blue-grey Flycatcher ( Mmcicapa coertdescens). 

South African Paradise Flycatcher ( Terpsiphone perspiciV 

lata). . .. .. TTve 

Broad-billed Flycatcher (8mithornis eapensis). 
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English Name . Kafir Name. 

Natal Thrush (Geocichla guttata ). 

•South African Thrush (Geocichla iitsitsirupa ). 

.Natal Mocking Bird ( Cossipha bicolor) .Monamla 

Natal Chat Thrush (Cossipha natalensis). 

'Cape Chat Thrush (Cossipha caffra ). 

.Bar-throated Warbler (Aphlis thoraica). \ 

IFawny-headed Warbler (I)ryadromas fulvicapilla) .. .. TTgigi 
Short-tailed Bush Warbler (Sylviella rufescens). 

Brown-throated Bush Warbler (Eremomela mticollis). 
vCreen-backed Bush Warbler (Camaroptera olivacea) .... lmbuzana 
^Grey-backed Bush Warbler, Tailor-bird (Camoroptera sun - 


clemlli) .iTJboii 

Smith's Pantail Warbler (Cisiicota aherrans) .Ngceta 

♦Common Fantail Warbler (Cisticol terrestris) .IJdogwe 


Jardine’s Babbling Thrush (Crateropus jardinii ). 
Natal Fantail Warbler (Cisticola natalensis ). 
Homing or Carrier Pigeons.* 

Black and White Titmouse (Farm niger). 


Sunbirds, all varieties. 

White-eye (Zost crops viren ,v) .TTmlilwane 

.Larks, all varieties. 

Bush Weaver Bird (Spcoprotus bicolor) . Ttilongo 

Hoopies, all varieties. 

Nightjars, all varieties. 

Bee-Eaters, all varieties. 

Kingfishers, all varieties. 


African Trogon (Hap-alodcrnm natina) .IJmjeninengu 

Cuckoos, all varieties. 

Hammerkop, Mud-lark (Scopus umbretta) .. Itegwana 

Woodpeckers, all varieties. 


Act No. 13, 1904. 

*To amend Act No ; S3, 1S90, entituled Act *for the protection of certain 
Insectivorous and other Wild Birds/ 99 

1. —Word “Mid? 9 expunged .—The word “wild” wherever occurring 
in Act No. 33, 1896, shall be expunged. 

2. —Addition of Homing Pigeons .—Homing or carrier pigeons shall 
he added to the list of birds in the Schedule of Act No. 33, 1896. 

' * Added by Act No. 1904* fin 
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3 .—Mag is trade's Jurisdiction .—The Magistrate before whom any 
person is convicted of killing, catching, or shooting at homing or carrier 
pigeons may, in passing sentence, adjudge such person to pay to the 
owners of the pigeons the value thereof or of the injury which may 
have been done them, not exceeding Five Pounds (£5) Sterling, and any 
sum so awarded maybe levied in execution of the Magistrate's judgment, 
together with the costs incidental to the levy. 


Act No. 26, 1910. 

“To authorise the suspension of Act No. JS, 1S96 , in regard to the Tick 

Bird.” 

1. The Governor may from time to time by Proclamation suspend 
the operation of Law No. 33, 189(5, in regard to the bird known as 
Buphaga erythrorhyncha, the Tick Bird (red beak) or lldalangati. Such 
Proclamation may extend to the whole of the Colony or to any specified 
part or parts, and may be revoked by a like Proclamation. 


Law No. 16, 1891. 

“To Consolidate and Amend the Lairs relating to Came.” 

2. — Definitions .—In this Act— 

“Came” means any of the animals or birds mentioned in Sche¬ 
dules B and C of this Act. 

“Owner” includes a corporation, local board, trustee, and any 
person having charge of lands under statutory authority, 
or private trust or the like. 

"Occupier” includes any person having shooting rights over any 
land under a written agreement. 

(6 Natlve Trust Lunds” means lands belonging to the Natal 
Native Trust or held in any public trust for Natives. 

“The Minister” means the Minister whose department is charged 
with the administration of this Act. 

The expression “kill or catch” or any like expression, includes 
intentionally disturbing, chasing, shooting, or shooting at, 
injuring or destroying, in whatever manner or by what¬ 
ever means, and also includes any attempt to do any of 
such things; and also includes aiding or being knowingly 
a party to any of such acts. 
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3. —Close Reason .—The dose season under this Act begins on the six¬ 
teenth day of August, and continues to the thirtieth day of April, in¬ 
clusively, in each year. The Governor in Council may, however, by pro- 

• clam at ion, vary the close season for any species of game mentioned in the 
proclamation. 

4. —Prohibited Methods of Capture .—Xo person shall at any time 
kill or catch any game by means of nets, springe, gins, traps, snares, pit- 
(falls, or sticks, or have in his possession for the purposes of killing or 
catching any game, or set any such thing as aforesaid for such purposes. 

The section shall not, however, apply to the destruction of the birds 
included under Schedule 1> by Natives by means of sticks within a native 
location at any time out of the close season. 

Xo person shall at any time kill or shoot at with a shot gun, that is 
to say a gun discharging more than a single bullet at a time, any kind of 
antelope or deer except rheebok, boschbok, bluehok, klipspringer, duiker, 
gfrysbok, inblengane, and imbalala. 

5. — Restrictions on Rilling Game. —No person shall during the close 
season kill or catch any of the game mentioned in Schedule B of this Act. 

6. Xo person shall at any time kill or catch any of the game men¬ 
tioned in Schedule 0 of this Act except under the authority of a permit 
signed by the Minister, who shall, subject to the special provisions of this 
Act. have full discretion to grant or refuse such permit. 

Application for a permit shall he made to the Minister in writing. 

Every license to kill game in a reserve, or to kill any of the game 
mentioned in Schedule I), shall bear stamps up to a value calculated ac¬ 
cording to the rates lespedivelv shown in Section 8 attd Schedule I) so 
far as they may apply, and sufficient to cover all game for which the per¬ 
mit is granted, but in no case shall the stamps be*of a less value than 
Hive Pounds (€5). Xo refund will, be made in the' event of the holder 
of the permit being unsuccessful in killing or catching any of the game 
mentioned. 

Xo such permit shall he granted for or be available at any time 
except from the first day of May to the fifteenth day of August inclusively. 

Xo such permit shall include roan antelope, buffalo cow, or koodoo 
cow, more than one black rhinoceros, one hippopotamus, one buffalo bull, 
two waterbuek, one koodoo bull, taro inyala, and two impala. 

The permit may contain such special conditions as the Minister may 
think proper, or as may be required bv the regulations. 

The permit shall be personal and not transferable, and shall specify 
the description and number of each class of game to be killed or caught, 
the tithe during which it will be available and the place in whteh it is to 
be used. .Hot.morfc.than one.' •shall,be ; . issued to any person during** 

any one year. . .v., ,'V\. ,. 
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The permit must be produced to the Magistrate of the Division in 
which it is to be used for endorsement by him, and it shall not be avail¬ 
able for use until so endorsed. 

Every person hunting under the authority of a permit shall be re¬ 
quired to produce it whenever so required by a constable or other person 
having authority for the purpose of inspecting licenses. 

7. No person shall at any time kill or catch any of the game men¬ 
tioned in Schedule E, nor shall any such game lie included in a permit. 
The Governor in Council may, by proclamation, add to the list in 
Schedule E any game to which it may in his opinion be necessary to give 
special protection, and this Act shall apply to game so added as if it 
were included in Schedule E of this Act. 

8. — Reserve*—Venn its. —Reserves, within which it will not be 
allowed to kill or catch game at any time without a special permit granted 
by the Minister, for the varieties of game specified, therein may from time 

“to time be established by the Governor in Council by notice in the Natal 
Government Gazette . Such notice may from time to time be varied or 
revoked by a like notice. 

All Reserves heretofore established in the Province of Zululand shall 
he deemed to be Resenes established under this Act. 

Every such special permit will he granted upon the same terms, and 
under the same conditions, and subject to the limitations in regard to the 
game which may he included in the permit, as are hereinbefore provided 
with regard to permits to kill and catch the game mentioned in 
♦Schedule C. 

Every such permit shall bear stamps to the value of Ten Pounds 
(£\10) irrespective of, and in addition to, any special sum appointed by 
Schedule P. 

Any person found in a Reserve in circumstances indicating that he 
was unlawfully in pursuit of any game, shall be guilty of a contravention 
*of this Act, unless he shall satisfy the Court that he was not. there for 
-any such purpose. 

9. —Cancellation of Permits ,—Any permit under this Act shall be 
•cancelled by the Magistrate if it is found that the person to whom it was 
granted has made a fraudulent or illegal use of it, or has killed or caught 
any game in excess of or other than that specified in the permit, or has 
broken any of its conditions, or if he refuses, or fails without just excuse, 
to produce it when so required by a person having authority for the 
.purpose. The permit shall thereupon become void, and no refund will 
be made of the money paid for it. 

10. —Special Permits for Killing certain Destructive Game ,— It shall 
be lawful for any Magistrate, notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this Act, on the application of the owner or occupier of any land who 
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shall satisfy him that liartebeest, bosehbok (male and female), duiker,, 
hares, partridges, or guinea fowl, are causing loss and damage by destroy¬ 
ing trees, plants, or standing crops, to grant a special permit to the per¬ 
son applying to destroy in whatever manner he may please such harte- 
beest, bosehbok (male and female), duiker, hares, partridges, or guinea 
fowl upon such land only, during a time to he specified in the permit, hut 
not exceeding six months in duration and renewable from time to time- 
upon further application of the owner or occupier. 

11. — Killing Destructive Gome in Zululand. —The Minister shall 
have power to grant permission to residents of the Province of Zululand, 
t'» kill game during the close season, if it proved to his satisfaction that 
/the game is doing damage to crops, or in times of scarcity. Such per¬ 
mission may exclude any specified kinds of game, and shall in no case in¬ 
clude elephants, white rhinoceros, eland, roan antelope, buffalo cow, 
koodoo cow, or springbok. 

12. — Killing Game on Crown Lands , etc. —Tf any person shall kill 
or catch any game upon Crown Lands, or Native Trust Lands, or go upon 
any Crown Lands or Native Trust Lands, with intent to kill or catch 
any game, without having first obtained from the Magistrate of the 
Pi vision a written permit for tlu 1 purpose, or if he shall kill or catch any 
game otherwise than is authorised by such permit, he shall he guilty of a 
contravention of this Act. 

Permits. —The permit shall specify the game to he killed or 
caught, the locality in which the permit is to be used, and the time for 
which it is to he available. The Magistrate may revoke a permit, and 
from that time it shall eease to he of any authority. 

Nothing in this seetion shall be deemed to dispense with the neces¬ 
sity of obtaining a permit from the Minister, in the eases hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

13. — Trespassing in Pursuit of Game. —Tf any person shall, with in¬ 
dent to kill or cateh any game, trespass upon any land, other than Crown 
Land, or Native Trust Land, without the consent of the owner or occupier, 
he shall be guilty of a contravention of this Act. 

14. Any person so going upon Crown Land or Native Trust Land, 
or trespassing upon private land as aforesaid, may be required, in the 
case of Crown Land or Native Trust Land, by the Magistrate or by a con¬ 
stable, or game conservator, or any other person authorised by the regula¬ 
tions, and in the case of private land by the owner or occupier, or his 
agent or servant, to forthwith quit such land, and also to state his name 
end residence; and if he shall refuse or wilfully delay to quit the. 
laid, or to give his true name and address when required to <tq so, he 
shall be guilty of a contravention of this Act. 

tfy^Unlawfut Possession of and Dealing with Garner Any person 
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who shall during* the close season possess, carry, sell, or offer for sale, any 
game, dead or alive, mentioned in Schedules B and C of this Act, or who 
shall at any time possess, carry, sell, or offer for sale, any game, dead or 
^live, tor which the Minister's permit is required, shall be guilty of a 
o>:.iinvention of this Act, unless he shall prove* that the animal or bird 
was either killed or caught, or bought or received during the period in. 
which such animal or bird could he legally killed or caught, or that it has 
boon lawfully killed or caught in pursuance of a permit, the case may 
he, or that it has been imported by sea. 

Any person who shall he found in the possession of any of the game- 
authorised in Schedule K, dead or alive, shall be guilty of a contravention 
of this Act, and shall be liable to the same punishments as are provided for 
killing or catching such game as aforesaid, unless he shall show that ho 
became lawfully possessed thereof, and that there was no infringement of 
this Act in respect of the killing or catching of such game. 

Kl.— -Forfeiture. —Any game, or the carcase thereof, or any skin, 
hide, horn, tusk, or ether part of the carcase of any game, found in the 
possession of any person, may be seized and forfeited to the Government 
w ithout any adjudication of forfeiture being required, unless it is shown 
that it has been obtained without infringement of this Act. 

VI .—Employment of Satires. —Xo person shall employ a Native to 
liuut game. A person holding a permit or otherwise lawfully engaged in 
hunting game may, however, employ Natives to assist him, but such 
Natives shall not use firearms. 

IS.— Feyulaiions. —The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations for any of the purposes of this Act. 

The contravention of any such regulations shall be punishable by a 
fine not exceeding Five IVunds (£5). 

19. — Punishment of Contraventions. —Any person guilty of a contra¬ 
vention of this Act for which no special punishment is appointed shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds (£10), and in default of pa\ r - 
ment to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not 
exceeding three months. 

In cases where the contravention is in respect of game included in 
Schedule D, or killing or catching game in a Poserve without the neces¬ 
sary permit, the person shall, in addition to any penalty which may be 
imposed, lie adjudged to forthwith pay to the Magistrate the amount of 
any license or permit, which in terms of this Act should have been first 
obtained. 

20, Any person who shall kill or catch any of the game mentioned' 
in Schedule E, or who, without having the proper permit by the Minister, 
duly endorsed by a Magistrate, shall kill or catch any liippipotamus or 
1)1 ack rhinoceros, shall bo liable to a fine not exceeding One Hundred^ 
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Pounds (£100), and in default of payment to imprisonement, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six months. 

21.— Imprisonment .—In any prosecution under this Act it shall be 
lawful for the Court, upon a second or later conviction, or if the Court 
is of opinion that, having regard to the circumstances of the case, a fine 
would he an inadequate punishment, to impose such sentence of imprison¬ 
ment as is appointed for the offence without giving the option of a fine. 

23. — Zululand .—The Governor in Council may from time to time, 
by proclamation, remove any specified game from the lists contained in 
Schedules B or 0 of this Act, as regards the Province of Zululand, and 
may transfer such game to the list in another schedule, for the purposes 
of the said Province. Such proclamation may from time to time be 
varied or revoked by a like proclamation. 

Subject to the powers of alteration given as aforesaid, the following 
game shall, as regards the Province of Zululand, be excluded from the 
Schedule C and included in Schedule. B of this Act: The imbabala or 
female boschbok, the rooi rheebok, the male rietbok, the steenbok, the 
inkumbi or red boschbok, the paauw, koran, and crane. 

[Dated 29th June, 1900. 


Schedule A. 

[List of enactments repealed.] 

Schedule B.* 

All varieties of the birds undermentioned, and known in this Colony 
as the partridge, pheasant, dikkop, wild guinea fowl. 

Hares and all varieties of the antelope genus, generally known in this 
'Colony as the rheebok, boschbok, bluebok, duiker, grysbok, inhlengane; 
also the zebra and blue wildebeest. 

Schedule C. f 

The hippopotamus, commonly called seacow, steenbok, klipspringer* 
hartebeest, eland, koodoo, rietbok, impala, inyala, blesbok, ouribi, rooi 
rheebok, female boschbok, commonly known as imbabala, red boschbok* 
•eommonly known as inkumbi, buffalo, waterbuck, rhinoceros, Java or 
"Mauritius deer, gaauw, korhan, CTane, and ostrich. 

♦Referred to in SectionsAand *5 vaod a*amended by ActiB, 19m. 

TReferred to i$)i Sections oexid 15 ; and ae amended by Act *8, 191a 
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Schedule D.* 

Stamp duties upon permits to shoot game:— 


For each Hippopotamus. £2C 

For each Black Rhinoceros. £20 

For each Buffalo Bull. £10 

For each Koodoo Bull. £10 

For each Kland Bull. £5 


Schedule E.f 

Elephant; White Bhinoceros: Kland Cow; Roan Antelope; Spring¬ 
bok; Buffalo Cow; Koodoo Cow. 


Act No, 18, 1910. 

"To amend the Game Act No. 8, 1906” 

1. A Magistrate shall, upon application by any landowner in his 
^Division, grant him a permit for the destruction of hares upon his land 
during the close season of any year. 

2. The Klipspringer shall be transferred from Schedule B to 
Schedule O of the Game Act No. 8, 190f>. 

Act No. 33, 1909. 

"To regulate the export of elephant tusks and the horns , hides and skins 

of certain game” 

1. —Export of Tusks under It Tbs . Prohibited .—No elephant tusk 
weighing less than eleven pounds shall be exported from the Colony. 
Any jKM'son exporting or attempting to export a tusk in contravention of 
this Act shall he liable on conviction before a Magistrate to a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding £50 and the tusk shall, if found, be confiscated. 

2. — Export Duly on Certain Hides , etc. —The horns, hides or skins 
of the animals mentioned in the schedule to this Act, and the tusks of 
elephants and hippopotomi shall be subject upon export from the Colony 
to a duty of twenty per cent, of their value at the port of export. 

Any person exporting or attempting to export any hides, skins, tusks 
dr horns as aforesaid in contravention hereof shall be liable on conviction 
before a Magistrate to a fine not exceeding ten pounds sterling for every 
mich article exported or attempted to be exported, or in default of pay¬ 
ment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period 
not exceeding three months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


* Referred to in Sections 6 and 19. 
tReferred to in Sections 7 and 20. 
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3. —Customs Laws Applied .—The export duties under this Act shall 
be paid to the Collector of Customs and the Customs laws and regulations 
applicable to the collector of import duties, seizure and forfeiture of 
articles liable to such duty, and all other matters incidental thereto shall, 
mutaiis mutandis, and as far as may be practicable, apply to such export 
duties and articles liable thereto, subject to any special alterations which 
may be made by the regulations hereinafter provided for in order to 
adapt such and regulations to the purposes of this Act. 

4. — Regulations .—The Governor in Council may from time to time 
make regulations for giving effect to this Act. 

Schedule. 

Elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, or eameleopard, buffalo, 
eland, koodoo, hartebeest, bontebok, blesbok, gemsbok, rietbok, klip- 
springer, zebra, quagga, BurchelPs zebra or any gnu or wildebeest of 
either variety. 


TI.—ANGORA GOATS. 


Act No. 29, 1908. 

“To amend the Taiw relating to the Export of Angora Goals” 

Short Title: “The Angora Export Act, 1908/’ 

1, —[Repeal of Angora Export Duty Act (No. 12), 1907.] 

2. —Export of Angora Goats Prohibited except in certain cases .— 

(1) On and after the coming itno operation of this Act, it shall 
not be lawful to export from this Colony, save as in this 
section provided, any Angora ram or ewe. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall apply to the export 
of any Angora ram or ewe from this Colony to any Colony 
or territory in South Africa in respect of which the 
Governor shall declare by proclamation in the Government 
Gazette that there is a law in force in such Colony or 
territory prohibiting, under penalties equal to the penalties 
hereinafter mentioned, the exportation therefrom of An¬ 
gora rams or ewes, except to a Colony or territory in South 
Africa which is in like manner exempted from the prohibi¬ 
tion contained in such law.* 

See Government Gaeette for Nov. i 3 and Dec. 23, 1908, for the application of this 
sub-section to the other S. A. Colonies, etc. 
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3. Fmalty jor Contravention. —Any person who shall contravene 
the provisions of this Act shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable 
on conviction to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period 
not less than one year arid not exceeding two years. 

[Dated 17th Oct., 100S. 


Act No. 2<), 1901. 

u To prohibit the Export of Ostriches and Ostrich Eggs.'* 

Short Title: “The Ostrich Export Prohibition Act, 190/.” 

2. —Export of Ostriches or Eggs Prohibited .—It shall not he lawful 
to export any ostrich or ostrich egg, except as hereinafter provided, to any 
place beyond the limits of this Colony, or to any country separated there¬ 
from by sea: Provided, however, that this prohibition shall not apply to 
the export of any ostrich or ostrich egg to any neighbouing Colony or 
State which shall, by its own Legislature, have similarly prohibited the 
•exportation of ostriches and ostrich eggs, subject to the aforesaid ex¬ 
emption, to any neighbouring Colony or State, and under a penalty not 
less than that provided for by*this Act: And provided also that nothing 
in this Act shall prevent the export of the shells of ostrich eggs the con¬ 
tents of which have been removed, or of ostrich eggs which have been 
rendered unfertile, provided that in the latter case a permit to export 
shall have been obtained from the officer appointed by the Government 
for that purpose. 

3. — Penalty .—Every person who shall contravene the provisions of 
this Act by exporting any ostrich or ostrich egg (except as hereinbefore 
excepted), shall on conviction lie liable to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for any term not less than twelve months nor more than two 
years. 

4. — Jurisdiction of Court. —All penalties under this Act may be en¬ 
forced in the Court of the Magistrate of the Division in which the 
offence was committed. 


Act No. 15, 1909. 

4C To control the introduction into Natal and to regulate the disposal of 
exotic animals and animal products." 

Short Title : “The Exotic Animals and Animal Products Act, 1909.” 
1 .—introduction Prohibited. —No animal or animal product men¬ 
tioned in the schedule to this Act shall be introduced into the Colony by 
sea or land save with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture pre¬ 
viously obtained, and under such conditions as he may prescribe. 
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3. —Confiscation or Destruction , in case of Contravention. —Any 
animal or thing which may he introduced into this Colony in contraven¬ 
tion of this Act or the regulations which may be framed thereunder 
shall ho confiscated and destroyed or disposed of as the Minister in charge- 
of the Agricultural Department may direct. 

3. — Penalty .'—Any person who may contravene any of the pro¬ 
visions of tins Act or of the regulations which may he framed thereunder 
shall, on conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, he liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds sterling, or, in default of payment, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceiling six 
months, or to both such,fine and imprisonment, unless lie shall prove to. 
the satisfaction of the Court that the introduction was made by him un¬ 
knowingly and without negligence on his part. Offences under this 
Act shall be cognisable in the Courts of the Magistrates having juris¬ 
diction. 

4. — Saving of Existing Laws —Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to repeal the provisions of any Law or Act relative to any disease of 
animals. 

Schedule. 

Bees and their larvae, lionev, beeswax (including foundation comb). 
honeycomb and oilier unmanufactured products of apiculture. 

Such animals as are usually included among zoological specimens. 
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Chapter III. 


BRANDING ANI) EAR MARKING. 


[Laws.— Law 22,1882; Law 13, 1889; Act 40, 1901.| 


, l 


} 


The laws with which we are concerned in this chapter—namely, those 
relating to branding and ear-marking—have been framed for the protec¬ 
tion of stock-owners, to prevent the obliteration or alteration of brands 
and ear-marks on live stock. There are three laws in existence on the 
subject, viz., Law No. 22 of 1882, Law No. 13 of 1889, and Act No. 40 of 
1901. Under the second of these the marking of cattle in any way with 
intent to defraud, or the obliteration or alteration of marks to the same 
end, renders the guilty person liable to conviction on the charge of falsity. 
Furthermore, the removal of the ear or any part of it from an animal 
(which would obviously render the obliteration of ear-marks an easy 
matter),is also liable to a penalty, under L.iw 22 of 1882. Ostriches are 
protected chiefly by Act No. 40, 1901; but also by Law No. 13 of 1889. 

- . ,* 9 /' 

Law Xo. 22, 1882. s 

‘‘To declare ike\ Law relating to the Fraudulent Marking or Branding of 
0xtriche# and Cattle, and the Fraudulent Obliteration or Alteration 
of Brands or Marks on Ostriches and Cattle” 

1. —Fraudulent Branding Constitutes Falsitg .—Every person who, 
with intent to defraud, or to enable another to defraud, any person, shall 
mark or brand, or cause or procure to be marked or branded, any ostrich 
or cattle, with any mark, brand, or earmark, shall be guilty of the crime 
of falsity. 

2. -fraudulent Obliteration or Alteration of Brand Constitutes 
Fdlsitg. Every person who, with intent to defaud, or to enable another 
to defraud any person, shall obliterate or alter or cause or procure to be 
obliterated or altered any mark, brand, or earmark, on any ostrich or 

,cattle shall be guilty of the crime of falsity. 

o. Interpretation of “Cattle ”—In this Law “cattle” shall be taken 
imt clemed to mean any bull, bow, ox, heifer, or calf, and any goat, ram, 
^heep, ewe or Jamb, and any horse, mare, gelding, colt, filly, mule, or ass. 
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Law Xo. 13, 1889. 

“To prevent the practice of cutting ike ; ears of certain animats for the 9 
purpose of making or obliterating distinguishing earmarks” 

1. —Ears of Animals not to be cut .—It shall not be lawful for any 
person to cut off or remove the ear of any sheep, goat, horse, donkey, 
mule, or other animal, for the purpose of a private mark. Any person, 
contravening this section shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £5. 

2. —Penalty for Obi iterating or Removing Private Marks. —Any per¬ 
son who shall cut off or remove the ear or any portion thereof, or shall 
pierce or stump the ear of any sheep, goat, horse, donkey, mule, or any 
animal belonging to the class of horned cattle, being the property of any 
other person, with the intention of obliterating any private mark, or in- 
such a way as would obliterate the private mark thereon, shall be liable* 
to a penalty not exceeding £50, or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, not exceeding one year, or both fine and imprisonment. 

4.— Ownership of Animals Defined for Purposes of this Lair. —When' 
any animals, such as is in this Law referred to, shall he found to have its 
ears cut. slit, stumped, or otherwise marked in contravention of this Law,. 
Jthe owner or person in whose poshesison such animal may be shall be 
deemed the person who has so contravened the law unless he shall prove 
that is has been done without his consent. 


Act Xo. 40, 1001. 

“For the Protection of Property in Ostriches' and Ostrich Feathers.” 

1. —Ostriches to be Subject of Property as Domestic Animals are .— 
Ostriches shall he the subject of property and ownership in the same 
manner in all respects as domestic animals, and their ownership shall' 
not be lost merely by reason of their having strayed or being temporarily 
out of possession or control of their owners. 

2. —iWild Nature of Ostriches no Defence to Criminal Charge .— 
Upon any charge of theft of ostriches or of ostrich feathers, or of malicious 
injury to or killing of ostriches, or any other offence in respect of 
ostriches or ostrich feathers, no exception or defence shall be competent 
on the ground of any presumption that they are ownerless by reason of* 
the wild nature of the ostriches. 

3. —Registration of Brands. —Every owner of ostriches shall, within 
one month after being possessed of ostriches, register a description of the* 
brands which he uses or intends to use for branding his ostriches. Xo two* 
persons shall be allowed to register the saine brand or brands so sirailair 
as to be likely to be mistaken for each other. 
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4. Ostriches to be Branded .—Every owner of ostriches shall cause 
all ostriches above the age of twelve months to be branded with his regis¬ 
tered brand on the thigh. * 

5. — Penalty for Failure to Brand .—Any owner who shall fail to 
register his brand or to brand his ostriches and keep them well branded 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £10: Provided that there shall be 
an interval of not less than two months between any two convictions. 

0 .—Evidence of Owner ship Founded on Brand .—If any ostrich is 
branded with the registered brand used by an owner of ostriches such 
brand shall be prima facie evidence that the ostrich belongs to the per¬ 
son whose brand it bears; and in a criminal case, upon proof of the theft 
of an ostrich so branded, the burden shall rest upon an accused person 
in whose possession such ostrich is found, of proving that the same was 
lawfully or innocently in his pose^sion. 
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Qhmpter IV. 


STOCK THEFTS AND POUNDS. 


[Laws.— Stock The/ts ; Act i, 1899 ; Act i, 1904 ; Act 41, 1905. Pounds : Act 42, 
1898; Act 12, 1905] 


This principal law framed for the detection of stock thefts is Act No. 
1 of 181)5), but two amending laws have subsequently been passed—Act 
Jffo. 1 of 1904, and Act No. 41 of 1905. 

Live stock cannot be moved from one place to another in Natal with¬ 
out a pass signed as provided by Section 0 of the principal law. Animals 
can, however, be removed by European^ without a pass under certain con¬ 
ditions which are laid down under Section 20, 27 and 28 of Act 1, 1899, 
in which other special circumstances, in regard to Natives, are also pro¬ 
vided for. 

There are certain observations to be regarded in the purchase of 
cattle from Natives and Indians, which will be found set forth in the 
third part of the principal law; and Part IY. of the Act obliges all 
traders in'cattle, whether butchers, auctioneers, merchants, or others, to 
keep records of their transactions. 

The head of any Native kraal near which are found traces of any 
stolen cattle is made responsible for the theft; and the owner of such 
cattle has the right to search for the cattle anywhere in the kraal near 
which the tracks of the animals are found to be obliterated, and he can 
claim the assistance of the Natives for the purposes of the search. For 
further details see Section 40 of the principal Act; whilst the responsi¬ 
bility of suspected kraals is dealt with in the sixth part of the same law. 
Part VII. deals with the offence of harbouring cattle stealers; and 
Part VIII. is concerned with matters connected with evidence and trials, 
and the compensation of owners. 

Of the Pound Laws, Act No, 42 of 1898 is the principal Act, the 
second of those noted at the head of this chapter being purely an amend¬ 
ing one. This Act provides for the establishment of pounds for the re¬ 
ception of straying stock under certain conditions. The procedure to be 
followed in connection with the impounding of stock is laid down; and 
compensation for damage by trespassing cattle is provided for. The 
poundkeeper is responsible for stock whilst they are in his pound, and lie 
i$ entitled to charge for so doing. Unclaimed cattle are to be advertised 
andfsold by public auction, after having been first branded. The proceeds 
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of the sale are used to defray all lawful expenses in connection with the 
impoundment, and the balance is handed over to the Magistrate pending 
its claim by the owner of the stock sold. Provision is also made for cattle 
that are too wild to be driven to the pound. Attempted rescue of im¬ 
pounded cattle, and also illegal impounding of cattle, are subject to a 
penalty. 


I.—STOCK THEFTS. 

Act No. 1, 1899. 

"'For the better prevention of Cattle Stealing and kindred crimes” 

Short Title: “The Cattle Stealing Act, 1899.” 

Part /. 

3. —[Kepcal of Laws 10, 181 (j; 30, 1884 ; 4G, 1884; and IT, 1891; 
and Acts 13, 1895; 21, 189G; 22, 189G; and 24, 1896. | 

4. — Governor in Council may exclude Zululand from Operation of 
Act. —The Covernor jn Council may from time to time, by proclamation, 
declare that the Province of Zululand, or any named part thereof, shall 
he excluded from the operation of any specified provisions of this Act, 
and in the same manner to revoke any such proclamation, either wholly «u* 
in part. 

5. — Definition of Terms .—Unless the context otherwise requires the 
following words in this Act have the meanings assigned to them in this 
section. 

“ Cattle” shall mean and include animals belonging to any of 
the following classes: Sheep, goat, horse, ass, mule, pig, 
ostrich, and all horned cattle. 

“Cattle Kilting’' and kindred words shall include killing of 
cattle, and any stabbing, wounding maiming, poisoning, or 
the infliction of any physical injury on cattle. 

“Cattle Stealing” and kindred words shall include the stealing, 
theft, or robbery of cattle, or any portion thereof, whether 
flesh, skin, horns, head, hoofs, or carcass, or any other part, 
or ostrich feathers, as also receiving cattle or any portion 
thereof as aforesaid, or ostrich feathers, knowing the same 
to have been stolen. 

“Court” shall mean the Court or Judge having jurisdiction in 
the matter referred to, whether it be the Supreme Court, or 
the Native High Court, or any Circuit Court or any Judge 
of the Supreme Court or of the Native High Court, or the 
Court of the Magistrate, 
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“■European ” shall, for the purposes of this Act., mean any 
person other than an Asiatic or Native. 

“Astatic* shall include all aboriginal natives of Asia, and their 
descendants. 

ki J\r«al" shall include the hut, house, residence, or place of 
abode of whatever description of any Native. 

“ Collection of Kraals'* shall mean any number of kraals built or 
erected in the same neighbourhood. 

‘Native” shall mean and include all members of any of the 
aboriginal tribes of Africa south of the Equator, including 
Griquas and Hottentots, and shall also include illegitimate 
children of mixed European ami Native parentage, and 
their descendants. 

A Native who is exempted from the operation of Native Law 
shall net he deemed to be a Native within the meaning of 
this Act. 

“Spoor" shall, in addition to its ordinary meaning, include any 
mark, or impression on, or disturbance of, the surface of 
any ground, or any mark or impression on or disturbance- 
of anv grass, herbage, or wood, on such ground, or any 
matter or substance left or found upon such ground, grass, 
herbage, or wood, indicating that any person or persons or 
any cattle have been at the place, or have passed along in 
any particular direction. 

Part II. 

6. — Pass Required for Removal of Cattle. —No person shall remove 
cattle from any place to any other place without a pass for that purpose, 
which pass shall, save as is hereinafter excepted, be signed bv the owner 
or tenant, being a European, of the place from which the cattle are to be* 
removed, or by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace (hereinafter referred 
to as "proper officers’*) , or by the owner, being a European, of the cattle to 
be removed.* 

7. — Synopsis of Pass .—Every such pass shall be upon a printed fornn 
approved by the Government and supplied by the Magistrate, free of 
charge, and shall contain the following particulars:— 

The name and address of the person by whom it is granted; 

The date of issue: 

The name of the owner of the cattle; 

The number, description, and brands, if any, of the cattle; 

*The passes required by this Section for the removal of cattle may be issuedby 
a*ty person appointed by Government for the purpose. (Sec. $, Act No. 
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« The place from which and the place to which the cattle are to- 

be removed; 

The name of the driver. 

8. — Period of 1 alidihj of Pauses. —Mo such pass shall be valid for 
longer than twenty-one days from the date of its issue, unless an extension 
of its period shall be endorsed thereon by a proper officer or police* 
constable. 

9. — Consent, and Conditions for Grant of Pass. —The person to whom*, 
application is made for a pass for the removal of cattle shall not grant such 
pa>> unless he is satisfied that the cattle are tihe property or in the lawful’ 
possession of the person desiring to remove the same, and unless and un¬ 
til there he delivered to him the written consent of the owner or tenant 
of the place to which it is intended to remove the cattle. He shall also 
hr* required to carefully preserve such consent for a period of six months. 
The provisions of this section regarding consent shall be understood as- 
referring to cases where cattle arc being removed from the place on which 
they have been living to some place where they are intended to remain r 
and not to cattle being brought from a place where they have been put 
for a special and temporary purpose, or being taken to some place for a 
similar purpose. Such consent shall also not be required in the case of 
cattle intended to be removed to a Native Location or to Crown Lands oc¬ 
cupied by Natives, or to any lands not occupied by Europeans. 

10. —[Certificate of ownership from Magistrate entitles Native 
owners to dispense with pass.] 

11. — Duration of Certificate. —No such certificate shall endure for 
more than one year, but a fresh certificate may be obtained from time to* 
time. 

12. — Power to Call for Pass and Impound Cattle. —It shall be lawful' 
for any proper officer or constable or any landowner or occupier through* 
whose land cattle may be driven, or any keeper of a toll bar, or any per¬ 
son specially authorised by any Magistrate who may find any person 
removing cattle as aforesaid, to call upon him to produce such pass as* 
aforesaid, and, if he* shall fail to produce such pass, or if the number and 
the description of the cattle being removed, or the manner and direc¬ 
tion in which they are being removed, or the name of the driver or 
owner shall not correspond in all material respects with the pass produced,, 
then any such proper officer, constable, landowner, or occupied, toll-bar 
keeper, or any person specially authorised thereto by the Magistrate as 
aforesaid shall, if he be able to read such pass and know the same to be 
/incorrect, be entitled to take possession of such cattle and cause the same* 
to be conveyed to the nearest pound, there to remain until liberated by 
order of the Magistrate, or otherwise disposed of as hereinafter provided- 
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13. — Notice and Advertisement of Impounding* —Any person sc caus¬ 
ing cattle to be impounded as aforesaid shall communicate in writing to 
the poundmaster the circumstances under which the same were seized, 
and the poundmaster shall forthwith inform the Magistrate of the 
Division, and shall also as soon as possible notify, by advertisement to be 
published and made known in the manner in which the pound noth es for 
such district are published and made knowrn, the number and description 
of the cattle, and such information regarding the same as the person 
causing such cattle to be impounded shall have communicated to him. 
The Magistrate shall at once inform the Police of the impounding of 
such cattle. 

14. — Application to Magistrate for Release of Cattle .—The person 
from whom the cattle have been so taken, or any other person claiming 
cattle so impounded as his property, or lawfully in his possession, may 
apply to the Magistrate of the Division or to a Justice of the Peace for 
an order for the liberation thereof, and such officer shall enquire into 
the case, and if satisfied that such cattle are the property of the claimant, 
or wore lawfully in his possession, then such officer shall give an order, .in 
writing, directing the poundmaster of the pound in which such cattle 
shall be impounded to deliver the same to the claimant upon payment of 
the pound fees and charges; and the poundmaster shall, at the time of 
the delivering of the cattle, grant a pass for the protection of such cattle 
until the'arrival thereof at the place to which it is intended to remove 
the same. 

; 3,o .—Impounded Cattle mag be Sold. —Should the person claiming 
any cattle so seized or impounded as aforesaid fail to show to the satis¬ 
faction of the Magistrate or Justice of the Peace that the cattle claimed 
are his property, or were lawfully in his possession, or should the cattle be 
unclaimed for a period of one month after notice given by such pound- 
master as aforesaid, then the same shall be dealt with in all respects as 
if such cattle were impounded under the provisions of the law's for the 
time being in force relative to the impounding of cattle; and the proceeds 
of sale of any such cattle shall be paid into the Public Treasury. 

16. —Natives Removing Cattle Without Passes ; liable to Arrest .—It 
ishail be lawful for any Magistrate, constable, or proper officer, or any 
other person specially authorised thereto in writing by the Magistrate, 
or any toll-bar keeper, or any landowner or occupier through whose land 
any cattle may pats whi Info his lands, to stop and arrest any Native re¬ 
moving, driving, or leading such cattle, who is not provided w f ith a pass 
in terms of the preceding provisions of this Act, and also to stop and 
arrest such cattle until he or they shall foe satisfied, or have made enquiry 
as to the ownership of the cattle, and as to any circumstances which shall 
in his or their opinion give rise to suspicion, and thereupon, if satisfied* 
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to release* such Native and the cattle, or otherwise, at his option, to send* 
such cattle to the nearest pound, informing the pound master of such im¬ 
pounding. and thereupon the provisions of the Sections 11 and K>, and 
all other applicable sections of this Act, shall applv to such cattle in the- 
same way r.s if they had been impounded under Section 12 of this Act: 
Provided always that any Native so stopped or arrested shall not be de¬ 
tained in custody by any person not otherwise authorised to stop and 
arrest him except for the purpose of forthwith delivering him to some 
pirper authority upon some definite charge of an offence against the pro¬ 
visions of this Act. made bona fid** and upon reasonable grounds, against 
such Native. 

IT .—Xatires may Arrest under Certain Circumstances .—The in¬ 
habitants of a kraal shall have the right to stop any Native driving cattle 
past sueli kraal, and to demand from him information regarding the 
cattle, their owner, and the circumstances of their removal. Tf the per¬ 
son driving the tattle shall not satisfy them that lie is lawfully driving- 
such cattle, the inhabitants of the kraal may arrest him and detain the 
cattle. Such arrest and detention shall be at once reported to the Magis¬ 
trate or the nearest police station to be communicated by the police to- 
the Magistrate. 

lib —Liability fur Wrongful Arrest .—If any person found driving, 
cattle shall, upon being lawfully required thereto, produce to the person 
requiring the same, a pass complying in all material respects with this- 
Act, and, notwithstanding the same, the cattle found with such person 
shall be convoyed to the pound upon the allegation that the pass produced 
is not proper and sufficient, or if anyone shall, without reasonable and 
probable cause, wrongfully impound any cattle, or arrest any Native,, 
under colour of the provisions of this Act, then the owner of the cattle, 
or anyone entitled to sue in place of the owner, or such Native, as the- 
case may be, shall be entitled to recover compensation from such person 
for any damage which he may have sustained by reason of the impound¬ 
ing of such cattle (including all pound fees payable or already paid), and' 
by reason of such arrest, if any. 

20 .—Malicious Impounding of Cattle or Arrest of Natives .—Any 
person who shall wilfully and maliciously and without probable cause 
fvrongfully impound any cattle, or arrest any Native, under colour of 
the provisions of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of an offence, and in 
addition to any other punishment to which he may be subject. shall also* 
be liable to pay to the owner of such cattle, or anyone entitled to sue in 
Jdace of the owner, or to the Native arrested, such damages as the Court 
before whom the case is brought shall award, and as shall not have been 
awarded under the preeeding section of this Act. 
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21. — Resisting Arrest or Impounding of Cattle ,—Any person who 
•shall, by force or violence, or by threatening to use force, or violence, 
prevent, or attempt to prevent, any proper officer, constable, or landowner 
■or tenant, or keeper of the toll-bar, or any person specially authorised by 
the Magistrate, from arresting any Native or cattle as aforesaid, or from 
•conveying to the pound any cattle in cases in which he shall be entitled 
so to do under this Act, or who shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, any 
isuch Native, or such cattle, against the will of the person in charge 
thereof, either on their way to the pound in terms of this Act, or after 
the same shall have been impounded with any poundmaster, or otherwise, 
ahall be guilty of an offence. 

22. — Offence of Granting False Passes, —Any person who shall 
knowingly grant any pass required by this Act which shall contain any 
wilfully false statements or description in respect of any material matter, 
*>r who shall grant any such pass in contravention of the provisions of 
this Act, or who shall fraudulently alter any such pass, or who shall 
proeur any such pass by wilfully false statements or representations, shall 
he guilty of an offence. 

23. — Saving of Power* to Arrest under other Lairs. —Notwithstand¬ 
ing anything contained in this Act, any Magistrate, Justice of the Peace, 
Police Officer, or other such authorised person, shall possess the same 
powers or arrest of persons, and the same powers in respect of seizure and 
detention of any cattle which he may have reasonable ground for suim¬ 
posing to have been stolen, or which he may by any other Law or Act 
be specially authorised to detain, as he possessed before the passing of 
this Act, 

24. — Cattfa to he Driven along Public Road. —Any Native when re¬ 
moving cattle shall, so far as circumstances permit, drive them by the 

nearest way to a public road, and shall keep upon the road so far us pos¬ 

sible towards his destination. 

25. — Definition of Offence .—Any person, save as is excepted in the 
next section, who shall remove cattle in contravention of the foregoing 
sections of this Act shall be guilty of f,n offence. 

26. — Saving as to Europeans and Police Force . —This part of the 

Act shall not apply to cattle removed by Europeans from one place to 

some other place within the Colony distant less than ten miles there¬ 
from, nor to cattle used by Europeans, under saddle or pack saddle, or 
for the purposes of conveyance or transport, nor to cattle in the possession 
of any member of the Natal Police Force in that capacity* 

27. — Exemptions from Arrest or Detention *— Notwithstanding the 
provisions of this part of the Act, any person riding a horse or driving 
cattle shall in the following circumstances, the proof of which shall rest 
with him, be allowed to proceed without being molested for not carrying 
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.a pass, unlcfe« there are reasons for believing that the horse or cattle 
.have been stolen:— 

(a) If lie is driving the horse or cattle to the pound under the 
provisions of this Act, or of the Laws relating to pounds. 

(&) if he is engaged in a matter of emergency that will not 
admit of delay. 

(c) If lie is a .Native Chief, or accompanying a Native Chief as 
part of his escort, or acting as messenger of a Chief. 

( d) If he is lawfully driving cattle to or from a Court for bona 

1 fide purposes of evidence, or under a letter or direction of 

the Court. 

(e) If the cattle are drawing any vehicle used for transport. 

(/) If the cattle are being driven to or from their place of 

working or pasturage, such place being distant not more 
than three miles from the kraal of the* owner of such cattle. 

28. — Restriction of Meaning of Removal. .—No cattle shall he deemed 
to be removed within the meaning of this part of the Act merely by 
reason that they are found moving from place to place within the limits 
of the land occupied hv the owner of such cattle, or of which he has 
the lawful use, for the purpose of keeping, grazing, or watering such 
-cattle. 

29. — Certain Sections to Apply to Asiatics. —The provisions of Sec¬ 
tions 16, 19, 20, 21, and 24 of this Act shall apply to Asiatics in every 
respect in the same way as to Natives. 

Part III.—Purchase of Cattle from Native or Asiatic. 

30. — Passes to be Produced .—Whenever a Native or Asiatic, while 
removing, leading, or driving cattle for which a pass is required under the 
provisions of the preceding part of this Act, shall offer to sell or dispose 
•of any of such cattle, the person to whom such cattle shall be offered for 
rale and disposal, and the person acting or intending to act on behalf of 
any such Native or Asiatic in selling or disposing thereof, before making 
such purchase or sale, as the case may be, shall he required to demand 
•and receive from such Native or Asiatic a pass in terms of the provisions 
of the preceding part of this Act in respect of each and all such cattle, 
and to satisfy himself of the genuineness thereof, and in every ease to 
use all reasonable precautions to satisfy himself that such Native or 
Asiatic is the owner of such cattle or otherwise rightly entitled to sell 
the same. 

31 .—Retention of Pass by Receiver of Cattle .—The person receiving 
such cattle as aforesaid shall retain the pass accompanying the same, and 
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if the pass shall refer to and include any other cattle than those which 
he.shall so receive, he shall he required to furnish to the Native or Asiatic 
an exact copy of the pass, stating at the foot or on the back of the copy 
the number and description of cattle which he has received, and certify¬ 
ing the same under his own name: or if lie be unable to write, then he 
shall he required to obtain a copy certified by some trustworthy person, 

32. — Purchasing Cattle without a Pass an Offence .—Any person 
purchasing from or selling on behalf of a Native or Asiatic any cattle 
without first complying with the foregoing provisions of- this part of the 
Act, or any person failing, neglecting, or refusing to furnish any Native 
or Asiatic with a certified copy of the pass in compliance with the pro¬ 
visions in the thirty-first section contained, shall he guilty of an offeme. 

33. — Lability of Agent or Receiver in Fraudulent Sale. —Whenever 
any cattle shall have been sold or disposed of in fraud of the rightful 
owner or the person rightly entitled to possess the same, any person win 
shall have received the same from a Native or Asiatics or acted on be¬ 
half of such Native or Asiatic* in selling or disposing of the same may, 
on being sued in a competent Court, be adjudged to make good to the 
owner or person rightly entitled to possess such cattle, the value of such 
cattle, unless lie shall satisfy the Court that he had complied with the 
provisions of this Act: Provided that nothing in this section shall he 
deemed to deprive any person, whose cattle have been so sold or disposed 
of, of any right or remedy which would otherwise he competent to him. 

Part /TV— Butchers and Auctioneers. 

— Butchers to Keep Register of Cattle .—Every butcher shall 
keep at his place of business a register in the form of Schedule 2 of this 
Act, in which shall be recorded, according to the tenor of the headlines 
of the several columns, the particulars of all cattle purchased by him 
or received or used for the purposes of his business. 

35. — Auctioneers, etcto Keep Register. —Every auctioneer and 
every merchant or trader or dealer who shall as such buy or sell the 
cattle in the way of trade shall keep a register in the form of Schedule 3 
of this Act, in which shall be recorded, according to the tenor of the 
headlines of the several columns, the particulars of every such sale or 
purchase of cattle. 

36. — Butchers, Auctioneers , etc., dealing with Natives and Asiatics* 
—In the ease of cattle purchased from Natives or Asiatics for which a 
pass is required in terms of this Act, the pass or a duly certified copy 
thereof, when taken from the Native or Asiatic, shall be numbered by 
such butcher, auctioneer, merchant, trader, or dealer with the same 
number as that inserted in the la«t column of the and registers, and 
shall be kept for not less than one year after such purchase or sale- 
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37. — Inspection of Bey inters. —Every such register and the pastes 
therein referred to may at all reasonable hours be inspected by any 
member of the Police Force or any person duly authorised thereto in 
writing by a Magistrate or other officer of police holding rank equal or 
superior to that oi a sergeant. 

38. — Failure to Keep Register. —Any such butcher, auctioneer, 
merchant, trader, or dealer, who fails to keep a register as aforesaid, or 
refuses or fails to allow the same, together with the passes, to be in¬ 
spected as hereinbefore provided, or to give to a member of the Police 
Force or any other person dulv authorised as aforesaid, any information 
which he may have in regard to cattle so purchased or sold, shall be 
deemed to have committed an offence against the provisions of this Act. 

39. — Manager of Ratines* liable as well a* Principals .—The manager 
or other person in charge of the butcher's business*, auctioneer's business, 
or merchant's, trader's or dealer's business, or the branch thereof at 
which tlie register should he kept, shall he under the same obligations 
and liabilities, and he subject to the same punishments, as are herein¬ 
before provided in regard to such butchers, auctioneers, merchants, 
traders, or dealers. 

Part 1 \—Provisions as to Spoor of Cattle . 

40. —Rrsponsihililg in respect of Animals whose Spoor is Traced to 
a Kraal. —Whenever the spoor of any cattle which have disappeared 
under circumstances indicating the probability of theft (which cattle are 
in this and the next part of this Act referred to as stolen cattle), or of 
any person driving stolen cattle, or of any animal used in driving them, 
is traced to any Native kraal or close neighbourhood thereof, responsi¬ 
bility in respect of such stolen cattle shall be determined as is herein¬ 
after provided, that is to say: 

((/) The head of any Native kraal (umnumuzana) shall be 
responsible for ihe value of any stolen cattle, the spoor of 
which is traced to such kraal; when corroborative evidence 
is forthcoming, to the satisfaction of the Court trying the 
case that the theft in question was committed. 

( b) The owner of any stolen cattle, the spoor of which has 
become lost or obliterated in the close neighbourhood of 
any Native hut, kraal, enclosure, or lands, nas a right of 
search for any traces of anv such cattle in any such hut, 
' kraal, enclosure, or lands, and any person who shall un¬ 

duly prevent anv such search, or cause any wilful obstruc¬ 
tion, or shall wilfully cause the loss or obliteration of any 
Spoor, may be convicted of an offence under this Act. 
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(c) When the owner of /inv stolen cattle is on the spoor of 
such cattle, it shall be lawful for such owner to demand 
from the Natives living in the neighbourhood all reason¬ 
able assistance in following up the spoor, and whoever 
neglects or refuses to give such assistance, may be con¬ 
victed of an offence under this Act. 

(d) When such spoor cannot be traced to any specific Native 
kraal or kraals, but is lost, or becomes obliterated on any 
lands, then the responsibility for the value of any such 
stolen cattle shall devolve upon the heads (abanmnuzana) 
of the kraals adjacent to, and surrounding the spot where 
such spoor 1ms been lost or obliterated: and it shall he 
lawful for the Magistrate so to fix such responsibility by a 
penalty not exceeding two head of cattle, or their money 
value, to bo levied by such Magistrate. Any sum so levied 
shall he paid to the public revenue. 

(e) Whenever a spoor is traced to or within the confines of any 
locality occupied by any Native kraal, or kraals, or to or 
within an area occupied bv any community or section of a 
tribe, if the Native occupying such kraal or kraals or 
locality, or constituting such community or such section of 
tribe, without lawful excuse, neglect, or refuse to receive, 

, to take over and follow such spoor, they may he convicted 
of an offence under this Act. 

41. — Preceding Section to apply to certain case* where Spoor only 
of Natives can he Traced. —The preceding section shall apply to the 
following cases where there is corroborative evidence to the satisfaction 
of the Court that the offence was committed, in the same way as if the 
spoor therein mentioned had been that of stolen cattle traced to such 
kraal:— 

(a) Where it shall appear that cattle have been stolen or re- . 
moved without any spoor of the cattle being left, but where 
the spoor of the persons stealing or removing the same 
shall be traced from the place from which the cattle have 
been stolen to the kraal intended to be made responsible. 

(b) Where cattle have been killed; and the spoor of some 

Native leads from the body of the animal killed, or the 
place of killing, to Oie kraal intended to be made re¬ 
sponsible. ! 

42. —Fraudulent Creation of Spoor or making Malicious Search.-*- 
Whoever fraudulently or with intent to injure another shall create anjr 
spbor^ or shall maliciously and without reasonable 
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referred to in Sub-section b of Section 40, shall, on conviction, be liable 
to either or both of the following punishments, namely:— 

(1) Imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period 
not exceeding one year; 

(2) A fine not exceeding Fifty .Pounds Sterling, and in de¬ 
fault of payment, to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, lor any period not exceeding one year. 

Part 17.— Responsibility of Suspected Kraal*. 

413. — Notice of Suspicion of N< iyitbouriuy Kraal .—Where the cattle 
of any person have been stolen or killed, and the delinquent cannot 
otherwise be discovered, but such poison sliali suspect the delinquent to 
he an inhabitant ot one or more neighbouring kraals, lie or some per¬ 
son on his behalf may thereupon give either to the Magistrate or to a 
member of the Natal Police Force (who shall transmit tlie same forth¬ 
with to the Magistrate) a written notice of the stealing or killing of his 
cattle, and of the kraal or kraals suspected, and thereupon the Magis¬ 
trate, if satisfied by the affidavit referred to in the next section, or by 
further enquiry, that there is reasonable ground for suspecting such kraal 
or kraals, shall forthwith give, or cause to he given, a notice to the 
head or heads of such kraal or kraals that it is suspected that such steal¬ 
ing or killing has been done by an inhabitant c.f such kraals or one of 
such kraals, and that in the event of any more cattle belonging to such 
person being stolen or killed, and the offender not being discovered, such 
head or heads of kraals may he made liable to pay a penalty of the value 
of the cattle stolen or killed. # 

44. — Affidavit in Support of Notice. —The person whose cattle have 
been stolen or killed shall in every case, in addition to such notice, also 
ledge as soon as may be with the Magistrate or member of the Natal 
Police Force an affidavit setting forth the number, character, and do* 
dcriptiou, so far as possible, of the cattle stolen or killed, the date of the 
stealing or killing, the effort to discover the offender, and the name of 
the kraal or kraals suspected; and any person making any wilfully false 
’Statement in any such affidavit or notice shall be deemed guilty of the 
offence of perjury. 

45. —Notice of Liability in case of Further Thefts .—If after such 
notice has been given by such Magistrate to the head or heads of kraals, 
other cattle of the. same person shall, within one year from the date of 
-finch notice, have been stolen or killed, such person shall, as soon as 
possible, if desirous of having the benefits of this Act, deliver to the 
Magistrate or a member of the Natal Police Force a like notice of such 
further stealing or killing and a sworn statement in the manner provided 
lit the; preceding section, arid thereupon such Magistrate, if satisfied that 
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there is reasonable ground for suspicion, shall give or cause to be given 
notice to such head or heads of kraals that further cattle of the said 
person have been stolen or killed, and that failing the discovery of the 
offender within a reasonable period to be fixed by the Magistrate, not 
being less than one month, such kraal head or heads may be subjected 
t < a penalty of the value of the cattle stolen or killed. 

4G.— (Police to lorward copy of notice to Magnate.) 

47. — (Suspected Kraals situated in different Divisions .—Where the 
suspected kraals lie within more Magisterial Divisions than one, any 
Magistrate within whose jurisdiction any kraals may lie shall have power 
to deal with the matter in the same way as if all of the suspected kraals 
were within his jurisdiction. 

48. — Enquiry by Magistrate .—if within the period appointed by the 
further notice the offender has not been discovered or compensation has 
not been made, the MagMraic may, without any formality of procedure, 
but in the presence of the kraal iuauK enquire into the case. 

4b.— Imposition of Penalty by Governor in PouneV. —Upon receiv¬ 
ing a report from the Magistrate that he is satisfied chat any of the 
inmates of the suspected kraals committed the theft or killing, or had a 
share in it, or knew of it and took no steps to bring the offenders to 
justice, it shall be lawful for the Governor in Council to impose upon 
the heads of each of the kraals so implicated a penalty, apportioned 
among them as may be considered proper up to the value of the cattle, 
and the cost of the search and inquiry. Any such penalty shall be paid 
to the general revenue. 

50. — Apportionment of Penalties. —Such penalty may be awarded 
against anyone or more of such kraal heads, and where the penalty is 
awarded against the heads of more than one kraal, such kraal heads shall 
be severally as well as jointly liable, unless the Governor in Council shall 
otherwise apportion their mutual liability. 

51. — Repetitions of Offence. —Where the stealing or killing of further 
cattle shall have taken place more than one year, but less than three 
years, from the date on which the first notice shall have been given, then 
a further notice may be given as provided in Section 45, and the pro¬ 
visions of Sections 47, 48, and 49 shall apply, except that a penalty shall 
only be awarded against the head or heads of the suspected kraals in caser 
the Magistrate shall report that he he fully satisfied that the inhabitants 
generally of the kraals were directly implicated in the stealing or killing" 
of such cattle. 

53 .—Duty of Owner to Keep Lists of Cattle .—This part of the Act 
so far as concerns stolen cattle shall not be applied in favour of any per¬ 
son who shall not have kept sufficient■ lists of the class or classes of cattle 
ixom which thefts have occurred during the period relating to the qu#s- 
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tion at issue, and no such lists shall he deemed .sufficient for the purposes 
of this part of tlie Act unless they contain a true record of the actual 
counting of such cattle made at intervals throughout such period of not 
lees than one month. 

Part VII.—Harbouring Cattle Stealers and Cattle Killers . 

5**3.— Offence of Harbouring Suspected Persons. —If any inhabitant 
of any Native kraal or collection of kraals shall knowingly, or having 
.reasonable ground of suspicion, harbour or receive any person who shall 
have cither stolen or killed cattle, or shall prevent the apprehension of 
such person, or shall assist him to escape, such inhabitant shall be 
deemed to have committed an offence against this Act; and where it 
shall he proved that some inhabitant had so ‘harboured or received, or pre¬ 
vented the apprehension, or assisted the escape of any such person, but it 
shall not appear which particular inhabitant was guilty of such offence, 
then the head of the kraal shall be deemed guilty of an offence against 
'this Act. 

Part VIIL — Provision* as to Evidence, Trial , and Compensation in 
(!a l llc-S tea ling a n d Ca t tie-Kill ing Cases. 

54.— (Umvivtion of a Theft sometimes based upon Finding of Car¬ 
case, Skin, etc. —Whenever there is reasonable evidence that cattle have 
been stolen and, upon any search, any portion (whether carcass, head, 
skin, fleece, flesh, horns, hoof, or any other part) of such cattle or any 
other cattle Anal 1 he found in the possession or on the premises 
(Sr in i he house or place or -kraal, or in the immediate vicinity of 
the house, place, or kraal, of any person, and it shall not be 
(made to appear to the Court that such, person came lawfully by 
the same, or that the same was on bis premises or in his house, place, 
or kraal, or in the immediate vicinity thereof, without his knowledge or 
•assent, then such person may, upon any indictment or charge of having 
stolen the cattle first referred to or other cattle belonging to some person, 
whether known or unknown, be adjudged to be guilty according io such 
indictment or charge. 

*55.— Persons found in Possession of Portions of Stolen Cattle. —If 
•any person shall be found in the possession of any cattle, or any portion 
thereof (whether carcass, head, skin, fleece, flesh, horns, hoof, or any 
other part) shown to be or to belong to an animal that is missing, or 
bearing a brand or mark shown to be that of someone else than the person 
in whose possession the same was found, such person may, unless it shall 
be made to appear to the Court that he came by the same lawfully, or 
that it was in his possession without his knowledge or assent, he ad- 
‘judged guilty of having stolen the said cattle. 
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5G.— Property of Native Charged with Stealing or Killing Cattle 
to be Attached .—On the apprehension or committal of any Native 
charged with cattle-stealing or cattle-killing the Magistrate having juris¬ 
diction shall cause the property of such Native (except projierty re¬ 
quired to support those dependent on him) to be attached until such 
time as such Native can be tried, and if such Native shall be acquitted, 
oi if upon conviction the Court shall mtfke no order imposing or grant¬ 
ing compensation, then such attachment shall, upon the acquittal or con¬ 
viction of such Native, he at an end. 

57.—Punishments for Cattle-Stealing and Cattle-Kilting. —Every 
Native who shall he convicted of cattle-stealing or cattle-killing shall he 
liable:— 

(a) On the first conviction to a whipping of not more than 
twenty-five lashes, or to imprisonment, with hard labour, 
for any term not exceeding five years, or to both such 
whipping and imprisonment. 

(b) On the second conviction to imprisonment with hard lab¬ 
our for any tertn not less than three years and not exceed¬ 
ing nine years, 

(c) On a third or further conviction fo imprisonment with 
hard labour for any term not less than *ix years and not 
exceeding fifteen years: and 

(d) On each second or subsequent conviction to a whipping of 
not more than thirty lashes, in addition to any sentence of 
imprisonment: 

Provided always: 

1. That the punishment of whipping shall be in no case ad¬ 

judged to be inflicted upon women. 

2. That if at any time arrangements shall have been made by 

the Natal Government for the carrying out in any other 
Colony or country of sentences of transportation, then upon 
a second or subsequent conviction the convicted person 
may, in lieu of any sentence of whipping or imprisonment^ 
he sentenced to be transported to such Colony or Ooutytfy 
for any term not less than three years and not excee3i% 
twelve yeays. 

3. That in the* ease of offenders who appear to be under the . 

■ of sixteen shall be-: 

rod, 

*$&&& ns amended iby .Act 
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58. — Compensation to Owner of Cattle Stolen or Killed. —The Court 
may adjudge any person who may be convicted of cattle-stealing or 
cattle-killing to pay compensation to the person whose cattle have been 
stolen or killed for any damage which he may have sustained by reason 
of such stealing or killing, including any expeuses incurred in the search 
for such cattle, and any such judgment may be recorded and carried into 
effect in the same manner and with the same privileges as if it w r ere a 
judgment by such Court in a civil action. 

59. — Person Adjudged to Pay Compensation may Appeal .—Any pen¬ 
sion who may be adjudged to pay compensation under the provisions of 
the foregoing section shall have the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
or to the Native High Court, as the case may be, against the order ad¬ 
judging such compensation. This section shall not be deemed to refer 
in any way to the verdict, judgment, or sentence in respect of the 
criminal charge. 

60. — Security in Case of Appeal. —The compensation so awarded 
shall not be paid over to the judgment creditor until the lapse of one 
month from the date of judgment, unless he shall give security to the 
satisfaction of the Registrar or the Clerk of the Court pronouncing the 
judgment for the repayment of such compensation if it shall have been 
diminished or annulled upon appeal: 

Provided always : 

(a) That if the judgment debtor give security to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Registrar or Clerk aforesaid for the speedy 
prosecution of appeal against the said judgment, and for 
the due satisfaction thereof, so far as not reversed upon 
appeal, execution under any such judgment shall he stayed 
until the appeal shall have been disposed of or abandoned,, 
unless the Court shall otherwise specially order: 

(5) That upon proceedings of appeal being instituted by any 
judgment, debtor against any such judgment the same shall 
lie stayed unless the Court appealed from shall otherwise 
specially order, or unless the judgment creditor shall give 
security as aforesaid for the repayment of anything re¬ 
ceived under such judgment so far as the same inav be 
reversed upon appeal. 

81— Evidence in Appeal. —The Court before which any of the cases 
referred to in the two preceding sections are tried may at its discretion, 
verdict or judgment refer to the 'depositions in the case, and may 
alao ilieit or at some other appointed time, take further e\i- 

question of the compensation to be awarded. 
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62.— -Apportionment of Liability for Compensation .—Whenever judg¬ 
ment for any compensation is given*in terms of this Act against more 
than one person, such persons shall be jointly and severally liable there¬ 
under unless the Court shall otherwise specially order. 

03.— Liability of Parents or Guardians . —It shall be lawful for the 
Court to impose upon the father or guardian of any Native or Asiatic 
who may be convicted of cattle-stealing or cattle-killing, and who, in 
the opinion of the Court, may be under the age of fourteen years, a fine 
not exceeding the value of the cattle so stolen or killed, as well as to ad¬ 
judge such father or guardian to make compensation to the injured party 
in the same way as if such father or guardian hail himself been convicted 
of stealing or killing the said cattle: Provided that such father or guar¬ 
dian shall not be liable to such fine or to make such compensation unless 
it appear that the offender was at the time of the commission of the 
offence under his authority and control. 

64. — Certain Acts to be Presumptive Evidence of Intent to Steal. 

: —Any person who shall be found within a farm or part of a farm en¬ 
closed on all sides with a fence, or within any cattle kraal, upon or near 
which cattle-stealing is prevalent, and who, when so found, was not pro¬ 
ceeding along some road or thoroughfare traversing such farm or part 
of a farm, and who also was on such farm or part of a farm, or in such 
kraal without the authority or consent of the owner or occupier or of 
someone who was entitled, or was by the person so found bona fide be¬ 
lieved to be entitled to give such authority nr consent, may he found 
guilty by the Court before which he is tried of an offence unless he shall 
satisfy the Court that he was not there with any criminal intent. 

65. — Penalty on receipt of Stolen Cattle without reasonable brie f 
in title of person delivering them. —Any person who shall in any way 
acquire or receive into his possession any stolen cattle, without guilty 
knowledge of anv theft, but without having reasonable cause (proof of 
which shall be upon him) for lxdieving that the person from whom he ac¬ 
quired or received such cattle was lawfully entitled to dispose of the same, 
shall be deemed guilty of an offence: Provided always that this section 
shall not apply to cattle purchased on a public market, or at any auction 
sale or sale held under order of Court. 

67. —[Repealed by Act No. 41, ]90&/| 

68. —[Repealed by Act No. 41, 1905.] 

70. —Saving of Right# to Prosecute other Off cnees. — No prosecution 
or conviction for contravention of this Act shall prevent a prosecution 
for any offence which, but for this Act, any person might be deemed to 
have committed : Provided that no person be twice punished for the 
same act; end. provided',' a' proseeution or conviction'for ihA 
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jllcgal removal of cattle or for purchasing cattle contrary to the pro¬ 
visions of this Act shall not prevent a prosecution of the same person for 
cattle-stealing it the cattle prove to have heen stolen, or for the crime of 
receiving such stolen cattle knowing the same to have been stolen. 


Part I A .—M iscel fa neons. 

71. — Rights of Action not Prejudiced. —Nothing in this Act shall 
be deemed to take away any right of action or remedy which would have 
been competent if this Act had not been passed. 

72. — Arrest without a Warrant .—If there be reasonable cause for 
believing that any person lias stolen any cattle, or is or has been in 
unlawful possession thereof, it shall be lawful for any police constable 
to apprehend or cause to be apprehended such person without a warrant, 
and to convey him or cause him to conveyed before a Magistrate. 

73. —Powers of Search. —Aliy Magistrate, .lustice of the Peace, or 
Commissioned, or Non-Commissioned Officer of Police, upon being 
satisfied that there is reason to suspect that anv stolen cattle or carcase' 3 , 
or any portion of the carcases of stolen cattle, are concealed in any build¬ 
ing, hut, kraal or enclosure, may search, or grant written authority to 
any person applying therefor to search such building, hut, kraal, or en¬ 
closure at any time during the day or night. 

71.— Powers of European Owners to Search. —Any European owner 
or tenant of land shall, in respect of buildings, huts, kraals, or en¬ 
closures, upon his own land, lie entitled to exercise all powers conferred 
by the foregoing section upon the officer* therein mentioned. 

75.— Magistrate mag Grant Compensation in Excess of his Ordinary 
Jurisdiction. —A Magistrate who is under this Act authorised to try any 
crime or offence may, in all cases in which the Court is entitled to award 
any compensation to the injured* party, give judgment for such com¬ 
pensation notwithstanding that the claim or the amount awarded may 
exceed his ordinary jurisdiction. 

7th— Reference to Fraudulent Pass Act, 1S9~>. —The reference in 
Section 2, Sub-section (/>) of Act 1<>, 189.% to a pass under Laws Nos. 
4% 1884, and 17, 1891, shall lx: deemed to lie a reference to a pass under 
thn Act, 

77.— Attempts. —Any reference in this Act to the crimes of cattle* 
killing or stealing shall be deemed to include attempts to commit the 
said crimes. 

Cattle . —It shall be the duty of every Native receiving 
cattle for sim purposes to report such cattle to the Magistrate of the 
Division in which lie resides, and also to the Chief of his tribe. Such 
report shall state the name and residence of the owner of the cattle and 
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their number and description. The Magistrate shall keep a register of 
all cattle placed out for sisa purposes. Any failure to report the &isa of 
cattle within fourteen days shall be deemed a contravention of this Act, 
and if any reason appears for suspecting that the cattle have been 
Stolen, the Magistrate may order the head of the kraal not to remove 
them or allow them to be removed until the permission of such Magis¬ 
trate 1)0 given. * 

Schedule No. J. 

[(List of Laws and Acts Repealed by Section 3—already given in 
the reference to that section.)] 


Schedule No. £. 

Batcher's Register of Purchases. 



Schedule No. S. 


Register of Sales bv Auctioneers, Merchants, Traders, or Dealers (or 
Purchases, as the case may be). 
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Act No. 41, 1903. 

“To Amend the Cattle-Stealing Act, ISOS” 

1. — Repeal*. —Sections f»7 and f>8 of the Cattle-Stealing Act, 1898.,. 
and Section 3 of the Proclamation No. 9, dated the 27 th day of January. 
1903. shall be and the same are hereby repealed. 

2. —Summary Jurisdirtion .—Notwithstanding anything contained 
in the Cattle-Stealing Act. 1898, Magistrates shall have summary juris¬ 
diction in all cases of cattle-stealing and cattle-killing as defined by the 
s? ill Act, and a remittal for trial shall not he necessary for the purpose of 
creating such jurisdiction. 

3. — Maximum Punishment. —A Magistrate may in any such ease 
impose’ a sentence not exceeding two years’ imprisonment, with or with¬ 
out hard labour, and with or without lashes, in fio case exceeding twenty. 

4. —Act No. 1, 1904, shall not apply to cases tried in a Magistrate's 
Court. 

f>.— Passe*. —The passes required by Section 6 of the Cattle-Stealing 
Act, 1898. for the removal of cattle may be issued by any person ap¬ 
pointed by the Government for that purpose. 


II.—POUND LAWS. 


Act No. 42 , 1898. 

“To amend the Law relating to the Impounding of Cattle.” 

Short Title: “The Pound Act, 1898." 

1.—[Repeal of Laws Nos. 8, 1805: 25, 1874: and 10, 1880; and* 
Act 11, 1897.] 

3 .—Interpretation of Terms .—In the construction and for the pur¬ 
poses of this Act, if not inconsistent with the context or subject matter; 
the following terms shall have the respective meanings hereby assigned to* 
them, that is to say:— 

* “Cattle” shall mean and include all animals of the following 

tribes:—Horse, mule, ox, ass, sheep, or goat, 

“Herd of Cattle” shall be deemed to include animals of the 
horse, mule, ass, and ox tribes. “Sheep” shall also include 
goats, and the said terms shall be deemed and taken to 
mean, include, any apply to any one animal of the said* 
. several kinds. • 
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“btallion” shall mean and include any entire horse above the 
age of two years. 

"BuU” means any bull above the age of one year. 

“Ram” means any ram above the age of eight months. 

“ Poundkeeper ” shall mean any person who may have the 
authorised charge of any pound. 

^Occupier" shall mean such person as by virtue of any agree¬ 
ment, lease, or otherwise, is authorised to dwell upon or 
occupy any lands, either in person, or by any member of 
his family, or by his servants and stock. 

4.— Not to apply to Municipal Borough , etc .—This Act shall not 
apply to any Municipal Borough or any Township constituted under 
Law No. 11, 1881, nor to unfenced lands of Her Majesty’s War Depart¬ 
ment, nor to any Native Location, save so far as may be enacted in pur¬ 
suance of the provisions of Act No. 37, 1890. 

0.— Governor to Establish or Abolish Pounds .—Tt shall be lawful 
for the Governor to appoint convenient places in any part of the Colony 
for establishing, erecting, and maintaining public pounds, and from time 
to time whenever it seem expedient, to abolish any pounds already es¬ 
tablished, or which may be established under this Act, and establish other 
pounds. * 

7. — Governor to Appoint or Remove Pound keepers. —The Governor 
may appoint any person to be the keeper of n public pound, and may re¬ 
move any poundkeeper at pleasure. 

8 . — Establishment of Pounds and Appointment of Poundkecprrs 
to be Notified. —A notification of the appointment or removal of any 
poundkeeper, or of the establishment or abolition of any public pound, 
shall be inserted in the Natal Government Gazelle and in the Natal 
Agricultural Journal , and such notification shall be deemed and taken 
for all intents and purposes to be evidence that such poundkeeper or 
pound has been legally appointed, removed, established, or abolished, as 
in the said notification is mentioned. 

9. — Cattle Trespassing may be Impounded .—All cattle trespassing 
upon any private lauds, not being lands such as are mentioned in Sec¬ 
tion 4, may be legally impounded by the owner or occupier of such land, 
or by anyone in the employ of or instructed thereto by the said owner 
or occupier. 

Cattle shall not be liable to be impounded when staying upon un¬ 
leased Crown lands ox unfenced lands of the War Department, not used 
for grazing or agriculture : Provided that lands of the Crown which are 
built upon or otherwise continuously occupied and used for public pur¬ 
poses, shall, for the purposes of this Act be deemed to be private lands, 
mA cattle trespassing thereoa may be impounded. 
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10. — Cattle not to be Impounded when Lawfully using Land in 
terms of Law 0, LS70. —Xo cattle shall be liable to be impounded whilst 
lawfully using, in terms of Law Xo. 9, 1870, any land subject lo the 
right of outspan: Provided always, that a up cattle which may have 
trespassed upon any garden or cultivated ground, or have done any dam¬ 
age to any enclosure, dam, water course, hay, or corn stack, may be law¬ 
fully impounded, notwithstanding their being the property of a traveller 
or person who has outspanned upon the land: And provided further, 
that notwithstanding the provisions of Section 15 of Law Xo. 9, 18*0, 
cattle found straying untended on any public road or by-road may law¬ 
fully be impounded by the owner or occupier of the land through or 
alongside which >uch road or by load pusses. 

11. — Cal lie Trespassing on l : n fenced Land y in Un prod aimed 
Toupiship no! tn hr I m pound* d .—In any township not being a borough, 
and not being a township proclaimed under Law Xo. 11. 1881, it shall 
not be lawful for the owner or occupier of any erf <>r allotment to im¬ 
pound any cattle trespassing on such erf or allotment, or to recover 
damwres in respect of or arising out of any such trespass, unless the said 
erf or allotment shall be proved to have been, at the time of such trespass, 
enclosed by a substantial fence as defined in the Fencing Law of 1881. 

12. — Description to he given of Impounded Cuttle. —Every person 
impounding cattle shall be hound to send such cattle to the nearest ac- 
cessible pound and give an adequate description of the same: Provided 
always, that before a person shall be entitled to impound bis adjoining 
neighbour's cattle he shall he bound, before so sending to the pound, to 
inform the owner of such cattle, by written or verbal notice, to the in- 
lent that the owner may then and there release, upon the payment of all 
damages, the cattle so seized for the purpose of being sent to the pound, 
such damages to he calculated according to the scale in Section 13: 
Provided that such notice shall not be required to be sent unless such 
cattle shall have been properly branded. 

13. — Owner or Occupier entitled to Charge Damages. —The owner 
or occupier of land on which cattle have trespassed shall, without being 
required to prove special damage, be entitled to charge as damages ac¬ 
cording to the following**scale:— 

For trespass on grass land: 

For each head of cattle except horses, sheep, and goats, 3d. 

For each horse, fid. 

V For each sheep, or goat, Id. 

For trespass on gardens, crops, or other cultivated lands, four 
v times the above rates: 
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Provided that should lie claim a greater amount of damages, such 
‘damages shall be determined by appraisement as hereinafter stated in 
Section 30. 

14.— Persons Impounding Cattle to send a Note to Poundkecpcr 
describing Cattle unless he Jmpounds them in Person .—Any person send¬ 
ing cattle to the pound shall, unless he appears in person before the 
poundkeepers, write a note to the poundkeeper, acquainting him with 
their description and number and the distance in miles, and if damages 
are clamed shall state also in Ids note the kind of trespass, and when) 
committed, as also the amount of such damages: Provided always, that 
when any animal shall be taken to the pound by the owner or occupier 
of the property trespassed upon, in person, then Ins verbal statement 
shall be taken, and be recorded by the pound keeper, and shall he of the 
same effect as any such note in writing as aforesaid. 

15.— Mileage. —On delivery of cattle at the pound, the poundkeyper 
(if required) shall at cnee pay the person delivering such cattle mileage at 
the rate of sixpence per mile for the first ten miles, and threepence per 
mile for each mile between ten and twenty miles, hut never to more than 
one poison, except; it shall be .shown to the satisfaction of the poundkeeper 
that more than one person was necessarily employed: but no mileage 
shall be allowed for any distance exceeding twenty miles, and no pay¬ 
ment shall be made for returning Lome of any person driving or taking 
such cattle to the pound. 

16 — Strange Cattle not to Remain on Land without Owner's Con¬ 
sent .—Save as it is in this Act otherwise specially provided* the owner 
or occupier of any land shall not allow any strange cattle to remain on 
his land for upwards of forty-eight hours, except with the consent of 
the owner of such cattle, after ascertaining tlmt such cattle are running 
upon the land; and in default he shall be liable to a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing Twenty Shillings Sterling for each bead of such cattle, except sheep 
or goats, and for sheep or goats, so allowed to remain, two shillings for 
each such sheep or goat: Provided that such penalty shall in no case 
•exceed Five Pounds Sterling. 

IT. —Detention of Cattle . —A person who has seized cattle for the 
purpose of sending them to the pound shall he prohibited from tying 
them up, or confining them in a kraal or other"enclosure, without food 
and water, for-a longer period than six hours during the day time; arid 
shall he required to send them to the pound within twenty-four hours 
after their seizure. 

18.— Cattle not to be Ridden, Worked, or Furiously Driven, _*3fo 

■person taking or sending any cattle to the pound shall be allowed to 
or otherwise work such cattle, or by furious driving or othemise to h^ 
lureauch^cattle. ' ; y*-y^*. 
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19.— Poundkeeper to Erect and Maintain Pound. —The poundkeeper 
shall, at his own expense, erect and keep in repair a pound or kraal 
sufficiently large and strong securely and safely to keep any cattle which 
may be sent to such pound. 

#0 .—If required to Erect Sew Pound in terms of the Lung sick ness 
Prevention Art to be Compensaied. —In the event of the poundkeeper 
being required to erect a new pound in terms of Section 31 of the Lung- 
sickness Prevention Act he shall receive compensation therefor to 

an amount not exceeding £5. 

21. — Poundkeeper to turn Cat tie out to Graze Daily .—The pound* 
keeper shall take care of all cattle impounded and turn them out to 
graze daily on suitable grazing land for at least nine hours between sun¬ 
rise and sunset and under the care of a herd. 

22. —Poundkeeper Responsible for (Cattle Lost while Impounded. 

The poundkeeper shall be responsible tor any cattle which may be lost 
during the time thev may Ik* impounded, tinless he shall prove that >uen , 
loss was not caused by his neglect or carelessness °r the neglect °r cuic- 
b'ssness of his herdsman or other person employed by him. 

_ Substitute for Poundkerprr. —The poundkeeper shall take caie 

that in his absence some other permit -hall he <*n the spot to act for him. 
for. whose conduct in the observance, of the duties of poundkeeper he 
shall he responsible and liable a* if he had been present in person. 

24 —Receipt to he given for Cattle Impounded.— The poundkeeper 
shall at all times receive into the pound (except as hereinafter provided 
all cattle delivered at the pound as provided in the foregoing sections, 
and give a receipt for the same, signed by himself or someone acting on 
his behalf, in form according to Schedule A of this Act: and <jn the 
release of any cattle shall give n receipt in form according to Schedule 

of this Act. , , ,, . 

25 ._ Fee$ .—For the cattle so impounded the poundkeeper -hall t*. 

entitled to charge the following fees:— 


For every horse. 

For ail cattle, except horses, sheep, and goats, 

pet head. J J 

For every sheep or goat. 

. For hewing the pm. ml keeper shall charge a fee of twopence per 

day for every head of cattle, except pig*. *beep or goals, ami p.gs he 
' i , _... __ %. m a »» /lav * ami for sheep or goals he shall 


shall efarge sixpence per head per day,* and for sheep 


|£|t i 3<rf the Pound Act, 1898, are hereby amended acc wdinj, v. 
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charge one half-penny per bead per day for the period during which the 
said cattle, sheep or goats shall have been impounded, which shall be 
paid by the person claiming such cattle, sheep or goats: Provided, it 
shall be compulsory on poundkocpers to herd all stallions, bulls, and 
rains, apart from any mares, cows, or ewes which may be in the pound, 
and the poundkeeper shall he entitled to charge herding fees as follows: 

—For stallions, One Shilling per head per day; for bulls, One Shilling 
per head per day ; for rams (either sheep or goats) Threepence per head 
per day. 

20. — Cattle to be Delivered op on Payment of Fees, —When any per¬ 
son shall claim impounded cattle such cattle shall immediately be de¬ 
livered up to him on his paying the impounding fee, the herding fee, the 
mileage which may have actually been disbursed by the poundkeeper, and 
tire damages payable under the provisions of this Act: Provded, how¬ 
ever, that the poundkeeper .may require the person so claiming the cattle 
to satisfy him that, such person is entitled to the possession of the cattle. 

21. — Diseased Animals. —Should any animal sent to the pound he 
affected with any contagious or infectious disease the poundkeeper may 
refuse to receive such animal into the pound: but if any animals so sent 
be affected with contagious or infectious disease the poundkeeper shall 
deal with them as the law directs: and in case any animal received into 
the pound: shall prove to he dangerously virions, the poundkeeper shall 
apply to the Magistrate, who shall make such order thereupon as he shall 
see fit. 

28. — Poundkeeper not to use Impounded Cattle. —The poundkeeper 
shall not, under pain of contravening this Act, use or cause to be used 
any animal sent to the pound. He shall, moreover, be liable to the 
owner for any damage done by him, or any of his servants, to any cattle 
impounded. 

129. — Poundkeeper may Detain Cattle as Security .—Whenever the ' 
owner of any impounded cattle, or anyone in his behalf, shall apply to 
the poundkeeper to release the same, but be unable at once to pay the 
pound fees and other charges lawfully made, the poundkeeper shall de¬ 
liver up the said cattle, only retaining n sufficient number from which to 
recover all such charges up to t!>e time of the release or sale of the num¬ 
ber so retained, as the case may be. 

'h&to"'lQ ' every ease in which dam* 

age shall be. done bv any cattle to any garden or Crop growing on ent* 
tivaied land, or trees, or to any enclosure, dam, watercourse, hay, or 
stack, it shall be lawful for • - or .other 

on bis behalf, forthwith to estimate, with the assistance of two diain?! 
terestod persons being land owners or registered voters, the estant of 
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such damage: and such estimate shall be set forth in the note required 
by Section 34 of this Act to be transmitted to the poundkeeper along 
with the cattle: or if the cattle shall have boon sent to the pound before, 
stich estimate could reasonably be made, then such estimate shall be 
notified so soon as possible thereafter, and a foe not exceeding Tlnvo 
Shillings Sterling, independent of horse hire, if incurred, may be paid or 
contracted to be paid to each person employed to estimate such damage-; 
and such persons shall sign an acknowledgment thereof, endorsed upon 
-such note, 

31 .—('attlr wmf hr IfrfaiiuuJ ns Srrnrifi/ fur lhnmiyv .—Where *uch 
damage shall have boon so set forth in such note, the poundkeeper sludl 
be entitled and bound to hold a sufficient number of such cattle, to be 
pointed out by the owner, if he should desire it, to rover the. aimmm of 
such"damage: and he shall not release them on the mere payment of the 
poundage charges, unless in addition thereto a sum of money suflicicnt to 
cover such damage shall he deposited in his hands, or sulVicicnt sccuritv, 
by a written guarantee, given to the satisfaction of the poundkeeper <t 
the person impounding, for the payment of such damage, and the cost of 
assessing the same, or the person sending the cattle to the pound >hn!l 
consent to their release, or sue!) release shall be ordered by the Magis¬ 
trate or other competent authority. 

3V. — Ifoir Otrnrr to /frorml irln h isfitul villi h'slinmlr * f 

7 htmagn *.—When the owner or person in charge of such cattle shall he 
dissatisfied with the estimate so put upon such dattugge, or witii a charge 
made for trespass on cultivated land, when such charge is mote than the 
amount which would be payable under this Act for trespass on grazing 
land, ho shall he entitled, after due notice served upon the person im¬ 
pounding such cattle to appeal, by verbal application, to the Magistrate 
of th<* Division within which such damage shall have been committed, or 
do the Magistrate of the Divbion within which the pound to which such 
eat tie shall have been sent shall be situated: and swell Magistrate, on bear¬ 
ing such evidence as may be tendered, shall decide on -uch application 
summarily, and may order such cattle to be released, although the pound 
in which thev mav be impounded should not he situate within Ids 
Division. Any such Magistrate shall also make such order as to the costs 
of such application as he shall deem just: Provided always, that even 
after the amount of damages shall have been paid, it shall he lawful tor 
the owner of such cattle or the person in charge of the same to appeal 
to the Magistrate of the Division in which the pound mav he situate, 
or jin which the trespass may have been committed: and in every such 
tm the Magistrate may make such order for the repayment, of any 
ammiPt of the damages so paid, together with impounding fee, mileage 
mi terding for such cattle, and to make such order as to costs as he may 
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«ee fit: Provided further, that such appeal be noted and notice thereof 
given to the respondent within ten days after such cattle have been re¬ 
leased from the pound, or within ten days from the date of the appraise¬ 
ment of the damage caused, when no impounding of the cattle shall have 
taken place, and the decision of the Magistrate in any case under thi& 
section shall be final, and not subject to review or appeal when the 
amount of such judgment or decision, exclusive of costs, shall not exceed 
the sum of Fifteen Pounds Sterling. 

33. — Mileage to be apportioned irhere cattle claimed by different! 
persons. —In every case where cattle impounded under this Act are 
claimed or released by different persons, the poumlkeeper shall divide 
and apportion the amount of mileage fees and damage incurred to be 
paid bv the several claimants, according to the number of cattle respec¬ 
tively released by them. 

34. —[Tnclaiinod cattle to !>e advertised and sold. Damages to be 
paid out of proceeds of sale. Poundkceper to require authority before 
paying.] 

3.5 .—Pound free per* Cattle found Trespassing may be sent to the • 
next Pound. —When cattle found trespassing or committing damage 
shall be the property of the poundkeeper, or person acting for the 
poundkceper of the nearest pound, it shall he optional to the per¬ 
son or whose ground thev shall be so found trespassing or committing 
damage, to send them to the pound whence they have strayed, or to the 
next nearest pound, and if he should elect to send them to such next 
nearest; pound, he shall he entitled to receive from such poundkceper, or 
person acting for him. a sum equal to one-half of the poundage charges 
paVpble for such cattle, in addition to the mileage dues, irrespective of 
damages to which he mav be entitled. 

- 3G.— Cattle on their tray to the Pound to he released on tender of 
Damages and Mileage. —Whenever any person claiming cattle seized for 
the purpose of impounding them shall tender payment of the damage 
legally charged or assessed, with fees due to the assessor, and mileage, 
if incurred, before such cattle shall be impounded, the cattle shall be 
immediately released and given up, but such tender shall not debar such 
owner from 

37. —[Poundkeeper to keep took*.] 

38. —fListe of impounded cattle to be sent to Colonial Seet^taiy 

■ and ..advertised.} : ' '-Ui*-'. :■ ' •' 

30 .—Branding and Sale of Advertised Caiiie^&)l cattle thus 
nd^rtfeed, unless previemfti^ shall on tie day appointed for the 

**le be effectively branded on the ri#M shoulder 
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animal branded other than sheep or goats, and for each sheep or goat 
One Penny), and shall be sold by the poundkeeper, or by someone acting 
on his behalf, for cash: and al such sales shall take place by auction at the 
public pound where the said cattle shall have been impounded, and shall 
commence at the hour of noon, and the poundkeeper shall neither person¬ 
ally, nor by any other person, either directly or indirectly, purchase any 
’ of the said cattle, and every person offending herein shall on conviction 
forfeit and pay for every such purchase contrary to the true intent and 
meaning hereof anv sum not exceeding Fifty Pounds Sterling. 

40. —[Poundkeeper not to require an auctioneer's license, nor to 
account for any fee or dutv to Government.—Animals to be sold singly 
except mares with foals, and cows with calves.] 

41. — Proceed# of tittle, hotr to be applied. —The poundkeeper shall 
receive the price of any impounded cattle sold under this Act, and, sub¬ 
ject to any rules in that behalf, lie shall apply the same first in the pay¬ 
ment of all lawful fees and other authorised charges, next in payment of 
the sum due to the person at whose instance the same were impounded, 
and the residue he shall pay over forthwith to the Magistrate. Such 
moneys shall then be held for the person entitled thereto, who, upon 
giving such proof as the Governor shall require, may demand and re¬ 
ceive such moneys, and if no claim thereto be established within two 
years the moneys shall become forfeited to the Government. 

42. —Cattle too Wild to be Driven to the Pound .—The occupier of 

any land whereon are found running strange cattle too wild to be driven 
to the pound shall be bound, within forty-eight hours after ascertaining 
that such cattle are running upon the said land, to send to the nearest 
accessible poundkeeper a verbal or written description of the said cattle, 
together with a veibal or written statement to the effect that the cattle 
so running are too wild to be driven to the pound; and in default he 
shall Ixs guilty of a contravention of this Act. This section and the 
following sections which refer to cattle too wild to be driven to the pound 
shall not apply to sheep or goats, J \ 

43. — Inspection of such Cattle by Poundkeeper .—The poundkeeper 
shall satisfy himself, by personal inspection, that such cattle are accord¬ 
ing to the description given, and are too wild to be driven to the pound; 
the expense of such inspection as against the owner shall be at the rate 
of One Shilling per mile, and shall not exceed Twenty Shilling* Sterling 
in all, and in ease such cattle are not too wild, as reported, then the 
inspection fee shall be paid bv the person reporting. If the ponndmaster 

• any person.able' and willing to take the cattle to the pound he 

• such person to do so for a fee not greater than that author- 

i&ntiA Such cat tie shall thereafter be impounded and 

• Oldte "; 
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41. [ JVmndkeopor to eater description of such cattle in special 

. book.] 

4.). [List of cattle to be Pent to Colonial Secretary to be adver¬ 
tiser!.] 

46. — Responsibility for Delivery. —Ail rattle go advertised (nobs* 
provfionslv claimed) shall Ik? sold by the ponndkeoper on the day np- 
ponted, as far as possible in accordance with the provisions of Sections 
39 and 40 of this Art: Provided, that neither the Government not the 
pound keeper shall be responsible for the delivery to the purchaser of the 
animal or animals thus sold. 

47. — Proceeds of Sale, how fo he applied .— From the proceeds of the 
sale of entile loo wild to he driven to the pound the poundkoejvr -hall, 
if required, pay to the informant mileage and trespass fees nftor tin* ram 
set fort 1 1 in Sections 13 and T> of this Act, am! damages which may he 
claimed in accordance with Seel but 30: and be shall he entitled to charge 
for making the necessary entry, and for his trouble in -oiling such animal 


or animals, fees as follow:— 

s. d. 

For every horse, mule, or a^s. ? 6 

For every other head of eat tie . ‘2 0 


And tlie residue, after the further deduction of not more than Twoniv 
Shillings Sterling for the cost of inspection. dial! he paid over in the 
manner provided in Section 41. 

IS.— Pvundki ejter’x Certificate.— 9 Y Ik* pmmdkccpcr r-hall give to the 
purchaser a certificate settirg forth a detailed description of the animals, 
the date on which they were sold, and the name and residence of the said 
purchaser in fall, together with the name and "duration of the farm on 
‘which the animals have been running, and bv whom the information has 
been given; and the person named in the said certificate, or any person 
deputed by him, may enter on the said farm within one week from the 
day of sale and remove therefrom the animal# described in such 
certificate. 

49 . — Payment of Damnyr* before Removal ,—After ,-ueb cattle shall 
have been advertised as *et forth in Section 45 no person shall remove 
any such cattle from the farm on which thrv.mav be running until he 
has first paid all fees and other charges incurred with reference thereto. 

50, —Owner of 8 tall km, Dull or Bum Tre*jwmnq, liable to pine .— 

1 1 auv stallion, bull of mnn the property or in the lawful po session of 
r.ny priori, shall stray upon any private or Crown land, or upon, any. 
village or town land not being within the boundaries of any borough or 
statutory4ownahip, smell person shall, upon conviction, bfc liable to a fine; 
not exceeding Ten Poupda Sterling for.pjfieJi.ataTlinnv Thrcio : ;Poand«;; : for^.. 
each bull, and One Pound to ?eiteh timv;-i|*4.;l#. : jroch- 
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shall. have come in con tael with complainants horses, cattle, or flock.-, lie 
shall he liable to a line of Fifteen Pounds Sterling for each stallion, Five 
J’outlets for each hull, and Two Pounds for each rani. 

51.— | Poundkeoper to advertise particulars of every stallion, hull, 
or rain impounded. | 

oV .—statement *u he furnished io Poundlrecper .—Any person im¬ 
pounding any stallion running among the impounders mares, or hull 
among the impounder's cattle, or ram among the impounder's flocks, 
shall deliver to the pound keeper a statement in writing, containing the 
name «»f the farm on which and the date when any stallion, hull, or ram 
wa* /mind so running. And every such pound keeper, after he has ascer¬ 
tains! the name of the owner or of the person having lawful possession 
of such stallion, hull, or ram, shall transmit the said statement, together 
with the name of the person impounding the said stallion, hull, or ram, 
and of the owner or person having lawful possession thereof, to the Chief 
Officer of Police of the district in which the owner of said stallion, hull,, 
or ram, <»r the person having lawful possession of the same may he resi¬ 
dent. or in which the farm may he situate. 

.*>:>. —Private Person run/ sue for Dum'ujrs.— -Nothing in the fore¬ 
going section contained shall prevent, any person from suing for and re¬ 
covering in any competent court any damage he may have sustained by 
reason of the trespass of any stallion, hull, or ram. 

M.—| Pound keeper to produce hooks when called upon by anyone.) 

5A—[Persons rescuing-or attempting to rescue entile or destroying 
Pound liable to prosecution.—Fine not exceeding 1T0, or imprisonment 
with or without hard labour not exceeding three months.] 

;*»(>. —Illegal Seizure or I w pounding of Cottle .—Any person win* 
shall wilfully and illegally seize any cattle for the purpose of impound¬ 
ing the same, or who shall wilfully and illegally impound any cattle, shall 
upon conviction he liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling,, 
and in default to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any 
term not exceeding three months. 

fi7.—If any animal shall ho illegally seized or illegally placed in the 
pound the person so illegally seizing or impounding shall, in addition to 
any criminal prosecuion which he may incur, he liable to the owner to 
repay or make good all damages, costs, and charges arising out of such 
illegal seizure or impounding, together with an additional sum of double 
the amount of the pound fees paid for such animal. 

.58 .—Poultry and Pigeons .—Poultry and pigeons trespassing upon 
and doing damage to any garden, cultivated laud, dam, watercourse, corn, 
nfr hayy on any priyate landB, may lawfully be destroyed, 

•;- nf ah in Pigs.—This .Act shall apply to pigs in 
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the same manner as it applies to sheep; but this shall not be taken 
to mean that any provisions which refer specially to rams shall apply 
also to boars. Every poundkeeper shall set aside a separate enclosure in 
liis pound for pigs, and he shall be obliged to maintain the same in a 
suitable condition for the confinement and housing of pigs.* 

GO, — Buies .—The Governor in Council inay make any rules neces¬ 
sary for carrying out this Act. The contravention of any rule shall be 
deemed a contravention of this Act. 

8,1 .—Penalties for Contravention .—For any contravention of any 
requirement of this Act for which no special provision has been made 
the peison contravening shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Five 
Pound* Sterling, or in default of payment to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, not exceeding one month. 


REFERENCES IN OTHER LAWS. 


Stock Tiif.its. 

On the subject of ostrich theft*. Section i of Act No. 40, 1.901 (sec 
Cli. HI.) says:—“Upon any charge of theft of ostriches <>?• of ostrich 
feathers, or of malicious injury to or killing of ostriches or of any offence 
in respect-of ostriches or ostrich feathers, or in any action in which the 
property in ostriches or ostrich feathers is in question, no exception >r 
defence shall he competent on (lie ground of any presumption that they 
are ownerless by reason of the wild nature of ostriches/' 

Pounds. 

For the observances in connection with outbreaks of lungsieknesa 
which the law requires of pound masters, see Section 30—34 of Act No. 
30, 1897 (the full text will be found in Ch, L (iii.). Lungsiek cattle in 
public pounds must be destroyed, and poundinasters must report the' 
outbreak of disease to the Magistrate or the nearest stock inspector. A 
declaration must also be made at sales of impounded cattle as to the date 
when the last case of lungsickness occurred in the pound. 

ITnbranded sheep found running on any Crown lands. Native loca¬ 
tion, or commonage, may be impounded if no one can be found to claim 
the same* See the full terms of this provision in Section 9 of La# No. 
48 , 1887, in Ch. X : ;• 

See also Sections 80 and 21 of Act No. X 1899, in part i 

of tl>e present chapter. • 
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Chapter V. 

THE LAW AS REGARDS DOGS. 


[LAWS.— Section of Law 13, 1874 ; Law 27. 1875.] 


One law only is in existence in Natal relating exclusively to dog< r 
*m. ? Law No. 27 of 1875, blit Law No. 13 of the previous year al*o con¬ 
tains a clause referring to trespassing by dogs. Under the latter, a clog 
not having a collar with the name of its owner legibly inscribed thereon 
♦can be destroyed summarily if found trespassing; but the possession of 
a collar may not save the clog if it i- found worrying sheep or other 
animals or pursuing game. The existing dog tax* of 5s. per head was 
imposed by Law No. 27 of Is*5; and the same law also defines owner¬ 
ship in re,-pect of dogs, for the purposes of the law—namely, the occupier 
of the premises, or the headman of the native kraal, as the case may he, 
where the dog or dogs concerned arc permitted to remain, onle** they can 
prove to the contrary. 


Lwv No, 13, ts74. 

"WHli rojord to Tn'*]ht*s no i'rirole Linds."* 

k —Dotjs Tre#pending, tttotf hr Ih rotted, if U neon [rolled. —I f any 
dog shall be found trespassing on any farm, estate, land, garden, yard or 
premises belonging to any person, corporation or company, and at large 
without being under the immediate custody, protection or control of 
some competent person, or unless siudi dog shall have a collar round its 
neck with the name of its owner legibly engraved or painted in Lnglish 
loiters thereon,** and such dog. while so found trespassing and at large, 
may be immediately killed or destroyed by the owner, tenant, or occupier 
of such farm, estate, land, garden, yard or premises, or by the agent or 
•comfit of such owner, tenant or occupier. 

Provided that such collar shall not protect a dog from liability to 
be destroyed if found worrying sheep or other animals, or pursuing game, 
or if trespassing upon a farm, and not being then in immediate ms tody, 
piot^tion or control of some competent person, f 

s,. ; ''*fhis Law given in full in Chapter VfL : “ Fencing, Trespass,and Squatting." 

* * In Cttthbert v, Morih the dog had a collar, but without, a name on it. 
amended by Act No. *5, 1899, 
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Law No. 2J, 1815. 

*'*’or abating (hr Hinstinny and datmagr done In properly, occasioned hy 
ihe great number of Days* hi the Colony of Xatal/' 

\,— f to position of a Dog 7b.r.—There ulmll U* payable in the Gov- 
miinont of Natal for all dogs within tlu\ said Polony of Natal, a ta>. 
of Five Shilling per head per annum. 

2 .—Liability for Tax Defined .—Every person who shall keep or 
cause to he kept, or have in his possession, care, or charge, any dog or 
dogs within the said Colony, shall he chargeable with and liable to pav 
in each and every year during any portion of which he may keep, or 
cause to he kept, or have in his care or charge, any dog or dogs, for ea< h 
and every such dog. a tax or sum of Five Shillings: provided, newrthe. 
less, that all dogs under the age of six months shall he exempted from 
the operation of this Law. 

H .—Governor may order Destruction of Dog* not paid for .— It slut I 
lie lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor at any time hy Proclamation t 
authorise or direct the destruction of any or all dog? for which tin- 
aforesaid tax shall not have been duly paid, or of any dog? which, if anv 
registration thereof shall have been by any such Proclamation required, 
shall not have been duly registered in accordance with any such Procla¬ 
mation. * 

4— Rules and Regulations. — li shall be lawful for tbo Lieutenant- 
Governor from time to time, and at any time by and with 1 lie advice of 
bis Executive Council, to frame and issue by Proclamation such rules 
and regulations as he may think best as to the time and payment of, 
and the manner or mode of collection of. the tax imposed by this Law. 
and of issuing licenses for the same, and as to any required registration 
of dogs thereunder, and to appoint any officers or other persons for the 
collection thereof: and to impose by such rules or regulations anv 
penalties not exceeding three pounds, on every person failing to comply 
with this Law', or with any such rules or regulations, and for all other 
matters and things which may he requisite or necessary in order to give 
full force and effect to the provisions of the Law. 

O.—[Collection of Tax in Boroughs.] 

ft.—Evidence in action for Damages done hy Dogs. —In suing for 
damages for injury done to horses; cattle, goats, sheep, poultry* ot other 
live stock bv dogs, it shall Hot l>e necessary for the person seeking such 
damages to show a previous mischievous propensity in the dog or dogs 
causing the injury, or the owner’* knowledge of such previous mis¬ 
chievous propensity, or that the-, injury was attributable to neglect on the 
part of such owner, _ t 
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1. — 0 wn t'fshift i>f l)mj t] /’finrtf for parpowx of this Law, —The oc¬ 
cupier of nny Jimise or premises and ihe headmen of any Native kraal 
where any dog is kept nr permitted to live or remain dial! he deemed 
to he the owner of such doe J\»| the purposes of this Law, unless il»< j 
Paid occupier or headman ean prove that he i< not the owner of such dog,, 
and that Mich dog was kept or permitted to live or remain in the said 
house, or premises, or Native kraal without his sanction or knowledge. 

S'.— Owner of Day to produce License when required. —Every per¬ 
son having in his possession or custody any dog or dogs shall produce the 
!hvn*e for such dog or dogs \vhene\er so required by any Resident Magis¬ 
trate, Kieldeornet. Polite Constable, or owner or omipier of the farm 
on which such person resides. and shall in cast* of n»gleet or refusal, if 
licensed, he liahh* to a penalty of Five Shillings, or in default oi pav- 
ment he imprisoned for any period not exceeding seven days. 

p.— Operation of this Low, --This Law shall he in force and extend 
oniv 14 ) such divisions, counties, or districts as the Lieutenant-Governor, 
by and with the advice of his Executive Council, shall hy Proclamation' 
declare to he under the operation of the Law, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, by and with the advice of the Executive Council, may from 
time to time exempt, l>v Proclamation, any ui\isi«m, county, or district 
from the operation of this Law. and may from time to time include 
within the operation hereof any division, county, or district a* may from 
time to time he found expedient.* 

{Dated nth Oer. f 187- 7 . 


Rules Made nv His K\< r:n.r:xt v in Corxvi l. 

Voder Set Von) 5. Law V, 1875 .— Government Gazette , 25th March, 

1887. 


v. Even dog above the age of six months shall he liremed and wear 
a numbered collar or strap. 

3 . The tax of Fiv« Shillings imposed under the Law slmll he paid 
to the Magistrates or to persons appointed hy them lor the receipt and 
collection of the same, and shall he deemed to he payable for and in 
Vcspeet of the year during which it shall be paid. 


*The provisions of this Law were extended to the whole Colony, except Mantz- 
hunr, Durham th<4 Northern Districts and Zululand, by a Proclamation appearing »» 
XheGotvrnmeni Gazette for Nov. 11, 1870 The Northern Districts were included tn 
1904 (see Proc. 60 in O.O. June 7. Z” hllfind J he 

Proc, I3» in G.G. Nov, 2i, 1904) For the applicant 0! ih? ta\v in PitttrniauU^ 
burgee Proc, in G.G. Nov. H, 1870. and Regulations in (».<•, March 4, 1NS4, as 
regards Durban, see Procs. inG.G. Nov* 23, 1880. and Dec. 11, *$ 94 -. v 

[Destruction of Dogs authorised as follows : --Divisions ot KlipRivei, , ■ * 

and IfaiaUig*. Proc, in G O June i«*t ; Maritrburtf, Proc. in <-<>. Ma> ..0, . 

Latfwhtih, Proc* in G.C. March 28, 1843 : Borough ot NewcvdU I roc. m t.A*. Mh> 

& *‘%1 
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4. The owner or person in' charge of every dog above the age of 
• &ix months shall take out or procure from the Magistrate, or other per¬ 
son appointed by him, as in the foregoing rule provided, a collar or strap 
bearing a number or having a numbered plate attached thereto, which 
lie shall cause to be fastened to, or worn by such dog. 

5. The Magistrates, or other person, shall issue to applicants a 
license, as per form annexed, for each anti every dog for which a num¬ 
bered collar or strap has been previously issued; and such license shall 
specify the number of the -said collar or strap, and shall be in force no 
longer than the 31st day of December next ensuing on the date of the 
issue thereof. 

(5. Every such license shall be renewed at the expiration thereof, 
upon the production by the person applying to the Magistrate, or other 
Officer, of the expired license or the numbered collar or strap in respect 
of which the renewal is required. 

7. It shall not be necessary for the Magistrate, or other person, 
when renewing the license, to issue a fresh collar or strap, unless the 
►one previously issued shall be proved to have been lost or destroyed. 

8. Xo dog shall be considered licensed unless the number of tin 
collar or strap worn by such dog shall correspond with the number speci¬ 
fied in the license held by the owner or person in charge of the same. 

y. Nothing in these rules shall prevent the transfer of the num¬ 
bered collar or strap froili any one dog to any other dog, or the removal 
of a licensed dog from one ward or district to any other ward or district. 

10. Every person contravening or failing to comply with the re¬ 
quirements of these Regulations shall be proceeded against summarily, 
in the Court of the Resident Magistrate having jurisdiction, upon the 
complaint or information of any person, and shall, upon conviction, be 
liable to any penalty not exceeding £3 Sterling. 

11. The Lieutenant-Governor may authorise one or more persons 

•to act as Inspectors for each ward or other district within the operation 
of the Law, whose duty it shall he to visit each house, kraal, or other 
dwelling, at least once in each year, ascertain the number of dogs kept 
thereat, and examine all licenses and collars, and any person obstructing 
or in any way hindering the person so authorised, in the execution of his 
duty, or failing to assist him :*hen celled upon to do so, shall be deemed i 
to have contravened these Regulations. And the persona s© authorised 
as Inspectors shall, as soon as may be, report to the Resident ^ 

having jurisdiction all contra^^ of - 

•or of the Lawunder which they are issued. - 
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FORM OF LICENSE. 


License. 

(Under Law No. 27, 1815.) 

No. 

. 19 

This is to license and authorise 

residing at 

in the Division of 

to keep the dog wearing the collar or strap numbered 
from this date to the 31st day of Deoemher next. 


Wand or District No. 


Issuing Officer 

in the Division of 
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Chapter VI. 


LOADS, TKAFF1C, AND OUTSl’ANS. 


|L\\vs. - A\ads ami JRontl Hoards : Law 9, 1870; Law 19, 1875; Art 35, 1901. 
Traffic: I.aw ij, 1865; Law 13, 1874. Fencing f*u blit' A "<nuh : Act 9. 190.2. On; 
pent *: Law 9, 1870; Law 14, 1872; Act 15, t Sc>6. j 


The construction and maintenance of main roads is protided for bv 
Law No. lb. 1875. The Chief Kngineer of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment is empowered to take land for the purposes of main roads, which 
land, however, shall not exceed one hundred feet in width, lie may ul*i 
enter upon any land where there may be suitable materials for road 
construction. Compensation is provided for in cases where actual loss 
occurs to the owner thereby, as well as for any damage sustained in con¬ 
nection with the camping of road parties. For the purpose of adjudicat¬ 
ing in cases of dispute with by-roads, Hoad Boards may be formed, under 
Act No. 35, 1901, which deals fully with the constitution of such. 
Boards, their jurisdiction and powers. This Act also deals with un¬ 
authorised interferences with by-roads, and also with the erection of 
gates and their use. 

The fencing of public roads, and the provision of gates thereon, is 
dealt with by Act No. 9 of 1902. 

Two I>aws are in existence for the regulation of traffic on public 
roads—Law No. 13 of 1805 and Law No. 33 or 1874. The former deals 
more with the direction of traffic, that is to say, with a view to pro¬ 
viding for the safety of persons using such roads; whilst the latter pro¬ 
vides for the closing of old roads and the opening of new ones. 

The principal outspan law is Law No. 9 of 1870. This law em¬ 
powers the Governor, upon petition from the owner of a farm, to set 
aside a piece of land on such farm for outspan purposes, whereupon the 
remainder of the farm becomes freed from general servitude of out span. 
Until such steps are taken to provide for a public out span, no owner or* 
occupier of a farm subject to right of outspan can prevent any person 
from outspanning on any part of that farm, so long as he does not camp 
within 300 yards of the homestead, and making use of any uncultivated 1 ' 
land on the farm for grazing his animals. All Crown lands are subject 
to the servitude of outspan# as are also Native reserves, nnttor 
conditions (see Section 18). 
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Under Act .No. 15, 18i>G, the (Jovmiincut may, if deemed necessary, 
lay out an ouispan on any /arm, at an animal rental, until such time as 
the owner of tho farm may Jay off an outspan in terms of Law X<% \) d 
lhMO. Such outspans as the Dovornment may lay off an* t*« in.* jem^d by 
ami at the expense of the L'overriinenL 


f. ~ ROADS AM) ROAD HOARDS. 


Lwv Xo. lh. is;5. 


*'./<> I'ntnilt 1 for tfn i ('on*f notion onJ Month none** of flu Mo t tt ll'j r d< 

of Hn f ('oltmtf.' 


L.(Power given t.» the PLil Kngineer (/./*.. Chief Engineer, 

PAID.) to enter upon ('town lands and take material for nubile 
works) 

d.— 11 idth of Main Ponds.--Mntr.riols. —Xo land to L* mken ike* 
the purposes of any Main Road shall exceed one hundred feet in width, 
and except as hereinafter mentioned all material (wood or timb*-r e.\- 
(opted) raised and t arried awa v to he employed in the nuisi met ion an I 
repair of any Main Road, or of any Bridge, Culvert, Drain. Wan■ri-.nu>", 
or other work entmeeied with or forming part of the said road, -hall he 
employed and us*d only in the construction and repair of so numb of 
the road, or of any of the.aforesaid works, as lie and are situated w ithm 
the boundaries of the original grant from which the material b;i- Le«m 
raise* 1: 


{Proviso re Conifu nsafion) : Provided that no land he taken o'* 
materials he raised or carried away as aforesaid upon which am build¬ 
ing may actually he thereon erected without compensation to tie* pro¬ 
prietor; and that no land he taken or materials raised and carried away 
without previous notice to the proprietor thereof, by transmitting the 
same through the Post Office, addressed 1o said owner's last known pbee 
of abode: Provided also that, should the proprietor or occupier ohjeM ; » 
such materials being raised or taken, such objection shall he referred i ■» 


the decision of the Resultni Magistrate, who, after inspection and in- 
vcMdigation, shall make such order thereon as L* him may seem iair at: 1 
JHirt.' 

4.-~~iWhere Materials* are not Obtainable on Land through trhn-h t ■>* 
Hoad rims .—The said Oiyil Engineer or the Officer acting as such for the 
time feeing, and all persons authorised thereto hy him, shall have power 
1W& authority, should no serviceable material for constructing or renair* 

"ps of th.e original 
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grant through which lies that portion of the Main Road to be con¬ 
structed or repaired, to enter upon any land and wherever found to raise- 
and carry away such materials as hereinbefore provided: Provided al¬ 
ways that whenever such materials are carried away from land over 
which no such rights as aforesaid have been reserved, or from land that 
the Government may have a legal right to use, but which has been im¬ 
proved by cultivation, irrigation, or otherwise, the said Civil Engineer, or 
other Officer as aforesaid, shall treat and agree with the proprietor 
thereof in manner provided by the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Sections of this 
Law, and in other respects deal with the said proprietor or with the said 
land as in the said sections provided and set forth. 

5.— In what cases an Agreement for Purchase or Hire must be 
made .—If the aforesaid Civil Engineer or the Officer acting in that 
capacity for the time being, should require to take or use any land for 
the purpose of a Main Road, or to dig, get, or carry away any materials 
for constructing and repairing the said road, over which land no such 
rights as aforesaid have been created or secured, and belonging to any 
person who may think proper to require compensation from the said 
Civil Engineer, or if he should require to use any land or to take 
materials from any land that the Government may have a legal right to 
use, but which has been improved by cultivation, irrigation, or otherwise, 
he may treat and agree with every such person for the purchase or hire, 
as the case may be, of any such land or materials, and may enter info 
any contract relative to the obtaining of such land or materials, and for 
compensation for the use of such improved laud upon such terms and 
conditions as he shall judge expedient. 

9. —Punishment for Obstructing Officers or Injuring Public Works, 
etc .— If any person shall wilfully prevent or assault, or threaten to 
assault, or obstruct the said Civil Engineer or any surveyor or contractor 
5n the execution of his duty, or any person or persons employed by 
proper authority and acting within the powers conferred by this Law, in- 
surveying or measuring or laying out any line intended for a main road, 
or in entering upon any land for the purposes of this Law, or if any 
person shall wilfully destroy, pull tip, or in any way injure any instru¬ 
ments or implements used in public works, or any road work, bridge, 
culvert, drain, watercourse, or other work whatsoever, every person so 
offending shall forfeit and pay for every such offence, upon convection 
before the Court of any Resident Magistrate, any sum not exceeding 1 
Ten Pounds Sterling, or in default of payment shall suffer imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding three 
months.,' v .■ f 

Tmpmmy PimMmgs for Mm3 
he, lawful to Jhuts, or other temporary 
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land contiguous to any Main Road for the use of the workmen and alt* 
other persons employed in and about the construction and maintenance 
of any Main Road, and to outspan thereon all wagons and carts used in 
and about the works, and to depasture all horses and cattle upon the land 
over which the said Main Road may run, and upon the construction and 
maintenance of which the said cattle and horses may he employed for a 
reasonable time: Provided always, that the owner of the said land suffer 
no damage by reason of the grazing upon his lands of the said cattle and 
horses, without being entitled to demand and obtain reasonable com¬ 
pensation for the same, to he determined by arbitration in the manner 
Ut* hereii»l>efore provided: Provided al-o that any objection of the owno 1 * 
or occupier of the land to the site chosen for the erection of the said 
huts, tents, or other temporary dwellings, shall he referred to the Resi¬ 
dent Magistrate of the County or Division, who .shall make such order 
thereon as he may deem fair and ju*d.* 

[Dated 7777, Sent,, 7X?.~. 


Law Xo. 9 , IS 70 . 


“For regulating place * of outspan and the rights of travellers tcith re¬ 
spect to'roads and outspan places."** 

15. All the public roads shall he deemed, and are hereby declared, 
to he 100 feet wide: and if unfenced, loose cattle and horses Iveing driven 
along any public road may travel on either side of such road to a dis¬ 
tance of at least 100 feet without being liable for trespass or for injury 
done to crops within that distance: Provided the provisions of this clause 
shall not apply to any road which has been laid out upon the authority 
pf the Surveyor-General or Civil Engineer for the Colony, if of a less 
width than 100 feet along that portion of the land which shall have 
been fenced previous to the passing of this Law. 


*Sw Law No, 9, *870 (Part IV. of the present Chapter), Section 12 of which 
read# : Government parties, when employed in the construction or repair of public 

mad# running through any private lands, shall have the right to outspan on anv to 
theft* convenient spot on or near the road, not being within three hundred yards of 
any dwelling house, and to gra«e their cattle on all adjoining grass lands if un- 
enclosed, ’ . 

**Tl*fc /fid! text of this Law will be found in Part IV. of the present chapter-*** 
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Act Xo. 3 oj 1001. 

i% To repeal and re-enact with amen dm vatu i!w Hand Hoard Law, ISSSP 
Short Title: “The Road Boards Act, 15M>.l, v 

[Xotk.—T his Act is divided into three Jhirts, dealing respeerivelv 
with the constif.ntion of Road Boards, the jurisdiction and power,- of 
Boaids, and “miscellaneous provisions/' , Much that is contained in 
those several parts is not of sufficient general interest to warrant repro¬ 
duction here in full, and consequently only those sections that are 
deemed of general interest are given here. For the n-.-t a summary will, 
dt is thought, suffice.*! 

Tart l.—('oittf ilation o] Hoad Hoards, 

Sumajaky of Skctions o—10 .—ivach Magisterial Division may 
have a Road Board of its own, consisting ui six members, ineluding the 
Magistrate as chairman, and with the Clerk of the Court as clerk to the 
Board. .Flections of members are field every third year. The date jl 
the election is fixed hv the Magistrate, but must not be later than the 
1-J-th December. Xo person can vote or stand for election unles- hi- 
name appears on the Voters’ Roll and unless he owns landed property 
other than town lands or town or village property. If lo-s than the re¬ 
quired number of members is elected, the Governor may appoint the re¬ 
maining number necessary. Expenses incurred in connection with elec¬ 
tions are paid out of the general revenue of the Colony. 

Part II.—Jurisdiction and Power* of Hoad Hoards. 

Vi.—Meaning of “hy-roadP — The expression "hy-roud'* as used in 
•this Act means:— 

(a) A road or right-of-way, whether public or private, which 
lias been established, or the right of which has been created, 
by prescription or bv deed, or in any other valid manner. 

(b) A way of necessity, including a reasonably necessary 
means of access to a public road or a railway station, 
stopping place, or siding. 

(e) Foot or bridle path. 

From the above definition there shall be excluded all roads main¬ 
tained by Government, and also any road or right-of-way or way of 
necessity, in so far as it lies within the limits*of any borough ot township, 
or of the eohimonage or other public lands attached to a village, 

*Xo responsibility. however, is assumed hv the compiler for the accuracy or com¬ 
prehensiveness of t W*<* summa-ies, they b i«sr sriven merely with a view to indieat 
ing the general tread of the law on the matters in which they ,/ 
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18. — Exclusion of Road taken over by Government. —When any road 
U taken over and maintained by the Government, the Minister of Lands 
and Works shall publish a notice thereof in the Government Gazette, and 
•uch road shall thereupon be excluded from the operation of this Act 
unless and until the Minister shall by a like notice declare that the 
road has ceased to be maintained by the Government. 

19. — Alteration of by-road. —A Road Board shall have power to 
thear an ddecide all cases of dispute or question referring to the opening 
of by-roads or the keeping open of existing by-roads, the closing of such 
by-roads as may be no longer needed, and the making of alterations in 
by-roads. 

When the opening of a by-road as a way of necessity is ordered, the 
Hoad Board may award to the persons through whose land the by-road 
passes such compensation as may be fair and reasonable. 

20. — Gates on By-Roads. —A Board shall also have power to hear and 
decide any disputes with reference to the erection of gates upon by-roads, 
and the character and construction of such gates, subject always to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, and to adjudge any of the parties to 
the dispute who may be benefited by such gates to contribute a reason¬ 
able share of the cost and upkeep thereof. 

21. -— Fences along Roads; Maintenance of By-Roads. —The Road 
Board shall also have power to permit or order a by-road to be fenced 
on either or both sides, and to determine the character and construction 
of such fence, and, when “a fence is ordered to be erected, to determine 
by whom of the parties and in what proportion the cost of erection and 
up-keep shall be borne. 

22. —Recovery of Compensation for other Payment. —The Board 
may also determine, as between the parties to a dispute, bv whom and in 
what proportion the cost of payment ordered to be made by the Road 
Board may he recovered by the issue of a writ, as in the case of a judg¬ 
ment of the Magistrates’ Court*. 

23. —Direction and Width of By-Road.—A Road Board may also de¬ 
fine and determine the direction and width of any by-road already 
existing or hereafter to be opened up or altered under the provisions of 
this Act: Provided that no bv-road shall exceed 30 feet in width: And 
provided further that no increase shall l>e made in the width of any 
such by-road passing through or between any gardens, cultivated land, 
or orchards, or between buildings or homesteads. 

.-^Powers of Magistrate pending hearing by Board ,—Pending 
■ of any question by the Road Board the Magistrate shall have 

application of any person interested, and if it shall appear 
*• tear Summarily order the opening any by-road which 
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Uiay have been stopped, or in which any deviation has been made, or 
•which has been otherwise obstructed, an danv person closing up or ob¬ 
structing such by-road or otherwise acting in disregard of the order shall 
he guilty of contempt of Court. 

[Summary of Sections 25—32.—Meetings of the Board may be 
convened upon application in writing of parties aggrieved, such applica¬ 
tion to be accompanied by deposit of such sum as the Magistrate may re¬ 
quire, from £15 to £25. The time and place for such meeting shall be 
duly published. Witnesses may be subpoena’d in the usual way. The 
Magistrate shall be chairman, and four members exclusive of the 
Magistrate shall form a quorum. Evidence by witnesses must be given 
upon oath. The Board may impose any fine up to £10 on any witness 
disobeying subpoena.] 

33.— Personal Inspection of Roads .—The Board may, if they deem 
it necessary, make a personal inspection of the road or roads in dispute, 
or amy depute a Com it tee of their own body, not less than two in 
number, to visit the spot and report to to the Board the result of their 
enquiries. 

35.—[ Disqualification oi member for interest in case l»efore Board, j 

39. — Agreement to make the Hoard's Decision Final .—It shall be 
’lawful for the parties to any dispute before a Hoad Board, if all the 
parties shall so agreee, to enter together into a written agreement that 
the decisions of the Hoad Board shall be final and conclusive in all re¬ 
spects, both as to the subject matter of the dispute and as to costs; and 
whenever an agreement shall have been so made the decision of the Road 
Board shall be„final, and shall bind all the parties, and there shall not, 
m far as it affects any of the parties to siieh agreeenmt, be any appeal 
from such decision to any Court. 

40. — Notification of Decision .—As soon as may be after the decision 
of the Board has been given, the Magistrate shall notify twice in the 
Government Gazette , and in each of two newspapers circulating in the 
district, that the proceedings and decision are open to inspection at his 
office, and that unless appealed from within one month from the date 
thereof (which date shall be specified in the notice), the decision of the 
Board shall become final. 

41. —r-Appeal to Supreme Court ,—It shall l*e competent for any per¬ 
son affected by the decision of a Road Board to appeal to the Full Bench 
of the Supreme Court: Provided that if the person desirous of appealing 
shall not have been one of the parties to the proceedings.‘.of - the Road 
Board, he shell before taking but the writ of appeal be required to de- 
poeit the sum of Fifteen Pounds Sterling, with the CleA of the Boat 
Board, as security for the costs of appeal. 
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4£5.— Powers of Supreme Court in Appeal. —The Court may revise 
the proceedings, and may confirm, reverse, alter or correct the decision, 
or may ren.it the case for further enquiry or hearing, and may give any 
necessary instruction for the guidance of the oBard, or make such order 
thereon as shall seem proper: Provided that no order or decision of the 
Road Board shall be liable to be reversed upon a question of fact or by 
reason of any irregularity or defect in the record of proceedings, nubs* 
it shall appear to the Supreme Court that a failure of substantial justice 
has, in fact, resulted therefrom, or that any person, not being a party to 
the ease, may be prejudiced thereby. 

4t>.— Judgment of Supreme Court Conclusive .—The judgment of 
4he Supreme Court shall be conclusive ar.d binding upon the Board and 
the parties. 

50. —Laying off Roads. —When the decision of die? Board has become 
'final as aforesaid, the Board, or the Magistrate on their behalf, may em¬ 
ploy a Government Surveyor to lay off bv survey any road or roads 
authorised or defined by the decision or judgment on the plan or dia¬ 
grams of the land in the Surveyor-GeneraT.; Office, and such surveyor 
shall certify that the road or roads have been laid off in aicordance with 
the decision of the Board. 

51. — Xo ('mi* ns between Parties sure in certain rases. —Xo costs 
Rhall he awarded by the Board as between the parties unless the Board 
Khali be of opinion that the application or the defence was frivolous or 
vexatious. 

Subject as aforesaid the Board may decide as to the cost of the 
enquiry, the record of the same, the expenses of advertising and of the 
survey, advocates’ and attorneys’ (barges, and all other costs incidental 
to the cause, and by which of the disputants they shall be paid. 


Part Ill.—M is re Ha neons Provisions. 

52.— Stopping Existing Roads ,— Xo person shall dose, break up, 
whether by ploughing or otherwise, or in any way injure an existing by- 
toad, unless he shall for at least a month before doing so, erect at either 
«^nd of the by-road or right-of-way intended to be closed, a notice board 
intimating his intention to close the same, and unless lie shall also obtain 
the ( permission of the iDstiict Inspector or other Officer of the Depart- 
rntni of Pubic Works being in charge of the roads in the district. 

m.—Penalty for Closing By-road.— Any person who shall close a 
by-iJWd in contravention of the preceding section shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding Twenty Pounds Sterling. 

54,— Saving of A uthority of Road Board. —Nothing in this Act shall 
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‘be deemed to affect the jurisdiction of any Road Board to order the clos¬ 
ing of a road, or to authorise any person to close a road which has bee»> 
opened by order of the Road Board. 

55.— Gates on By-roads. —Whenever the proprietor (which expres¬ 
sion shall include a tenant or occupier) of any land over which a by¬ 
road shall pass shall be desirous of fencing such land, lie shall be at 
liberty to do so, if he provides swing gates in such fencing so as to 
•allow persons entitled to uee such by-road free access thereto; and such 
gates shall at all times be kept in proper repair by the proprietor. Such 
gates shall be folding gates, and be swung, and have proper fastenings, 
and shall be of such width and construction as the Road Board shall 
determine. 


Any gates erected before the passing of this Act, if coming within 
the definition of this Act, shall be considered as erected under this Act. 


56. — Division of Cost of Gates in Dividing Fence. —When a divid¬ 
ing fence crosses a by-road or right-of-wav, it shall be competent for 
any one of the proprietors of land on either side of such dividing fence- 
to erect swing gates in terms of this Act, and to recover from the adjoin¬ 
ing ing proprietor one-half the cost of such erection, without prejudice 
to the liability of any other person who may be ordered by the Board to- 
contribute towards the expense of the erection and up-keep of such gate. 

57. — Gates to be Closed. —Every person, not being the sole pro¬ 
prietor, or having his authority, who shall pass through any gate pro¬ 
vided in pursuance of this Act, shall, immediately after 3o passing 
through the same, with or without any vehicle or animate in his care, ; 
close and fasten such gate, or cause the same to be closed and fastened, 
under pain of a fine not exceeding Five Pounds. 


58. — Penalty for Wrongfully Opening Gates .—Any person, not be¬ 
ing the sole proprietor, or having his authority, who shall open or un¬ 
fasten any gate erected or provided in pursuance of the provisions of this 
Act, except for the purpose of then and there passing through the same 
with or without any vehicle or animals in his care, or of enabling some 
other person or persons so to pass, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Ten Pounds, or in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two months. 

59, — Actions for Damage through leaving Gates Open .— Nothing in 
this Act contained shall prevent any person who deems that he has sus¬ 
tained loss or damage by or in consequence of the leaving open of any 
gate erected in accordance with the provisions of this Act from bringing 
an action for the recovery of such loespr damage, 


g© .^Regulations .—Governor in Council may from time to time- 
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imake regulations for the purposes of this Act, and may by any such 
Regulations appoint penalties for the contravention thereof not exceeding 
Ten Pounds Sterling. 

[Dated 26th Aug., 1001 . 

« 


II.—REGULATION OF TRAFFIC. 


Law No. 33, 1874. 

'“To empower the Lieutenant-Governor to declare and define the Main 

Hoads within the ('atony; and to regulate the Traffic upon such 

Road$.” 

Short Title.—* “The Traffic Regulation Law, 1874.” 

2. —Main Hoad. —The term “main road” means all trunk or other 
roads constructed or maintained by Government. 

3. — (Main roads to he defined by Proclamation .) 

4. — Traffic may be stopped on main road when another and suffi¬ 
cient one has been opened. —The Governor may stop the traffic along any 
tmain road or part thereof, when a sufficient road has been opened by 
'Which traffic can reach its destination as it would have done had the 
anain road been open. Notice will be printed in the Government Gazette 
and posted in a conspicuous place at each end of the road indicated. 

5. —(Traffic may be regulated upon roads when there are two from 
•one point to another.) 

6. —(Seven days* notice must be given in the local newspapers of the 
stoppage or regulation of traffic as in two last preceding sections, and a 
notice must be posted at each end of the road in question.) 

7. r— Vehicles not to use the Road , except as indicated .—When and 

as often as the traffic on any main road shall have been declared as afore¬ 
said to be regulated or stopped, no wagon or other vehicle drawn by any 
animal shall be allowed to pass or be driven over or along the road, or 
any portion thereof, over which the traffic has been declared to be 
Regulated or stopped, otherwise than as by proclamation or notice is set 
forth, and all vehicles passing over or along such road may be stopped 
by any person authorised thereto by the Civil Engineer of the Colony; 
and any person driving, or in any way assisting in driving, any wagon 
or other vehicle along or over such road as aforesaid, shall on conviction 
forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding Five Pounds for every such 
offence, and in default of payment suffer imprisonment for any period 
mot exceeding one month. , i 
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Law No. 13, 1865. 

‘lo regulate the Employment of Wagons and other Vehicles on the ■ 
Public Roads and Streets within the Colony of Natal” 

fL— Owners Name to be Painted on Wagons. —The owner of every 
wagon, cart or other vehicle used on any public road or street, shall} 
affix or paint, or cause to be affixed or painted, in one or more straight 
lines, in legible letters, not less than one inch in height, upon some con¬ 
spicuous part of the wagon, cart cart, or other vehicle, together with a 
iiumber on each wagon, cart, or other vehicle, his surname, with his 
Christian names or the initials thereof, an dalso his address: Provided' 
that nothing in this clause shall be construed to extend to any wagon,, 
cart, or other vehicle used solely for conveyance of private persons or 
passengers.* 

2. — Furious or Careless Driving Punishable. —Any driver, leader, or 
other person who shall drive any wagon, cart, or other vehicle, or shall 
ride or drive any horse or animal so carelessly, recklessly, furiously, or 
negligently as to cause hurt or damage to any person, or any wagon, 
cart, or other vehicle, or to any goods conveyed in any other wagon, cart,, 
or other vehicle, or so as to endanger the safety of any person, animal,, 
wagon, cart, or other vehicle shall, upon conviction, forfeit a sum of 
money not exceeding £5 (Five Pounds). 

3. — Rules for Vehicles , etc., passing each other .—All drivers, leaders 
of wagons, etc., and horsemen shall keep on the left or near side of the 
road when meeting or being followed by wagons, horsemen, etc., etc., and 
no driver or leader of wagon, or person driving cattle, shall unneces¬ 
sarily prevent the passage of any other cart, wagon, etc. 

4. — No Person to crack whips white horses, etc., are passing. —NV)> 
person shall crack any whip in any street or borough or town, or on any 
road, while any vehicle drawn by horses or mules, or any person riding*, 
is passing, near or close to such person having a whip. 

5. — Wagons, etc., to have Brake and Chain. —Wagons to have brake* 
and chain, and every cart and vehicle (except private conveyances) to 
have brake and chain sufficient for purposes. 

6. — Size of Brakes. —No wagon, cart, or other vehicle used on roads,, 
or on any street, shall have brakes extending further on either side* 
than six inches beyond the wheels thereof: and no wagon, cart, or other 
vehicle used as aforesaid, shall apply or use on any road or street any 
wooden drags comonly called Rem Schoens, 

*As amended by Act JQjfa. n, 1906 .* 
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7.— Ox wagons to dop till wagons drawn ly horses pass. —Wagons 
and carts drawn by more than two oxen and not having voorlooper lead¬ 
ing shall, when meeting any vehicle drawn by horses, be compelled to 
stop until such other vehicle shall have passed. 

S.— Wagon-drivers breaking open boxes, etc., punishable with im¬ 
prisonment, etc. —Any wargon-driver, leader, or any other person em- 
ploved in or about any wagon, vehicle, etc., who shall unlawfully break 
open any portmanteau, casket, bag, box, chest, bale, case, jar, or any 
other packet or parcel, or tap or bore any cask, barrel, or the like, or 
uncork any bottle or flask which may have been entrusted to himself or 
any other person, or may be under the charge of the owner thereof, for 
or in order for conveyance or transport in any wagon, cart, etc., shall be 
liable to a line of Five Pounds, or imprisonment for three months, with 
or without hard labour. 

9. —[Repealed by Law No. 31, 1874.] 

10. — Acts of Omission rind Commission Contraventions. —Every 
jbraech of this Law, or any part thereof, and the omission to do any 
act, matter, or thing required to be done, and not so done under and in 
strict accordance with the provisions hereof, shall be deemed and taken 
to be contravention of this Law. 

12.—(Governor may make bye-laws respecting traffic on bridges. 
Bye-laws to be published in Government Gazette and also displayed on 
notice boards to both sides of bridge in question.) 

\L3.—Rules for Passing Dangerous Places. —Should any vehicles be 
passing along any steep bill, cutting, or dangerous place, the vehicle 
coming down shall be obliged to stop at the itfost convenient place on 
either side of the road, and allow sufficient space for the vehicle going up 
hill to pass; but should the driver of a horse or mule conveyance wish 
to pass a vehicle drawn by oxen going in the same direction, he may do 
so, after having called upon the driver of the last-mentioned vehicle to 
stop. 

I4y—iNatives Carrying Wood, etc., to Leave the Road. —Natives 
passing along the roads carrying wood, or being dressed in their dancing 
or war costumes, whenever any person on horseback or with a wagon, 
etc., approaches them shall leave the road, and shall not by any shouts 
or actions frighten the animals being driven or ridden. 

16.— Penalties .—>For any contravention of this Law for which no 
special fine or other punishment is provided, the party, for every such 
contravention, shall fofeit Ten Pounds Sterling, or in default be com¬ 
mitted to gaol for any period not exceeding three months. 
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HI.—FENCING OF PUBLIC HOADS. 


Acr No. 9, 1902. 

“To regulate the Fencing of Public Roads'* 

1. — Repeal. —Section 44 of the Fencing Law, 1887, is hereby repealed. 

2. — Interpretation . —In this Act the expression “Public Road” means 
a public road maintained by Government, but not being a main trunk 
road proclaimed to be such, as hereinafter provided. The word “pro¬ 
prietor” includes a tenant or occupier. 

3. — Erection of Gates over Public Roads .—It shall be lawful for the 
proprietor of any land over which a public road passes to erect gat^s 
over such road subject to the provisions of this Act, but not otherwise. 

4— Notice of intention to erect Gates .—A proprietor wishing to erect 
gates over a public read shall give a month’s notice in writing to the 
Chief Engineer, Public Works Department (who is hereinafter referred 
to as the Chief Engineer), and shall publish a notice of his intentions 
at least twice in a newspaper published in the Colony, the first publica¬ 
tion being not later than one week after the notice to the Chief Engineer. 
Such notice shall as close!v as may be follow the form of the schedule 

»' V t 

of this Act, and shall contain as precise a description as possible of the 
site of the intended gates. 

5. — Notice of Objections .—Any person having objections to the 
erection of the proposed gates shall notify the same in writing to the 
Chief Engineer and the proprietor of the land on which it is proposed 
to erect such gates. 

6. — Enquiry by Cfhief Engineer .—The Chief Engineer shall make 
any enquiries he may think necessary, and shall take into consideration 
any objection lodged with him, and if he thinks any objections impor¬ 
tant he shall allow the applicant an opportunity of answering them, and 
if he shall think fit he may call the parties before him at such place as 
he may appoint. 

7. — Decision by Chief Engineer .—The Chief Engineer shall give his 
decision on any application in writing, and shall state the grounds thereof, 
and the decision shall be notified to the parties. 

8. — Refusal of Permission. —Permission to erect gates shall be re¬ 
fused unless in the opinion of the Chief Engineer their position or other 
circumstances will not render them dangerous or otherwise detrimental 
to the public interests. 

9:.— Appeal to Minister . —If any person interested is aggrieved by 
the decision he may appeal to the Minister in charge of the Department 
of Hoads, whose decision shall be final. <t 
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10,— Gates not to be Erected without Permission .—No gates shall 
he erected upon a public road unless and until the application therefor 
shall have been granted, 

' 11 .—iJoint Application. —In the ease of a road which divides the 

lands of different proprietors, such proprietors may combine in an appli¬ 
cation for leave to erect gates. 

12. — Character and Construction of Gates: Upkeep .—Gates erected 
Hinder this Act shall be swing gates sufficient to allow the ieason- 
ereeted under this Act shall be swing gates sufficient to allow the reason¬ 
able free use of the road, having regard to the traffic thereon; such gates 
shall have a balance catch or other free fastener, and shall be of such 
width and construction as the Chief Engineer shall determine. They 
shall at all times be kept in good order by the proprietor at his own 
expense. 

13. — Liability of Proprietors. —The proprietor shall be liable for any 
accident, loss, or injury arising from the negligent or wrongful use by 
him or his agents or servants of any gates erected over a public road, or 
from the gates or any accessory thereof being in bad repair, or defective 
in construction or condition. 

No liability shall attach to the Colonial Government or to the public 
revenue by reason of any accident, loss, or injury arising from any of the 
aforesaid causes. 

14. — Compulsory Repair or Alteration. —If the proprietor fails to 
keep any gate and its approaches in good condition, both as to construc¬ 
tion and repair, it shall be lawful for the Chief Engineer, or any officer 
deputed by him for that purpose, after one week’s notice to the proprie¬ 
tor, or earlier if there be pressing cause, to make or cause to be made 
any necessary repairs or alterations, and he may recover the cost thereof 
from the proprietor in the Magistrate’s Court. 

In the event of any repeated or combined misuse or neglect or de¬ 
fect in connection with such gates the said officer may, upon notice to 
the proprietor, apply to the Magistrate for an order for the removal of 
the gates without compensation or for any other order which may appear 
proper. 

Ill— Exclusion of Main Trunk Roads .—No gates shall be erected 
upon any main trunk road. 

16. — Creation and Disrating of Main Trunk Roads .—The Governor 
in Council may from time to time, by Proclamation, declare any road 
to be a main trunk road or may similarly declare that any main trunk 
road shall cease to be such from a date specified in the Proclamation. 

17. — Removal of Gates on Proclamation of Main Trunk Road .— 
Whenever a road upon which gates are erected is proclaimed as a main 
‘trunk road, the proprietor shall remove the same within one month after 
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receiving notice from the Chief Engineer to do so, or within such further*, 
time as the Chief Engineer may in writing allow. 

IS.— Removal of any Gate by order of Chief Engineer. —The Chief 
Engineer shall be entitled at any time to order the removal of any gates 
which may be erected under this x\ct, or which may have been erected 
before the passing of this Act, over a public road, and within one month 
after rec eiving notice to that effect the proprietor shall remove the gates 
specified in the notice. 

19. — Gates Erected before Proclamation of Public Road. —Whenever 
any by-road, on which gates shall have been erected, shall be proclaimed 
as a public road, the Chief Engineer may allow such gates to remain, 
provided they in all respects comply with the requirements of this Act, 
and in such cases all the provisions of this Act shall apply to such gates. 

20. — Closing and Fastening Gates. —Every person not being the sole 
proprietor or having his authority, who shall pass through any gate pro¬ 
vided in pursuance of this Act, or to which this Act shall apply, shalL 
immediately after passing through the same with or without any vehicle 
or animals in his care, close and fasten such gate, or cause the same to 
be closed and fastened under pain of a fine not exceeding £5, or in de¬ 
fault of payment; thereof to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for a term not exceeding one month. 

21. — Offence of Unlawfully Opening Gates. —Any person not being 
the sole proprietor, or having his authority, who shall open or unfasten 
any gate provided in pursuance of this Act, or to which this Act shall 
apply, except for the purpose of then and there passing through the* 
same with cr without any vehicle or animals in his care, or at tin? request 
of some person or persons then and there desiring so to pass, shall.be 
liable to a fine-not exceeding £10, or in default of payment thereof to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding 
two months. 

22. — Jurisdiction. —AH contraventions under this Act shall be cog¬ 
nisable in the Magistrates’ Courts. 

23. — Saving of Claims for Damages. —Nothing in this Act contained 
shall prevent any person wiio deems that he has sustained loss or damage 
by or in consequence of the leaving open of any gate erected in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of this Act from bringing an action for the 
recovery of such loss or damage. 

Schedule. 

Notice is hereby given, that it is my intention to erect gates upon 

the farm...... across the public road 

from . to....., at the following 

point (here describe as accurately as possible the site of $he intended 
gates). 
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Notice of any objections must be given in writing to the Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Pietermaritzburg, and to me, on or 
before the (here specify the date of the expiry of the notice to the Chief' 
Engineer ). 

(Name) . 

Address . 


IV.—OUTS PANS. 


Law No. 9, 1870. 

“For Regulating Places of Out*pan, and the Rights of Travellers irith 
respect to Roads and Outspan Places 

1. —Application for Outspan Place .—Tt shall be competent for the 
owner of any farm or piece of land, subject to the right of outspan, to 
apply by memorial to the Lieutenant-Governor, praying that a particular 
portion of such farm or piece of land may be set apart for the purpose 
of outspanning. and for no other purpose whatsoever: Provided, never¬ 
theless, that nothing in this law contained shall prevent the owner or 
oci upier of such farm or piece of land from using for grazing purposes 
such portion when so set apart as an outspan place in such maimer as 
not to injure or prejudice the using of such outspan places by travellers 
for the purposes of outspan. 

2. —Inspection of Locality Indicated .—Upon receipt of any memorial 
or application for the setting apart of an outspan place, as provided for 
in the above clause, the ‘Lieutenant-Governor shall cause the locality 
therein referred to to be inspected by the Field Cornet of the ward in 
which the land is situated, or by the Resident Magistrate of the county* 
or some other competent person, who shall thereupon recommend the 
specific situation and extent of the portion to be set apart as aforesaid 
for the purposes of outspanning, and who shall duly report the result 
of his inspection for the Lieutenant-Governor’s information and deci¬ 
sion: Provided that the proportion of not less than four acres, and not 
exceeding five, to every one hundred acres of the farm, shall he set apart 
for such outspan place, except as otherwise provided in Clauses 7 and 9 
of this Law. 

3. —[Upon receipt of such report, Governor to cause notice to be 
published in Gazette inviting objections. At expiry of notice, the Magis¬ 
trate to forward any objections, and his report thereto, to Colonial 
Secretary.] 

4. — : [Governor may then, after enquiry, require the owner to have * 
an outspan place surveyed, and, after survey, may establish the same by 
proclamation in Gazette.] 
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5. — Defining and Registering Outs pan. —After the issue of any 

proclamation establishing an outspan place, the extent of such place of 
outspan, and its figure and situation relatively to the other boundaries 
of the said farm or piece of land, shall be carefully certified in the office 
of the Surveyor-General in the usual manner, and shall be reprc«cnred 
by a diagram or plan in the said office, free of any office fee or charges, 
and it shall then be incumbent upon the owner or owners of such farm 
or piece of land to fix the boundaries of such outspan place by proper 
beacons, which shall be at least three feet in height, and shall hi the 
upper foot thereof be conspicuously painted or plastered with some per¬ 
manent colour, and distinguished by letters A, B, C, etc. And, further, 
it shall be incumbent upon the said owner or owners to erect upon the 
place of outspan, as above determined, in conspicuous situation facing 
the road, a post, at least nine feet in height, with a board at the top 
containing an inscription in letters at least one inch in length and clearly- 
legible at ten yards’ distance, setting forth as follows:—“Public Out¬ 
span, .acres, beacons A, B, C, etc.” And, further, 

it shall at all times be incumbent upon the said owner of such farm or 
piece of land (or, in the event of the same being held in sub-divisions, 
upon the owners of sub-divisions thereof adjoining the outspan place) 
to maintain such post and plate and beacons in thorough repair, and 
inscriptions thereon in a legible condition, failing which the said owner 
or owners shall not have any claim in respect of any trespass committed 
on any grass land by any cattle* belonging to any person outspanning on 
such farm or piece of land. 

6. —Subject to foregoing conditions any Farm may be freed from 

General Servitude of Outspan. —It shall be lawful for the owner or oc¬ 
cupier of any farm or piece of land as aforesaid', upon the fulfilment of 
the conditions in the preceding section of this Law, and during the con¬ 
tinuance of the fulfilment thereof, but not otherwise, to prevent any 
person or persons from outspanning on any other portion of his farm 
or piece of land which, subject to the provisions of this Law, will be freed 
from the servitude with regard to right of outspan contained in the 
title deed thereof. { 

7. — Special Provision re Victoria, Durban ; and Alexandra Counties. 
-—In the event of its being represented to, and considered by, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, that in the Counties of Victoria, Durban, and 
Alexandra, the proportion of five acres per centum, for outspan purpose, 
is excessive, the Lieutenant-Governor may, with the advice of the Execu¬ 
tive Council, determine some lesser proportion for that purpose, with 
respect to any such County: Provided, however, that a number of land- 
owners, not less than twenty-fire, resident in such County, shall have 

*S«e deftmtion of “ Cattle*’ in S#c. 19 of tills Law* 
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memorialised the Lieutenant-Governor to that effect; and the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor may, if he shall think fit, in any ca^e before deciding upon 
any such memorial, direct that enquiry be made upon the subject thereof. 

8. — Outspans on Farms that have been Sub-divided and Transferred . 
—In every case where a farm or piece of land shall be, or shall have 
been, sub-divided and transferred, without fixing or determining an out- 
span place on the same, as provided by this Law, and where the owners 
of the several sub-divisions shall agree to set apart ore or more particular 
portion or portions of such farm for an outspan place or places, and 
shall apply to the Lieutenant-Governor for that purpose, it shall he law¬ 
ful for the Lieutenant-Governor to cause a portion or portions of such 
farm, in the proportion as set forth in Clauses 2, 7, and 9, as the case- 
may be, to be selected for outspan, including, if practicable, portions of 
two or more of such divided pieces of laud, subject in every respect to 
the provisions of the preceding clauses of this Law. 

9. — [In certain cases the Governor may authorise a diminution of 
(he area required for outspan places.] 

10. —[Repealed by Law No. 14, 1872.] 

11. — Effect of the General Servitude of Outspan where Outspan 
'Place is not Established and Maintained .—It shall not be competent or 

lawful for any person, the owner or occupier of any farm or piece of 
land subject to right of outspan, to prevent any person or persons from 
outspanning on or near the public road on any part of such farm or piece 
of land, not being within three hundred yards of any homestead, and 
making use of any uncultivated portion thereof for the purpose of graz¬ 
ing, until a place of outspan is set apart and definitively maintained in 
the manner provided in this Law. 

12. — Irregular Notice Boards .—Any person, the owner or occupier 
of any farm or piece of land subject to right of outspan, who shall erect 
any post or board with the view to define or determine a place of out¬ 
span on such farm or piece of land as aforesaid, except on the lands as 

, provided in this Law, and any person putting up a post or board with a 
view to prohibit persons from outspanning on land liable to such servi¬ 
tude shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding £5, or, in de¬ 
fault of payment, to imprisonment for any period not exceeding one 
month; and any person or persons who shall remove or damage any post, 
plate, or beacons lawfully erected as provided in this Law, shall, on con¬ 
viction before any Resident Magistrate, be adjudged to pay a fine not 
exceeding £10, or, in default of payment, shall be imprisoned, with or* 
without hard labour, for a period not exceeding two months. 

13. — Government Parties and Outspan .—Government parties, when 
employed in the construction or repair of public roads running through- 
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.any private lands, shall have the right to out span on any to them con¬ 
venient spot on or near the road, not being within three hundred yards 
. of any dwelling house, and to graze their cattle on all adjoining grass 
lands if unenclosed.* 

14. — Ouh'pan places “public land” under Grass Burning Law .— 
Every outspan place set apart under the provisions of this Law shall, 
for the purpose of the second and sixth sections of Law No. 21, 18(55, 
entituled Law a To prevent the indiscriminate burning of grass,'* be con¬ 
sidered as public land; and the owner or owners of the farm or piece of 
land on which such outspan place was established shall, in the event of 
his or their wilfully or negligently burning grass on such outspan place, 
be amenable to the provisions of <he said Second and Sixth Sections of 
the Law of 21, 1865, aforesaid. 

15. — Width of Public Roads if not Fenced .—All the public roads 
shall ho deemed, and are herehv declared, to be 100 feet wide: and, if 
unfenced, loose cattle and horses be mg driven along any public road may 
travel on either side of such road to a distance of at least 100 feet with¬ 
out being liable for trespass or for injury done to (Tops within that, dis¬ 
tance; provided the provisions of this clause shall not apply to any road 
which has been laid out upon Ihc authority of the Surveyor-General or 
•Civil Engineer for the Colony, if of a less width than 100 feet along 
that portion of the land which shall have been fenced previous to the 
passing of this Law. 

16. — Crown Lands subject to Servitude of Outspan .—All lands in the 
possession of the Crown in this Colony shall be, and the same are, hereby 
declared to be subject to the servitude of outspan, upon such regulations 
and conditions as the Lieutenant-Governor, with the advice of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council, may with respect to the servitude of outspan generally 
from time to time establish and proclaim in the Government Gazette. 

v ,; ,;17.— Reservation, in certain cases, of Servitude of Outspan in respect 
•ojf Alienated Crown Lands .—In all future disposals of Crown lands by 
sale, rental, grant, or otherwise, being not less in extent than five hun¬ 
dred acres, the servitude of outspan shall be reserved in the instrument 
-of conveyance or demise. 

18.— Native Reserves. —All lands set apart or granted as Native 
Reserves or Locations shall be and the same are hereby declared to be 
liable to the servitude of outspan, anything in the title deeds thereof to 
the contrary notwithstanding: Provided always that the right of outspan 
<upon such Native Reserves or Locations shall be regulated, controlled, 
and governed by such rules as the Lieutenant-Governor, with the advice 


* See also Sec. »8 of Law No, 19, 1875,10 regard to the erectiou of temporary 
''dwellings for road parties. 
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of his Executive Council, may from time to Lime frame and establish, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Law, for the regulation of the 
.general servitude of outspan. 

19 .—Definition of Terms .—The term outspan shall be understood to 
include the grazing and watering for a period not exceeding twenty-four 
hours, except in case of accident or other unavoidable circumstance, of all 
.animals used or driven by persons when travelling, and tSie term cattle 
shall include all animals so used or driven. 

[Dated lJfth Sept., 1870. 


Act No. 15, 1896. 

“To provide for the Acquisition of Lands for Outspan Places 

1. —Power to take Lands for an Annual Rent .—The Government of 
this Colony, by the Minister of Lands and Works for the time being, 
may enter upon and take for an annual rent charge such lands as may 
be required throughout the Colony for outspan purposes, and for such 
time as may be necessary. 

2. — Exemption. —No land shall be so taken under this Act from any 
farm or piece of land upon which a public outspan has been already 
established. 

3. — Reversion of Land: —Any land taken under this Act shall revert 
to the owner freed from the operation of this Act, in case he shall lay 
off an outspan in terms of Laws No. 9 of 1870, and No. 14 of 1872. 

4— Expenses .—Such annual rents and the expenses of survey and 
all other expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions of this Act 
shall be paid out of the public revenue of the Colony. 

5. — Incorporation of Lands Clauses Law. —The “Lands Clauses Con¬ 
solidation Law, 1872,” is, except as varied by this Act, incorporated 
with this Act and the taking of land for an outspan place under the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed to be an undertaking within the 
meaning of the said Law. 

6. — Settlement of Disputes. —All questions and disputes as to any 
Tent charge under this Act shall be settled in like manner as questions 
and disputes relating to purchase money or compensation under the 
“Lands Clauses Consolidation Law, 1872.” 

7. —Fencing of Land Taken .—Any land taken for an outspan pla *e 
under this Act may be fenced bv and at the expense of the Government. 

8. —Outspan Laws and Outspans, how far Affected. —Nothing in this 
Act contained shall interfere with the provisions of Laws No. 9, 1870, and 
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No. 14, 1872, or with any outspan places established thereunder, except 
that the taking and user of lands under this Act shall forHhe time being 
exempt the remainder of the farm from the servitude of the outspan. 

[Dated 12th June, 1896. 


REFERENCES IS OTHER LAWS. 

As regards the offence of taking any animal infected with glanders 
on public roads, outspans, etc., see Section 8 of Act No. 27. 181)8 (Ch. 
I. vi.). 

Section 44 of Law No. 30, 1887, provides that “no person shall be 
allowed to erect any fence over any public or main road: Provided, how¬ 
ever, that nothing herein contained shall prevent any owner or occupier 
from availing himself of the powers of fencing in manner and form as- 
provided for in Olaue 17 of Law No. 17, ISSS*’* (Ch. VII., i.). 


Repealed by Law 36, 1888 (which in its turn was repealed by Act 35. iqoi. 
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Chapter VII, 


FENCING, TRESPASS, AND SQUATTING. 


[Laws. — Fencing : Law 30, 1887 ; Law 26, 1890; Act 52, 1906. Trespass .* 
Law 13, 1874.; Act 6, 1897. Squatting : Ordinance 2, 1855; Law 41, 18S4 ] 


The principal Law dealing with fencing is Law*No. 30 of 1887. This 
Law provides for the erection of dividing fences between adjoining lands, 
and prescribes the apportionment of cost; it further deals with the main¬ 
tenance of repairs and with the question of compensation in case of 
damage done to such fences from various causes. Sections will also be 
found dealing with the erection of fences by occupiers whose lands abut 
on Crown Lands or public roads. The matter of fencing of public roads 
by occupiers of land is further dealt with under Law No. 26 of 1890, 
which provides for the contribution by Government of one-half the cost 
of such fences. 

Act No. 52 of 1906 empowers the Governor in Council to extend 
the provisions of these Laws to the Northern Districts and to Zululand. 

The matter of trespass is dealt with by Law No. 13 cf 1874 and 
Act No. 6 of 1897. Wilful trespass is defined—and it should be noted 
that the latter of the two Laws named deems a fence to be sufficient 
warning to trespassers, so that, as long as there is a fence, a notice board 
is not actually necessary. Produce found on a trespasser may be seized 
and retained until such time as the trespasser can prove to the satisfac¬ 
tion of a Magistrate that such produce is his own lawful property, failing 
which proof he shall be deemed to have stolen the same. Trespassing 
dogs, not being in charge of some competent person, or not bearing a 
collar with the name and address of the owner, may be immediately de¬ 
stroyed; and if the dog is found worrying sheep or other animals or pur¬ 
suing game, such collar is not deemed sufficient to protect the dog from 
being destroyed* Punishment is provided by Section 5 of the principal 
Law for damaging notice boards forbidding trespassing. 

Unlicensed squatting by Natives is dealt with by Ordinance No. 2 
of 1885, and squatting on Crown Lands is specially provided for by Law 
of 1855, and equating on Crown Lands is specially provided for by Law 
Natives can be removed upon an order from the Magistrate. 
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I.—FENCING LAWS. 

——— y 

Law No. 30, 1887. 

'‘To regulate the Erection and Maintenance of Dividing Fences 

Short Title .—"The Fencing Law, 1887.” 

[Sections 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were repealed by Act No. 52, 190G/J 

7.— Definition of Terms. —In this Law, if not inconsistent with the 
context, “To repair” includes to trim, keep, and maintain any fence or 
ditch, or part thereof; “Alienate” and “Alienation” respectively, include 
a limited disposal by lease or license, as well as an absolute disposal by 
sale or otherwise; “ Owner” includes a registered proprietor, or a lessee for 
any term, or a trustee holding a property in trust ; “Occupier” includes 
any person who is in the actual occupation of or entitled as owner to 
occupy any land alienated from the Crown, and all persons being selectors 
of land on deferred payments; “ Dividing Fence” means a fence separating 
the lands of different occupiers; " Crown Lands” includes all lands of 
whatever description not alienated by the Crown under grant, lease, or 
by conditional purchase; “Native Location” means all lands conveyed to 
or vested in any Corporation or person or persons in public trust for 
Natives; “ Notice” means a notice in writing or in print, or partly hi 
writing and partly in print, and may be served upon any person either 
personally or by leaving the same with some adult inmate at his usual 
residence or place of business, or if such person or occupier shall be 
absent from the Colony, then by delivering the same to or leaving the 
same at the residence of his known agent in the same manner. If there 
shall be no such agent resident in the Colony, or if such first-mentioned 
person is not known or cannot be found, or any land is unoccupied, them 
it shall be sufficient to insert such notice at least three times during three 
months in some newspaper circulating in the district. 

8.— Definition of “Sufficient Fence ” —It shall be lawful for any 
owner or occupier of land to erect a fence of any of the kinds mentioned 
and described in Schedule A of this Law, and any such fence shall be 
deemed a sufficient fence within the meaning of this Law. 

10,— Construction of Dividing Fences.— The occupiers of adjoining 
lands not divided by a sufficient fence shall be liable to join in or con¬ 
tribute to the construction of a dividing fence between such lands m 
equal proportions, that such dividing fence shall 

not extend along the whole boundary line ; but no occupier shall be liable 
to attribute to any fen^ which k not, as far as pract3cable, 
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11. — Compelling Contributions .—Any person desiring to eompe! any 
♦other person to contribute to the construction of a dividing fence under 
the provisions of this Law may serve on such person a notice to fence, 
v T hich shall be in the form laid down in Schedule B hereto annexed, and 
shall specify the boundary to be fenced, and shall contain a proposal for 
fencing the same, and shall specify the kind of fence proposed to be 
constructed. If any person shall erect any fence without giving notice 
as aforesaid, the occupier or the owner, as the ease may be, of such 
.adjoining land shall not ho liable to pay any portion of the value of such 
lence. 

12. —Objections to Proposed Fence. —If any person upon whom a 
notice to fence is served shall object to the kind of fence specified in 
such notice, and shall desire to erect a sufficient fence of a different kind, 
he may, if resident in the Colony, within 28 days, and if absent from the 
■Colony, within three months, of receiving such notice, signify such 
objection and desire in writing to the giver thereof ; and thereupon 
(unless the parties can agree upon the kind of fence which shall be 
-erected) the question of the description of fence which shall be erected 
and the cost thereof shall be determined by a Resident Magistrate in the 
manner provided by Section Thirty-four of this Law. 

13. — Occupiers serving each other with Notices to erect different 
lands of Fences .—If the occupiers of adjoining lands shall have served 
each other with notices to fence, and in such notices the descriptions of 
the kind of fence which the respective givers thereof desire to be erected 
shall vary, then (unless the parties can agree upon the kind of fence to 
be erected) the question of the kind of fence which shall be erected and 
the cost thereof shall be determined by a Resident Magistrate in the 
manner provided by the Thirty-fourth Section of this Law. 

14. — Interval after which Fencing mag be proceeded with .—if 
within four months when the land to be fenced is open land, and within 
six months when the land is covered with standing bush, after the ser¬ 
vice of a notice to fence, the giver and receiver thereof do not enter into 
an agreement as to the nature of the fence to be made and the cost 
thereof, and the mode and time of making the same, and if the receiver 
.thereof shall not serve on the giver thereof an objection in manner pro¬ 
vided by Section 7 of this Law to the kind of fence specified, then the 
person giving notice to fence may proceed to erect a fence sufficient 
^within the meaning of this Law. 

15. —If either party shall neglect or fail for the space of four 
months to perform his part of any such agreement which may be so made, 

; tie :Oth^ party may thereupon, or at any time within six months there- 
a fence of the kind or description so agreed upon, and may 
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immediately thereupon, or at any time thereafter* recover from the de¬ 
faulting party one-half of the actual costs of making such fence. 

16. —Apportioning Cost of Dividing Fences .—The occupier of the* 

adjoining land to whom a notice to fence shall have been given, or when 
such half cost has not been previously paid, any person who during the 
continuance of a dividing fence shall go into occupation of such adjoin¬ 
ing land, shall be liable for and shall pay *to the person who constructed 
the fence, or his assigns, one-half of the original value of such dividing 
fence within one month after a demand made upon him for the purpose* 
by due notice. 

17. —Provisions in event of Disagreement .—If any person shall desire* 
to put up a dividing fence of a description different from any fence men¬ 
tioned in Schedule A, he shall give the required notice as hereinbefore 
provided to the parties whom he wishes to join in the making of such 
fence; and if the said parties shall not within two months of the delivery 
of the aforesaid notice object in writing to the erection of such fence,, 
then such person first mentioned may proceed to erect such fence accord- 
ingly, and such fence shall be deemed to he a sufficient fence under this 
Law. Such person shall be entitled to recover from the occupiers of the 
adjoining lands a contribution towards the cost of erecting such fence r 
not exceeding in amount the maximum price allowed by this Law as the 
half cost of erecting a sufficient fence hereunder. 

18. —Maximum Price of Half Cost in absence of Agreement .—The 
maximum price to be paid in respect of one-half of the actual cost of 
erecting any sufficient fence shall not exceed six shillings per chain,, 
except in cases of special agreement, exclusive of any extra cost for clear¬ 
ing bush along the line of such fence: Provided always, that no greater 
sum shall be charged for the erection of any fence than the absolute 
half qf the cost of such fence.* 

19. —Clearing Bush .—Where any fence is required to be erected on 
land covered with standing bush, and the required notices as hereinbefore • 
provided have been given, the person erecting such fence shall be entitled 
to clear the bush for a width not exceeding six feet on each side along 
the entire length of such fence, and may fell any tree standing in the 
immediate line of any such fence; and the cost of such clearing shall be 
added to the cost of the ejection of such fence and be apportioned 
accordingly. 


20 .—Incidence of .Rivers, etc .—When a river, creek, natural water¬ 
course, or rocky or impracticable land forms the boundary of contiguous’ 
lands, the occupiers of such contiguous lands may agree upon a line of 
fence on either side of such river, creek, or natural watercourse, and in 
the event of their not making any such agreement, either party may 


*Asi amended Law 36, 1887. 
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Apply to the Resident Magistrate of the district, who may appoint one 
or more persons to inspect the proposed line of fencing, and who shall 
-determine whether any fence is necessary, and decide the line of fence 
to be erected, and whether any and what compensation in the shape of 
.annual payment shall be paid to either of the parties bccupying such con¬ 
tiguous lands in consideration of loss of occupation of land. The occu¬ 
pation of lands on either side of such line of fence shall not he deemed 
-adverse possession, and shall not affect the title to or possession of any 
such lands save for the purposes of this Law. 

21. — Ditch-and-BanJc Fences ,—The occupier of any land may, in 
making a ditch-and-bank fence dividing his land from the land thereto 
adjoining, make a ditch in such adjoining land (Crown Lands inclusive) 
►and use the soil taken therefrom towards the making of a bank, or he 
may make the ditch on his own land, and place the hank on such adjoin¬ 
ing land; but no ditch or bank shall he made upon any such adjoining 
land in any case where a hedge of roses, Mauritius thorn, or other live 
hedge may have been planted and kept in good thriving condition there¬ 
on, so as to disturb or injure such hedge, without the consent of the 
•occupier of such land, first obtained. Where a dividing fence is made of 
posts and rails, or wire, or of stone, the posts or stones of such fence 
shall, as near as may be, be placed on the boundary line. 

22. —Fences along Roads ,—If the occupier of any land hounded by 
a road shall have erected a fence or. the common boundary of bis land 
and such road, and any other person shall adopt any means by which such 
fence shall be rendered of beneficial use to himself, and shall avail him¬ 
self of such fence, such person shall be liable to pay to the person who 
♦erected such fence, cr to the occupier of the land whereon such fence 
is erected, interest on half the then value of such fence at the rate of 
five per centum per annum for so long as lie shall continue to avail him¬ 
self of such fence, and shall also, as long as aforesaid, he further liable 
for half the cost of the repairs of such fence. 

23. —Roses or Mauritius Thorn not to he Planted along Dividing 
Fences except by mutual consent of Owners .—No person shall plant any 
roses, or any Mauritius thorn, upon or alongside any boundary line or 
♦dividing fence without the consent of the occupiers of the adjoining 
lands; and every person who shall contravene this section shall be liable, 
for every such offence, to a penalty not exceeding Twenty rounds, and 
the occupier of the adjoining land as aforesaid shall he entitled to take 
tip and destroy such roses or Mauritius thorn, and to recover in any 
♦Court of competent jurisdiction the cost of such work from the person 
/who shall have so contravened the provisions of this section. 

24. —Provision for Live Fences .—If the occupier of any land bounded 
Sby.a road desire to plant a,live fence on the common boundary of his 
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land and such road, and for that purpose to construct a fence upon such 
road until such live fence shall have grown up, he may at any time, with 
the consent of the Government, on conditions to be prescribed by it,, 
proceed to construct a fence on such road so that no part of such fence 
be more than five feet distant from the nearest point on the boundary 
of his land; and if such occupier forthwith after the construction of such 
fence proceed to plant a live fence on the boundary of his land and such 
read, constantly with all proper diligence keeping, maintaining, and pro¬ 
tecting from injury such live fence, he may maintain on such road the* 
fence so constructed for such time not exceeding six years, or such longer 
time as the Government may in writing allow, until such live fence be¬ 
et mes a sufficient fence within the meaning of this Law. 

25.— Repairs of Dividing Fences. —When any dividing fence or part 
thereof made or to he made shall be out of repair or become insufficient r 
the occupiers of land on either side thereof shall be liable to the cost of 
repairing such fence in equal proportions. 

20.—The occupier of any land separated from any adjoining land bv 
a dividing fence may serve a notice upon the occupier of such adjoining 
land requiring him to assist in repairing Mich fence or part thereof, and 
if such occupier shall refuse or neglect for the space of one week after 
the service of such notice to assist in repairing such fence, such first- 
mentioned occupier may repair such fence, and demand and recover of 
and from such other occupier half the cost of repairing the same. 

27. — Accidents to Dividing Fences .—If any dividing fence or any 
] art ion thereof is destroyed by accident, ihe occupier of land on either 
side may immediately repair the same without any notice, and shall be- 
entitled to recover half the expenses of so doing from the occupier of 
the adjoining land. 

28. In ease any dhiding fence is destroyed by fire, or by the falling 
of any tree or trees, or damaged by anv cattle, the occupier through 
whose neglect (if any) such fire shall have originated or have caused 
injury to the fence, or such tree or trees shall have fallen, or by whose 
stock such fence shall have been damaged, shall be the party bound to- 
repair the entire of the fence so damaged as aforesaid. 

29. Nothing herein, contained shall be deemed to take away or inter¬ 
fere with the right of any person to sue for and recover compensation 
for or in respect of any damage or injury to any fence occasioned by the 
reckless or negligent use of fire. 

30. — Interest on Half Cost of Fencing. —In any case where a person 

shall elect or be liable to pay interest on the half cost of a dividing fence 
the person entitled to such interest shall have the same remedy for the 
recovery thereof as he would have for the recovery of the half*cost of 
Mich fence. . . , ^ • 
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31.— Fences along Crown Lands .—The owner of land who shall have 
made, or who shall hereafter make, a fence dividing such land from 
adjoining nnalienated land of the Crown, may demand and recover from 
the owner or occupier of such Crown Land when alienated, within a 
period of six months after such alienation, half the then value of the said 
dividing fence. 

35. — Special Agreements Relative to Fencing. —Nothing in this Law 
contained shall be deemed or taken to affect any covenant, contract, or 
agreement made or heieafter to he made relative to fencing between 
landlord and tenant, or between occupiers of adjoining land, or between 
any other persons whomsoever. 

36. — Entry upon Land for Fencing Purposes .—Any person con¬ 
structing or repairing a fence under this Law, his agents and servants 
may, if there be no available access thereto over their own land, with or 
without horses, cattle, wagons, carts, or carriages, at all reasonable 
times during such construction or repairing, enter upon anv portion of 
the contiguous land and do thereon such acts, matters, and things as 
are necessary or reasonably required to carry into effect the construction 
or requiring of such fence: Provided always that nothing herein con¬ 
tained shall authorise the entry, for the purpose aforesaid, upon any 
land in crop or upon any garden, orchard, plantation, shrubbery, or 
pleasure ground without the consent of the owner thereof, or shall 
authorise any person to cut down, lop or injure any fruit exotic, or other 
tree or shrub without the special sanction of the aforesaid owner, save 
as is otherwise provided for in this Law. 

37. Every owner or occupier of any land who shall incur or suffer 
any loss or damage by any act or thing done by anv person wilfully acting 
contrary to the provision of the last foregoing section shall he entitled 
to compensation for the same. 

39. — Monies due under this Law First Charge on Land. —All 
moneys due to any person for erecting a dividing fence under the provi¬ 
sions of this Law shall be, and are hereby declared to be, a first charge- 
on the land in respect of which the same shall be payable, and all such 
moneys shall be a first charge and shall take priority of all charges and 
incumbrances whatsoever and whensoever made upon and over the im¬ 
moveable property in respect of which such moneys are payable. 

40. — Intervention in Suits .—Any person may come in and defend: 
any proceeding under this Law against any tenant of such person in 
consequence of which such person may ultimately incur any liability, and 
any defence which the person originally proceeded against might set up 
shall be available to the person so coming in to defend. 

4tl.~Land$ to which Law does not apply. —This Law shall not apply* 
to any unalienated Crown Lands, nor shall the Crown, the Governor, 
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nor the administration, management, or control of the Crown Lands be 
liable under the authority of this Law to make any contribution towards 
the construction or repairing of any dividing fence between the land of 
any occupier and any Crown Lands. Municipal Corporations shall not 
be liable to contribute to the cost of any dividing fence which may be 
erected within the boundaries of the Corporation lands.* 

42. — Selectors of Land on Deferred Payments .—The provisions of 
this Law shall apply to all persons being selector of land on deferred 
payments, as if such persons held the land so selected under grants, and 
the said persons shall be liable in respect of the fencing of such land 
in the same manner as owners of lands under grants from the Crown. 

43. — Payment by Instalments .—If any person shall be called upon 
under this Law to join in or contribute to the construction of any divid¬ 
ing fence, and such person shall be unable, sooner or otherwise, to pay 
the amount or any part thereof, which he shall be or become liable to 
pay, and shall, within one month after the amount which he is liable to 
pay shall be fixed, give notice to the person calling upon him to join or 
contribute as aforesaid, that he desires to pay such amount by instal¬ 
ments as hereafter mentioned, the amount payable by such person, or 
such part thereof as he shall not be willing to pay sooner or otherwise 
as aforesaid, together with the interest thereon, at the rate of eight per 
centum per annum, shall be paid by such person by equal yearly instal¬ 
ments, such instalments to be so calculated and fixed that the said capital 
sum and interest shall be paid off in a period of fifteen years from the 
date when be shall have given such notice as aforesaid, as more particu¬ 
larly shown in Schedule C hereto: Provided that, notwithstanding such 
notice, and the payment of any instalment as aforesaid, it shall be law¬ 
ful for such person at any time during the said fifteen years, to pay the 
value at that time of the unpaid instalments in one sum, as shown in 
Schedule D.** 

44. — Public Roads .—No person shall be allowed to erect any fence 
over any public or main road: Provided, however, that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent any owner or occupier from availing himself of 
the powers of fencing in manner and form as provided for in Clause 17 
of Law N T o. 17, 1883. 

45. — Outspan .—Nothing in this Law contained shall in any way 
interfere with, abrogate, or diminish the servitude of outspan imposed 
by Law or reservation or otherwise upon grants of lands in Natal. 


* Section as amended by Law 23, 1889. 

••Section as amended by Act 29, 1894 *, Act 1a, 1897, enacts “ For ail purposes 
relating to boundary fences dividing Native Locations from the adjoining lands, the 
Fencing Law No. 30 of 1887 shall extend to the whole Colony, not withstanding any¬ 
thing to the contrary contained in Section 41 Df that Law.” 
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46 .—Persons not included in term “Occupier ”—The word occupier 
. shall not include tenants occupying under a grazing or agricultural lease 
directly from the Crown, nor tenants holding from year to year, nor 
Native tenants. 

4 ?.—Apportionment of Cost of Fencing as between Landlord and 
Tenant .—In every case where the occupier is tenant under a written 
lease the owner shall be primarily liable for a moiety of the cost of the 
• construction of a fence under the provisions and in terms of this Law, 
.and the tenant shall be liable during every year he may occupy his farm 
under the said lease to pay the said owner a fourth part of the annual 
instalment payable in respect of the construction of any such fence. 

[Dated JJfth March , 1SS7. 


Descmptjon of “Sufficient Fence.” 

(Being Schedule A referred to in the foregoing Law.) 

1. A substantial wire fence, having not less than six wires tightly 
stretched, with posts of durable wood or iron, well and substantially 

-erected, the posts or standards to be not more than ten feet apart, top 
wire not to be less than three feet nine inches from the surface of the 
ground; and the wires not to be lighter than No. 8 in iron or No. 10 in 
steel. The space between each of the two bottom wires, or the bottom 
wire and the ground, not to exceed six inches. 

2. A substantial wire fence, having not less than six wires, tightly 
stretched, with posts of durable wood or iron, well and substantially 

• elected, the posts or standards not to he more than sixty feet apart, top 
wire not to he less than three feet nine inches from the ground, with two 
or more barbed wires and four plain wires, not to be lighter than No. 10 
in steel or No. 8 in iron, and with lacing of wire (not lighter than No. 
12), such lacings not to be more than six feet apart. 

3. A stone wall not less than three feet six inches in height, exclu- 
■ sive of the coping, and not less than two feet six inches in width at base. 

4. A bank or wall of substantial materials, at the Jeast four feet six 
inches in height, of which the slope is not more than one foot from the 
perpendicular. 

5. A close and sufficient live fence, at least four feet in height, 
proof against cattle, such fence to be kept properly trimmed. 

6. A combination of the above kind of fences, at least four feci in 
'height. 

7. Any other description of fence mutually agreed upon by the per¬ 
sons interested. 

8; A fence made in any other way equal in efficiency to any of the 
.above-mentioned fences. 
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Schedule B* 


Notice to make Fence. 


To , occupier [or owner, or lessee, or 

agent, as the case may bej of [describing 

adjoining land]. 

Take notice, that I desire that a boundary or dividing fence between [describing 
the lands] be made immediately (on or before the day of , 18 , and 

that such fence shall be a [describe the fence]. 

Dated the day of , 18 . 


A.B.. 

Occupier [or owner, or lessee, or agent] of, &c. 


Schedule C** 

Table of Equal Instalments payable at the end of each year for Fifteen Years, 
corresponding to amounts payable under Section j of this Law :— 



Equal instalments 




Equal instalments 

Amounts 

payable at the eud 

Amounts 


payable at the end 

payable. 

of each year 

payable. 



of each year 


for 15 years. 




for 15 years. 

£ 

£ s. d. 

£ 



£ s. 

cl. 

1 

024 

80 



9 6 

11 

2 

048 

90 



10 to 

3 

3 * 

070 

100 



11 13 

8 

4 

094 

200 



23 7 

4 

5 

oil 8 

3 °o 



35 « 

0 

6 

0 14 0 

400 



46 14 

8 

7 

O 16 4 

500 



58 8 

4 

8 

0 18 0 

600 



70 2 

0 

9 

1 1 0 

700 



81 15 

8 

10 

*34 

860 



93 9 

4 

20 

269 

900 



*05 3 

0 

30 

3 10 1 

1,000 



116 16 

8 

40 

4 >3 6 

2,000 



233 *3 

4 

50 

5 16 'o 

3*000 



35 ° 10 

0 

60 

7 0 2 

4,000 



467 6 

8 

7 o 

8 3 7 

.5,000 



5 8 * 3 

4 

Note.— 

■Yearly instalments for any sum 

not mentioned 

in 

these columns, 

such as 

,345 may be obtained as follows :— 









£ 

s. 

d. 



£2,000 gives 

233 

13 

4 



300 „ 

... 

35 

1 

0 



40 ,, ••• 

... 

4 

*3 

6 



5 ” 

*•* _ 


11 

8 



Therefore ^2,345 gives ... ... £273 19 6 



^Referred to in Sec, n of the foregoing L&w* 

** Referred to in Sec. 43 of the foregoing Law. This Schedule stands as attended 
by Law No. 23, 1889, 
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Schedule D * 

Aggregate value of Unpaid Instalments, each £100 in amount ♦ of which the first 
is payable at once ; and subsequently at yearly intervals :— 


Number of 

Aggregate 

Number of 

Aggregate 

Instalments 

V ahte. 

Instalments 

Value. 

ol £100 each. 

£ s- d. 

of £100 each. 

£ i*. d. 

1 

IOO 0 O 

9 

&74 '3 3 

2 

f 92 II IO 

10 

7 2 4 '3 9 

3 

278 6 6 

1 1 

771 0 2 

4 

357 *4 2 

1 2 

8l3 17 II 

5 

43 * 4 3 

1 3 

853 12 2 

6 

499 5 5 

1 4 

890 i7 6 

7 

56 2 5 9 

*5 

9 -M « 3 

8 

b20 12 9 




Law No. 2<>, 1890 . 

“To amend Law Xo, 30* LSS1, intituled *Law io regulate the Erection 
and Maintenance of Dividing Fences.''' 

1. —Annual Charge upon the Public Revenue * for Fencing Purposes . 
—A sum not; to exceed Two Thousand and Five Hundred Pounds Sterling 
shall, in each and every financial year, be chargeable upon and payable 
out of tlie public revenues of the Colony for fencing purposes, and the 
Governor in Council may entertain any application from the owner of 
lend who, with the consent of the Colonial Engineer of the Colony of 
Natal, has fenced on both sides thereof any public or main road passing 
through his land, for a contribution out of such fund not exceeding one- 
half of the total cost as determined and ascertained by “The Fencing 
Law, 1887,” and the several Laws amending the same, towards the ex¬ 
pense of erecting such fencing. 

2. —Allocation of Annual Sums .—The said sum of Two Thousand 
and Five Hundred Pounds Sterling shall be allocated in equal shares 
among the several Counties and Divisions in which the Law 30, 1887, 
and the Laws amending the same, are in force. 

3. —Applicant to shore Damage to be caused bg Roads, etc .—The ap¬ 
plicant in each County or Division, being the owner of land, who applies 
for a contribution from the public revenue towards the expense of erect¬ 
ing fencing on both sides of any public or main road passing through his 
land, must show to the satisfaction of the Governor in Council that the 
said road and its use are a source of damage to and depreciate the value 
of the property of such owner, and that the fencing towards the con¬ 
struction of which the contribution is asked was constructed during the 
financial year in which the application is made, and to the satisfaction 
of the Colonial Engineer. 

•Referred to in Sec. 43 of the foregoing Law. This Schedule stands as amended 
by Law No. 23, 1889* 
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5. — Limitation of Application of Law .—Nothing in this Law con¬ 
tained shall apply to any fence erected en the sides of any main or public 
road, within the boundaries of aiiy Municipal Corporation, or of any 
Local Township, constituted under the provisions of Law No. 11 of 1881, 
and the Laws amending the same. 

6. — Construction .—This Law, and the Laws No. 30, 1887, No. 36, 
1887, and No. 23, 1881), shall be read and construed together as one Law. 

[Dated 31st JuUj, 1890. 


Act No. 52, 1906. 

“To extend the Operation of the Fencing Law, 1887 .” 

1. — Repeal. —Sections 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the Fencing Law, 1887, are 
hereby repealed, and from the date of the commencement of this Act 
the said Law, with the Laws and Acts amending the same, shall be in 
qperation throughout the whole of the Colony, except the Province of 
.Zululand and those parts which are described in Act No. 1, 1903, as the 
Northern l>istricts. <: 

2. — Extension of Fencing Laws. —The Governor in Council may by 
Proclamation extend the operation of the said Laws and Acts to the 
Province of Zululand and the Northern Districts aforesaid, or lie may 
by Proclamation from time to time extend the operation thereof to any 
specified part or parts of the Northern Districts. 

3. — Joint Construction .—This Act shall be read in conjunction with 
the Fencing Law, 1887. 


II.—TBESPASS. 


Law No. 13, 1874. 

"With regard to Trespass on Private Lands” 

1 .—Wilful Trespass Defined .—If any person shall wilfully trespass 
on any farm, estate, land, garden, yard, or premises belonging to another 
person, or to any Corporation or company, public or private, on which, 
or near to N which, there shall be placed in a conspicuous position notice 

*The Districts of Vrybeid and Utrecht, and a portion of the District of Wakker- 
stroom lying south of a line drawn from the north-eastern comer of Natal, East of 
Volksrust, to the head waters of the Pongolo River, and thence along that river to 
the borderof the Utrecht District." (Sec. 3 ot the Act cited). 
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in large legible letters forbidding in general terms all persons to tres¬ 
pass, and warning them against the consequences of so doing*; or, if in 
the absence of such notice any persons shall wilfully trespass, or refuse’ 
to quit after being requested by the owner, occupier, tenant, or their 
agents or servants, or in the absence of such notice, any person who has 
received due special notice, written or verbal, shall willfully trespass as 
aforesaid, every person so trespassing, and all others aiding and assist-- 
ing, shall be deemed wilful trespassers, and may be seized and detained 
by such owners, etc., etc., as aforesaid, or anyone they may call to their 
assistance, until such trespassers can be convenient!}' taken before the 
Besident Magistrate, and when convicted such trespassers shall forfeit 
any sum not exceeding £5, or, in default, imprisonment not exceeding 
throe months: Provided that every labourer or person having or occupy¬ 
ing any building or portion thereof, on any farm or estate having an 
open path or road, authorised by the owner or other lawful authority,, 
leading from the public road to such premises, and his relations, family, 
and visitors, shall not be considered trespassers by passing upon or along- 
such authorised road. 

2. —Produce found on a Trespasser may be Seized and Detained .—- 
If any trespasser at the time of trespassing shall he in possession of any 
wood, timber, fruit, vegetable, or animal product, similar to any growing 
or being upon the estate, it shall be lawful for the owner, tenant, occu¬ 
pier, etc., to seize and detain such produce until such trespasser shall 
prove to the Besident Magistrate that the same has not been taken from 
such estate. 

3. —Any Trespasser shall be deemed Guilty of Theft.—U such tres¬ 
passer shall not within reasonable time, to be assigned by the Besident 
Magistrate, make it appear by what lawful means he came in possession 
of such property, he shall be deemed to have stolen the same. 

4. —Dogs Trespassing and Uncontrolled and without Collar may be 
Destroyed .—If any dog shall be found trespassing on anv farm, estate, 
land, garden, yard, or premises belonging to any person, Corporation, or 
company, and at large, without being under the immediate control, pro¬ 
tection, or custody of some competent person, or unless such dog shall 
have a collar round its neck with the name of its owner legibly engraved 
or painted in English letters, any such dog whilst so found trespassing 
and at large may be immediately killed, or destroyed by the owner or~ 
occupier of the farm, etc., or by any agent or servant of his: 

Provided that such collar shall not protect a dog from liability to* 
fee destroyed if found worrying sheep or other animals, or pursuing game,. 


*$ee Act No. 6, 1897, at the end of this Law. 
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*or if trespassing upon a farm and not being then iu the immediate'cus¬ 
tody, protection, or control of some competent person.* 

5,—Punishment for Defacing or Destroying any Board or Notice 
Fobidding Trespassing .—Any person pulling down, destroying, or oblit¬ 
erating any board or notice put up by Law forbidding trespass, shall, for 
-each offence, forfeit a sum of not levss than £1, and may be condemned 
to pay for the restoration of such board or notice. 

ft. —Police bound to Assist in Arresting Trespassers .—Every member 
of the Police Force and every constable shall as dst in the arrest of any 
trcspas.er, whenever called upon by the owner or occupier of any farm, 
•estate, laud, garden, or yard on which such trespass shall take place. 

7. — Power of Summary Conviction. —All complaints under this Law 
shall be heard and determined in a summary manner. 

8. —(KopeaJed by Act No. if), 1898.j 

V.—Saving of Right of Action for Damages .—Nothing herein eon- 
iaiued tliull prevent any person from proceeding by way of civil action 
to ree ver dr. mages in respect of any trespass on his land or property. 

Act No. 6 , 1897 . 

“To amend the Law with regard to TrespassP 

1.— Fence a Notice against Trespass .—A fence shall be deemed to be 
.constructive notice against trespass for the purpose of Section 1 of Law 
13, 1874, and to be sufficient warning to trespassers. 


hi.—squatting: 

Ordinance No. 2, 1855. 

M Ordinance to Prevent Unlicensed Squatting , and to Regulate the Occupa¬ 
tion of Land by the Natives 99 

(Amended by Law Jfl of 1884, u The Squatters’ Rent Law. 9 ’) 

2 ,—Penalty for Unlicensed Squatting .—Any native who shall with¬ 
out license or permission hereafter erect any hut, or building of any kind, 
or shall make any garden on any Crown Land, not being within a Native 
Location, or on any land belonging to any private person, shall in respect 
•of every such hut, building, nr garden, forfeit and pay a sum not exceed¬ 
ing One Pound, or, be imprisoned with hard labour for the tern of three 
months. ' . / 

• This proviso, as well as the words “ legibly engraved or painted in English 
letters,”after the words M with the name of its Owner,” in the first paragragh» wore; 
added by Act No. 35, 1899. 
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3. — Ejection of Natives Unlawfully Residing on Private Property .— 
"If the owner of any land, or his representative, shall complain to the 

Mag'strate of his district that any Native is unlawfully residing on the 
same, then in case the said Native had originally received no permission 
to reside on such land, the Magistrate shall cause him to he instantly 
removed therefrom; and in case the said Native resided on the land, 
other than a lease or other agreement, which has expired or become void, 
^through any act or omission of the said Native, the Magistrate shall, 
after giving the said Native time to collect and gather in the crops then 
growing on the land, cause him to be removed therefrom.* 

4. —Action of Ejectment Unnecessary. —Under authority of this 
Ordinance the Magistrate may cause offending Natives to be sumarily 
'.removed, and to cause their,huts, or other buildings, to be pulled down. 

5. —| Natives not to reside on unoccupied hind without permission 
from the Governor, Colonial Secretary, Secretary for Native Affairs, or 
Resident Magistrate.] 

6. — Owners, etc., of Land to send in a Return to Resident Magis¬ 
trate of Kafirs; where more than three Families Reside. —No owner or 
occupier of land shall allow more than three Native families to reside 
on his land, unless he sends in a return, in the month of January each 
year, of the number of Natives and lmts, and also of his agreement with 
such Natives. Any person omitting to send in such return is liable to 
a fine for every such omission, viz., not less than £1, nor more than £5, 
and is responsible for the damage or trespass committed by such Natives 
or their cattle on adjoining lands. 


Law No. 41, 1884. 

M To Provide for the Collection of Rent from Native Squatters or Oc¬ 
cupiers of Crown Lands ” 


3. —Squatting on Crown Lands Prohibited. —|X<> person allowed to 
♦come on to and squat on Crown lands without the permission of the 
Governor, under a penalty of £1, or in default imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing three months.] 

4. — Native Squatters may be Removed on Six Months' Eotice. —Any 
Native squatter may be removed from any Crown Lands by the Resident 
Magistrate giving such squatter six months’ natice, in writing, in the 
month of January. 

g —On Expiration of Notice Squatters may be Summarily Removed . 
all cases when notice as above has been given, and such notice is 


’ *Jf the native plants crops 
i v, Tan g* N.L.R 


aber notice to quit, 
135b 


he cinnot 


claim to gather th'?m. 
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disregarded by the Native squatter, no action for ejectment shall bo- 
necessary, and the Magistrate can order the squatter to be summarily- 
removed. —_ 

REFERENCES IN OTHER LAWS. 

Fencing. 

The compulsory erection of fences, as might be required by the* 
Minister of Agriculture, to prevent the spread of East Coast Fever was 
provided by Act No. 6 of 1907—for the text of which Law see Ch. I. (ii.). 
Loans to occupiers of land for the purpose of erecting fencing were 
authorised by Act No. 20 of 1910—see Ch. I. (ii.). Removal of or inter¬ 
ference in any way with fences erected in connection with the suppres¬ 
sion of East Coast Fever is dealt with in Section 7 of Act No. 51, 1906 
(see Ch. 1., ii.). 

The fencing of public roads is provided for by Act No. 9 of 1902,. 
the text of which will be found in Ch. VI. (iii.). 

In providing for the acquisition of land for outspan places, Act No. 
15, 1896 (Section 7) permits tire fencing of any land taken for an cut- 
span by Government at the public expense. (The text of this Act will 
be found in Ch. VI., iv.). 

Trespass. 

Under Section 11 of Act No. 30, 1897 (Lungsiekness Prevention) 
an owner allowing cattle from a licensed herd to trespass is liable for 
all damage caused by uch trespass to any herd with which the disease;! 

’ oattle so trespassing may have come into contact, provided infection 
occurs within twenty-one days (see full text nrCh. I., iii.). The straying 
of cattle when East Coast Fever is in the neighbourhood is dealt with 
in Seption t of Act No. 54, 1*906 (East Coast Fever). The owner of such 1 
cattle is liable for any damages they may have brought about, as well 
for the expenses incidental to the detention and destruction or 
quarantining of the cattle (see Ch. I., ii,).* 

Similarly in the Scab Law of 1887 (Law No. 48, 1887), provision' 
is made for straying or trespassing sheep infected with scab. See the full 
text of the clause relating to this provision (Section 10) in Ch. I. (viii.).. 

In describing the method to be adopted in laying out and maintain¬ 
ing an outspan, Section 5 of Law No. 9, 1870, provides that, unless the* 
required notice board and beacons are maintained in thorough repair,, 
the occupier of a farm on which an outspan exists shall not have any 
claim in respect of trespass committed on any grass-land by draught: 
animals belonging to anyone outspanning there (see Ch. VL, iv.). 

Trespass on private or Crown lands for the purpose of destroying 
game is dealt with in Sections 7 and 8 bf Law No. 16,1891—see text 
in Ch. IL (v.). ■ •.. y • 
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Chapter VII /. 

GBASS-BUBNIXti. 

[Lmws.—L aw 21, 1865; See. 14 of Law 9, 1810; Law 21, 1874; Act 
31, 1895; Act 18, 1902; Act 3, 1905.] 

On the subject of grass-burning there has been a fair amount of 
legislation, but the two principal Laws are Law No. 21 of 1865 and Act 
No. of 1895. 

^Neglect of a grass fire resulting in the fire’s crossing the boundary 
of the farm and doing any damage on neighbouring lands is punishable 
by a tine of £10; whilst a fine of £25 is prescribed for the setting alight 
of grass on land which is not tenanted or owned by the person starting 
such lire (Act 31, 1895, Sections 7 and 8). Whilst this fire is prescribed, 
the Law does not interfere with the right of any person to sue for and 
recover compensation for any damage occasioned by neglected fires 
(Idem, Section 11). A firebreak has to he made around the boundary 
of every farm each year between the end of April and the 15th August; 
and the manner in which this is to be done is described in Sections 9 
and 10 of the 1895 x\ct. The main provisions of these two Laws (Law 
21 of 1865 and Act 31 of 1895) are given below, but, as will be seen, 
the latter is practically a re-enactment of the former, with enlargements. 

Under Section 14 of Law 9, 1870, outspans are deemed public lands, 
and so come under the provisions of the Grass-Burning Laws of 1865 
(Section 2) and 1895 (Section 8). The 1895 Act was also extended in 
1902 to include railway lands; and by an Act passed in 1905 (No. 3 of 
that year) the onus of disproving negligence is placed upon the defen¬ 
dant in actions for damages sustained by fire occasioned by a locomotive. 

Law No. 21, 1865. 

“To Prevent the Indiscriminate Burning of Grass.” 

jl. —Penalty for Burning Grass if Fire extends "beyond the Parties* 
Lands.— Any person who shall wilfully or carelessly burn grass on lands 
of which he is the owner or occupier, or which may be otherwise placed 
under his charge or supervision, and which fire shall extend beyond the 
l^todaries Of such property and cause damage to property of any other 
Jiarson, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling.* 

•See Sec. 2 of Act No. 31, 1895, post. 
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24 —Penalty for Burning Grass on other People’s Land. —Any per¬ 
son who shall wilfully or negligently bum grass on public lands or pro¬ 
perty not belonging to him or not being in his occupation or under his 
superintendence shall be subject to a fine not exceeding Twenty-five 
Pounds Sterling, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
a period not exceeding six months.* 

5. — Disposal of Fines .—All fines imposed by this law shall be paid 
to Her Majesty, her heirs, and successors, and unless remitted shall be 
applied to the uses of the Government of this Colony: 

Provided that the Besident Magistrate may in any case award and 
direct any portion, not exceeding one-half thereof, to any person or 
persons who shall have given such information as may have led to the 
conviction of any offender. 

6. — Person found Firing Grass may he Apprehended .—Any person 
found in the act of setting fire to grass not being within land his pro¬ 
perty or in his occupancy or charge may be apprehended bv any Pi eld 
Comet, police constable, or land-owner, and forthwith brought before a 
Besident Magistrate or Justice of the, Peace to be dealt with according 
to Law. 

7. —Party Damnified by Grass Burning may sue for Damages .— 
Nothing in this Law contained shall have the effect to prevent any per¬ 
son who shall be injured in consequence of the burning of grass to re¬ 
cover damages by a civil action from the offender. 

[Dated 24 th Aug., 


Law No. 9, 1870. 


“For regulating places of Out span, and the rights of Travellers with 

respect to Roads and Outspan Places. '** \ 

14. —Outspan places deemed cc puhlic land” within meaning of Grass 
Burning Law—Law 21, lSOo. —Every outspan place set apart under the 
provisions of this Law shall, for the purpose of the Second and Sixth 
•Sections of Law No. 21, 186.5, entituled Law “To prevent the indis¬ 
criminate burning of grass , 1 ” be considered as public land; and the owner 
or owners of the farm-or piece of land on which such outspan place was 
established shall, in the event of his or their wilfully or negligently 
burning grass on such outspan place, be amenable to the provisions of 
the said Second and Six: Sections of the Law No. 21, 1865, aforesaid. 

♦See Sec. i cf Act No. 31, 

**The full text of this Law will be found in Part \v. of Chapter VI. 
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j Act No. 31, 1893. 

< u For the Better Regulation of Grass Burning.'* 

Short Title. —“The Grass Burning Act, 1895.” 

>• 2.— Operation of the Act. —This Act shall extend to and he in 
'Operation in such Magisterial Pi visions of the Colony (including Native 
Locations in such Divisions) as shall in manner hereinafter provided he 
by proclamation of the Governor brought under this Act, ami when any 
Division of the Colony shall he so brought under this Act, then Sections 
1 and 2 of Law No. 21, 1865, and Section 1 of Law No. 21, 1874,* shall, 
so far as regards such Divisions, he deemed to he superseded by the pro¬ 
visions of this Act. 

—Requisition for Extension of Act to a Magisterial Division .—Jn 
case any fifteen owners of land (erven holders excepted) resident in any 
Magisterial Division, and holding different farms, shall request the 
Magistrate of such Division to convene a public meeting of the owners 
of land ill the said Division to be held at the seat of Magistracy, and at 
a time and place to be stated in such requisition, such Magistrate shall 
-convene a .meeting to decide whether such Magisterial Division shall be 
brought under the provisions of this Act. 

4. — Notice to Convene Meeting. —The notice convening such meet¬ 
ing shall he published by the Magistrate for a period of at least one 
ammth in the Natal Government Gazette, and in one local newspaper, and 
also on the public notice board at the seat of Magistracy. 

5. — [Magistrate to preside.] 

G. —If resolution is passed Act mag he extended to Division. —]f at 
■such meeting there shall be at least twenty electors, being owners of 
farms in the Division, and a majority of two-thirds of such electors shall 
sign a resolution in favour of bringing such Division under this Act, the 
"Governor may, in his discretion, proclaim that the provisions of this Act 
shall extend and apply to such Division: Provided that if at any such 
.meeting no such resolution shall be carried, it shall not be lawful for the 
.Magistrate of that Division to convene another meeting in such Division 
for the purpose aforesaid until twelve months shall have elapsed from 
.the date of such meeting. 

7.— Burning Grass on Farms Punishable where Damage Results from 
Neglect. —The owner or occupier of any farm in any Division of the 
'Colony to which this Act ?hall apply setting fire to the grass on his farm 
shall be bound to take care that no damage results therefrom to the pro¬ 
perty of any other person, and if he shall neglect to take such care, and 
:«wch fire shall etftend beyond the boundaries of such farm, and shall 


"Rep aid by Act N’o, 49, 1898. 
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cause any damage to the property of any other person, such owner or 
occupier so setting fire to g^ass and thereby causing such damage, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds Sterling, or imprison¬ 
ment with or without hard labour for any term not eve ceding six months 
for each offence. 

8. —Punishment for Burning Grass on Anothers Land .—Any person 
who shall, in any Division to which this Act shall apply, wilfully or 
negligently burn or ignite, or cause to be burnt or ignited, any grass on 
public lands or on land of which ho is not the owner or occupier, without 
authority, shall forfeit and pay for every such offence any sum of money 
not exceeding Twenty-five rounds Sterling, or bo imprisoned in any 
gaol, with'or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding twelve 
months. 

9. — Firebreaks .—In e^ery Division of the Colom to which this Act 
shall apply, the owner or occupier of a farm may, between the 30th dnr 
of April and the 15th day of August, make a firebreak a c < hereinafter 
defined on any boundary of his farm. Before making such firebreak such 
owner or occupier shall send to hih neighbour, whose land abuts on the 
site of the proposed firebreak, at It ast seven days* notice in terms of the 
schedule annexed, and should such neighbour fail, neglect, or refuse 
after due notice as aforesaid to join in making any firebreak at the time 
appointed, then the owuier or occupier who has in the first instance de¬ 
livered such notice may, without being answerable or chargeable with 
any act of trespass, enter upon his neighbour’s land on the day named, 
and from day to day by himself and his horvants, and make or cause to 
be made or containued a boundary firebreak in terms of this Act, and 
for every firebreak made by him along his defaulting neighbour’s boun¬ 
dary, the person making such firebreak shall be entitled to claim and 
recover in any competent Court in the Colony recompense for his labour 
at the rate of Thirty Shillings per mile, to be paid by the owmor of the 
farm. 

10. — Firebreaks, Definition of .—The firebreaks provided for by this 
Act may be made on either side or on both sides of the boundaries of 
the lands affected, and shall not be more than 100 yards and shall not 
be less than 15 yards in width, and shall be deemed to mean the burning 
or ploughing of a strip of grass land, and the term neighbour shall em¬ 
brace all persons being owners or occupiers of lands adjoining the farm 
of or in the occupation of the person giving notice of firebreak-burning 
or ploughing. 

11. —This Act not to take away Rights of Action or Liabilities .— 
Nothing in this Act contained shall take away or interfere, or be con¬ 
strued to take away or interfere, with the right of any person to sue for 
and recover at common law, or otherwise, eomponsation for or in reaped 
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of any damage or injury occasioned by the reckless or negligent use of 
lire; and this Act shall not exempt any person from any action, suit, or 
other proceeding which might but for the provisions of this Act he 
brought against him. 

12. — Prosecutions for other Offences not Barred .—Nothing in this 
Act shall prevent any person from being liable to any punishment to 
which he would otherwise be iiabie, provided that he be not punished 
twice for the same offence. 

13. — Interpretation of Terms .—In construing this Act, the term 
“Native” shall mean a Native as defined in Law No. 14, 1888*; "owner’’ 
includes a registered proprietor, or a lessee for any term, or a trustee 
holding a property in trust; “occupier” includes any person who is in the 
.actual occupation of, or entitled as owner to occupy, any land alienated 
from the Crown and all persons being selectors of land on deferred pay¬ 
ments; "elector” means a person whose name is on the Voters’ List for 
the Electoral District. 

14. — N.N.T . and N.GJL —The Natal Native Trust and the Depart¬ 
ment of the Natal Government Railways may each be deemed to be an 
'owner of a farm within the meaning of this Act. 

Schedule A. 

Form of Notice. 

To A. B. (owner or occupier, as the case may be], of 

the farm 

Please take notice that in terms of the Section of the Grass Burning Act, 

1895, I intend to commence burning (or ploughing—as the case may be) a boundary 
firebreak along our joint boundary at [state day, hour, and place], 

[Dated 84 th Auy.j 


Act No. 18, 1902. 

“To amend and extend the operation of the Grass Burning Art , and 
to provide for enquiries into Fires occurring along the Natal Govern¬ 
ment Lines of Bailway in the Colony 

1 .—Extension of Grass Burning Act to Railway and adjacent lands 
throughout Colony .—The Grass Burning Act, 1895, shall, anything in the 
said Act notwithstanding, extend to and be in operation throughout the 
Colony, so far as relates to lands occupied by the Natal Government Kail¬ 
way; and to lands through which any such railway runs, or which abut 

*Sec. 1 of the Law ci‘ed defines the term " Native ” as including “ alt members 
Of the Aboriginal races or tribes of Africa, south of the Equator, including liberated 
Africans, commonly called Araandawo, who are not exempted from the operation of 
Miw in terms of Law No. 28 of 1865 : Provided that, Griquas and Hottentot* 
the provisions of this Law." 
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upon railway lands, in same manner as if the said lands, and the Magis¬ 
terial Divisions in which they may be situated, had been brought under 
the said Act by Proclamation of the Governor in manner as in the said 
Act provided; and for the purposes of this Act the Department of the* 
Katal Government Railways shall be deemed to be an owner or occupier 
of a farm within the meaning of the said Act. 

2 . —Inquiry by Magistrate in case of Fire near Railway. —Whenever 
a fire occurs on lands abutting upon a railway and damage is caused 
thereby, then upon the request of any superior officer of the railway, or 
upon such information being given by any other person as shall satisfy 
the Magistrate that there is reasonable ground to believe that the fire* 
may have been caused by sparks or coals from a railway engine or through 
the act of some person working the same, the Magistrate shall hold au 
enquiry as to the.cause of the fire. Such request must be made, or such 
information must be given, within seven days after the fire. 

3. —Inspection of Scene of Fire. —The Magistrate shall at once came* 
the scene of ihe fire to be inspected and examined, and shall also, if pos¬ 
sible, proceed thither and inspect the place luinself. 

4. —Taking Evidence. —The Magistrate shall summon before him 
all such persons as he may require, and. shall examine such persons on 
oath, and shall take down their evidence in writing. 

5. —T Yitnesses .—Any person summoned as a witness, and making de¬ 
fault. shall be liable to a fmo not exceeding £10 Sterling, and may be* 
brought before the Magistrate under arrest to give his evidence; and for 
the purpose of any perjury or contempt or the like committed by wit¬ 
nesses, the enquiry shall he deemed to be a judicial proceeding in the* 
Magistrate’s Court. 

7.— Expenses and Costs. —The expenses of the witnesses shall be 
paid as in criminal cases, and the costs of the enquiry shall be borne by 
the general revenue. - 


Act Ko. 3, 1905. 

“To declare ike Law with regard to ihe proof of Negligence in causes' 
arising out of Fires earned by Railway Engines /' 

1. In any action for damages sustain nl by fire occasioned by a rail¬ 
way engine, it shall not be incumbent upon the plaintiff to prove that a 
fire shown to have been so occasioned was due to the negligence of the* 
Railway Department, dr of the owner of a railway not belonging to the 
Colonial Government, but such negligence shall be presumed unless the*, 
contrary k shown, and the onus of disproving negligence shall rest upon* 
the defendant. 
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Chapter IX 

_ 

NATIVE LABOUR LAWS. 


[Laws '.--Master and Servant: Act 40, 1894 ; Act 49, 1901 ; Act 50, 1901 ; Act 3, 
1904; Act 12, 1908. Touts and Touting : Act 46, 1901 ; Act 1, 1908]. 


The Laws relating to Native labour may be conveniently considered 
under two general headings, viz., Master and Servant, and Touts and 
Touting. Of the Laws the subject matter of which falls under the for¬ 
mer of these two categories, Act No. 40 of 1894 and Act No. 49 of 1901 
are the most important. The 1.894 Act provides that contracts of service, 
unless specifically stated otherwise, are to be held to be for one month; and 
no oral contract of service is binding for a longer period than twelve 
months. Wages must not be paid in kind. The master is held respon¬ 
sible, unless otherwise stipulated in the contract, for the feeding and 
housing of his servant (see Sections 12 and 49 of 1894 Act), and must 
pay hospital fees at the lowest rates charged by the hospital, for a period 
of two months if necessary, in eases of sickness on the part of the ser¬ 
vant. Fines are prescribed for misconduct of certain types—see Sections 
26, 27, 28, and 29 of the 1894 Act. Imprisonment or payment of fines 
does not cancel contract of service unless specially ordered by Magistrate 
(Section 110, 1894 Act). 

Act No. 46, 1901,* was framed to facilitate the identification of 
Native servants, and to this end it requires every Native servant (except 
such as are giving their services in lieu of rent) to take out an “identifi¬ 
cation pass”; and it also requires every employer of Native labour to 
keep a labour book in which he must copy the ideutification pass of each 
Native in his employ. 


I.—MASTER AND SERVANT. 

Act No. 40, 1891. 

* k To regulate the relative rights of Masters and Native Servants, and to 
provide protection for such Servants 

Short Title: “The Master and Servants (Native) Act, 1894. 
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2 .~—Interpretation of Terms (Section abbreviated).—In this Act 
o The word “servant” shall mean— 

(a) Any Native employed for hire, wages, or other 
remuneration, to perform any handicraft or 
engage in any bodily labour in agriculture or 
manufactures, or otherwise, or in domestic ser¬ 
vice, or as a boatman, porter, miner, driver, herd, 
or other occupation of a like nature. 

(b) Native employed from time to time for hire on 

any description of work by or on behalf of the 
Government of Natal. 

(c) Every Native, not otherwise subject to Military 

Law, employed as a conductor, driver, leader, 
labourer, or in any such like capacity by the 
authorities of Her Majesty's land or sea forces, 
serving within the Colony of NateJ, whether such 
person be employed in or by the Commissariat, 
Ordnance, or any other department or branch of 
such forces, or employed by any officer acting on 
behalf of any such department or branch. 

The word “master” shall comprise any person, employing for 
♦ hire, wages, or other remuneration, any Native servant. 

For the purpose of this sxib-section the word “master" shall 
mean and include the Colonial Government of Natal, and 
any body corporate, company, society, or individual. 

Tli# 1 words “contract of service” shall comprise any agreement 
whether oral or written, whether expressed or implied, 
which any servant shall have entered into or made, accord¬ 
ing to Law, with a master for the performance of any work 
or labour of any kind hereinbefore mentioned. 

The word “month” means the period of thirty days. 

5 .—Duration of Contract in Absence of Special Stipulation .—Every 
contract of service, whether oral or written, the term of endurance of 
which shall not have been expressed specifically, and limited by such 
contract, shall, in the absence of sufficient proof to the contrary, be 
deemed and taken to be for the term of one month from the commence¬ 
ment thereof. [Bemainder of section deals with trades and handicrafts.] 

^ Oral .contract of service ahall be valid or 

binding lor any longer term than twelve months from the period fixed 
for the commencement of the service stipulated for % such contract; and 
- Vi ho such oral contract shall be valid or binding in any case, unless it be 
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stipulated in such contract that the service thereby stipulated for shall 
be entered upon by the servant, within one month from the date of the 
contract. 

7 . —Written Contracts .—Xo written contract of service entered into 
in this Colony shall be valid or binding for a longer period than twelve 
months from the date thereof, nor shall any contract for service in writing 
he valid or binding in any case on any servant, unless the service so con¬ 
tracted for shall be stipulated to commence within the period of one 
jnonth from the date of the contract, except the contract be signed with 
•the name, or, in case of illiterate persons, with the mark of the contract¬ 
ing parties, in the presence of a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, who 
shall satisfy himself by enquiry of the servant that the contract was 
entered into by the parties voluntarily, and with a dear understanding 
of its meaning and effect, and shall then, and not till then, subscribe such 
written contract in attestation of that fact. 

8. — Limit of Duration.—So such contract so entered into before a 
.Magistrate or Justice of ihe Peace shall be valid or binding for a longer 
period than thirty-six months from the date thereof. 

J). —Form of Contract. —All contracts of service entered into before 
.a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace shall be drawn up as nearly as pos¬ 
sible in the form of the Schedule of this Act. 

10. — Determination of Contract. —Xo contract of service for a month 
•or any longer period shall be deemed and taken to have expired until at 
least one month’s notice, calculated from, and inclusive of, the day of 
giving such notice, shall have been given by either of the parties to the 
other party, unless it shall have been expressly stipulated that no such 
notice shall be necessary; and when the service shall be a weekly one, a 
week’s notice shall be necessary: Provided that nothing herein contained 
^hall be construed so as to enable any party to any contract of service 
to determine the same without the consent of the other party, before the 
expiration of the term of service originally agreed upon. 

11. — Waiver of Notice. —When any such notice as hereinbefore men¬ 
tioned shall have been given by either of the parties to the other, and 
the master shall suffer the servant to remain, or the servant shall remain 
in his service after the day on which, according to the notice given, the 
'Contract of service should expire; such notice shall be deemed and taken 
to have been withdrawn and passed from, and the contract of service 
ahull continue to endure as long, and in like manner, as if no such notice 
&ad been given unless it shall have been otherwise expressly and specially 
agreed between the parties. 

. and Lodging .—[In all contracts, whether oral or written, 

|ry which it is stipulated that the servant shall reside on the premises of 
pinaster, unless otherwise expressly provided, the master* shall be 
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doomed and taken to have engaged to provide such servant with lodging 
and sufficient food of good and wholesome quality during continuance of 
the contract.] 

13. —[In case of action for non-payment of wages, the Magistrate 
may, if necessary, determinate the rate of wages to be paid.] 

14. — Payment in Money or Kind. —No servant’s wages, if contracted 
for in money, may be paid in kind, or if contracted for in kind, may he 
paid in money, or in any other than the stipulated kind, except by the 
express consent of the servant. 

15. — -Sickness of, or Accident to. Servant. —When any servant shall,, 
in consequence of any sickness or accident, be? rendered incapable of per¬ 
forming his master’s service, he shall r.ot be entitled, in the absence of 
any special provision in the contract, to receive his wages, except such 
as shall he already due: Provided that the master shall he hound to pro¬ 
vide such servant, if residing or being on his premises, with proper and 
sufficient food during such incapacity of the servant, for a period of two 
months, when lie shall be at liberty to treat and consider the contract of 
service as determined and rescinded to all intents and purposes what¬ 
soever. 

l(j. —Hospital Fees. —If any servant, being resident on bis master's 
premises, shall be received therefrom into hospital for the treatment of 
any sickness or accident, the master shall be bound to pay the hospital 
for the food supplied to site'll servant at the lowest daily rates charged 
by the hospital.* 

The liability of such master shall not extend beyond a period of two 
mouths: Provided, however, that nothing in this section shall he deemed 
to apply to any case of sickness or accident occasioned bv the drunkenness 
or misconduct of a servant, but such servant, if treated in a hospital for 
any sickness or. accident so occasioned, shall be liable to pay for the cost 
of his maintenance and treatment therein, and to be sued for such pay¬ 
ment. 

Vi. —Interment of Body of Servant Vying within Borough or Town¬ 
ship. —[In the event of decease of a servant during continuance of his 
contract of service, whose body may not be claimed within a reasonable 
time by his relatives or friends, the master of such servant shall cause 
the body to be decently and properly interred in some place which shall 
be duly set apart.] 


* As amended by Act No 12, 1908. The amending section of this Act reads as 
follows :—“ The respective rates of one shilling and two shillings a day as fixed by 
Law No. 3, 1891, and by Sec. 16 of Act No. 40, 1894, t0 he paid by a master to. a 
hospital on account of a servant received into a hospital shall be altered to the lowest 
daily rates charged by the hospital in the respective cases of Natives or Indians and 
of Europeans, and the charge* fixed by this Act shall include all charges for food, 
medical attendance and otherwise. '* 
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18.— Cost of Interment. —[The cost of sue]] interment shall in the* 
first instance be borne bv the master of the deceased servant: Provided, 
however, that if the deceased should have died possessed of any estate, 
or entitled to any wages, the necessary cost of such interment shall be 
a charge by the master against the estate of such servant.] 

IT —Contracts for Services of Wife and Children. —All contracts of 
service? stipulating for the services of the wife of any servant, together with 
those of her husband, shall he made or executed by lu r in like manner 
as the same shall be made and executed by her said husband: And it 
shall he lawful for the father, or, in the event of his death or absence, 
then for the guardian of any child under the age of sixteen years, to 
contract for the service of such child, in like manner as such person may 
contract for his own services: and when such contract shall he in writing 
the name and age of every such child shall he clearly set forth and 
specified in the contract: Provided, always, that nothing herein contained 
shall give to the master of any such parent any claim on the services of 
any such child beyond the period for which the parenr shall be engaged, 
nor beyond the period when such child shall attain the age of sixteen, nor 
to the services of any other child of the contracting j arent, whether 
under colour of such last mentioned child having been fed or cotlied by the 
master, or having been born while tlu* parent of such child was in the 
said master's service, or under any other pretence whatsoever. 

20. — Death of Husband or Father .—On the death of any person; 
being at the time, together with his wife and any child, under contract 
as aforesaid, the contract shall become null and void, with respect- to such 
wife and children, at the expiration of one month after the death of 
such person. 

21. —Residence of Servant's Fa mil if on Master's ]* remises .—Tt shall 
not be lawful for any person entering into any contract of service by 
which it is stipulated that the servant shall himself reside on the pre¬ 
mises of the master, to keep his wife and children on the premises of his 
master, unless when the master shall have also stipulated in such con¬ 
tract that this shall aud may he done: Provided that, when the master 
shall have so stipulated, it shall not he lawful for him to claim the ser¬ 
vices of any such wife or child by reason merely of their residence on his 
premises. 

24.—[Jurisdiction may be given to Justices of the Peace.] 

26. — Offences Punishable btf Fine of £2, or Imprisonment for one 
Month. —Any servant may be fined any sum not exceeding £2, and in de¬ 
fault of payment of the same may be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for any period not exceeding one month, or may in the discrctipn 
of the Magistrate, be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any 
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period not exceeding one month, without the option of a fine, in case he 
shall he convicted of any of the following acts or instances of miscon¬ 
duct, that is to say:— 

(1) If lie shall, after having entered into a contract, fail or 
refuse without lawful cause, to commence the service at 
the stipulated time. 

(2) If he shall, without leave or lawful cause, absent himself 
from his master’s premises, or other place proper and ap¬ 
pointed for the performance of his work. (Note.) 

(3) If he shall unfit himself for the proper performance of his 
work, during working hours, by becoming or being in¬ 
toxicated. 

(4) If he shall neglect to perform any work which it was his 
duty to have performed, or if he shall carelessly or im¬ 
properly perforin any work which from its nature it was 
his duty, under his contract, to have performed carefully 
and properly. 

(5) If he shall refuse to obey any command of his master, or 
of any person lawfully placed by his master in authority 
over him, which command it was his duty to obey. 

(6) If he shall make any brawl or disturbance in or at his 
master’s dwelling-house, or on his master’s farm, and after 
being, by his master or any other person placed by his 
master in authority over him, desired to desist, shall, not¬ 
withstanding, continue making such brawl or disturbance.* 

27. — Repeated Convictions. — [In the case *of a second conviction or 
•of more such convictions than a second, within six months after the 

former conviction, the offender may, in regard to such second or further 

• conviction, be fined any sum up to £3, or be kept at hard labour up to 
six weeks, and liable to solitary confinement, spare diet, as the Magistrate 
in his discretion shall adjudge.] 

28. —Offenderv Punishable by Fine of £3, or Imprisonment for two 
Months (Section abbreviated).—Any servant may be fined any sum up 
to £3, and, in default, may be imprisoned with hard labour for a period 

• up to two months or imprisonment without the infliction of a fine, with 
or without hard labour, or be kept in solitary confinement, with or with- 


*A native charged under this sub-section cannot be found guilty under Sub-section 
5. (Shum v. Unkanka, G.N.L.R., 69.) 
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out spare diet* in case he shall he convicted in any of the following acts- 
or"instances of misconduct, that is to say:— 

(1) If he shall by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty,. 

or through drunkenness, do any act tending to the imme¬ 
diate loss, damage, or serious risk of any property placed 
by any other person in his charge for delivery to or on 
account of his master. 

(2) If he shall by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, 
or through drunkenness, refuse or omit to do any lawful 
act proper and requisite to be done by him for preserving 
in safety and property placed by his master in his charge* 
or placed by any other person in his charge for delivery to 
or on account of his master. But if it shall appear that 
such servant is able to pay the damage caused by such act 
or default as in this section aforesaid, it shall be competent 
for the Magistrate to proceed under the 45th Section of 
this Act. 

(3) If, being employed as a herdsman, lie shall fail to report 
to his master the death or loss of any animals placed in his 
charge, which he shall allege to have died or been lost, on 
the earliest opportunity for so doing after he shall have 
discovered such death or loss, or if he shall fail to preserve 
for his master’s use or inspection any part or parts of such 
animal ns he shall allege to have died, which parts he shall 
by his master have been direel ed to preserve, unless such 
herdsman shall prove to the satisfaction of the Court the 
death of such animals, or if it be made by his master to 
appear that any such animal alleged bv him to have strayed 
away or otherwise become irrecoverably lost, could not un¬ 
der the circumstances of the case have become irrecoverably 
lost without his act or default. 

(4) If, being employed in any capacity other than that of a 
herdsman, he shall allege the loss of any property placed 
in his charge by or for his master, and it shall be made by 
his master to appear that the property in question could 
not have been lost without his act or default. 

(5) If he shall without lawful cause desert from his master’s 
service. (Note.) 

(6) If he shall use any abusive or insulting language to fiis 
master, or to his master’s wife, or to any person placed by 
his master in authority over him, calculated to provoke a 

1 breach of the peace. 
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(7) If he shall, without leave, and for his own purpose, make 
use of any horse, vehicle or other property, belonging to 
his master.* 

£9. —Repeated Convictions. — [^ n case °f second or subsequent eon- 
wietions under the last preceding section, subsequent convictions being 
within the space of si xmonths next after the former conviction, 'the tine 
may he increased to £5 and the imprisonment up to three months, solitary 
confinement spare diet, etc., as the Magistrate convicting determines. 

:J0. —Effect of Fine or Imprisonment on Contract .—Xo fine paid or 
period of imprisonment undergone under this Act by a servant shall lm\« l 
the effect of cancel ling the contract of service, unless otherwise >pecially 
oi dcred by the Magistrate. 

31. — When Servants may he Arrested. —If the master of any servant 
alleging matter of complaint against such servant for any act punishable 
■Hinder this Act, shall make a deposition on oath before a Magistrate or 
Justice of the Peace, that lie believes, stating the grounds of his belief, 
that in order to secure the appearance of such servant before the Magis¬ 
trate having jurisdiction 1o try the case, the apprehension of such servant 
is necessary, it shall be lawful for such Magistrate or Justice of the Peace 
to issue his warrant for the apprehension of such servant without pre¬ 
vious warning of summons. 

Provided, however, that if the master of any servant shall make 
.such deposition maliciously and without reasonable and probable ground 
for believing the same to be true, such master shall be liable to be fined 
any sum not exceeding £5, iu default of payment thereof to imprison¬ 
ment for any period not exceeding one month. 

32. — Arrest for Desertion.-r-It any servant is charged with having, 
without lawful cause, deserted from his master’s service it shall be lawful 
for any Magistrate or Justice of the Peace tojssue his warrant for the 
apprehension of such servant without any previous warning or summons, 

33. — Punishment of Boys by Whipping. —In every case in which a 
’boy not being over sixteen years of age is convicted of an offence under 
this Act, the Magistrate shall have power to sentence him to receive a 
private whipping of not more than fifteen strokes with a cane or rod. 

Such punishment to be either in addition to or in lieu of any other 
punishment provided by this Act. 

34. — Refusal to Resume Service after Imprisonment .—If any ser¬ 
vant, whose contract of service still subsists, shall, upon being discharged 
from prison after undergoing imprisonment under this Act, refuse <xr 

*An arrangement by which a father pledged the services and the lobo^a of hi» 
daughter for discharge of a debt was not enforced on a charge of desertion. (Qon- 
'dekili v, Mackenzie, 18 N.L.R., 188.) 
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neglect, upon his master’s request, to resume his service under his con¬ 
tract, he shall he liable to be imprisoned with or without hard labour for 
any period not exceeding one month, and so on for successive periods*, not 
any of them exceeding one month, until lie shall consent to resume, and 
shall resume his service under his contract ; and every such period of im¬ 
prisonment, or so much thereof as the convicting Magstrate shall adjudge, 
may be with solitary confinement with or without spare diet, or with spare 
diet with or wthout solitary confinement: Provided, however, that no 
servant shall, under this Act he imprisoned continuously, and without any 
intermediate resumption of service, under his contract, for longer than 
six months in all. 

<*h >.—Term of Unlawful Absence and Imprisonment added, to term 
■of Sendee. —The number of days for which a servant may he absent from 
his master’s service by reason of desertion or unlawful absence, or of 
imprisonment for an offence under this Act, or during which lie may he 
•employed in going to, being at, and returning from a Magistracy in con¬ 
nexion with an offence proved against him under this Act, shall he 
■deemed to he added to the term of service originally agreed to, and the 
'levin of service shall he incomplete until the expiry of all such added days. 

.‘UP— Oblif/afion in Bet am to Service after Imprisonment. —Any ser¬ 
vant who shall he tried for an offence under this Act shall return to his 
master immediately after the trial, or, if sentenced to imprisonment, im¬ 
mediately upon completion of his term of imprisonment; and if he shall 
Inot do so he shall he deemed guilty of the offence of being unlawfully 
absent from his master’s premises within the meaning of Sub-section 2 of 
Section 20 of the Act, and he may he arrested by any constable and 
brought before the Magistrate and tried summarily, and it shall not be 
necessary in such a ease for the master to lay a complaint or to appear in 
support of the charge, provided that it sufficiently appear by other evi¬ 
dence that such offence was committed.* 

37 , — Deduction of Fine from Wages. —In anv case whore a servant 
shall be fined by a Magistrate and such fine shall he paid by the master, 
the sum so paid by the master may he deducted from the servant’s wages. 

38 , —Prescription of Prosecution. —No servant shall he convictel 
under any of the foregoing sections of this Act unless the master shall 
lodge his complaint within three months next after the day on which he 
became cognisant of the alleged offence.** 

39 , —Servant mag be Warned to Appear and Answer Charge. — [In 
orcter to save time and expense, the master of any servant may warn and 


As amended by Act No. 50, 1901. 
** As amended by Act No. 35, 1899. 
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order such servant to apepar before the Magistrate: and should he fail to- 
appeal*, the Magistrate after proof that such warning was given may issue- 
his warrant for the servant’s apprehension.] 

40. —Failure of Complainant to Appear .—Should any complainant 
who shall have warned any such defendant as aforesaid to appear as 
aforesaid himself fail to appear at the time fixed by him for the appear¬ 
ance of such defendant then and there to prosecute his complaint, the 
Magistrate, upon proof by affidavit that such defendant was warned by 
such complainant to appear at the said time to answer a charge of a* 
certain nature, shall, unless satisfied that such complainant had a good 
and sufficient reason for failing to appear at such time, ascertain the dis¬ 
tance which such defendant shall have travelled, and the distance which 
any person or persons shall have travelled, whom such defendant shall 
have brought with him as witnesses, and shall, upon being satisfied that 
such witnesses would or might have been necessary for Ins defence, and, 
aftci due notice to the complainant, make an order in writing against 
such complainant for the payment of the expenses of such defendant and 
his witnesses, if any, at and after the same rate as if eacli of the said 
persons had been a witness summoned at the instance of the public- 
prosecutor, and attending to give evidence in the Court of such Magis¬ 
trate upon a criminal ease; and if such complainant shall, upon pre¬ 
sentation to him of such order hv the person or persons in whose favour 
the same shall have been made, refuse or neglect to comply therewith, he* 
shall incur and be liable to a fine not exceeding Five Pounds Sterling, and 
in default of payment of the same to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for.any period not exceeding one month : Provided that one such 
order may include the expenses of all or any of the persons whose expenses 
are to he paid, or separate orders may be delivered to one or more of 
such persons, as may be most convenient. 

41. —Servant may be Ordered to Appear before the Magistiate* on 
Suspicion .— fit shall be lawful for the master of any servant if he shail 
have reasonable and probable cause to suspect such servant of having 
committed any offence against this Act to order and require such servant 
forthwith to proceed in his company before the Magistrate to answer a 
charge of having committed such offence; and any servant who shall’ 
neglect or refuse to obey any such order may be arrested by bis master 
without warrant and conveyed in custody before the Magistrate. 

Provided that no servant shall be bound or obliged to obey such order 
as aforesaid, unless or until he shall be informed of the nature of the* 
charge his master intends to prefer against him.] 

42. —Failure by Complaining Servant' to Appear at Court—ShmH 
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any servant who shall have complained against his master for or on ac¬ 
count of any offence against any of the provisions of this xYct, fail to 
appear at the time fixed by the Magistrate for the appearance of the de¬ 
fendant, then and there to prosecute his complaint, the Magistrate may, 
unless satisfied that such complainant had a good and sufficient reason for 
failing to appear at such time, ascertain in the manner in the fortieth 
section mentioned the expenses and costs which the defendant has reason¬ 
ably incurred in appearing to answer such complaint, and he shall in the 
manner in the fortieth section mentioned, and after due notice, to the 
complainant, order the payment by the complainant of such-costs and 
expenses; and if, on the presentation to him of the order therein men¬ 
tioned bv the person in whose favour it is made, such complainant shall 
refuse or neglect to comply therewith, he shall incur and be liable to the 
same fine, in default of payment (hereof to the same punishment as is 
fixed in the fortieth section: Provided that one such order may include 
the expenses of all or any of the persons whose expenses are to be paid, 
<r separate orders may be delivered to one or more of such persons, as 
may be convenient. 

d; Merely Leaving In ('muplain nnt Unlawful Absence. —No ser¬ 
vant who shall le:ne the place of his service for the purpose merely of 
lodging any complaint which lie may have against his master, after leavi 
for that purpose shall have bemi nil reasonably refused, shall by reason 
on.lv of hh so leaving be deemed to have deserted his master's service. on* 
to have in any wise contravened this Act. 

I I.—f Servant summoned under one section may bo convicted unde 1 * 
another.] 

45 .—Damage lo Master's Property .—As often as any property of the 
master shall he lost or damaged by means of any act or mansion of his 
servant, w hich act or omission is by this Act declared to be an offono \ 
it shall he lawful for d.he Magistrate, should he so think fit. and tin* 
master shall thereto agree, to ascertain whether such servant is able to 
make compensation for such loss or damage, and if so, to fix the amountt 
of such compensation, and make such order as to the payment thereof, 
either at once or by instalments out of wages to be yet earned, or other¬ 
wise, as shall seem reasonable and just, and in the meantime, and until 
default made in such payment, or in the payment of some such instal¬ 
ment, to defer passing Sentence upon the party offending ; hut such 
Magistrate shall preserve on record the evidence in the case, and, upon 
application of the masfer, and proof given, upon oath, of seme such de¬ 
fault as aforesaid, shall issue his warrant for the apprehension of such 
servant, and shall pronounce upon him such sentence as, regard being had 
to the circumstances of the original offence, and to the degree in which 
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such servant lias made, or failed to make, the compensation ordered, shall 
appear equitable and just. 

46. —[On conviction of servant Magistrate may cancel the contract 
of service.] 

47. —[Cancellation of contract on conviction of master for assault.] 

48. — Punishment of Master for Unlawfully Detaining Servant's 
Cattle . —As often as the master of any servant shall be convicted of the 
offence of having, either before or after the expiration of the contract of 
service upon demand made and without lawful cause, refuse to deliver or 
permit to be taken away any of such servant’s cattle, sheep, goats or other 
animals, lawfully remaining or being upon such master’s land without 
reasonable and probable cause for believing that the animals in question 
were lawfully detained, such master shall be fined any sum not exceeding 
£1 Sterling for every animal so unlawfully detained. [Total fine not to 
exceed £5. Rest of section deals with punishments, etc.] 

49. — Punishment for not Supplying Food, etc .—As often as the 
master of any servant shall he convicted of the offence of failing upon 
demand to supply or deliver to such servant the food, bedding, or other 
articles stipulated for in any written contract of service, or of supplying 
or delivering food, bedding, or other articles not conformable to the said 
contract, he shall he liable to be fined any sum not exceeding £5, and in 
default of payment liable to imprisonment for any period not exceeding 
one month. 

50. — Punishment for Withholding Wages. —As often as the master 
of any servant shall he convicted of the offence of withholding the wages 
of such servant without reasonable and probable cause for believing that 
the wages so withheld were not really due he shall be fined any sum up 
to £5. and in default of payment shall be imprisoned up to one month. 

51. — Magistrate may in certain cases Cancel Contract. —As often as 
it shall he made to appear to the Magistrate in any ca«e instituted by any 
master against his servant, or by any servant against his master, that the 
contract of servVo has not been faithfully and fairly performed by the 
respective parties thereto, or either of them, the Magistrate may, should 
he think ih nl distance of either of the parties, order tlie cancellation 
of such contract of service,,and the same shall be cancelled accordingly. 

52. — Process of Court without Fees. —As often as any master shall 
complain against his servant or any servant shall complain against his 
master, for or on account of any offence against the provisions of this 
Act, the process of the Court of the Magistrate for compelling the attend- 
anee.of .W' *rou a ed, and of all'necessary witnesses shall be instituted 
at the public rhnv'ro. and without any fees of Court: Provided always, that 
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if at the trial the charge shall appear to have been brought without reason¬ 
able or probable cause, the party complaining shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding Five Pounds, and also to defray the costs of process and of 
the witnesses in the case; and in default of payment of such fine and costs, 
shall be liable to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding one month: 
Provided also that such fine may be imposed upon the occasion of such 
trial, and without any fresh action or proceeding for the recovery thereof. 
54.—[Prosecution of persons employed on public works.] 

58 .—Prosecution by Servant not Barred by Minority .—The minority 
•of a Native servant shall not bar the prosecution of any claim by such 
Native against the master without the intervention of a guardian. 

\ Dated doth July, ISOJf . 


Schedule * 


Form of Contract of Serv*c 


Be it mnembpml, that on this . clay of. in flic yrar 

«of our Lord .B.. of .and 0 . I)., of . 

appeared before me, iE. F. (Magistrate or Justice of the Peace), and in mv pre¬ 
sence, signed their names (or made t.h'»ir marks, as t'»e case may be) to the fol¬ 
lowing contract of service: The said A. B. agrees to hire the services of the said 
0 . 1 )., and the said (\ I), agrees to render to the said A. B. his services at all fair 

and reasonable times, and in the capacity of.for. 

commencing on the .day of. instant, and terminating on the 

. day of . in the year . And it is further agreed 

that the said A. B. shall pay to the said (-. I)., as such servant as aforesaid, 

wages after tflie rate of. l>v the day (week, month, or year, as the case 

may be), and that such wages .-dial] be paid monthly (or as the case may be). 


(Here mid any special agreement compatible with the law , and not adverted to in 
this form,) 


{Signed) A. B. 

C. 1). 


The preceding agreement was signed by the above-named parties in my pre¬ 
sence, on the day and year above written, voluntarily, the same being, ns far as 
I am able to judge, understood by them respectively. 

( Signed ) E. F., 

Magi t ate, 

(or Justice of the JVaee). 


Act No. 49, 1901. 

“To Facilitate the Identification of Native Servants.” 

2.—Interpretation of Terms .—In this Act:— 

•‘SYirvant” jdiall mean any Native employed for hire, wages, or 
other remuneration to perform any handicraft or engage 
in any bodily labour in agriculture or manufactures or 
otherwise, or in domestic service, or as a boatman, porter,* 
* i.i or, driver, herd, or other occupation of a like nature. 

* Refer led to in Section 9 of the foregoing Act. 
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“Master* shall mean anv person employing tor hire, wages, or 
other remuneration any Native servant. For the purposes* 
of this Act the word “Master” shall mean and include any 
body corporate, company, society, or individual. 

“Service," “Contract of Service/’ and the like expressions shall 
be understood in reference to the foregoing definitions. 

3. — Exclusion of Natives Rendering Farm Service in lien of Rent .— 
This Act is not to apply to Natives rendering service to a landlord in 
lieu of rent, when such service is rendered upon the farm on which the* 
Natives live, nor to any other service performed on the land on which 
they live.* 

4. —Pass under Law 4$, 1SS4, to Suffice for Purposes of this Act .— 
A pass granted to any Native under Law No. 48, 188 J, or under any Law 
or Act for regulating the introduction of labourers into Natal, shall ho 
a sufficient identification pass for all the purposes of this Ad, for so long 
as such remains in force. 

5 . —01 ligation upon Natives to obtain Pas* before taking Service .— 
No Native shall after the commencement of this Act enter into a con¬ 
tract of service, or offer himself for engagement as a servant in Ihis 
Colony, or (save as is hereinafter excepted) continue in any employ as 
a servant, or he registered as a togt labourer, or under Law No. SM, 1888, 
unless he shall have obtained the pass pr< vided for in this Act, and 
every person intending to engage a Native as a servant shall first require 
the Native to produce his pass. 

Such pass is in this Act referred to as an identification pass. 

(>. —Tern poranj Pastes. —Any Native who is in service at the dale of" 
the commencement of this Act, or who, during a term of service, loses 
his identification pass, may obtain a temporary pass, as hereinafter de¬ 
scribed, from the office of the Magistrate of the Division where he is 
employed. 

7 . — Pass Officers'. —One of the officers attached to each Magistrate's 
office in the Colony shall be appointed by Government as a Pass Officer 
for the purpose of signing and issuing identification passes and tem¬ 
porary passes. In his absence, or if lie lie prevented from attending, any 
other officer of the Department may, with the Magistrate’s written 
approval, sign and issue such passes on his behalf. 

8 . — Attendance of Pass Officer. —The officer shall attend daily during 
the ordinary office hours to receive applications for passes. 

9. — Application for Pass. —For the purpose of obtaining an identifi¬ 
cation pass a Native shall attend before a Pass Officer of the Division in 
which he resides, and shall furnish to the Pass Officer the particulars 
necessary to be entered in the register. 


See Sec. 4 of Act No. 3, 1904, post. 
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10 .—Enquiry and Decision .—Before granting an identification pas* 
ior temporary pass the Pass Officer shall in every case satisfy himself so 
far as the circumstances seem to require that the application is proper, 
.and may in his discretion withhold the issue of a pass until In* is satis¬ 
fied that it ought to he granted. In case of doubt tin* officer may require 
•the Native to he accompanied by his kraal head, or by some accepted 
person, to testify to Ids identity, and the correctness of the information 
given. 

No such pass shall be granted if the Pass Officer is satisfied that the 
applicant is already under a contract of service. 

The Secretary of Native Affairs shall have full authority and dis¬ 
cretion in any ease to order that an identification pass shall be granted 
or refused.* 

\ L.— Women and Children, —The Pass Officer shall not issue a pass 
to any woman, or to any female child, or to any male child appearing to 
him to he under the age of fifteen years, without the consent of the 
husband, parent, or guardian, as the case may he. 

~ !d< niijication Causes — Particulars of. — Identification passes 
with their eoimlertoih shall be printed. <m durable material, and bound 
in books. 

They shall be numbered consecutively year by year, and the register 
thereof shall be kept in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secre¬ 
tary for Native A Hairs. 

Every Native to whom the identification pass is issued shall keep it 
always iri his possession, and shall (exhibit it whenever called upon to do 
so by his master, or by a police officer or con,".tabic. 

Every master employing a Native servant, other than a registered 
togt labourer, shall keep a labour hook, in which he shall (opy the iden¬ 
tification pass of every Native' whom lie may employ. 

The master shall on no pretext keep a servant's identification pa c s, 
unless with the consent of the Native. 

13.— Employment of Servant not hacimj Identification Cass an 
Offence. —if any man employs a Native savant without such servant 
.having produced his identification pirns he shall be guilty of a eontvaven- 
.tion of this Act t 

Id.— Form and Duration of Temporary Fa**. —A temporary pass 
shall in no ease exceed six months, hut if may be renewed upon the Pass 
•Officer being satisfied that the former eontiaet of service still subsists. 

A temporary pass shall not he available for 1 he purpose of any new 
contract of service. 


*This last paragraph was added by Act No. 30, 1004. 
t Amended Se ction (by Act No. 3, 1904.) 
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15.— New Pass to Replace ' Lost Pass . —A Native who has lost his 
identification pass may obtain a fresh pass from the office in which the* 
former pass was issued, upon satisfying the Pass Officer of the fact, and 
upon payment of a fee of one shilling. 

This payment shall not be required in the case of a temporary pass< 
to take the place of an identification pass lost during service. 

Kb —Change of Residence. —If any Native who has obtained an 
identification pass in one Magisterial Division shall change his residence 
to another Division he shall present his pass to the Pass Officer of the 
Division into which he has removed. The Pa^s Officer shall record the 
pass, and inform the officer by whom the pass was issued, who shall 
record the change of residence. 

17. —Record by Pass Officer of Convictions of Certain Crimes .—If a 
Native who is in service is convicted of any of the crimes to which this 
section applies, the Clerk or ltegistrar of the Court shall, as soon as con¬ 
veniently may be, inform the Puss Officer by whom the pass was issued 
of the particulars of the conviction and sentence, and such officer shall 
record the same, and shall make a note thereof against the entry of 
registration. 

This section shall apply to all crimes of the following classes or akin 
thereto: Theft, fraud, rape, and all crimes of indecency. 

18. — Rules. —The Governor in Council may from time to time make 
rules for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, and for 
regulating any matters necessary for giving full and complete effect to 
the same. All such rules shall he published in the Natal Government 
Gazette. 

P).— Offence of being in Service irith'nvf a Pass. —Any Native who 
shall after the first day of January, 1002 , enter into a contract of service, 
or he or continue to be in service without having an identification pass, 
as required by this Act, shall be guilty of a contravention of this Vet. 

20 . — Other Offences. — The following shall also be contraventions of 
this Act:— 

Making any false statement or pretence for the purpoie <f 
obtaining or assisting anyone to obtain an identification 
pass, or a duplicate or copy thereof. 

Using a false pass, or one belonging to another person, for the- 
purposes of deceit. 

Using any deceit for the purpose of evading the provisions of 
this Act. 

The withholding of a Native’s identification pass. 

21 . — Jurisdiction over Offences,— All contraventions of this Act, or 
of any rules thereunder, shall be cognisable in the Courts of Magistrates,. 
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and shall be punishable according to the ordinary criminal jurisdiction 
of the said Courts. 


Act No. 3, 1904. 

“To amend Act No . JfO, 1001, entituled Act ‘to facilitate the Identifica¬ 
tion of Native Servants.' 99 

1 . —Principal Act to Apply to Others as to Servants. —Act No. 49, 
1901, shall apply to Natives of the undermentioned classes in the same 
manner as to servants:— 

Policemen, 

Persons in service as messengers, 

Natives engaged in washing and laundry work, 

Jobbers, 

Pieksha pullers. 

2. —[ Amendment of principal Act—which has been carried out.] 

;>.—| Amendment of principal Act—carried out.] 

4. — Issue of Passes to Native Tenants under Obligation to render 
Service in lieu of Pent. —Notwithstanding the provisions of Section 3 of 
Act No. 49, 1901, in cases where a Native tenant has agreed with his 
landlord to render service to the landlord, it shall be lawful for either 
party to require the other, on reasonable notice, to attend, and he shall 
be bound to attend, before a Magistrate, and when the Magistrate shall 
have ascertained the agreement between the parties, he shall destroy any 
existing identification pass and issue to the Native a new identification 
pass, endorsing on such new pass the period during which the Native is 
to render service to the landlord, and during such period no person other 
than the landlord shall be entitled to hire the services of such Native. 
The appearance of the landlord before the Magistrate may be by himself 
or by an agent, or by delivery of the landlord's statement in writing of 
the terms and period on and during which the Native has agreed to 
render service. It shall be the duty of the Magistrate to satisfy himself 
that the Native agrees to the terms. Any'notiee under this section by a 
landlord to a Native shall not be taken to have been effectually given 
unless personally served or unless left at the kraal of such Native at a 
time when the Native is on the farm where his kraal is situated. 

Whenever a Native shall cease to reside upon private land he shall, 
on giving satisfactory proof and on surrendering his endorsed pass to a 

Magistrate, be entitled to obtain a new identification pass, and whenever 
a Native shall move from the land of one private owner to another tin? 
Native appearing before the Magistrate with the new landlord shall. 
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upon the surrender of his existing pass, he entitled to the issue of a new 
pass with the endorsement of the period, if any, during which the Native 
is to render service to the landlord. 

5. —Repeal of Schedules .—Schedules A and B of Act No. 49, 1901* 
and the references thereto in the Act, are hereby repealed. Passes shall 
be in such form as may be prescribed by rules. 

6 . —Cancellation of Pass upon Conviction .—Upon the conviction of 
any person for having obtained or used a pa^s in contravention of Act 
No. 49, 1901, the Magistrate may declare such to be null, and order it 
to be produced to him and cancelled. 

7. —Punishment for Contravention of Sections 3 and 4-—If any per¬ 
son contravenes the provisions of Sections 2 or 4 hereof, he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding Five Pounds (£5) Sterling, failing payment 
of which he shall be liable to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
one month, with or without hard labour. 

8 . —Construction of Act .—This Act and Act No. 49, 1901, shall be 
read and construed together as one Act. 

[Dated 8Sih March, I90.!f . 


IT.—TOUTS ANT) TOUTING. 


Act No. 46 , 1901 . 

“To Rcpml, and Re-enact with Amendments, the ‘Labour Tout Regula¬ 
tion Act, ” 

Short Title: "The Touts Act, 1901.” 

2 .—(Act No. 36, 1896, repealed.) 

4 . —Definition of “Tout ”—The expression tout shall mean any per¬ 
son who shall, by himself or by any person employed by him, and whether 
in Ir's own name or otherwise, procures or attempts to procure, seek for, 
or engage Natives in this Colony for service to be rendered to another 
person, or shall supply, or contract to supply, Natives to be employed in 
work of any kind. 

Services shall be deemed to be rendered to another person if the 
Natives are employed in or about the business of another person, whether 
or ho any agreement may have been made under which the Natives are 
paid by the person who procured them, or are regarded as being his 
servants, and notwithstanding any other agreement which may be made 
with a view to avoiding' theeffect of this section. 

5. —Employees in Touting Business also deemed Touts .—Any person 
employed to procure, seek for, or engage Natives shall also fee deemed 
to be a tout. Nevertheless, if any person charged with touting without 
a license shall satisfy the Court that he was merely incidentally employed 
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to engage servants for domestic, farm, or other personal service for his 
-employer, and not in any way making a business of procuring Natives 

• or acting for or in the business of a tout, he shall be acquitted. 

6 . —[Repealed by Act No. 1 , 1908.]* 

7 . — Annual License. —Every tout shall take out an annual license 
from the Magistrate of the Division in which he intends to procure, 
engage, or seek for labourers and servants, and this license has neither 
effect or validity outside the Magisterial Division in which it is granted. 

8 . — Discretion in Issue of License. —Such licenses shall be issued 
only to persons approved by the Magistrate, who may refuse to issue any 
license. 

9. — Appeal against Refusal. —Any person who is refused a license 
may appeal to the Secretary for Native Affairs, who may direct the 
Magistrate to issue a license or uphold the refusal to grant the license, 
without being required to give any reasons for his decision. 

3 0 .— License Fee. —The charge for every sitch license shall be Five 
Pounds Sterling for each year, or portion of a year, ending on the 31st 

• day of December. 

11 — License not Transferable. —No such license shall be transferable. 

12. —(Every contract made with Natives by a tout or labour agent 
to cease on entry of Natives into service.) 

13. —(Employees of Natives supplied by touts to such Natives regis¬ 
tered by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace. Penalty for non-com¬ 
pliance with this Section is £5.) 

15. — Unlicensed Touting. —Whoever shall procure, or attempt to 
procure, apply, or seek for Natives, or otherwise act as a tout within the 
meaning of this Act, without being provided with a license, shall on 
conviction thereof lx* liable for every such offence to pay a line not 
exceeding £25 sterling, or in default imprisonment with or without hard 
labour not exceeding six months. 

16. — Permission Required before Entry on any Land for Touting .— 
No tout or labour agent shall enter any private or Crown Lands or Native 
Location, without having first obtained the consent of the resident 
owner, or'in case of non-resident owner of his agent, or in ease of Crown 
Lands and Locations, the consent of the Magistrate. 

Any person contravening this section shall bo liable to a line not 
exceeding £20 Sterling or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
not exceeding, three months. 

17. — Enticing Servants from their Employment. —Whoever shall, 
whether licensed as a tout or not, directly or indirectly, cither by himself 
or by an agent, by the offer of higher w r ages or greater benefits, or by ^ 

*See Secs. 3 and of Act No. 1, 1908, post. 
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any other means, cause, induce, or persuade (or attempt to do so, or aid 
or assist to do so) any servant by words or by any other means to leave* 
his service, or to violate any agreement of service, in writing or not*, 
whether such service is actually being performed or has to be performed 
at some future time, shall, on conviction thereof, be liable to a fine of 
£25 Sterling or imprisonment not exceeding six months, and forfeiture* 
of any license held under this Act. In case of a contraventon of this 
section by any person acting in the employ of a tout, such tout shall also 
be deemed guilty of such contravention, and all persons so liable may 
be prosecuted together or separately. 

it shall not be a defence to any charge under this section that the 
accused person did not know that the servant or apprentice was in the- 
employment or agreement of service. 

18. — Harbouring Deserting Servants or Apprentices. —Every person 
who shall conceal, employ, or retain, or counsel, aid, or abet in conceal¬ 
ing, employing, or retaining any servant or apprentice who shall have 
deserted from the service of any master, or otherwise absconded or 
absented himself from such service, shall on conviction pay a line not 
exceeding £25 Sterling, or, m default, imprisonment up to six months,, 
with or without hard labour, and, if licensed under this Act, to forfeiture 
of license. 

19. — Penalty for not Exhibiting License. —If any licensed tout shall 
on demand at any time by any Magistrate, Justice of the Peace, constable 
or officer of the law, refuse to produce or to show his license, he shall,, 
on conviction, be liable to a fine of Five Pounds Sterling or to he im¬ 
prisoned for any term not exceeding three month*. 

20 . — Act not to be bar of other Remedies .—This Act shall not exempt 
any person from any action, suit, or other proceeding which might, but 
for the provisions of this Act, be brought against him. 

21. — Exemption of Persons in Service of Crown.—. Nothing in this 
Act shall apply to any person who as regards any of the matters referred 
to in this Act, is engaged solely by and in the immediate service of His* 
Majesty’s Imperial or Colonial Government. 


Act No. 1 , 1908. 

“To Amend the Touts Act , 1901P 

1 .—Interpretation of Terms .—In this Act— 

(a) The words “labour agent” shall mean and include my per¬ 
son who engages, procures, solicits, or recruits Natives 


under a “Special License/ 1 
Act, for services to be : 


under the provisions of this* 
the j ” ’ 
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(b) The word “servant” “tout” or “runner” shall mean and' 
include any person touting, procuring, seeking or soliciting' 
or recruiting Natives for any labour agent. 

2— Repeal. —Section 6 of the Touts Act, No. 46, 1901, is hereby 
repealed. 

3.— Prohibition of Touting for Service Outside Natal. —No person 
shall except under the provisions of this Act 

(a) Tout for or recruit or engage a Native for any services to 
be performed outside this Colony; 

(b) Take out of this Colony or directly or indirectly induce a 
Native to leave tin's Colony for the purpose of performing 
any service outside the Colony. 

This section shall not apply to a person taking out of the Colony at 
Native, who is actually in his service at the time, for the purpose of per¬ 
forming domestic or farm work out of the Colony for such person, the 
onus proband whereof shall bo on such person. 

4 —Special License. —Any labour agent who may desire to tout for 
and engage Natives for services to be performed outside this Colony may, 
upon application to the Minister for Native Affairs, obtain a “special 
license.” The granting or refusing of such license shall be in the sole 
discretion of the Minister. 

5. —Requisite Age of Native .—No Native shall be touted for, engaged* 
or recruited who is not of an age to subject him to the payment of the- 
Poll Tax or Hut Tax.* 

6 . — Scope of License. —No license under this Act shall be granted 
except in reference to Native Locations, Native and Mission Reserves, and 
•unalienated Crown Lands: Provided that a license may be granted for 
recruiting on a private farm if the owner in writing signifies his consent 
thereto. 

7 . — License Subject to Regulations. —A license issued by the Minister 
for Native Affairs under this Act shall be endorsed "Special License,” 
and shall be subject to such rules and regulations as may hereafter be 
provided under the authority of this Act. 

8 . — Charge — License not Transferable. —The charge for every 
"Special License” shall be Fifty Pounds (£50) for each year or portion 
of a year ending 31st December. Such license, which shall not be trans¬ 
ferable, shall enable the holder to engage, procure, solicit, or recruit 
Natives in all the places mentioned in Clause 6 hereof, but not elsewhere. 

9. —Residents in Natal only Eligible for License. —No person shall 
be eligible for,a license as a labour agent or tout or servant or runner 
unless be be a bona fide resident in Natal. 
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10. — License for Servants, etc .—If any such labour agent or person 
shall desire to engage fqr the conduct of his business other persons as ser¬ 
vants, touts or runners, he may obtain from any Magistrate in the area 
or areas covered by the “Special License” held by him, a license for such 
servant, tout or runner. Eor every such license there shall be payable a 
registration fee of Three Pounds (£3) per annum, and it shall be a con¬ 
dition of the licensing of such servant, tout or runner, that he shall wear 
a conspicuous badge on his arm at all times when engaged in such duties, 
and such badge shall have stamped thereon the initials of the employer. 
Every such servant, tout or runner, shall be confined in his operations to 
the area covered by the license issued to his employer. Should such ser¬ 
vant, tout or runner be other than a Native, he shall be exempted from 
the necessity of wearing a badge. 

11 . — Conditions of License and Security .—The Minister may in his 
sole and absolute discretion impose such conditions and restrictions as he 
may think fit before granting a license, and no such license shall be given 
unless the applicant shall first enter into a bond with two approved 
puirieties in the sum of One Hundred Pounds (£100) each, and the appli¬ 
cant himself in One Hundred Pounds (£. 100 ) for the proper fulfilment of 
the conditions of his license and for the performance bv bis servants, 
touts, or runners of all obligations and conditions of such their service 
and for any penalty inflicted on them or any of them for the breach of 
Rich conditions. The Minister may at any time revoke and cancel any 
“Special License”; and notice in writing under his hand to that effect 
-shall be final and conclusive. 

12 . —Registration of Contract of Xalivt's R roc n red for Service Out¬ 

side Colony .—N<3 Native recruited under this Act shall be taken out of 
the Colony unless he shall have first gone before the Magistrate of Ins 
district; and had registered the terms of the hiring contract and given 
the number of the identification pass of the Native, and such contract 
shall provide that the Natives shall receive month by month the wages 
^earned by them without any deduction for advances made to such Natives 
by the said labour agent or otherwise: Provided always that in respect 
of any bona-fide cash advances made by the said agent to any such Natives 
provision may be made by which the repayment of such advances with 
interest not exceeding threepence in the £ per mensem or 15 per cent, per 
annum may be made by monthly instalments from the wages earned by 
such Natives. .. v 

13. — Certain Contracts Illegal.—Any contract by which a labour 
agent or other person takes servants out of the Colony and supplies such 
servants to employers of labour in any place outside the Colony at a 
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greater amount of wages than those agreed to be paid by such labour agent 
shall be and is hereby declared to be illegal. 

14. — Contraventions .—Every person found guilty of a contravention, 
of this Act, or of the regulations made thereunder, or of any conditions* 
applicable to a special or other license, shall be liable, on conviction before 
a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding One Hundred Pounds (£100), or, in 
default of payment thereof, to imprisonment not exceeding six months 
with or without hard labour. 

Any offence committed under this Act shall be cognisalVe by the 
Magistrate in whose Division the offender may at any time be found. 

15. —Construction of Acts .-—This Act and the Touts Act, 1901, shall 
be read and construed together as one Act. 


[Dated 20tli Jan., 1908. 
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Chapter X» 

INDIAN LABOUR LAWS. 

[Laws.—L aw 25, 1891 ; Act 1, 1900 ; Act 8, 1901 ; Act 39, 1905.] 

There is a large body of Laws dealing with Indian labour and its 
iimporfcation into Natal., but the four Laws above noted are the only ones 
which 1 have considered of sufficient general interest to farmers to deal 
with here. The first of these (Law 25, 1891) deals with the treatment 
of immigrants, and prescribes punishment for misconduct. Act 1 of 1900 
vempowers to the Protector to cause an immigrant who has come to lay 
complaint to he .taken back to his employer, and prescribes punishment 
-for refusal to obey the Protector’s orders in this regard. Act No. 39 of 
1905 deals with the employment of unlicensed Indian immigrants; and 
Act No. 8 of 1901 extends certain Laws and Acts relating to Indian 
^immigrants to Zululand. 

Law No. 25, 1891. 

« 

“To Amend and Consolidate the Laws relating to the Introduction of 

Indian Immigrants into the Colony of Natal , and to the Regulation 

and Government of such Indian Immigrants ” 

. (Amended by Act No. 17 of 1895, Act No. 27 of 1895, Act No. £1 of 
1897, and Act No. 1 of 1900.) 

2. — Appointment of Protector of Indian Immigrants. —The Governor 
may from time to time appoint some fit and proper person to be Pro¬ 
tector of Indian Immigrants, also an Assistant Protector, and may also 
: appoint a Deputy Protector. 

10. — Engagement to be Entered into by Immigrant in India. —Every 
Indian immigrant leaving India to come to Natal for hire shall, before 
leaving India, either be engaged to an employer named in his contract 
or shall be taken as bound to serve any employer to whom he shall be 
allotted by the Protector on his arrival. 

11. — Period of Service. —The period of service shall in each case be 
for five years. 

24 .—Days and Hours of Labour .—Every such Indian immigrant 
whose services shall be so assigned pr transferred, in 'lie absence 
; press agreement.to the contrary, shalljfoe bptind to vfitkiftr i 
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to whom his services may have been assigned for nine hours of each day, 
Sundays, Good Friday, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day only excepted. 

25.— Immunity of Field Labourers from Work on Sundays save in 
Cases of Necessity .—No Indian immigrant engaged for field labour shall 
be compelled to perform any work on any Sunday or holiday save only 
such as shall be of immediate necessity for the care and feeding of 
animals, cleanliness of yards, stables, buildings, etc., etc., and other work 
indispensable for the preservation of the property of his employer. Such 
"work shall not be of niore than two hours’ duration nor be continued 
after the hour of eight in the morning. 

30. — Absence Without Leave: Liability of Arrest .—It shall be lawful 
for every person entitled to the services of any Indian immigrant, or for 
any servant of such person, or for any constable, to apprehend without 
a warrant such immigrant being found at a distance of more than one 
mile from the residence of the person in respect to whom his services 
shall be due without a written ticket of leave signed by the master or 
rsome person duly authorised by him, and to cause such immigrant to be 
taken back to such residence: Provided that every Indian immigrant shall 
he free from such arrest if, when so found, he shall be on his way to 
lodge any complaint before the Protector of Indian Immigrants or Magis¬ 
trate of the Division wherein his place of service is situated. 

31. — Immigrant may be Stopped and Required to Produce Certificate 
of Discharge or Pass, and in Default brought before the Magistrate. —It 
shall be lawful for the Protector of Indian Immigrants, or Magistrate, 
■Justice of the Peace, or Police Constable, to stop any Indian immigrant 
whenever he may find him, and also for the owner or occupier or his 
•servant to stop any such immigrant, and if such immigrant shall fail to 
produce his certificate of discharge, or a pass signed by his master or 
seme person authorised by him, save in exceptional cases, as provided in 
Section 30, to take such immigrant forthwith before the nearest Magis¬ 
trate, who shall at once inquire into the ease. Unless such immigrant 
£hall satisfy the Magistrate that he has obtained his discharge, or is 
absent from his master’s estate with leave, in writing. Penalty for first 

, '^offence fine not exceeding Ten Shillings or seven days’ imprisonment, 
■with hard labour, for second offence imprisonment not exceeding four¬ 
teen days, with hard labour, and for subsequent offences imprisonment, 
with hard labour, not exceeding thirty days. 

: The Magistrate who convicts shall inform the master or employer 

.-■•;!<>f;.4zninigTant so convicted of the conviction, and on expiration of im- 
; jprisonmexit shall return the immigrant to his master or employer. 

k! Absence.— Every immigrant dining ab ence from 
'teift^dn'or’a^kness- or bodily infirmity shall be supplied by his 
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employer with food, shelter, and medicine, but shall be liable to deduc¬ 
tion of fourpence a day from his wages. 

35. — -Punishment for Absence Without Leave, Neglect of Work, or 
Disobedience .— Any Indian immigrant who being in good health and able 
to work shall absent from muster or roll call without leave, or who shall 
neglect to perform any work which his employer or person duly authorise & 
by him may reasonably order him to perform, or who shall, without just 
cause, wilfully disobey the orders of his employer, shall be deemed guilty 
of misconduct, and shall be punishable by the Mag’strate of the Division 
wherein his place of service is situated by imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for any period of seven days for the first offence, for four¬ 
teen days for second offence, for thirty da\s for subsequent offence, with 
spare diet if the Magistrate shall so adjudge. 

36. — Punishment for Gross Insolence, Fraud, or Damage to Em¬ 
ployer's Property .— Any Indian immigrant who shall be grossly insolent 
to his employer, or who shall practise anv fraud or deception in the per¬ 
formance of any work which he is bound to perform, or who by negli¬ 
gence or other improper conduct lose, throw away, or damage the pro¬ 
perty of his employer, shall be punishable by the Magistrate by a fine 
not exceeding Five Pounds, or by imprisonment, with hard labour, up to 
thirty days. 

37. — Punishment for Second Offence, or for Careless Use of Fire,. 
Cruelty to Stack , etc. —Any Indian immigrant, who may be found guilty 
a second time of any offence specifier! in the foregoing section, or who 
shall endanger the property of his employer by the careless use of fire 
or who shall wilfully maim, wound, or cruelly ill-use any live stock or 
cattle, or who shall by negligence suffer any stock to be maimed or 
wounded, shall be punished on conviction before a Magistrate with hard 
labour up to three months and spare diet: Provided that this, docs not 
debar a proseeutiou in the Supreme or Circuit Court under the Common 
Law of the Colony. 

38. — Immigrants found on Premises without a Pass . —Any person: 
on whose premises any assigned immigrant may be found without a pass 
may send information to the Protector, Deputy Protector, or nearest 
Magistrate or Resident Magistrate, who shall have such Indian arrested 
and brought before him to be dealt with according to the provisions of 
this Law. ' 

56. — Immigrants Shewing UnmtUnffnmLio go to Mo$pitaL~~-M an 
indentured Indian immigrant who is affected with any venereal disease^ 
shall not willingly go to hospital, he may be arrested and 'detained;:,p>y ^ 
custody, and taken before the Magistrate of the Divisioii as sodii as* y 
possible. " 
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59 .—Exemption cf Immigrants from Debts, etc .—No Indian immi¬ 
grant shall be at any time liable to any action at law for the recovery of 
debt during the time of indenture, and no Indian immigrant whilst under 
indenture shall be liable to imprisonment for debt, nor can any creditor 
lawfully attach wages, or levy on goods during the continuance of such 
indenture, any Law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

85 .—Punishment for Adultery , Seduction or Abduction .—Any Indian 
immigrant who shall commit adultery with the wife of any immigrant, 
married under this Law, or who shall cohabit with any unmarried Indian 
immigrant girl under 13 years of age, or who shall entice or abduct her 
from the custody of her parents or lawful guardians, shall upon convic¬ 
tion he liable to a fine riot exceeding £10, or imprisonment up to 30 da t ys, 
or to fine and imprisonment. 

8b —Punishment for Offences by Wife or Unmarried Girl .—It shall 
be lawful for the Magistrate to order and adjudge a wife so committing 
adultery, or an unmarried girl under 13 years of age so cohabiting or 
eloping without the consent of her parents or guardians, to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding 30 days. 

00 .—Immigrants not to Leave Colony without License .—It shall 
not 1 k> lawful for any Indian immigrant introduced into the Colony at 
expense of the Indian Trust Board to depart from the Colony without a 
license in writing signed by the Protector of Immigrants. 

94. — Punishment for Employer s Neglect .—Every employer who shall 
neglect to supply proper medicine or nourishment to any immigrant when 
flick, or who shall ill-treat any immigrant or fail or neglect to supply him 
with food or pay his wages shall on conviction be fined £10 Sterling for 
every offence, or in default may be imprisoned for 30 days. 

95. — Punishment for Obstructing Protector .—Every person who shall 
obstruct the Protector of Indian Immigrants or other person duly author¬ 
ised, shall wilfully do any act to prevent or obstruct an inspection of the 
state and condition of any Indian immigrant, shall lie liable to a fine of 
£10 and imprisonment up to 30 days. 

9 ?.—Harbouring Indian Immigrants .—If any person shall harbour 
or receive into his employment any Indian immigrant to whose service 
any other person may be entitled, such person shall, upon conviction, 
forfeit the sum of £10, or be liable to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceding three months.* 

98 .—Penalties for Harbouring <**—Any person who shall harbour or 
receive into his employ Sftv Indian immigrant, male or female, whose in¬ 
denture has not expired, or who may have been assigned to any other 

. _ . . .— _ • ■ ■ ■ 

' ' * See Act No. 3, *007, post. 

**Harbouring” applies to a person allowing an immigrant to live on the pre-* 
mimsy though not employing him. * Roberts, Protector of Immigrants. 6 N.L.R. 37. 
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person, shall be liable to the penalties in Section 97, unless such immi¬ 
grant Bhail have been duly assigned to such person by the Protector of 
Indian Immigrants* That half the penalty of £10 be awarded the in¬ 
former ; and that nothing in this clause shall apply to any Indian, male or 
female, who has a proper pass, the period of leave in which is then 
unexpiied. 

Section 100.—Punishment for ^ending or Taking Immigrants out of 
the Colony, etc.— Any person who shall send or take out of the Colony, 
or endeavour to send or take out of the Colony, or induce to leave the 
Colony, or harbour or recehe with the intention of taking out of the 
Colony, any Indian immigrant whose name shall appear in the register, 
and who shall not have obtained a license from the Indian Immigration 
Trust Board to depart from the Colony, shall upon conviction, pay the 
6um of £20 for each and every such Indian, and in default, may be im¬ 
prisoned, with or without hard labour, lor any term not exceeding three 
months. 

101. — ■Punhhmint for Large Number of Immigrants Absenting 
Themselves to make Complaints .—When all or a large number of Indian 
immigrants shall absent themselves from iheir employment without leave, 
for the purpose or pretence of makiug any complaint against their em¬ 
ployer, such Indians, or any number of them, shall be liable to he brought 
before any Court, and on conviction pnirsbod by fine not exceeding £2, 
or to imprisonment not exceeding two months, with or without hard 
labour, whether such complaint shall not be adjudged to be groundless or 
frivolous, and notwithstanding that such complaint may be successful. 

102. — Punishment for False Pretences as to Completion of Resi¬ 
dence, etc. —Any Indian immigrant who shall falsely and fraudulently 
pretend that he has completed a residence of ten years in the Colony, or 
who shall use as his own any certificate of residence or discharge belong¬ 
ing to any other immigrant, or who shall lend or pledge same, or wil-. 
fully counterfeit or alter any such certificate, shall, on conviction before 
any Court, be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for terms not ex¬ 
ceeding three calendar months. 

103. — Cleanliness of Dwelling Places .—Any Indian immigrant who 

shall keep his dwelling-house or premises in such a condition as to be a 
nuisance, and injurious to health, shall he liable to a fine not exceeding 
£/>, or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not exceeding one 
month. - ' 

104. —Prosecutions for Harbouring.—A)\ prosecutions for harbour¬ 
ing Indian immigrants shall be made at the instance of the employe^ 
entitled K to the sendee of such immigrant 
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106.— Certificates of Discharge .—Every immigrant who may have 
•completed, or who may hereafter complete, the term of service under in¬ 
denture, for which he was indentured on leaving India for this Colony, or 
whose indenture may have been or may hereafter be duly cancelled, shall 
Jbe entitled to demand and receive from the Protector of Indian Immi¬ 
grants, free of charge, a certificate of discharge from service, and the 
possession of such certificate shall release such immigrant from further 
service in this Colony under indenture. This does not apply to Indians 
introduced under indenture in pursuance of Act 17, 1895. 

109 .—When Immigrants come under Master and Servants Law .— 
(Upon expiration of first five years after introduction into this Colony, 
•every Indian immigrant who shall have served under contract of service 
shall be at liberty to hire and dispose of his services, and the Law for 
masters and servants shall apply to such Indians and their employers, 
■save such Indians who shall elect to be re-indentured. This does not 
apply to Indians introduced in terms of Act 17, 1895. 

118 .—What persons are included in the operation of this Law .—The 
•words “Indian immigrant” shall mean and include all Indians introduced 
from India to Natal under the laws regulating such introduction, and 
those descendants of such Indians who may be resident in Natal. From 
the operation of this Law are excluded those persons who are usually 
described in this Colony as “Asiatics,” “Arabs,” or “Arab traders,” being 
persons who have not been introduced into this Colony under the Laws 
providing for the introduction of emigrants from India to Natal. 


Act No. 1 , 1900 . 

2 .—Protector may cause Immigrant who has come to lay Complaint 
to he taken hack to his Employer .—It shall be lawful for the Protector, 
*or in his absence the Assistant Protector, or any Magistrate, to cause 
.any Indian immigrant who shall have made his complaint as provided 
in Section 30 of Law 2.5 of 1891 to be taken back to his employer by 
messenger, and the cost of such messenger shall in the first in- 
* stance be paid by the employer, and shall be borne by the em¬ 
ployer unless the Protector or Magistrate shall be of opinion that 
the complaint made was frivolous and unfounded, or otherwise 
'that the Indian immigrant was not justified in leaving his employer’s 
premises without permission, and shall then so inform the employer, in 
'j ease the employer is hereby authroised to deduct from the wages 

the Indian immigrant the cost incurred in providing for his safe 
employer -'as, provided in Section 30 of Law £5 of 1891; and 
Indian ■ immigrant shall be liaWe in such case to be punished 
illegal fcbaenee as provided in Section 35 of Law 25 of 1891. 
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3.— Immigrant Declining t to Return, guilty of Offence .—Should any 
Indian immigrant decline to return to his employer when so directed, a$r 
provided in the preceding section, he shall he deemed guilty of con- 
travening Section 31 of Law 25 of 1891, and shall he dealt with accord¬ 
ingly, and every subsequent refusal shall render him liable to further 
punishment under the same section. 


Act No. 8 , 1901. 


“To extend the Law and Acts Relating to Indian Immigration to the 

Province of Zvlvland” 

1.—The Law and Acts enumerated in the Schedule to this Act shall 
extend to, and be of force in, the Province of Zululand, subject to the 
provisions of Section 7 of Act No. 3 7 of 1898.* 

[The following are the Law and Acts enumerated in the Schedule 
above referred to:—Law No. 25, 1891; Act No. 36, 1894; Act No. 37, 
3894; Act No, 17, 1895; Act No. 34, 1895; Act No. 7, 1896; Act No. 14,. 
1897; Act No. 28, 1897; Act No. 39, 1898; Ad No. 23, 1898; and Act 
No. 1, 1900.] 


Act No. 39, 1905. 


“To amend Act No. 17, 1895, eniitulcd'Act ‘To amend the Indian 
Immigration Late of 1891.’” 

2.—Employment of Unlicensed Indian Immigrants .—No person shall 
employ, whether as a servant or as an employee in any other capacity,, 
any Indian Immigrant who is required by Act No. 17, 1895, or by Act 
No. 2, 1903, to take out an annual pass or license to remain in the Colony, 
unless such Indian shall first produce to him the pass or license then 
current, nor shall he retain such Indian as an employee in any year* 
thereafter unless such pass or license shall have been taken out before 
the 15th day of July in each year. 


*Act “to apply certain of the Laws of the Colony of Natal to the Province of 
Ztilulaiwl, and to amend and declare the const ruction of the Laws heretofore in 
force in the said Province.” Section 7 provides M at nothing contained in any of 
the Laws or Act* which are by this Act (17 of 1808) extended to Zulul&od shall; 
be deemed to have the effect of extending the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of Natal'to Zulaland until a special Act fw ;$hafc purpose has been nassed by 
Pa*4fc*ment. ■■' ; ; , ■;V--' y. y ; yyy-: 
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3. — Penalty .—Any person contravening this Act shall he liable, for 
-every month or part of a month in which he shall have unlawfully em¬ 
ployed an Indian Immigrant, to a line not exceeding Five Pounds (t!5) 
Sterling. 

4. — Contracts in Contravention of this Act Invalid. —No person shall 
have the right to enforce at Law any contract of service made or con¬ 
tinued in disregard to this Act, or to charge the Indian so employed with 
any offence under the Law relating to masters and servants. 

5. —Payment of Fee by Employer .—An employer may himself pay 
the fee due for a pass or license under Act No. 17, 1895, or under Act 
No. 2, 1903, for an Indian immigrant employed by him, and may deduct 
the amount so paid from the wages of the Indian. 

f Dated 2nd Dec., 1005. 
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Chapter X/. 


NATIVES—MISCELLANEOUS MATTEL’S. 


[Laws, Etc. — Native Gatherings: Regulations under Act 5, 189S. Loans la 
Natives: Act 41 , 1908 /] 


The regulation of Native beer-drinks nnd gatherings is provided for 
by Rules framed under Act No. 5 of 1898. Act No. 41 of 1908 deals 
with claims against Natives for interest, under which we find, inter alia, 
that, unless there is an instrument in writing, claims for interest are 
irrecoverable in a Court of Law; that documents must be signed by a 
Magistrate or Justice of the Pca<e; and that not more than 15 per cent, 
per annum is recoverable by Law in the way of interest. Reference 
should also he made to the note at the end of this chapter in regard to 
liquid documents of debt. 


iNATIVK (jATHKKINCS. 


Native Bkku Drinkh and Catiteutnos. 


Rules frawed under Section 2, Act No. -7., ISOS. 

(Published under Government Notice No. 42, 1902.) 

1. —Prohibited Beer Drinks .—The two following forms of beer drink¬ 
ing assemblies are prohibited:— 

(a) Where “Utywala" (Kafir boor) is retailed at so much per 
measure. 

(h) ‘Where tlm assembly for drinking Utywala is commonly 
known as “IlimitP or tea meeting, and where, on payment 
of a prescribed fee for admission, Utywala is supplied free 
of any further charge. 

2. — Interpretation of “Public Beer Drinks — : Tlie iwo following 
forms of beer-drinking assemblies are declared to be public:— 

(a) Where an assembly at which Utywala or I jiki is supplied 
by the host given to celebrate a mnriiage, the “Umgonqo,” 
“Ukomulisa, v “Jcamlm” bethrothals and other occasions of 
a like nature at which the Native public make it a practise 
and are allowed by custom to attend. 

(b) Where an assembly is held to entertain by the supply of 

such beverages Natives who have assisted and done work 
for the host in connection with ploughing, hoeing, etc. r 
; hut and kraal building, and the like. 
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3. —Family Brew Private .—The family brew, to which if any other 
persons but members and near relatives of the family are present, they 
are there by the personal invitation of the host or giver of beer, shall 
be regarded as a private beer-drinking assembly. 

4. — Sections of Different Tribes not to be Invited. —Public and 
private beer-drinking assemblies shall not he made the occasion of in¬ 
viting or giving an opportunity for the gathering of people of different 
tribes or sections of tribes between whom old animosities are likely to 
be aroused by the excitement which beer-drinking creates. 

5. — 1lost Responsible for Good Order. —The host or giver of beer* 
whether chief, headman, kraal head, or other person, shall be held re¬ 
sponsible for the good conduct and order of liis guests and visitors, and 
such others as may partake of the beer. 

G.— Approval of Kraal Dead Xeassary. —Xo inmate of a kraal may 
be the giver of beer, except xvitli the approval of the kraal head, or in 
his absence, his represent alive, who will, on giving his approval, bo so- 
held responsible. 

?. —Sunday Prohibition. —Xo public beer drinking party shall be 
held on a Sunday or public holiday. 

8. —Beer not to be Supplied to 1 ul(>.vicnted Person .—Any person who 
supplies l eer to a person already inebriated or excited from Ihe effects 
of drinking beer at the same or other kraals on the same day, or who 
shall turn out or allow to depart from his kraal without a responsible 
companion or protection, any person who is under the influence of beer 
and unable to take care of himself, and should such person suffer injury 
in consequence thereof, shall be guilty of at) offence. 

9. — Females Debarred .—The attendance and participation in public 
beer-drinking parties (wedding parties alone excepted) of all females 
other than the hostess and of boys, “Abafana," is prohibited. 

10. — Guests must Leave at Sunset. —All guests or visitors who attend 
a beer-drinking party must leave at sunset, and it shall be the duty of 
the kraal head, or, in his absence, his representative, to order them so 
to leave. Any person neglecting or refusing to leave when ordered to 
do so by such kraal head, etc., shall be guilty of an offence. 

11. —Allowing Females* to Attend, an Offence .—Any kraal head or 
other person who shall allow’ any female or females from any other kraal 
or kraals to attend at or participate in any beer-drinking party at his 
kraal shall be guilty of an offence. 

12. —Respect of Elders Enjoined .—Young men who at a beer drink- 
party shall fail or neglect to recognise and to respect the superior posi¬ 
tion and rank of their elders, or the men ’present, shall be guilty of an 
offence. 
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Any young man who shall sit down to drink beer in the company 
of the men (amadoda) unless specially invited so to do by the principal 
man of the hut, with the approval of the other men present, shall be 
guilty of an offence. 

13. — Insulting Language an Offence .—Any “Native who shall in the 
course of a beer-drinking gathering make such insulting gestures or use 
such language as is calculated to or intended to provoke a breach of the 
peace shall be guilty of a contravention of these rules. 

Any infringement of the provisions of this rule must be at once 
checked by the kraal head, and the offender or offenders reported to the 
nearest police station or office. 

14. — Chiefs must be Notified by Kraal Heads. —Kraal heads shall 
notify to the chief, if residing in the same Division, or if not, then to 
the district headmen representing the chief, their intention to hold a 
public beer-drinking or other festive gathering wluue beer is given. 

IT).— And by District Headmen. —District headmen shall notify to 
their chief, if he resides within a reasonable distance, any such inten¬ 
tion on their part, otherwise to the Magistrate. 

lb. —Chiefs must Notify Magistrates .—Chiefs shall give due notice 
to the Magistrate of any intention to hold such a gathering at their own 
kraals, when it is expected that there may be a large number of guests 
and visitors. 

17— Notice does not Affect Responsibility .—The notice to be given 
under these regulations by chiefs, district headmen, and kraal beads 
respectively shall in no sense be taken to reduce the responsibility attach¬ 
ing to the host or giver of the beer. 

IK. — Consent of Owner on Private Lands Required. —Xo public beer¬ 
drinking gathering shall be held on private lands occupied by-a European 
landlord or tenant without his permission. 

19.— Definition's. —“Kraal Head” denotes the head of a family, and 
the possessor of the kraal or kraals containing such family, either in his 
own right or by the right of guardianship. The term “kraal head” shall 
also include the heads of families living on mission stations or private 
lands, whether living in kraals or separate dwellings. 

The word “kraal” denotes the domestic establishment and ordinary 
place of residence of Natives. It is subject to and under the control of 
a “kraal head,” and may consist of one or more houses. 

For the purposes of these regulations individual dwellings occupied 
by Natives on Mission Stations, or private lands, or elsewhere, are to be 
deemed kraals. 

The word “inmates,” when used in connection with a kraal, denotes 
the persons usually residing therein, and subject to the kraal head. 
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II.—LOANS TO NATIVES. 

Act No. 41, 1008. 

“To Regulate Claims against Natives for Interest.” 

1. —Application of Act .—The provisions of this Act shall apply to 
ainv transaction which, whatever its form may he, is substantially one of 
money-lending. 

The word u interest ” as used in this Act (except in Section 3) in- 
• eludes any charges made in respect of a Joan. 

Advances of money by an employer to be repaid by the labour of 
the Native to whom advances are made shall not be deemed to be a Joan 
under the provisions of this Act. 

Any reference in this Act to a loan or the like means the money lent 
witJunit any additions whatever. 

2. —Loans Irrecoverable unless Contract in Writing. —No judgment 
shall be given in any (Wrt of Law against a Native for the recovery of 
.a loan made after the commencement of this Act, or for interest on such 
loan, unless tlie contract lias l>een reduced to writing in manner provided 
by this Act. 

3. — Execution of J’.N.’s, etcbjj Natives. —Section <8 of Law No. 41 
of 188? is hereby repealed, without prejudice to its operation in regard 
to documents executed before the commencement of tliis Act. 

The following requirements shall be observed in the execution of 
•every promissory note or other document of debt or any renewal tlierof 
jnade by a Native:— 

The net sum borrowed, the rate of interest, and any other 
charges, whether by way of commission or in any other 
manner, shall be separately stated, and the date of repay¬ 
ment shall also lie specified in the body of the document ; 

Before the document is signed by the Native t ere shall he 
endorsed thereon a statement signed by the lender that 
the actual sum lent and the other particulars contained in 
the document are truly set forth ; 

The Native shall sign his name or make his mark in tlie pre¬ 
sence of a Magistrate, or Justice of tlie Peace; 

The Magistrate or Justice of the Peace shall sign a certificate 
J upon the document that the Native signed his name or 

made his mark in such ollicer s presence alter tlie same bad 
been explained to him by the said Magistrate or Justice of 
the Peace. But a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace shall 
in no case attest a document in which the rate of interest, 
together with other charges, exceeds the rate of 15 per 
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cent, per annum: Provided, however, that the usual charges 
for preparing and registering any mortgage or notarial bond 
may be charged over and above interest at the said rate. 

In the case of a bond or other document executed under a power 
of attorney, the requirements of this section shall be suffi¬ 
ciently complied with if they are observed in the execution 
of the power of attorney. 

It shall be the duty of the Magistrate or Justice of the Peace 
in every case to satisfy himself that the document shows 
the real transaction between the parties. If he has reason 
to t doubt that such is the case, or if the transaction is 
illegal, lie shall not attest the document. 

4.— Intercut Exceeding 15 per cent, not Recoverable. —It shall not 
be competent for any Court of Law to adjudge a Native to pay interest 
in excess of 15 per cent, per annum upon any loan, but this section shall 
not apply to a loan made before the 1st September, 1908. 

<5.— Illegal it tf of Agreements Carrying Higher Interest than 15 per 
cent. —If■ in any agreement made with a Native, whether before a Magis¬ 
trate or Justice of the Peace or not, interest i< agreed to be paid at a 
higher rate than 15 per cent, per annum on a loan, the agreement shall 
to that extent be illegal and void, notwithstanding the provisions of Law 
No. fi of 1858, and any Native who shall have repaid the loan with 
interest in excess of the rate aforesaid, shall'he entitled to sue for and 
recover whatever lias been paid beyond the amount of the loan and in¬ 
terest at such rate as, after inquiring into the circumstances, the Court 
shall consider fair and reasonable; but no such suit shall be instituted 
more than two years after the payment has taken place, or in respect of 
any payment made before the promulgation of this Act. 

6. — Enquiries by Court. —When any Native is sued for the recovery 
of a loan, or for the enforcement of an agreement or security in respect 
of a loan, it shall be the duty of the Court to make inquiries, and, if need 
be, to call any witnesses, in order to satisfy itself as to the actual amount 
of money lent, and the amount of interest or other charges in respect * 
thereof. 

7. —Negotiation of Promissory Notes, etc. —Every holder by assign¬ 
ment or otherwise of a promissory note or other document of debt exe¬ 
cuted by a Native shall be deemed to have taken the same, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, and without any other or greater rights against 
the Native than at the time when the document was executed belonged 
to the person in whose favour it was made. 

8. — Fraudulent Representations to Natives to he deemed Falsity .— 
If any person shall, by any false or misleading representation or promise, 
or by any concealment of material facts, fraudulently induce any Native* 
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to agree to the terms on which money is borrowed, or if the statement 
made by him as required by Section 3 is false in any material particular, or 
if the document of debt misrepresents the actual transaction between the 
parties, he shall be guilty of the (Time of falsity, and shall not be entitled 
to recover the amount of money lent or interest thereon. 

Any Native who knowingly makes a false statement to a Magistrate 
or Justice of the Peace regarding a document of debt to be attested by 
such Magistrate or Justice of the Peace under this Act, or regarding any 
matter connected with the loan referred to in such document, shall be 
guilty of the (Time of falsity. 

p .—Rate of Interest on Sales .—In any contract of sale to a Native 
no higher rate of interest shall be chargeable or recoverable than eight 
per cent, per annum on the purchase price or on the balance thereof 
which inav at any time be outstanding. 

10 .—Interest on Arrear Rents Illegal .—It shall not be lawful for any 
landowner or lessor to charge any money by way of tine or interest in 
respect of the non-payment of any rent due by a Native to such land¬ 
owner or lessor. 

f Doled l-lilt .Ycr.„ 390S. 


RKFKliKXUvS IN OT1TKR LAWS. 


Natives and Liquid Documents or Duirr. 

Contracts of Natives founded on liquid d x itincnD of d *bi arc d alt 
with in Section 8 of Law No. IJ of 1881 (“in amend ‘Tin* Native* Adminis¬ 
tration Law, 1875' v ): :md as tliL Law is not included in the present 
Abstract, the section in question may usefully bo quoted here. It reads 
as follows:—“That no judgment shall bo given in any Court of Law 
against any Native founded on a promissory note, bill of exchange, or 
mortgage bond, or other liquid document of debt.* unless such promis¬ 
sory note, bill of exchange, mortgage bond, or other liquid document of 
debt, shall have endorsed thereon, or attached thereto, a certificate signed 
by a Resident Magistrate or a Justice of the Peace, to the effect that tlio 
Native sought to be charged thus signed his name or made his mark in 
the presence of a Resident Magistrate or of a Justice of the Peace after 
the same has been explained to him by the said Resident Magistrate or 
Justice of the Peacet.: Provided that this clause shall not extend to any 
document signed before the passing of this Law/’ 

*A certificate of sale and purchase of Crown Lands is not a 44 liquid document, 
of debt ” within the meaning of this Section. (Surveyor-General v. Umhlttgulu , 14 
N.L.R. 24.) 

•flf the explanation was made through an interpreter the certificate should state 
that it was done in the presence of the Magistrate or J.P. (Francis v. Unojela >. 
17 N.L.R. 9.) 
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Chapter XII • 


STATE AID TO AGRICULTURE, AND LAND SETTLEMENT. 


[Laws. -Act 44, 1904 ; Act 27, 1907 ; Act 31, J908 ; Act 27, 1907,] 


Act No. 44 of 1904 is the loading Law providing for agricultural 
‘development. The salient features of this Act are the constitution of a 
Land Board; the purchase of lands by Government for the purposes ol; 
settlements, and the constitution of settlements; the formation of co¬ 
operative associations: and the provision of advances to settlers. 

Under Act No. 2o of 1910 purchasers of Crown lands are enabled, on 
certain terms, to suspend payment of the instalments of the purchase 
price. Particulars of the conditions under which this may be done will be 
found set foith in Section 2 of the Act. 

Act No. 27 of DOT authorised the creation of a Land and Agricul¬ 
tural Loan Fund, for the assistance of persons engaged in agricultural and 
pastoral •pursuits. This Fund is managed, under the Act, by a Board of 
•Commissioners, who are empowered to make advances to farmers and 
landowners for the purposes of: (a) paying off existing liabilities; (b) 
•effecting improvements, including water pumping and storing, irrigation, 
fencing, cleaning land for cultivation, planting of orchards, etc., farm 
buildings; and (c) for the purchase of live stock and plant. The security 
required is a first mortgage on the following classes of land not being 
within the limits of any borough or township, namely:— (a) Freehold 
land; (b) quit-rent land; (c) land held under agreement of purchase* 
from the Crown; (d) land held under lease from the Crown; and (e) 
land held under private lease provided the landlord becomes a joint 
mortgagor. Except in certain cases the limit of advances that may be 
anade is three-fifths of the value of the land as determined by the Board. 
The rate of interest is to be fixed by the Governor. 4 There are two kinds 
of loans—one, for a limited period not exceding five years; and the other 
(known as an instalment loan) for a period not exceeding 35 years— 
Joans under this system are repayable by instalments. 

Act 31 of 1908 imposes a cession fee upon cessions of. unregistered 
Orown leases. 
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1—■inCrJLTUlJAL DEYELOPMENT (GEXE UAL). 


Act No. 14. 190 L 

Short Title: “The Agricultural Development- Act, 1901/’ 

Part T. — Preliminary, 

9. —Interpretation of Terms. —In this Act— 

“Reside* meant* to have one's ordinary habitation on and to Jive 
upon the land not Jess than nine months in eacli year, 

“Improvements means fences. houses, farm buildings, roads, 
dams, reservoirs, wells, mills, wind-mills, permanent irriga¬ 
tion ohnnnoK water pipes, drains, dipping tanks, the im- 
provcmml of pasture, planting of tree^, increase of value 
* efleeted bv the application of approved manures, and any 
other works or things, which may include ploughing, tend¬ 
ing to improve the agricultural or pastoral value of the 
land, which may by order of the (Governor in (\mnoil b‘ 
notified in the Xafal Go>'crnwcnt Gazelle as being added to 
the above list 

“Croirn Land*" means any unoccupied land- belonging to the 
Government of Natal, other than such i\< may he specially 
exempted from the op(<Yaiion of this Act by order of the 
Governor in Council. 

“Private LmitW* means lands not belonging to or occupied by 
His Majesty's Imperial or Colonial Government. 

“Rural ],r ends' 9 means lands outside tin 1 limits of a Borough or 
Statutory Township or of any Township or 'Village under 
any Law or Act relating to such, or of any village or any 
group of houses which in the opinion of the Minister is of 
an urban and not of a rural character. 

“'Owner* menus the registered holder of land held under free¬ 
hold or <juit rent tenure, or the purchaser of Crown Lands 
to which title has not yet been given. 

“The Minister* means the Minister having charge o! the De¬ 
partment entrusted with the administration of this Act. 

“Proper Officer • means the officer charged with the performance 
of a particular duty. 

“Settler** includes a lessee of land under this Act, and his suc¬ 
cessors in title. 

°Holding ” includes a lease or allotment. 

4 .—Application of Act .—This Act shall apply only to rural lands. 
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Sections 5—14 deal with the constitution of the Land Board. 

: Sections 15—17 deal with regulations under the Act which the 
‘Governor is empowered to make. 

IB.—t Lenses. —All leases issued under this Act shall be in such form 
.and shall contain such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
regulations, including, in particular, reservations or servitudes regarding 
roads, railways, telegraphs, minerals, forests, water, and other matters of 
public utility. 

19. — Mortgages , etc .—No settler, without the written permission of 
the Board, shall mortgage, charge, or otherwise encumber his holding, or 
•any interest therein, and any attempted mortgage, charge, or encumbrance 
without such permission shall be null and void. 

20. — Security .—All debts owed by a settler to Government in connec¬ 
tion with this Act shall be a first charge upon his holding. 

Sections 21 and 22 deal with the powers of the Land Board. 

23. — Death of Settler .—If a settler die, or be declared a lunatic, the 
conditions of his lease may be fulfilled by any member of his family, or 
by any other person approved by the proper officer. Jf no such person is 
-forthcoming, the holding shall revert to the Crown, compensation being 
paid for the improvements, if any, to the representative of the settler. 

24. — Fences. —The Fencing Law, 1887, shall he in force in every 
'Settlement made under this Act, but subject to any modifications which 
may be jnade by the regulations &>r the purpose of adapting it to the 
requirements of such settlements. 

26. — Age of Applicants.- —No person shall be allowed to select lands 
under this Act who shall not be at least twenty-one years of age, but 
lands may be selected on behalf of a person between the age of seventeen 
and twenty-one years, provided that provision is made for the proper 
occupation of lands on his behalf, and that security shall in such cases be 
required for the payments under any lease and for the fulfilment of its 
conditions. 

27. — Selection of Applicants. —The regulations under this Act may 
prescribe any further or other conditions in regard to the selection of 
applicants or any requirements to be complied with by intending appli¬ 
cants, and may provide for the forfeiture of any rights by and for impos¬ 
ing liabilities upon persons who may make application or take up allot¬ 
ments in contravention or in fraud of the regulations or of this Act. 

28. — Area .—No person already owning any rural land in Natal shall 
be allowed to acquire “by lease or otherwise from the Crown any greater 
area of land than will, together with the land which he already owns, 
amount to the maximum area appointed by this Act for the classes of 
land so acquired. Grazing leases not being for a longer term than one 
year shall be excepted from this provision. 
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Part II.—Setlements on Private Lands. 

29. If any available lands are considered suitable for settlement, the 
Minister shall submit a plan of the proposed settlement, together with 
4m estimate of the cost, for approval by the Governor in Council. 

30. Upon the approval of such plan by the Governor in Council, the 
Government shall have power to acquire the lands included therein by 
agreement with the owner. 

31. The Board may, after any revision and final settlement of the 
plans of settlement, have the lands surveyed, sub-divided, and laid off in 
.allotments, and may determine the values to be placed upon them and 
fix the rents to be charged. 

32. The Board shall, as soon as the lands are ready to be thrown 
open, advertise them for selection, and shall receive and decide upon 
applications for allotments. 

33. All lands to which this part of the Act applies shall he classed 
as under, and shall be divided into allotments as hereinafter provided 
for respective classes:— 

First class: Lands suitable for special farming. 

Second class: Lands suitable for mixed farming. 

Third class: Lands suitable for pasture or lroe planting. 

31. Lands of the third class may be reserved for afforestation, or 
Ihev may be surveyed into blocks not exceeding 2,000 acres each, to be 
let on pastoral residential lenses on therfollowiug terms:— 

The leases shall be for a term of thirty-three years, with the 
right to cultivate. 

The lessee shall be required to make improvements to the value 
of three shillings per acre during the first six years, and to 
maintain the improvements throughout the term of the 
lease. 

The leases shall be terminable summarily for non-payment of 
the rent or for the non-fulfilment of their conditions. 

An allottee shall be entitled, on satisfying the Board that lie lias 
beneficially occupied the block held by him for a period of fifteen con¬ 
secutive years, to a grant in freehold of the block so occupied, on such 
terms as to payment of purchase price as the Governor in Council may 
decide on the advice of the Land Beard.* 

35. At the expiry of the lease it may be renewed upon a revised 
rental, or the land may be resumed by the Government for tree-planting, 
or the land may be classed under the first class or second class, in which 
case the outgoing tenant shall have the right of selecting an allotment , 
in the class in which the land has been ranked; in either case the out¬ 
going tenant shall receive compensation for his improvements. 

* *This last, clause was added by Act No. 8, 19^7. 
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3G. Lands of the second class shall be divided into agricultural allot¬ 
ments of from 250 to 500 acres, and shall be offered on lease for ninety- 
nine years, upon such terms and conditions as may be determined by the 
Governor in Council. 

The allotees shall be required to reside on their allotments 
during nine months in each year, and to effect improvements in the first 
three years .to the extent of five shillings per acre, and in the second 
three years to a further value of six shillings and eightpeuee per acre, 
and to maintain the improvements. 

The lands shall be liable to be resumed by the Crown for non-pay- 
nn ni of rent, or for the non-fulfilment of the conditions of occupation, 
and the lease of any land so resumed shall be sold by public auction, and 
the upset price shall ho the amount due to the Government, with cost of 
proceedings added thereto; any balance above such amount shall be paid 
to the defaulting settler. 

The allottee shall be entitled, on ostisfying the Board that he has 
beneficially occupied the block held by him for a period of fifteen con¬ 
secutive years, to a grant in freehold of the block so occupied, on such 
terms as to payment ns the Governor in Council may decide on the advice 
of the Land Board.** 

31'. Lands of the first class may he divided into blocks for irrigation 
areas, small dairy, poultry, or bee farms, or the' like, the cultivation of 
fruit, tobacco, fibre 1 plants, essential oil plants, vegetables, or any < (her 
agricultural products of high market value. 

38. The allotments shall he approximately upon the following scale: 

Blocks intended for irrigation shall he divided into lots not 
to exceed 00 acres each, save where the quality of the soil 
renders some extension advisable. 

Blocks not intended for irrigation shall lie divided into lots not 
exceeding 250 acres. 

Such lands may in the discretion of the Government be grouped 
round centres set apart for factory or township purposes. 

39. Allotments of land of the first class shall be offered, on lease 
upon terms as to rent and otherwise similar to those prescribed in respect 
to lands of the second class, save as is hereinafter specially provided. 

In the case of lands planted and duly maintained as fruit farms, the 
Board may remit the rent for a period not exceeding three years. 

40. The lessees shall in every case he required to retide on the land, 
and to make improvements to the value of ten shillings per acre in the 
first three years, and to the value of a further ten shillings in the next 
three years. 


♦•This last was added by Act No. 28, 1907. 
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*11. Ihe Government may in their discretion reserve temporarily so 
Anuch ol the land round the factory or township centres as may in their 
opinion be requisite for grazing purposes, but this shall not be made to 
give to anyone rights of commonage, and the land may at any time he 
■offered by the Government in allotments for settlement. 

Part 111.—Crown La mis. 

42. Grown Lands coming within the category of first or second class 
lands may be dealt with as provided in the ease of private lands under 
Hart 11. of this Act. 

Carl IV. — Provision* for Promoting the Success of Sddements'. 

43. — Tramways .—The Hoard may authorise Ihe me of tramways 
upon any roads between settlements established ‘under this Act and the 
.neighbouring railway stations, towns, or ports. 

11.— Ponds .—The Hoard may, out of the 1’unds placed at their dis¬ 
posal as hereinafter provided, make and maintain any local roads within 
a settlement, and may make, construct, and maintain, or authorise the 
use of, tramways upon any such roads. 

43.— Water Supply .—The Hoard shall similarly have power to make 
water furrows and to take and lead water for the purpose of a settlement 
from any stream or river passing through or near it, and to regulate the 
flow and distribution thereof; and for that purpose they shall have the 
right to catch and collect water and to construct dams, weirs, and other 
works, at any part of such stream in or above the settlement, to enclose or 
fence in water or water works, and to convey water to and over any land 
iin the settlement by furrows, pipes, or otherwise, with all such other 
powers as may be necessary for securing a sufficient supply of water. 

4 (>.—Riparian Owners .—Such powers shall not be exercised so as to 
deprive any person who is at the time of the formation of the settlement, 
or at the time of the commencement of any such works, a riparian owner 
of the water necessary for domestic use or for animal life, and, if the 
taking and using of any water shall injuriously affect any such riparian 
owner or any peron who has up to the time of the taking of the water had 
n right to use the same, such person shall be entitled to compensation in 
terms of this Act. 

47 .—Advances for Improvements .—The Board may, upon the ap¬ 
plication of any settler within the first three years of Iris occupation of 
an allotment, advance him an amount not exceeding two-thirds of the 
assessed value of any improvements which may have been made by him on 
Uus land with the approval of the Board, and the amount of such advance 
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*luill be a charge upon the land, and shall be repaid, with interest at foiu- 
and a half per cent., by instalments to be added to the instalments other¬ 
wise payable by him. 

4H. Advances for Stock , etc. —The Board may, upon the application 
of a settler during the first year of his occupation, advance him an 
amount, not exceeding Sixty Pounds Sterling, for the purchase of live 
stock, implements, seed, manuic, or food: Such advance shall be a charge 
upon the land, and shall be repayable, with interest at four and a half per 
cent., in three equal annual instalments. 

4th Fraud. —If any settler to whom an advance shall have been 
made as aforesaid shall apply the moneys to purposes other than those for 
which they wore supplied, he shall be guilty of the crime of fraud. 

o(h— Rata*. —The Board shall have power, under regulations to be 
made as hereinbefore provided, to levy and get in such rates as may be 
necessary for the maintenance and repair of roads, tramways, furrows, or 
any other works carried out for the public henefii of the settlement and 
for all current charges and costs of the settlement. 

~>1. Such regulations may also determine the basis and mode of 
valuation for the purposes of the rates, and may make such exemptions as 
may from time to time he considered proper in the public interest of 
lauds held and used for public purposes, or for purposes of a church, pub¬ 
lic institute, school, or hospital, or for charitable institutions. 

52.—The Board may also make such annual or special charges as may 
be fixed by the regulations for the supply and use of water for domestic, 
industrial, and irrigation purposes respectively. 

5‘h The Board may also under such regulations fix and levy charges 
for the use of tramways and public conveyances other than roads. 

oo.— Site* for Public Purposes .—Suitable sites shall he set apart for 
schools and for public purposes of a settlement. 

5(>. —Factories .—The Board may, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, assist agriculturalists in the establishment of factories or the 
like for the purpose of the manufacture of dairy or farming produce, such 
as butter, cheese, and tobacco, or the packing or preserving of fruit, or any 
other factories for the purpose of the better utilisation or marketing of 
raw produce. 

57. — Co-operative Associations.—No scheme for any such undertak¬ 
ing shall be approved unless il is to he established and carried on by an 
assoc : ation in the nature of what is known as a co-operative association, or 
until the constitution and articles of such association have been sumitted 
to the Board and approved by them. 

58. —The regulations under this iU?t may prescribe the conditions- 
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necessary to be complied with before any association can receive the ap¬ 
proval of the Board, whether in respect of its formation, membership or 
liabilities, the distribution of profits, or any other matters whatsoever 
relative to its constitution. 

55). The assistance to be given by the Government shall be by way 
of a contribution towards the capital outlay, and such contributions shall 
be made upon such terms as to payment, repayment and otherwise as to 
the Board shall seem proper. 

GO.—The Governor in Council may at any time direct that the re¬ 
payment of any part of such contribution shall be remitted. 

61. All sums so contributed shall be a first charge preferred to all 
others whatsoever upen the lands leased to settlers who are members of 
the association, and also upon the factory and its buildings and machinery 
if situated upon land l.ot belonging to the Crou'n. 

G2. The Governor may at any time, by proclamation, offer bonuses 
for the export of approved agricultural products. Such bonuses shall b;> 
paid from money* provided for the purpose by Parliament. 

Part V .—Loans and Advances. 

| This Part empowers the Governor to borrow moneys not exceeding 
altogether One Million Sterling, and deals with financial matters generally 
in connection with this Act. The sections in this Part are not of suffi¬ 
cient general interest to warrant their reproduction here.] 

\ Dated 19th Any., 190J,. 


Act No. 23 a 1P10. 

“To enable Purchaser v of Crown Lands to Suspend Payment of the Instal¬ 
mentof the Purchase Price upon Suitable Terms/* 

1. — Interpretation .—The words "purchaser of Grown lands” and any 
like expression used in this Act means the lawful holder, under certificate 
of sale or cession thereof, or lands sold by the Government under the 
system of deferred title and payment of the price by annual instalments. 
References to purchase or sale include an allotment or other disposal of 
Crown lands under the said system. 

2. —Suspension of Instalments .—The Surveyor-General shall, at any 
time after the payment of the first instalment, upon written application 
being made to him by a purchaser of Crown lands, grant to such appli¬ 
cant permission to suspend payment of the annual instalments of the 
purchase price, subject to the following exceptions and conditions:— 

(a) Application must be made before an instalment shall have 
been in arrear for three months, otherwise the Surveyor- 
General may, if ho thinks proper, refuse to allow the sus¬ 
pension. 
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Ab) Xo such permission shall be gran toil unless the purchaser 
satisfies the Surveyor-!General that he has fulfilled the 
requirements of his certificate of sale in regard to residence 
and occupation of the land. 

(r) A purchaser shall not be entitled as of right to obtain such 
permission after proceedings at Law have been commenced 
for enforcing any of the conditions of sale. 

(d) Every instalment so suspended shall carry interest at the 
rate of five per (-out. per annum from the day on which it 
became due, and the interest shall l>e payable to the 
Surveyor-General yearly or half-yearly, ns may be stated in 
the permission. 

(c) Upon any failure to pay interest the permission to stipend 
payments may be revoked, and thereupon the conditions of 
the certificate of sale in regard to the failure to pay instal¬ 
ments shall at once become enforceable as if no such per¬ 
mission had been given. 

(/’) In no case shall the granting of permission to suspend in¬ 
stalments relieve the purchaser of any of the other obliga¬ 
tions imposed by the certificate of sale, nor shall lie have 
any claim to receive registered title to bis land until lie 
has paid all instalments and interest and lias in every re¬ 
spect carried out the requirements of the certificate of sale. 

Should the Government remit the condition of occupa¬ 
tion for any period, the purchaser must, before receiving 
title, make up a further period of such occupation < qua] to 
that which has been remitted. 

3. — Existing Agreements for Suspension. —Any arrangements mad * 
with the purchaser of Crown lands before the passing of this Act, under 
which he has been allowed to suspend payment of instalments, shall con¬ 
tinue in the same way and subject to the like conditions as if the permis¬ 
sion had been given under this Act. 

4. — Interest on Arrears prior to Suspension. —Tf a purchaser of 
Grown Lands allows any instalments to be in arrear and unpaid for more 
than three months without having obtained permission for the suspension 
of payment, every such instalment shall carry interest at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum from the date of such in-talmeni up to the time 
when permission to suspend payment is granted, and such interest shall 
be payable to the Surveyor-General at the end of every six months, 
beginning from the date of the instalment. 

5. — Compliance with Conditions of Sale .—Xo purchaser shall be en¬ 
titled to tender payment of any instalment or interest unless he produces 
the proper proof of compliance with the conditions of sale, nor shall he 
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be in any way relieved from any obligation or liability under the con¬ 
ditions of sale if payment should m any case be accepted while such 
conditions remain unsatisfied, in any case in which occupation must be 
such as constitutes a reasonably sullicient utilisation of tlic land, having 
regard to its extent and character, as welt as to its situation and any 
natural circumstances affecting its use. J.n the case of land held by a 
European, occupation by Indians or .Natives shall not be deemed to be 
occupation within the meaning of the certificate of sale. 


11.—LOAN FUND. 


Act No. 27, J5KK. 

‘'To authorise the (i over ament to Assist Persons tin gaged in Agricultural 

and Pastoral Pursuits bg Loans , and to .Appoint a Board for the 

Management and Administration of a Fund, created for that 

Purpose'' 

Shnrf Title : "The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Act, 

1. —f nterpnial iun of Terms. —In fins Act, unless inconsistent with 
ilie context: 

"Board" shall imam the Hoard of Commissioners appointed 
under this Act. 

"('nmmissinner" shall imam every Commissioner appointed 
under this Act. 

lurernor" sjuill mean the Governor with the nd\ice of the. 
Executive Council. 

'‘'Manager" shall mean Manager of Loans appointed under this 
Art, or any person lawfully acting in such capacity. 

‘'I m movable proper! if" shall mean all properly regarded as such 
by law. 

“Trcasnn r" shall mean the Treasurer of the Colony, or the per¬ 
son who is for the lime being acting as such. 

‘'Regulations" shall mean any regulation made by (lie Governor 
in accordance with this Act. 

‘'Prescribed" moans as prescribed by the regulations. 

"The Fund" shall mean the Land and Agricultural Loan Fund 
■created under this Act. 

2 . —Establishment of a Land and Agricultural Loan Fund ,—There 
shall be established in this Colony a Land and Agricultural Loan Fund, 
administered and managed as hereinafter provided for promoting the 
occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricultural and pastoral 
lands of the Colony, subject to the provisions of ibis Act. 
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14 . — Advances: To Whom and for What .—Advances may be made 
by the oBard to farmers and landowners for all or any of the following 
purposes:— 

(a) To pay off existing liabilities. 

(b) To effect improvements, including: 

1. Water pumping, storing, irrigation. 

2. Fencing. 

3. For clearing land for cultivation. 

4. Planting of orchards and such like. 

5. Farm buildings. 

(r) For purchase of live stock and plant. 

Provided, however, that no advances shall be made to any person 
who is a member of the Legislative Council, or Legislative Assembly, or 
Civil Service. 

15. — Security. —The Board shall make advances only on tlie security 
of a first mortgage on the following ( lasses of land not being within the 
limits of any Borough or Township:—- 

((/) Freehold Land. 

(6) Quit rent land. 

(c) Land held under agreement of } \ireha e from the Crown. 

(d) Land held under lease from the Crown. 

( e) Land held under private lease provided the landlord becomes 

a joint mortgagor. 

16. —Limit of Advances .—Except in so far as hereinafter provided 
the amount advanced shall in no case exceed three-fifths of the value of 
the land as determined upon by the Board, and for the purpose of arriv¬ 
ing at such value, the Board may in its discretion acid the value of any 
immovable property already on the said land or intended to be erected 
thereon with the proceeds of the loan applied for: Provided that in any 
case where the borrower is already indebted to the Government the 
amount to be advanced by the Board shall not, when added to the said 
existing debt, exceed three-fifths of the value aforesaid. 

17. —Crown Land Partially Pair For .—Where the advance is made 
upon the security of Crown lands partially paid for, such advance shall 
not exceed three-fifths of the amount of the purchtse price already paid 
on account of such land, but the Board may in its discretion add the 
value of any immovable property already on the said land: Provided 
always that in the evenf of the agreement of purchase being at any time 
thereafter cancelled, and the land resumed by the Crown, the latter shall, 
in default of recovery from the mortgagor, repay to the fund the amount 
of the advance, together with such interest as may be due thereon. 
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18.— Leasehold Lands .—No advance upon the security of leasehold 
land held under the Crown or under private lease shall be granted for an 
.amount exceeding three-lifths of the value of the lessee's interest in the 
lease, as assessed on behalf of and to the satisfaction of the Hoard: Pro¬ 
vided that in assessing the value of a lessee's interest under a lease held 
from the Crown, it shall be in the discretion of the Board to take into 
Account the value of permanent improvements or of such standing or re¬ 
curring crops as will last beyond the period for which the loan is made*. 
Provided always that in the event of the agreement of iease being at any 
time thereafter cancelled and the land resumed by the Crown, the latter 
shall, in default of recovery from the mortgagor, repay to the Fund the 
amount of the advance, together with such interest as may be due 
thereon.* 

1th No advance on the security ol leasehold lands shall he granted 
unless and until all ummants and conditions on the lessee's part, con¬ 
tained or implied in the Ica tf r, are complied with up to the date of the 
application for the advance. 

20. — Limitation of Amount. —No loan shall be granled by the Board 
to any person for a less amount than Fifty Pounds (£50) or for a larger 
amount Ilian One Thousand Five Hundred Pounds (£1,500), nor shall 
any person who is already indebted to the Fund in the sum of One 
Thousand Five Hundred Pounds (1*1,500) he capable of receiving any 
further advance. 

21. — Priority of Abdications. — All applications for advances of Five 
Hundred Pounds (£500) or under shall have precedence over those lor a 
larger amount. 

TL—-Interest .—The (Governor may by regulation fix the rate of 
interest chargeable in respect of such sum or sums as may he advanced 
from the fund, and the rate so fixed shall he such as shall cover the in¬ 
terest on the fund, expenses of administration and to provide for a 
reserve fund. 

Interest on all loans shall he payable on the 50th day of June and 
the 51st day of December in each year. 

25.— Kind of Loans .—The Board mav advance money— 

(a) By way of a loan for a limited period not exceeding live 
years, repayable at the end of the period of such loan : Pro¬ 
vided that the mortgagor may at the due date of the half- 
yearly interest repay any sum not. being less than Five 
Pounds or a multiple thereof in reduction of the principal 


•Section as amended by Act No. 27, 1908. 


sum. 
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(h) By way of a loan (hereinafter described as an instalment 
loan) for a period not exceeding thirty-five years, repayable 
by instalments during such period. 

Applications for loans shall he made in the form and subject to the 
conditions prescribed. 

21.— Inslalnn til Loan .— Ad winces on instalment loans shall be sub¬ 
ject to the following piovisions 

(1) The loan with interest thereon shall he by half-yearly in¬ 
stalments payable on the 30t,!i day of June and the J14 
day of December in each year, such repayments not to ex¬ 
ceed seventy in all. 

(2) The Board may in the ease of loans for improwmenls 
agree, subject always to the half-yearly payment of inteiest. 
that the payment of instalments on account of the principal, 
shall not begin until the expiration of a period not exceed¬ 
ing three years from the date of the loan. 

(3) All such half-yearly instalments shall he calculated and 
paid according to a schedule attached to the mortgage bond, 
setting forth al! su»h instalments, and showing to what 
extent each instalment is on account of the principal, and 
lo what extent on account of interest, and also the balance 

* due on the due date of each instalment. 

(1) Irrespective of the prescribed half-yearly instalments, the 
mortgagor shall he given the right from time to time or a* 
any time to pay any sum not being less than Five Founds 
or any multiple thereof in rod net ion of the mortgage debt: 
Provided that no such payment shall affect the prescribed 
half-yearly instalments or the obligations of the mortgagor 
in respect thereto, but the same shall be held and applied a* 
hereinafter provided. 

(r>) All such last-mentioned payments or multiple thereof shall 
he credited with simple interest at the rate payable on the 
loan, until such payments, together with the accumulations 
of interest thereon, are equal to the balance of the principal 
owing for the time being according to the said table, to¬ 
gether with all other monie3, if any, owing under the mort¬ 
gage and thereupon. Such payments shall he set off against 
such principal and other monies, and the mortgagor shall, 
be entitled to the discharge of the mortgage on payment, 
of the prescribed fees. 
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25.— Form of Mortgage .—The general form of mortgage for secur¬ 
ing loans shall be as prescribed, subject to such modifications and con¬ 
ditions as the Board may think lit and proper. 

20.— Right of Foreclosure, —All mortgages shall be subject to the 
special condition, subject to such modifications as the Board may think 
fit and proper, that whenever a mortgagor shall make any default in the 
due and punctual payment of any monks due under the mortgage or in 
the carrying out of any of the conditions to he fulfilled and observed by 
him, it shall be lawful for the Board lo call up and compel payment of 
all the principal, inteiesl and other monies for the time being owing by 
such mortgagor, notwithstanding that the time or times appointed for 
the payment of the monies secured under the mortgage may not have 
arrived. 

27.—-Spcurily to be in Fan.nr of ike Hoard.- -All mortgage bonds 
securing advances shall be in the name of the Board, and shall bo de¬ 
posited in the Treasury upon payment by the* Treasurer of the amount 
Fern red thereunder. 

2ti.-Frc.urH // lo he Com phful before Advance is Made. —'So advanre 
shall he made: 

(a) Until the Board shall have been satisfied with the title of 
the applicant and the mortgage bond securing the advance 
shall have been registered. 

(h) Until the manager shall have certified in writing to the 
Board that all the requirements of this Act have been com¬ 
plied with and that the applicant is entitled to the im¬ 
mediate receipt of the advance. 

Provided that where an application is made for a loan for the pur¬ 
pose of paying off an existing bond an advance may bo made of ihe amount 
due under such bond upon a cession of the bond to the Board pending the 
registration of a new* bond in favour of the Board.* 

20.- —Cost of Mortgage. —Every mortgage bond shall he prepared and 
at the discharge thereof duly cancelled by the Board, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of such fees as may he proscribed. All such mortgage bonds shall 
bo signed by the Manager, and the said bond shall he accepted by the 
Registrar of Deeds in ihe same manner as if it. had boon prepared by a 
duly qualified conveyancer. 

—Person having a Pecuniary Interest not in any way In art .— 
Any person who— 

(a) Raving any pecuniary interest in any land tendered as- 
seourity for n loan under this Act, or 

(b) Being a partner of the applicant for a loan, or 

(r) Being in any wav interested in any loan, 

*This proviso was added hy Act No, 24, .1909. 
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-acts as Inspector or vainer in connection with such land or loan, or sits 
at any meeting of the Board shall be liable to a penalty of not less than 
Fifty Pounds (£50) or more than Two Hundred Pounds (£200), and shall 
also be dismissed from office. 

38.— Relation of Insolvency Law .—The law for the time being in 
force in this Colony relating to insolvency shall, in so far as the discharge 
of the insolvent is concerned, not apply to debts due under this Act, 
except iii cases where the Board shall certify in writing its consent to 
the discharge of an insolvent from ell debts due under this Act. 

\ Da led JSth Oct. 1907, 


III.—M J SCELLA N EG U S. 


Act No. 31, 1908. 

“To impose a Cession Fee upon Cessions of Unregistered Crown Leases 

1.—In tlie event of any cession of lands held under lease from the 
Crown, whether by the original lessee or by any subsequent holder, there 
shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the lease, he paid to the 
Government a fee at the rate of three per cent, upon such amount of 
the purchase price or other consideration to be paid or given on account 
of such cession as would not be exempted by the provisions of Law No, 
20, 1805, from the payment of transfer duty. 

The word "cession'* as used in this Act includes transfer or assign¬ 
ment. 

This Act shall not apply to a registered least* upon the cession of 
which transfer duties may he payable under Law No. 19, 1S8L 
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Chapter X#//. 

IRRIGATION LAWS. 


| Laws.— haw 26, 1887 ; Law 26, 1891.] 

The former of Ihe two Laws above noicd empowers tin* Governor 
in ('ouneil to declare certain streams to be streams from which water 
may he conducted, and the area over which water may he conducted 
(which may include land not the property of the person or persons so 
carrying it). The second Law provides for advances for the purposes of 
•constructing irrigation works. It also prescribes that when water is 
taken out of any riven* or stream for irrigation,‘the works are, as far as 
possible, to he so constructed as to return to the stream Mich water as is 
not necessarily consumed in irrigation. 

Law No. 20, 1887. 

**']'<> engbfe. Individuals and Companies to Lead I Voter for fur post* >,f 
Irrigation through Lands not their own 

\ Abstract*] 

Short Title : ••The Irrigation Law of 1880. v 

2. —Land Clauses Consolidation Law, 18?2, incorporated with this 

Law. 

3. —Governor in Council may declare' certain streams to he streams 
from which water may he conducted, and area over which water may be 
•conducted. Owners may memorialise against declaration. 

4. —Memorial to be reported on by Surveyor-General. If no valid 
objection Governor may declare streams available by notice in Gazette. 

r>.—Governor may grant leave for water to be carried from any 
declared streams over land not the property of those so carrying it. 

(».—Application for permission, with plan of land to be traversed, 
and of works, to be sent to Surveyor-General, and copies to owners of 
land three months in advance. Twenty-oight day’s notice to he given. 

7. —If no objection lodged. Governor may declare applicant entitled 
to lead water and enter on the land. 


*The length of the clauses in this Law and the one following oblige their con¬ 
densation, which, however, will, it is thought, be sufficiently comprehensive for 
general purposes. 
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10.—Loader of wafer to have leave, upon notice, to enter on land 
for repairs to watercourse, and to take materials therefor from the land. 
Compensation for damage. 

15.—Compensation for deprivation of water or water-right by con¬ 
veyance under authority of this Law. 

Id.—Penalty of £10, or imprisonment for three months, for fraudu¬ 
lent diversion of water from authorised stream. 

IT.—Similar penalty for obstruction of person authorised to inspect 
and-report, and for breaking down watercourse or embankment, or hin¬ 
dering flow of water, or causing it to escape. 

18. “Any person or company availing hinuelf or themselves of 
powers to construct a watercourse under this Law, shall, when required, 
by the Resident Magistrate, by order, to do so, make and at all times 
maintain the following works, that is to say.— 

“(a) Such and so many culverts or other means ol communica¬ 
tion as may be wanted over the watercourse, for the purpose 
of making good any interruptions, caused by the Avater- 
course, over the land on which it is constructed. 

'*(4; AUo sufficient fences for protecting against injury, person, 
persons, or stock passing by any places dangerous to their 
safety from depth of watercourse, or other causes resulting 
therefrom, and which would, not be dangerous had the- 
watercourse not been constructed." 

„ \Dn(('il Jml March, ISS7. 


Law No. 20, 1*91. 

“To Pro in o le Irrif/tt Hon:' 

1. —Interpretation of Terms. —“In the construction of tin’s Law— 

“‘Owner’ means that the registered owner of land, or the pur¬ 
chaser under a certificate of sale of Crown Lands purchased 
under any rules for the time being regulating the sale of' 
Crown Lands, not less than three-fourths of the purchase 
price whereof shall have been paid, and includes any per¬ 
son, or partnership, or company. 

“‘Person’ also includes a partnership or company. 

" ‘Works’ means the works of irrigation and artificial storage of 
water as specified in Section 3, in respect of which applica¬ 
tion is made for an advance under the provisions of this 
Law." 

2. “This Law shall not opera!e with respect to any land situated! 
within the boundaries of any Township or Municipality." 
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3.—Application may be made by landowner for an advance for pur¬ 
pose of irrigation. 

.4.—Written consent of mortgagees or lessees required. 

5.— Conditions upon which Advances may he made [Full Text].— 
The conditions upon which advance* may be made shall be as follows, 
that is to say:— 

(a) No advance shall exceed two-thirds of the estimated eo-d, 
as reported by the Colonial Engineer, of the works for the 
purposes of which such loan is applied for, nor two-thirds 
of the value of the land, if improved, or one-half of the 
value of the land, if unimproved, such value being com¬ 
puted at the rate per acre at which the upset price of 
* Crown Lands in the locality is fixed. In the case of land 

purchased from Government, of which the freehold title 
shall not at the time of the eonstnution of the works have 
been granted, no advance shall ex<eed one-half of the paid 
instalments calculated at the upset price, nor be made in 
any case in which les- than three-quarters of the imrchaso 
price shall have hern paid, nor if any instalment-' of pur¬ 
chase price shall be in a n ear. 

(h) When the total amount of the advance has been determined, 
it shall be lawful for the Government to cause to he issued 
one-half of such advance before the work has been com¬ 
menced. 

(r) It shall be lawful for the Colonial Treasurer from time to 
time, upon production to him of the provisional certificate 
before mentioned, having endorsed thereon a certificate hv 
the Colonial Engineer, that the applicant has satisfactorily 
expended the first half of the advame on the work, to pay 
such amounts on account ol the advance authorised, as 
represents the same proportion of the whole advance as 
the cost of the works executed bears to the whole estimated 
cost: Provided, however, that: 

(1) Until the completion of the works such payments 
shall not in the whole exceed three-quarters of 
advance authorised. 

(2) Such payments shall not be made more than once 

'■ r ; in every calendar month. 
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Aliy balance remaining unpaid at the time of the com¬ 
pletion of the works shall be payable by the Colonial 
Treasurer upon the production to him of the provisional 
certificate aforesaid, having endorsed thereon a certificate 
by the Colonial Engineer that the works have been com¬ 
pleted to his satisfaction. 

9. — Tn'ms of Repayment [Full Text].—Every advance made under 
the provisions of this Law shall he repayable in fifteen equal yearly 
instalments, the first instalment being due and payable at the end of one 
year after the date of the final payment on account of the advance, and 
shall bear interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum. Such instal¬ 
ments to be so calculated and fixed that the capital sum advanced and 
the interest thereon shall be paid off in the aforesaid period of fifteen 
years, as more particularly shown in Schedule A hereunto annexed: 
Provided that it shall be lawful for the person liable to pay such advance- 
in instalments as aforesaid to pay in one sum the value at the time of 
payment of all the instalments then remaining unpaid as shown in 
Schedule B hereunto annexed. All such instalments of capital and in* 
terest shall be paid to the Colonial Engineer. For the purposes of this 
section, and the following sections, the advance shall be deemed to in¬ 
clude, in addition to the amount lent, or to be lent to the owner as afore¬ 
said, th£ whole of the costs incurred by the Colonial Government in the 
course of any inspections, enquiries, and oilier proceedings taken under 
the provisions of Section 5 of this Law, and the cost of such engineering 
supervision or inspection as the Colonial Engineer may consider neces¬ 
sary during the execution of the work. All such costs and expenses shall 
he deducted from the amounts payable to the owner under the provisions 
of Section 8 of this Law. 

10. —Moneys due to Government io be a first charge on estate of 
borrower. 

14. —Return of Water to Streami whence taken [Full Text].—When¬ 
ever by any works to be constructed under the provisions of this Law 
water is required to be taken out of a river or stream, such works shall 
be so constructed as to provide, as far as circumstances will permit, for • 
the return of all water not necessarily consumed in irrigation to the 
river or stream from which it was taken. Nothing inf this section con¬ 
tained shall he deemed to give any person any other or greater rights in 
respect of the taking of water than he would otherwise enjoy. 

15. —Damage to land by construction or otherwise, brought within. 
Law 16, 1872, Section 65. 

[Dated 3rd Sept., 1891, 
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Schedule A. 


Tttbleof equal lns*almenfs payable at the end of each year for fifteen years , corre¬ 
sponding to amounts payable under Section So. 9 of this Law. 


Amount 




Equivalent instal¬ 




ments payable 

payable. 




at the end of each 





year! or 15 years,. 


£ s. d. 



£ s.\l‘ 

1 

0 1 11 

80 


7 14 2 

2 

0 3 10 

00 


8 13 5 

3 

0 5 y 

10) 


9 12 8 

4 

0 7 8 

200 


19 5 4 

5 

0 0 8 

300 


28 IS 1 

n 

0 11 7 

400 


38 ID 9 

7 

0 1:1 (i 

500 


48 3 5 

8 

0 13 5 

000 


57 10 1 

9 

0 17 4 

700 


07 8 10 

ID 

0 10 3 

800 


77 1 0 

20 

1 18 0 

00O 


86 14 2 

:io 

2 17 10 

1,001) 


90 0 10 

40 

3 17 1 

2,000 


192 13 8 

5) 

4 10 4 

3.000 


289 0 6 

00 

5 15 7 

4.000 


385 7 5 

70 

0 14 11 

5.000 


481 14 3 

Note.—Y early instalments 

for anv sum not mentioned in the above table. 

swell 11- £2,128. 

may be obtained thus:- - 




£ 


£ 

s. d. 


2.000 gives 


192 

13 8 


100 „ 


9 

12 8 


20 •) 

# , # • . . 

1 

18 0 


« V 

.. 

0 

15 5 

Therefore £2,128 „ 


£205 

0 3 



Schedule B. 



Aggregate value of unpaid Instalments , each £ 100 in 

amount. 

of which the first is 


payable at once. 

and subsequent at yearly intervals. 

Number of 
Instalments 




Aggregate 

Value. 

of j£*ioo each. 




£ s. d. 



£ s. d. 

1 

100 0 0 

8 


078 12 9 

2 

105 4 0 

9 


740 0 5* 

3 

285 18 9 

10 


810 15 8 

4 

372 6 0 

11 


872 3 0. 

5 

454 11 11 

12 


930 12 10 

0 

532 18 11 

13 


980 0 0 

i 7 

607 11 5 

14 


1,039 7 2: 
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Chapter XIV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Laws. — Agricultural Societies .* Law 22. *883. Land for Pubic Purposes.' Law 
2. 1880 i Law 3, 1880; Act 10, 1899; Act'23, 1906. Injuries to Animals on Rail- 
•1 ways : Law 21, 1891] 

The registration of agricultural societies is provided for by Law No. 
*22 of 1883. 

Act No. 23, 190(5, provides for the compulsory acquisition of land, 
♦either by purchase or by exchange, for certain public purposes (a list of 
which will be found in the Schedule to the Act). Land for railways can 
be acquired under Act No. 10 of 1899; and provision is also made for 
the taking of water for the use of the railway. Compensation is provided 
for in certain cases. Compensation is also provided for under Law No. 2 
of 1880 in certain cases of injury sustained by railway construction, nz. 9 
in the case of damage to improved and bush lands. Law No. 3 of 1880 
makes provision for the making of surveys for the extension of railways. 

The liability of railway companies and oilier common carriers in 
respect of the loss of, or injury to, hones, cattle, and other animals 
delivered to them by carriage, is regulated by Law No. 21 of 1891. 


1.—AG HI C ULT U RAL SO Cl ET1ES. 

Law No. 22, 1883. 

i% To pruvie for the Registration of Agricultural Societies ” 

1. —Definition of “Agricultural Society ”—Whenever the words* 
"Agricultural Society” are used in this Law they shall be held to mean 
any society or association having for its object the advancement of the 
ogricultural or horticultural industries of the Colony. 

2. —Rgeistration of Society .—It shall be lawful for the members of 
■any Agricultural Society to register such society under the provisions of 
this Law. 

3 . — Mode of Registration . —If the members of any Agricultural 
Society desire to register under this Law, they shall forward to the 
Registrar of Deeds a copy of the rules of their society, together with a 
•certified copy of the resolution authorising the registration passed at any 
meeting of members duly convened, and the Registrar of Deeds shall, on 
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the payment of a fee of Ten Shillings and Sixpence Sterling, give to the 
secretary, chairman, or other authorised officer of such society, a certifi¬ 
cate setting forth the facts of such registration. 

4. —Appointment of Trustees .—Every society prior to registration 
shall, at a meeting convened for the purpose, nominate and appoint one 
or more person or persons as trustee or trustees, hereinafter called the 
trustees, and a copy of the resolution making suc h appointment shall be 
forwarded to the Registrar of Deeds to be fieled with the copy of the 
rules in his office. 

5. —Immovable Properly of Society to be Vested in Trustees .—All 
immovable property belonging to any society registered under this Law 
shall be vested in such trustees or their successors for the time being, 
for the use and benefit of such society and the members thereof; and in 
all actions or suits or indictments in any Court the same shall he stated 
to he the property of the trustee without any further description. 

6. —Trustees to Bring or Defend any Action Concerning Immovable 
Property of Society .— The trustees are hereby authorised to bring or de¬ 
fend any cause, suit, action, or prosecution in any Court, touching or 
concerning the right or claim to immovable property of any society of 
which they are trustees, and may sue and be sued in their proper names 
as trustees without further description: And in the event of the.death 
or resignation of trustees, or of their removal from office, any action or 
suit may he proceeded with by or against their successors, in office as 
thougli no such death, resignation, or removal from office had taken 
place. 

7. —Liability of Trustees . —The trustees shall not be liable to make 
good any deficiency which may arise or happen in the funds of the society, 
unless such deficiency shall arise from their wrongful act, neglect, or 
default. 

g —Amendments in Rules of Society may be Registered. —It shall be 
competent for any society registered under this Law to register any 
alterations and amendments in its rules in the office of the Registrar of 
peeds on payment of a fee of 5s, for each and every such registration. 

^^Trustee Provisions of this Law not to apply to Society whose In¬ 
corporation Law does not Require Trustees. — Clauses 4, 5, and 6 of this 
Law shall not apply to any incorporated society if the Law incorporating 
such society shall not require the appointment of trustees. 


[Dated 12th Nov., 1888. 
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II.—ACQUIREMENT OF LAND FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

Act No. 23, 1906. 

“To enable* the Government to Acquire Land for Certain Public 

Purposes”* 

1. —Compulsory Acquisition of Land .—Whenever the Governor in 
Council shall by resolution declare that any land is required for a public 
purpose mentioned in the Schedule of this Act, the Governor shall there¬ 
upon be empowered, subject to the exceptions and conditions hereinafter 
contained, to purchase and take such land, or to acquire it by exchange or 
otherwise. 

2. — Incorporation of Lands Clauses Latv. —The Lands Clauses Con¬ 
solidation Law, 1872, except as is otherwise provided, shall be incorporated 
with this Act. 

3. — Exempted Lands .—The following shall be excepted from the 
operation of this Act:— 

(a) All lands belonging to His Majesty the King. 

( b ) Streets, market places, and the like public places of any 
town or village. 

( c ) Lands apportioned and used for churches and other religious 
purposes; lands used for schools, hospitals, cemeteries, and 
charitable and benevolent institutions, with as much ad¬ 
jacent land as is actually used in connection with any such 
church or other purpose as aforesaid. 

(d) Lands occupied by the buildings, works, and underakings 
of any Town Council, Local Board, Village Board, or other 
public authority; parks, libraries, show grounds, and all 
other lands belonging or leased to trustees for public pur¬ 
poses, and actually employed in the purposes of such trust. 

The above exceptions shall not extend to lands which, though belong¬ 
ing to any public body or trustees are unused, or let to hire, or used other¬ 
wise than directly for the works, undertakings, or other objects of such 
body or institution. 

In the event of the Town Council of any Borough or the Local Board 
of any Township having by vote reserved any particular piece or pieces of 
land in such Borough dr Township respectively for any specific public 
purpose or purposes, such land shall not be purchased or acquired under 
the provisions of this Act by virtue of any resolution of the Governor in 
Council passed subsequently to such vote. 

*See also Act No. 15 , 1896 , on the acquisition of lands* for outspan places, (Ch. VI. tv). 
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Deposit tinder Lund Clauses Law .—Nothing ia the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Law, 1872, shall be deemed to require a deposit to be made 
by the Government with the Master of the Supreme Court in respect of 
the land taken or acquired under this Act. 

5 .—Evidence of Resolution of Governor in Council .—In any proceed¬ 
ings relating to land taken or acquired for public purposes under this Ad, 
an extract from the records of the Executive Council, certified by the 
Clerk to the Executive Council, containing a resolution relative to the 
purchase, taking, or acquisition of the land, shall be conclusive evidence 
of the fact of such resolution. 

[Dated 31st July , 1000 . 


Schedule. 

Schools, hospitals, post or telegraph offices, police stations, court 
houses, gaols, public offices, armouries, magazines, quarters, barracks, 
laagers, rifle ranges, and generally any buildings which may be needed 
for the use of any department of the public service, together with such 
land as the Governor in Council may doom to be reasonably proper to be 
attached to any of the above-mentioned buildings, having regard to their 
purpose. 


Act No. 10, 1899. 

“To Empower the Governor to Acquire Land for open Railways , and to 
take and lead Water Required for Railway Purposes!* 

3.— Compensation .—In arriving at the price or compensation to b j 
paid in respect of the taking of land under this Act there shall be taken 
into account— 

(a) The damage to bo caused bv the severance of the lands of 
the owner, or by any other cause injuriously affecting the 
same and arising out of the exercise of ihe powers given 
by this Act; 

(b) The benefit and advantage to be derived by the owner from 

the works proposed to be carried out on such lands. 

4t.—Re Lund Clauses Consolidation Law .—None of the provisions of 
the Lands Ciau.cs Consolidation Law, 1872, requiring a deposit to he 
lodged with the Master of the Supreme Court, shall apply to the acquisi¬ 
tion of land required for any line of railway now or hereafter to he con¬ 
structed by the Colonial Government or worked by the Natal Govern¬ 
ment Railways, 

5 .—Right to Use Water .—The provisions of this Act shall likewise 
apply to the acquisition of the right to take or use any water required 
for the purposes of any railway constructed by the Colonial Government 
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or worked by the Natal Government Railways, and to the right to catch 
and collect water, to construct dams, weirs, and other works, to sink 
wells of shafts, to enclose and fence any water or waterworks, to lead 
and convey water over and through any land in furrows, or by pipes or 
otherwise, and generally for all necessary purposes for securing a suffi¬ 
cient supply of water. The provisions of this clause shall not apply to 
Municipalities constituted under Law No. 19, 1872, or to Townships con¬ 
stituted under Law No. 11, 1881, and any Laws or Acts amending the 
same. 

6 .—Compensation .—If the taking of water, by viitue of the powers 
conferred by this Act, shall injuriously affect any person through whose 
land the water passes, or who has, up to the time of the taking of the 
water, had the right to use the same, such persou shall be entitled to 
compensation in terms of this Act. 

[Dated 12th July, 1800. 


Law No. 2, 1880. 

“To Provide for the Compensation in Certain Cases of Injury Sustained 
by Railway ConstructionP 

2.—Damage to Improved and Bush Lands. —In all cases where claim? 
for compensation have been or may be preferred by reason of damage 
caused by railway construction, by reason of any severance of lands im¬ 
proved* by cultivation, irrigation, or otherwise, or bv reason of damage 
done by the destruction of bush which may have saleable value, the com¬ 
pensation so claimed as aforesaid shall he ascertained and determined in 
the same way as are claims for compensation now made, preferred, and 
adjudicated upon under the provisions of Law No. 19 of 1876,* entituled 
Law “to provide for the construction and maintenance of the main roads 
of the Colony.” « 


Law No. 3, 1880. 

“To make Provision for the Making of Surveys for the Extension of 

RailwaysP 

4 —Right of Entry upon Lands .—Any Surveyor or other person who 
shall be so appointed tinder the provisions of this Law may, upon giving 
not less than twenty-four hours 1 notice to the registered proprietor, if 
resident within the Colqny, or the occupier, enter upon any lands upon 
which he piay deem it necessary to enter for the purposes of surveying 
and taking levels, and of probing or boring to ascertain the nature of 
the soil, and to do ail acts necessary for the. purpose offsetting out the 
lin# of the works: Provided that any such notice shall not hold good for 

# Th« tejd of this law w$ Se found in U 
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n;ore than one month; and provided that compensation he made to the 
owner or occupier thereof tor any damage thereby occasioned, the amount 
of such compensation to be decided by the Resident Magistrate of the 
County or Division, whose decision shall be final, due notice ol the Magis¬ 
trate’s enquiry into the claim to be previously given to the Surveyor by 
the'complainant; and upon the day fixed in such notice the Magistrate 
may determine and decide upon the amount of compensation to be paid 
in respect of any such damage, and may award the amount of costs inci¬ 
dental to such inquiry, and determine by whom such costs shall be paid. 
Such compensation, and the costs, if any such should be so awarded 
against the Colonial Government, shall be a charge upon and be defrayed 
out of the general revenue of the Colony. 


Ill.—INJURIES TO ANIMALS ON RAILWAYS. 


Law No. 21, 1891. 

"To Regulate ike Liability of Railway Companies and other Common 
Carriers in respect of the Loss of, or Injury to. Horses, Cattle, and 
other Animals Delivered to them for Carriage.” 

1. —Interpretation of "Terms .—In this Law— 

“Carrier” shall include the Natal Government Railways, or any 
other Railway Company and other common carriers. 

“Cattle” shall include bull, cow, ox, heifer, and calf. 

2. — Limitation of'.Carrier's Ordinary Liability. —No carrier to whom 
any of the animals hereinafter mentioned shall be delivered for carriage 
shall be liable by reason of the loss of, or injury done to, any such animals 
beyond the sums hereinafter mentioned, that is to say:— 

For any horse—Fifteen Pounds, 

For any cattle—Seven Pounds per head, 

For any ass or mule—Ten Pounds, 

For any sheep, goat, pig, or dog—Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, 
Unless the person sending or delivering the same to such carrier shall, at 
the time of such delivery, have in writing declared them to be respectively 
of higher value than as above mentioned, and such increased charge as is 
hereinafter mentioned shall, in addition to the ordinary rate of charge, 
have been paid, or have been agreed to be paid to, and such engagement 
to pay shall have been accepted by, the carrier. 

3. —Increased Charge when Value of Animal Declared .—When any 
animal shall bo delivered to a carrier for carriage, and the value shall be 
declared as aforesaid, and shall exceed the sum mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing section iii respect of each animal, it shall be lawful for the carrier 
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to demand, and receive, an increased charge as compensation for the 
.greater risk and care thereby occasioned. Such increased rate of charge 
shall be notified by some notice afiixed in legible characters in some con¬ 
spicuous part of the office, warehouse, or other receiving place where 
such animals as aforesaid are received by the carrier for the purpose of 
conveyance* stating the increased rates of charge required to be paid 
over and above the ordinary rate of carriage as a compensation for the 
greater risk and care to be taken for the safe conveyance of such animals, 
and all persons sending any such animals shall be bound by sucli notice 
without proof that the same shall have come to their knowledge: Pro¬ 
vided always, however, that the liability of a carrier shall in no case 
exceed the amounts following, that is to say:— 


£ 

Horses and Mares .. .. , . 250 

Bulls.150 

Cows .. .. .. .. .. 50 

Hams .. .. .. .. .. 100 

Ewes .. .. . . .. .. 50 

Goals .. .. .. .. .. 50 

Jackasses, imported . . .. .. 100 


4\— Receipt for Animal Received at Special Rate .—When the value 
shall have been so declared, and the increased rate of (barge paid, or an 
engagement to pay the same shall have been accepted, the tarrier shall, 
if thereto required, sign a receipt for the animal acknowledging the same 
to have been so received; and if such receipt shall not be given when 
required, the carrier as aforesaid shall not have or be entitled to any 
benefit or advantage under this Law, but shall be liable and responsible 
as at Common Law. 

5.— Saving of Obligation to Prove Value of Damages .—Nothing in 
this Law shall be deemed to dispense with the obligation devolving upon 
any person claiming damages for the loss of or injury to any animal to 
prove the value of such animal or the amount of injury done. 

[Dated 19th Aug., 1S91. 
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OF 

ORDINANCES, LAWS AND ACTS 

AFFECTING 


LANDOWNERS, FARMERS, 

AND 

.AGRICULTURISTS GENERALLY. 


Compiled and Hditkd uv H. J. Cholks, 
Editor. “ Xnttil Agricultural Journal.'' 


INTRODUCTION. 


i > RA(n , i( , Al,LV all our necessaries of life spring, directly or indirectly, 
frem the soil, and by far the greater part of them through the in- 
sli umeiitaiity of tiie farmer, planter, and lorester. Where other groups 
of workers in the State* fashion and improve and so increase the market- 
aide value of commodities by rendering them more conformable to the 
wants of mankind, farmers go to tin 1 permanent* origin of nearly all 
wealtlik** namely, the soil, and force it by various arts to yield up its 
primitive substances, nitrogen (obtained, that is, with the help of the 
soil, from tin* atmosphere), phosphoric acid, potash, and other elements, 
in a wonderful variety of forms consumable by mankind. From the very 
nature of their calling, indeed, farmers, pastoral, agricultural and tropi¬ 
cal, and forest workers, have become constituted a body apart. Standing 
thus isolated, and considering their calling as the permanent creators of 


* As distinguished from the transitory nature of mineral wealth. 

** The produets of thy sea must be excluded. 
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new wealth, it is not wonderful that a body of' laws should have sprung 
up for the protection of their interests as fanners, for assisting them in 
their vocation, and for encouraging generally the settlement of the land. 
In Natal, during the three-score years or more of her existence under 
civilised rale, quite a large body of laws has come into being, laws both 
permissive and obligatory, framed to direct our fanning industries along 
right lines and to furnish that measure of protection of individual in¬ 
terests without which progress is impossible.' 

In looking through these laws we *lind that they fall naturally into 
several large groups, according as they are concerned respectively with 
the protection of property, with the improvement of property, with the 
furnishing of assistance by the .State to farmers, with the regulating of 
the relations between the European and the coloured and black races, and 
so on; but from a practical point of view their sub-division into a number 
of smaller groups renders them more capable of assimilation and affords 
a readier examination of them as a whole. The grouping which 1 liave 
chosen for the laws we have in Natal is, of course, to some extent 
arbitrary, and admits of much better arrangement at the hands of a more 
capable compiler than myself, but I think the arrangement I have adopted 
wiJl be found to answer the practical purposes in view, namely, the ready 
assimilation of the various laws and a ready reference to them as oc¬ 
casion requires. These various divisions are;—1. Diseases and Pests; IL. 
Protection of Animals and Animal Industries (including Game Laws); 
111. Branding and Ear-marking; IV., Stock Thefts and Pounds; V. Laws 
Relating to Dogs; VI. Roads, Traffic, and Outspans; VII. Fencing, Tres¬ 
pass, and .Squatting; VIII. Grass Burning; IX. Native Labour Laws; X. 
Iidian Labour Laws; XI. Natives—Mi.celianequs Matters; XII. State 
Aid to Agriculture, and Land Settlement; XI IL Irrigation Laws; and 
XLY. Miscellaneous, Some <>l lluse divisions naturally contain a huger 
number of laws than others, and it is a matter of no surprise that the first 
of therm, divisions comprises quite 2f> per cent, of the total number of 
laws relating to farming. Rinderpest, lungsickness, tuberculosis, East 
(Wst Fever, glanders, epizootic lymphangitis, scab, and even rabies: all 
have called at various times for legislation; and though, one is thankful to 
realise, all these laws are not in active operation at the present time, still 
it is satisfactory to know that we have on our Statute Book measures 
which will assist immediately in controlling outbreaks of any of those 
diseases as occasion may require in the future. Of the other groups into 
which oft# laws may be divided, none perhaps calls for special attention. 
in introductory note such as this, with the exception of the group tf 
liiws relating to Indian immigration. In the list of laws which have been 
drawn up, I have included ihirteen laws on this subject, and still T have 
not exhausted the entire number on our Statute Book (my reason for 
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omitting several being that they could not be regarded ns of general 
interest). Most of these laws are, of course, of (lie nature of amendments 
of the earlier ones, but the mere fact of their being amending Aeis in¬ 
dicates the attention which our legislators have been obliged to bestow 
on this important economic feature of our farming. The division of 
laws dealing with diseases and pests is, as I have remarked, a long one. 
hut it consists of a number of sub-divisions, each dealing with a particular 
disease or pest, whilst the division relating to Indian immigration stands 
as one undivided subject; and this subject enjoys the distinction of haviug 
had bestowed upon it, 1 will not say the most attention, but at any rate 
the most frequent attention of our legislators in the past. 

Under these fourteen categories, then, we can conveniently deal with 
the un repea led Ordinances, Laws, and Acts which have been placed 
upon our Statute Book since ISoO and which are of sufficient general 
interest to make them worthy of comment ; and these fourteen groups I 
have made the subject of as many chapters in the Abstract which follows. 

In preparing this Abstract T have given further acquiescence to the 
wish expressed some five years ago by the Natal Agricultural T T nion to 
the effect that an abstract should he published of all the Natal laws re¬ 
lating to farming or of interest to farmers and landowners. Tn ‘Decem¬ 
ber, 1905, the Secretary to (he Minister of Agriculture published a short 
abstract of the laws up to that time; and I have now, as five years have 
elapsed since that abstract was published, and as the entry of Natal into 
Union seems to offer a fitting opportunity: thought that a revision up to 
the present year would ho welcome to the farmers of this Province. 
Whilst, however. I have taken the previous abstract as a basis upon 
which to work. T have gone further and have considerably widened the 
ground covered by that work, and adopted a different method of arrange¬ 
ment. As T have induated above, I have dealt with these laws under 
fourteen chapters; and 1 have also at the beginning of each chapter, pre¬ 
pared a digest of the laws included therein in order that anyone who may 
seek to know what legislation is in force regarding any particular sub¬ 
ject, may in a very brief space acquaint himself of the nature of that 
legislation without having to undergo the fatigue of reading through 
many pages of the laws themselves. T would wish it to he understood, 
lnowever, that these? digests do not pretend to do anything more than 
offer a general idea of the laws with which they deal, and that they are 
not couched in any degree in the language of the laws themselves ; so that 
if definite information is required on any particular point the laws them¬ 
selves should he referred to. To assist in this I have prepared an ex¬ 
tensive index, which will be found, at the end of the Abstract, and which 
will enable any particular subject or point to he turned up with ease. I 
have also prepared a detailed list of contents, which will facilitate the 
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turning up of the laws of any desired group; and a chronological list of 
laws will also be found following the contents list. 

All the laws as printed stand as amended, and I have indicated ns 
footnotes, in the case of such amendments, the laws which have effected 
the changes. I have also endeavoured to give, by means of foot notes, ns 
complete cross-references between the different laws as possible; and at 
the end of each chapter will.be found details of references in other laws 
to the subject of the chapter. In the form of footnotes, too, I have re¬ 
ferred to cases of interest which have come before the Natal courts in 
connection with the various laws with which this Abstract deals, for which 
references T must express my indebtedness to Hitehins’ Siaivt/’s of Natal. 
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TO OUT? READERS. 


With this issue the Natal Agricultural Journal ceases to exist. 
With the establishment of Union, it lias become necessary to in¬ 
corporate the Cape, Transvaal, and Natal Agricultural Journals, 
and to issue one Agricultural Journal for the Union, the head¬ 
quarters of which will be at Pretoria. To all who have so cordi¬ 
ally supported us in the past, both with contributions and other¬ 
wise, we take this opportunity of tendering our thanks and apprecia¬ 
tion for the assistance which they have rendered us. We may state 
that the Agricultural Journal of the Union will be issued monthly, 
and arrangements, are being made whereby subscribers to the late 
Provincial Journals will receive the Union Journal, the lists of 
subscribers being transferred from the Provincial Journals. 

With this number is issued an index for the volume of the 
Journal just closed. 
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